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PREFACE 
BY THE GENERAL EDITOR. 


THE General Editor of The Cambridge Buble for 
Schools thinks it right to say that he does not hold 
himself responsible either for the interpretation of 
particular passages which the Editors of the several 
Books have adopted, or for any opinion on points of 
doctrine that they may have expressed. In the New 
Testament more especially questions arise of the | 
deepest theological import, on which the ablest and 
most conscientious interpreters have differed and 
always will differ. His aim has been in all such 
cases to leave each Contributor to the unfettered 
exercise of his own judgment, only taking care that 
mere controversy should as far as possible be avoided. 
He has contented himself chiefly with a careful 


revision of the notes, with pointing out omissions, with 
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suggesting occasionally a reconsideration of some 
question, or a fuller treatment of difficult passages, 
and the like. 

Beyond this he has not attempted to interfere, 
feeling it better that each Commentary should have 
its own individual character, and being convinced 
that freshness and variety of treatment are more 
than a compensation for any lack of uniformity in 
the Series. 


ON THE GREEK TEXT. 


In undertaking an edition of the Greek text of the 
New Testament with English notes for the use of Schools, 
the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press have not 
thought it desirable to reprint the text in common use*, 
To have done this would have been to set aside all the 
materials that have since been accumulated towards the 
formation of a correct text, and to disregard the results 
of textual criticism in its application to MSS., Versions 
and Fathers. It was felt that a text more in accordance 
with the present state of our knowledge was desirable. 
On the other hand the Syndics were unable to adopt one 
of the more recent critical texts, and they were not disposed 
to make themselves responsible for the preparation of an 


* The form of this text most used in England, and adopted in 
Dr Scrivener’s edition, is that of the third edition of Robert Stephens 
(1550). The name “Received Text” is popularly given to the Elzevir 
edition of 1633, which is based on this edition of Stephens, and the 
name is borrowed from a phrase in the Preface, ‘‘Textum ergo habes 
nunc ab omnibus receptum.” 
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entirely new and independent text: at the same time it 
would have been obviously impossible to leave it to the 
judgment of each individual contributor to frame his own 
text, as this would have been fatal to anything like uni- 
formity or consistency. They believed however that a good 
_text might be constructed by simply taking the consent of 
the two most recent critical editions, those of Tischendorf 
and Tregelles, as a basis. The same principle of consent 
could be applied to places where the two critical editions 
were at variance, by allowing a determining voice to the 
text of Stephens where it agreed with either of their read- 
ings, and to a third critical text, that of Lachmann, where 
the text of Stephens differed from both. In this manner 
readings peculiar to one or other of the two editions would 
be passed over as not being supported by sufficient critical 
consent ; while readings having the double authority would 
be treated as possessing an adequate title to confidence. 

A few words will suffice to explain the manner in 
which this design has been carried out. 

In the Acts, the Hpistles, and the Revelation, wherever 
the texts of Tischendorf and Tregelles agree, their joint 
readings are followed without any deviation. Where they 
differ from each other, but neither of them agrees with the 
text of Stephens as printed in Dr Scrivener’s edition, the 
consensus of Lachmann with either is taken in preference 
to the text of Stephens, In all other cases the text of 
Stephens as represented in Dr Scrivener’s edition has been 
followed. 
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In the Gospels, a single modification of this plan has 
been rendered necessary by the importance of the Sinai 
MS. (&), which was discovered too late to be used by 
Tregelles except in the last chapter of St John’s Gospel 
and in the following books. Accordingly, if a reading 
which Tregelles has put in his margin agrees witb x8, 
it is considered as of the same authority as a reading 
which he has adopted in his text; and if any words 
which Tregelles has bracketed are omitted by x, these 
words are here dealt with as if rejected from his text, 

In order to secure uniformity, the spelling and the 
accentuation of Tischendorf have been adopted where he 
differs from other Editors. His practice has likewise been 
followed as regards the insertion or omission of Iota sub- 
script in infinitives (as fjv, ériripav), and adverbs (as xpu@i7, 
Aabpa), and the mode of printing such composite forms as 
Starravros, Stari, rovréort, and the like. 

The punctuation of Tischendorf in his eighth edition has 
usually been adopted: where it is departed from, the devia- 
tion, together with the reasons that have led to it, will be 
found mentioned in the Notes. Quotations are indicated 
by a capital letter at the beginning of the sentence. Where 
a whole verse is omitted, its omission is noted in the margin 
(eg. Matt. xvii. 21; xxiii. 12). 

The text is printed in paragraphs corresponding to those 
of the English Edition. 

Although it was necessary that the text of all the 
portions of the New Testament should be uniformly con- 
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structed in accordance with these general rules, each oditor 
has been left at perfect liberty to express his preference 
for other readings in the Notes. 

It is hoped that a text formed on these principles 
will fairly represent the results of modern criticism, and 
will at least be accepted as preferable to “the Received 
Text” for use in Schools. 


v. J. STEWART PEROWNE. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


J. DESIGN OF THE AUTHOR. 


THE writer of the Acts of the Apostles sets forth, in his intro- 
ductory sentences, that the book is meant to be a continuation of 
a ‘former treatise. It is addressed to a certain ‘Theophilus,’ 
and since, among the other books of the New Testament, the 
third Gospel is written to a person of the same name, it is not 
unnatural to take these compositions to be the work of the same 
author. Hence the unvarying tradition of antiquity (see pp. xx. 
xxi.) has ascribed both works to St Luke. We will however leave 
for the present the consideration of this tradition, and turn to 
the contents of the books. We find that the author describes 
the earlier work as a ‘treatise of all that Jesus began both to do 
and teach until the day in which He was taken up’ (Actsi. 1, 2). 
This description accords exactly with the character and contents 
of St Luke’s Gospel. We find also that the opening sentences of 
the Acts are an expansion and explanation of the closing sen- 
tences of that Gospel. They define more completely the ‘power 
from on high’ there mentioned (Luke xxiv. 49), they tell us 
how long the risen Jesus remained with His disciples, they 
describe the character of His communications during the forty 
days, and they make clear to us, what otherwise would have 
been difficult to understand, viz. how it came to pass that the 
disciples, when their Master had been taken from them, ‘ re- 
turned to Jerusalem with great joy’ (Luke xxiv. 52). When 
we read in the Acts of two men in white apparel who testi- 
fied to the desolate gazers that the departed Jesus was to 
come again as He had been seen to go into heaven, we can 
comprehend that they would recall His words (John xiv. 28), 
THE ACTS b 
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‘I go away and come again unto you. If ye loved me ye would 
rejoice because I said, I go unto the Father,’ and that they would 
be strengthened to act upon them. 

Thus, from the way in which this second account of the 
Ascension supplements and explains the former brief notice in 
the Gospel, it seems reasonable to accept the Acts as a narrative 
written with the purpose of continuing the history of the 
Christian Church after Christ’s ascension, in the same manner 
in which the history of Christ’s own deeds had been set forth in 
the Gospel. Now the writer declares that his object in the first 
work had been to explain what ‘Jesus began to do and teach.’ 
He had not, any more than the other Evangelists, aimed at giving 
a complete life of Jesus. He set forth only an explanation of 
those principles of His teaching, and those great acts in His life, 
on which the foundations of the new society were to be laid. If 
then the second book be meant to carry on the history in the 
same spirit in which it had been commenced, we shall expect to 
find in it no more than what the disciples began to do and teach 
when Jesus was gone away from them. And such unity of 
purpose, and consequently of treatment, will be all the more to be 
looked for because both books are addressed to the same person. 

That the Acts of the Apostles is a work of this character, a 
history of beginnings only, will be apparent from a very brief 
examination of its contents. We are told by the writer that 
Christ, before His ascension, marked out the course which should 
be taken in the publication of the Gospel. ‘Ye shall be witnesses 
unto me both in Jerusalem, and in all Judaea, and in Samaria, 
and unto the uttermost parts of the earth.’ Taking these 
words for his theme the author directs his labour to shew in 
what manner the teaching of the Apostles was begun in each of | 
these appointed fields of labour. And he does no more. He men- 
tions the eleven Apostles by name at the outset, implying thereby 
that each one took his due share in the work of evangeliza- 
tion. But of many of them we hear no more. It did not 
come within the historian’s purpose to describe their portion of 
the work. With like brevity he relates how the Apostolic 
band was completed by the election of Matthias into the place 
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of Judas. This done, he turns to his proper theme, which is 
what Jesus did from heaven through the Spirit after His ascen- 
sion, and this work he exemplifies in the history of a series of 
beginnings of Christian congregations in various places. He tells 
us how the disciples, filled with the Holy Ghost, preached in 
Jerusalem until it was declared by the lips of their adversaries 
(Acts v. 28) that the city was filled with their doctrine, After 
this commencement we hear but little of the work done in Jeru- 
salem. 

The author’s next step is to relate how from the Holy City 
the mission of the disciples was extended into Judaea and 
Samaria. To make this intelligible it is found needful to de- 
scribe with some detail the events which led to the death of 
Stephen, and before that to point out the position which the 
first martyr held in the new society. And as the defence 
which Stephen made before the Jewish rulers forms what may 
be called the Apology to the Jews for the universalism of 
Christianity, we have the argument of that speech given at 
some length. The time had arrived when the Gospel was to be 
published to others than Jews, and we can see from the charges 
laid against Stephen that this further spread of their labours 
had been dwelt upon in the addresses of the Christian teachers. 
‘Blasphemous words’ spoken ‘ against the Temple and the Law’ 
would be but a vague accusation were it not explained by the 
defence which was made in reply to it. From this defence we 
see what the provocation was which had roused the Jews against 
Stephen, It was the doctrine that God was the God not of the 
Jews only, but also of the Gentiles, and that His worship was no 
longer to be restricted to any particular locality as heretofore. 
To prove to his hearers that this was shewn in their own history 
and taught by their own prophets, Stephen points out that it was 
not in the Holy Land, to which they attached such sanctity, 
that God first appeared to Abraham, but in Mesopotamia; that 
God was with him also in Haran, and that when He had brought 
‘the father of the faithful’ into Canaan, He gave no permanent 
possession therein either to him or to his descendants for many 
generations. Yet though the people of Israel were for a long 
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time strangers in Egypt God was with them there. He blessed 
them so that they multiplied exceedingly, and manifested His 
constant care of them in their slavery until at last He sent 
them a deliverer in Moses. This prophet God had trained first in 
Pharaoh’s court and then in the land of Midian, and had mani- 
fested His presence to him in a special manner in the wilderness 
of Mount Sinai, and all these tokens of God’s care of His people 
had been shewn without any preference on the part of Jehovah 
for one place above another. 

The mention of Moses leads the speaker into a brief digression, 
in which he compares the rebellious behaviour of the Israelites 
towards their deliverer, with the hostile disposition of the Jews 
towards Jesus. But he soon resumes the thread of his argument, 
and points out that the Tabernacle, and with it the visible sign 
of God’s presence among His chosen people, was moving from 
place to place for forty years in the wilderness, and that when 
the people came into Canaan there was no thought of a fixed 
abode for the Tabernacle until the days of David: that then God 
did not at once permit the building of the Temple which that 
king designed to raise, and when Solomon was at length allowed 
to build God’s house, the voice of their prophets, as Stephen re- 
minds his hearers, still testified that the Most High did not dwell 
in temples made with hands, but sat in heaven, while earth 
was as His footstool, and that He was the Maker and Preserver 
not of one race, but of all men. This language, enforcing, from 
@ review of their own history and prophecies, the position which 
Stephen had taken up in the defence of the new doctrine, and 
rather going beyond, than defending himself against, the accusa- 
tion of his opponents, roused their indignation. Apparently 
perceiving this, the speaker concludes his defence not with a 
peroration, but with a solemn rebuke, in which he says that, 
with all their zeal for the Law they have not kept the true 
spirit of that heaven-sent deposit of which they had been made 
the guardians. Provoked still more by such a declaration the 
crowd broke out into a furious rage, and by stoning Stephen 
and persecuting all who adhered to his cause, endeavoured to 
atop the spread of the Christian doctrines, but these persecutions 
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became the cause of a still wider propagation of the new teach- 
ing and effected the very object to which the Jews were so 
strongly opposed. 

Stephen’s defence is the longest speech contained in the Acts, 
and the great prominence given to it by the author seems to 
harmonize with what we judge to be his general design. For 
this address was the first droXoyia for the wider extension of the 
preaching of the disciples, and on such initiatory stages of the 
movement it is after the author’s manner to dwell. 

He next proceeds with the history of the propagation of 
Christ’s doctrine in Judea and Samaria. And as if to indicate at 
once that the message was now to be spread to the farthest 
corners of the earth, Philip’s mission to the Ethiopian eunuch 
is mentioned. Thus we are informed concerning the firstfruits 
of the faith in Africa, but the story is carried no farther, nor have 
we any after-record concerning Philip, except the notice (xxi. 8) 
which seems to imply that he made his home for the future 
in Caesarea, where the population would be mainly Gentiles. 

Saul’s conversion and Peter's visit to Cornelius may be called 
companion pictures, They seem meant to display the two lines of 
activity by which the conversion of the Gentiles was to be brought 
about. The one mission, initiated by St Peter, was to those 
among the heathen who, like the centurion of Caesarea, had been 
already led to some partial knowledge of God, through the study 
of the Jewish Scriptures. On the other hand the great Apostle of 
the Gentiles was sent forth to his allotted work among those who 
were to be turned (Acts xiv. 15) ‘from their vanities to serve 
the living God which made heaven and earth and all things 
therein,’ 

As soon as Peter’s share in the beginning of his mission is 
concluded, and he has twice testified concerning it (xi. 4—17, 
xv. 7—11) that his action had been prompted by a Divine 
revelation, and that the propriety of what he had done was 
confirmed by the witness of the Holy Spirit, our historian dis- 
misses him, the most energetic of the original twelve, from his 
narrative, because the other beginnings of Gospel - preaching 
among the heathen can be better explained by following the 
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career of St Paul, the chief pioneer of the Christian faith as it 
spread to the ends of the earth. Still through the whole of what 
is related concerning the labours of that Apostle, we learn only 
of the founding of Churches and societies, and of the initiul 
steps of the Christian work in those places which he visited. We 
are indeed told that St Paul proposed, some time after the 
completion of their first missionary journey (xv. 36), that he and 
Barnabas should go and visit those cities in which they had 
already preached the word of the Lord. But that proposal 
came to nought. The Apostle with Silas subsequently visited only 
Lystra and Derbe, and that apparently for the sole purpose of 
taking Timothy as a companion in his further labours. After 
this visit, the account of which is summed up in three verses, the 
whole of the second journey was made over new ground. Troas, 
Philippi, Thessalonica, Athens and Corinth were visited, and 
probably in all these places, and in others unnamed, the begin- 
nings of a Christian society were established. We know that it 
was so in three of these cities. In returning by sea to Jeru- 
salem the Apostle touched at Ephesus, but remained there so 
short a time that his real work in that metropolis can hardly be 
dated from this visit. We are only told that he entered into the 
Synagogue and reasoned with the Jews (xviii. 19), no mention 
being made of what was his special work, the mission to the 
Gentiles. But on his third journey, as though he had foreseen 
how ‘great a door and effectual’ was opened to him in Ephesus, 
he chose that city as the first scene of his settled labours. There 
he continued for the greater part of three years, and became 
in that time, we cannot doubt, the founder of the Asiatic 
Churches of the Apocalypse. From thence he passed over to 
Macedonia, but though this journey is noticed there is no word 
told us concerning the Churches which had been founded there 
by St Paul and his companions on the previous visit, nor con- 
cerning his labours in Greece whither he afterwards went. Nay 
even though he made a special halt on his homeward voyage at 
Philippi, where was a congregation which above all others was 
a deep joy to the Apostle, we have no detail recorded of the 
condition in which he found the brethren whom he so much 
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loved. Very little had been said concerning the results of the 
_ former stay at Troas (xvi. 8—11) to indicate whether any Chris- 
tian brotherhood had been established there; and it may be that 
the missionaries were forbidden of the Spirit at that time to preach 
in Troas as in the rest of Asia. For this reason, it seems, the 
historian dwells more at length (xx. 6—12) on the residence of 
St Paul in that city during his third journey, in such wise as to 
make clear to us that here too the work of Christ was now begun. 
After that, during the whole course of the voyage, with the ex- 
ception of the invitation of the Ephesian elders to Miletus and the 
solemn parting address given to them there, in which we hear 
repeated echoes of the language of St Paul’s Epistles, there 
is no mention of any stay at places where the work of Evan- 
gelization had already commenced. And when Jerusalem is 
reached the imprisonment speedily follows, and the writer 
afterwards records merely those stages in the Apostle’s history 
which led up to his visit to Rome. He might have told us 
much of the two years passed in Cresarea, during which St 
Paul’s friends were not forbidden ‘to minister or to come unto 
him.’ He might have told us much of those two other years 
of the Roman imprisonment, of which he knew the termination. 
But this entered not into his plan of writing. He has made 
no attempt to write a history of St Paul, any more than of 
St Peter. As soon as we have heard that the message of the 
Gospel was published first to the Jews and then to the 
Gentiles in the empire-city of the world in that age, the author 
pauses from his labour. He had completed the task which he 
undertook: he had described what Jesus, through His messen- 
gers, began to do and teach, after His ascension into heaven, for 
in reaching Rome the message of the Gospel had potentially 
come ‘to the uttermost parts of the earth.’ 


II. THE TITLE, 


It will be clear from what has been already said of its contents 
that the title, by which the book is known to us, can hardly have 
been given to it by its author. The work is certainly not ‘ Zhe 
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Acts of the Apostles.’ It contains no detailed account of the 
work of any of the Apostles except Peter and Paul. John is 
mentioned on three occasions, but he appears rather as the com- 
panion of Peter than as the doer of any special act by himself. 
Of James the son of Zebedee we have no notice except of 
his execution by Herod, while much more space is devoted to 
Stephen and Philip, who were not Apostles, than to him. 
The same remark applies to the notices of Timothy and Silas. 
We may conclude then that the title, as we now have it, was a 
later addition. The author (Acts i, 1) calls the Gospel ‘a 
treatise’ (Adyos), a term the most general that could be used ; 
and if that work were styled by him ‘the first treatise,’ the Acts 
would most naturally receive the name of ‘the second treatise.’ 
Or it may be that the form of title given in the Cod. Sinatticus 
was its first appellation. There the book is called simply (apafets) 
‘Acts,’ and for a while that designation may have been sufficient 
to distinguish it from other books. But it was not long before 
treatises came into circulation concerning the doings of indi- 
vidual Apostles and Bishops, and these were known by such 
titles as ‘The Acts of Peter and Paul, ‘The Acts of Timothy,’ 
‘The Acts of Paul and Thecla, &. It would become neces- 
sary, as such literature increased and was circulated, to enlarge 
the title of this original volume of ‘ Acts,’ and from such 
exigency we find in various MSS. different titles given to it, 
such as ‘ Acts of the Apostles, ‘Acting of Apostles, ‘Acts of 
all the Apostles,’ ‘Acts of the Holy Apostles,’ with still longer 
additions in MSS. of later date. 


Ill. THE AUTHOR. 


All the traditions of the early Church ascribe the authorship 
of the Acts to the writer of the third Gospel, and Eusebius (Hist. 
Eccl. 11. 11) says, ‘ Luke, by race a native of Antioch and by pro- 
fession a physician, having associated mainly with Paul and 
having companied with the rest of the Apostles less closely, has 
left us examples of that healing of souls which he acquired from 
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them in two inspired books, the Gospel and the Acts of the 
Apostles. Eusebius lived about 3254.p. . Before his time 
Tertullian, a.D. 200, speaks (De jeunizs, 10) of the descent of 
the Holy Ghost upon the Apostles and of Peter going up 
to the housetop to pray, as facts mentioned in the com- 
mentary of Luke. Also (De baptismo, 10) he saya, ‘ We find in 
the Acts of the Apostles that they who had received the baptism 
of John had not received the Holy Ghost, of which indeed they 
had not even heard.’ Similar quotations could be drawn from 
Clement of Alexandria, a little anterior to Tertullian, and also 
from Irenaeus, who wrote about a.p. 190, The earliest clear 
quotation from the Ac*s is contained in a letter preserved in 
Eusebius (77. £. v. 2) sent by the Churches in the south of Gaul 
to the Christians of Asia and Phrygia and written A.p. 177, 
concerning the persecutions of the Church in Gaul. Alluding 
to some who had been martyred there, the writers say, “ They 
prayed for those who ordered their torture as did Stephen, 
that perfect martyr, ‘Lord, lay not this sin to their charge,’” 
In still earlier writings there are found words which may well 
be allusions to ‘the Acts,’ yet they are not sufficiently distinct 
to warrant their insertion as quotations. But in the scarcity 
of writings at this early period we need not be surprised if a 
century elapsed after the writing of the book before we can 
discover traces of its general circulation. It was probably 
completed, as we shall see, between a.p. 60—70, and if in a 
hundred years from that time the Christians of Europe could 
quote from it as a book well known to their brethren in Asia we 
may feel quite sure that it had been in circulation, and generally 
known among Christians, for a large portion of the intervening 
century. Modern critics have doubted the existence of ‘ the Acts’ 
at the date when this letter of the Churches of Vienne and 
Lyons was written, and have argued thus: “The tradition of 
St Stephen’s martyrdom, and the memory of his noble sayings, 
may well have remained in the Church, or have been recorded 
in writings then current, from one of which indeed eminent 
critics conjecture that the author of Acts derived his materials!.” 


1 Supernatural Religion, nr. 25. 
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As if it were easier to admit on conjecture the existence of 
writings for which no particle of evidence is forthcoming, than 
to allow, in agreement with most ancient tradition, that ‘the 
Acts’ was composed at the date to which, on the face of his 
work, the writer lays claim. 

In his book the author makes no mention of himself by 
name, though in the latter part of his narrative he very fre- 
quently employs the pronoun ‘we,’ intimating thereby that he 
was present at the events which in that portion of his work he is 
describing. The passages in which this pronoun is found (xvi. 
10—17; xx. 5—38; xxi. 1—18; xxvii.; xxviii.) deserve special 
notice. The author of ‘the Acts, by alluding in the opening 
words to his ‘former treatise,’ leads us to the belief that in this 
second work he is about again to use material which he gathered 
from those who had been eyewitnesses and ministers in the scenes 
which he describes. Much of this material he has clearly cast 
into such a shape as fitted his purpose, and much which was 
no doubt at hand for him he did not use because of the special 
aim which in his treatise he had in view. It is very difficult to 
believe that an author who has in other parts systematically 
shaped other men’s communications, many of which would 
naturally be made to him in the first person, into a strictly 
historical narrative, should in four places of his work have for- 
gotten to do this, and have left standing the ‘we’ of those persons: 
from whom he received his information. It seems much more 
natural to infer that the passages in question are really the con- 
tributions of the writer himself, and that, on the occasions to . 
which they refer, he was himself a companion of St Paul. For 
whoever the writer may have been he was neither neglectful nor 
ignorant of the rules of literary composition, as may be seen by 
the opening words both of the Gospel and ‘the Acts.’ 

But it has been alleged that anyone who had been the com- 
panion of St Paul at those times, to which reference is made in 
the passages we are considering, would have had much more 
and greater things to tell us than the writer of ‘the Acts’ has here 
set down. This would be quite true if the author had set out 
with the intention of writing a life of St Paul. But, as has been 
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observed before, this is exactly what he did not do. His book” 
is a description of the beginnings of Christianity. And bearing 
this in mind we can see that the matters on which he dwells 
are exactly those which we should expect him to notice. In the 
first passage (xvi. 10—17) he describes the events which were 
connected with the planting of the first Christian Church in 
Europe at Philippi, and though the word ‘ we’ only occurs in the 
verses cited above, it would be ridiculous to suppose that he, 
who wrote those words implying a personal share in what was 
done, was not a witness of all that took place while Paul and 
Silas remained in Philippi. A like remark applies to the second 
passage (xx. 5—38). Here too the word ‘we’ is not found after 
verse 15, where we read ‘we came to Miletus.’ But surely having 
been with St Paul up to this point, there can be no reason for 
thinking that the writer was absent at the time of that earnest 
address which the Apostle gave to the Ephesian elders whom he 
summoned to Miletus to meet him; an address which is exactly 
in the style that we should, from his Epistles, expect St Paul to 
have used, and which we may therefore judge the writer of ‘the 
Acts’ to have heard from the Apostle’s lips, and in substance to 
have faithfully reported. 

The next ‘we’ passage (xxi. 1—18) brings the voyagers to Jeru- 
salem, and there the writer represents himself as one who went 
with St Paul to meet James and the Christian elders when the 
Apostle was about to give an account of his ministry among the 
Gentiles. But though after that the story falls again, as a history 
should, into the third person, have we any right to conclude from 
this that the writer who had come so far with his friend, left him 
after he had reached the Holy City? It seems much more 
natural to suppose that he remained near at hand, and that we 
have in his further narrative the results of his personal observa- 
tion and enquiry, especially as when the pronoun ‘we’ again 
appears in the document it is (xxvii. 1) to say ‘it was determined 
that we should sail into Italy.’ The writer who had been the com- 
panion of St Paul to Jerusalem is at his side when he is to 
be sent to Rome. The events intervening had been such that 
there was no place for the historian to speak in his own person, 
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but the moment when he is allowed again to become St Paul’s 
companion in travel, the personal feature reappears, and the 
writer continues to be eye-witness of all that was done till Rome 
was reached, and perhaps even till the Apostle was set free, for 
he notes carefully the length of time that the imprisonment 
lasted. 

That the writer of ‘the Acts’ does not mention St Paul’s 
Epistles is what we should expect. He was with St Paul, and 
not with any of those congregations to which the Epistles were 
addressed, while as we have said, the plunting of the Church, 
and not the further edification thereof was what he set before 
him to be recorded in ‘the Acts.’ Moreover we are not to look 
upon St Luke as with St Paul in the same capacity as Timothy, 
Silas, or Aristarchus. He was for the Apostle ‘the beloved 
physician’; a Christian brother it is true, but abiding with 
St Paul because of his physical needs rather than as a prominent 
sharer in his missionary labours. 

The passages in question seem to give us one piece of definite 
information about their writer. They shew us that he accom- 
panied St Paul from Troas as far as Philippi, and there they 
leave him. But they further shew that it was exactly in the 
same region that the Apostle, when returning to Asia for the 
last time, renewed the interrupted companionship, which thence- 
forward till St Paul’s arrival in Rome seems only to have been 
interrupted while the Apostle was under the charge of the Roman 
authorities. If we suppose, as the title given to him warrants us 
in doing, that Theophilus was some official, perhaps in Roman 
employ; that he lived (and his name is Greek) in the region of 
Macedonia; then the third Gospel may very well have been 
written for his use by St Luke while he remained in Macedonia, 
and ‘the Acts’ subsequently when St Paul had been set free. 
In this case when addressing Theophilus, who would know how 
the writer came to Macedonia with St Paul, and how he went 
away again as that Apostle’s companion, the places in which the 
author has allowed ‘we’ to stand in his narrative are exactly 
those in which the facts would dictate its retention. 

Nor is this personal portion of the writer’s narrative so unim- 
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portant as has been alleged by some critics. The founding of 
the Church at Philippi may be called the recorded birthday of 
- European Christendom. And for the writer of ‘the Acts’ it was 
not unimportant to tell us that a Christian Church was establish- 
ed at Troas, seeing that he had said in an earlier place that on 
a former visit they were forbidden of the Spirit to preach the 
word in Asia. Who moreover can reckon the address at Miletus 
an unimportant document in early Church history? Does it 
not shew us how the prescient mind of the Apostle saw the 
signs of the times, the germs of those heretical opinions which 
he lived to find more fully developed, and against which he 
afterwards had to warn Timothy and Titus, against which too 
almost all the letters of the other Apostles are more or less 
directed? And how the ‘Apostle of the Gentiles’ was brought 
to Rome was a subject which could not but find full place in a 
history of the beginnings of the Gospel. For though the writer 
of ‘the Acts’ fully acknowledges the existence of a Christian 
Church in Rome before St Paul’s arrival, it was a part of his 
purpose to shew us how that Church was for the first time 
strengthened by the personal guidance and direction of one of 
. the Apostles. 

The letters of St Paul bear their witness to St Luke's pre- 
sence with the Apostle when he was a prisoner in Rome; for 
in the Epistle to Philemon, written from Rome during his first 
imprisonment, the writer sends to Philemon the salutation of 
Luke (ver. 24) as one of his fellow-labourers, and in the Epistle 
to the Colossians (iv. 14) he is also mentéoned as ‘Luke the 
beloved physician.’ Indeed it seems very probable that St Luke 
afterwards continued to be the companion of St Paul, for in a 
later Epistle (2 Tim. iv, 11) we find him saying, ‘Only Luke is 
with me.’ 

That ‘the beloved physician’ was the writer both of the Gospel 
and of ‘the Acts’ may perhaps also be inferred from the use which 
the author makes of technical medical terms in his description 

-of diseases, as in the account of Simon’s wife’s mother (Luke 
iv. 38), in the story of the woman with the issue of blood 
(viii. 43, 44), and in his narration of the agony of Christ 
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(xxii. 44). Also in the description of the cripple at the Temple 
gate (Acts iii. 7), in the notice of the death of Herod Agrippa 
(xii. 23), and when he writes of the blindness of Elymas (xiii. 11), 
and of the sickness of the father of Publius in Melita (xxviii. 8). 
A comparison of the Greek phraseology of the Gospel and 
of ‘the Acts’ leads also to the conclusion that the two books 
are from the same hand. It should further be noticed that 
there are more than fifty words used in the Gospel and also in 
‘the Acts’ which are not found elsewhere in the New Testament. 

This work, as well as the Gospel, being anonymous, attempts 
have been made to refer the authorship to some other person 
than St Luke, seeing that it is only assigned to him by tradition, 
and that his name never appears in the story as do the names 
of other actors in the work. Some critics have suggested that 
Timothy was the author of those sections in which the plural 
pronoun ‘we’ occurs, because in the letters addressed to the 
Corinthians, Thessalonians and Philippians, St Paul mentions 
Timothy with great affection as his fellow-preacher. It is 
argued that whoever wrote the narrative of the Acts must have 
been in very close relation to St Paul at the time when he 
visited Corinth and Thessalonica and Philippi, and that the 
name of such a man would not have been omitted, at all events, 
from the opening greetings of all these Epistles. But we can see 
from Acts xx. 4—5 that there was an intimate companion of 
St Paul, who for some reason remained at his side when the 
others could leave him, and who there states expressly that he 
was with the Apostle when Timothy had gone away. And the 
suggestion of those who think that Luke the physician was taken 
with him by St Paul because of the bodily infirmities under 
which the Apostle laboured, and that it is in this capacity, 
rather than as a fellow-preacher, that St Luke was in such close 
attendance during the missionary journeys, is worthy of con- 
sideration. If this were so, Luke, though the writer of the diary, 
yet would not come so prominently before the Churches in the 
various cities. which were visited, as those companions of St 
Paul who were fellow-missionaries, and this would explain why 
he is omitted in the greetings of the letters afterwards written 
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by St Paul to the newly-founded congregations. Moreover, the 
physician would be the one person who would naturally remain 
in attendance, when the fellow-preachers had gone forth on their 
several ways. 

Nor is there any better ground for supposing, as some have 
done, that Silas is the narrator who writes in the first person. 
We have only to look at Acts xv. 22, where, in the portion of 
the narrative which, according to this hypothesis, must have 
been written by Silas, he is spoken of as a ‘chief man among 
the brethren, to see that Silas could not be the writer of such 
@ notice concerning himself. 

And the argument which would make Silas (i.e, Silvanus), 
and Luke (i.e. Zwcanus), two names belonging to one and the 
same person, because the one is derived from sidva=a wood, 
and the other from ducus=a grove, and so their sense is 
cognate, does not merit much consideration. It is said in 
support of this view that Silas and Luke are never mentioned 
together. But it is plain from the story of the preaching and 
arrest of Paul and Silas at Philippi, that the writer who there 
speaks in the first person plural was a different person from Silas 
(cf. Acts xvi. 16—19). And with regard to the cognate significa- 
tion of the two names it should be borne in mind that when 
such double appellations were given to the same person they 
were not derived from the same language. Cephas and Thomas 
are Aramaic, while Peter and Didymus are Greek. But Silvanus 
and Zucanus have both a Latin origin. 

With still less ground has it been suggested that Titus was 
the author of these personal sections and that some later writer 
incorporated them in his work. Titus was with St Paul in his 
missionary journeys, as we know from the second Epistle to the | 
Corinthians, but to accept him as author of ‘the Acts’ would be 
to prefer a theory of modern invention before the tradition which, 
though not capable of exact verification, has the voice of long 
antiquity in its favour. We are therefore inclined to give the 
weight which it deserves to the ancient opinion, and to accept 
the traditional view of the origin of both the Gospel and ‘the 
Acts,’ rather than any of the modern suppositions, which are 
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very difficult to be reconciled with the statements in ‘the Acts’ 
and the Epistles, and which are the mere offspring of critical 
imaginations. 


IV. DATE OF THE WORK. 


That the writer was one who lived amid the events with 
which he deals will be clear to any one who will consider how 
he connects his narrative with contemporary history, and that in 
no case can he be proved to have fallen into error. We find him 
speaking of Gamaliel (Acts v. 34) exactly as what we know from 
other sources about that doctor of the Law would lead us to 
expect a contemporary to speak. In the same place he deals 
with historical events in connection with Theudas and Judas, and 
it has been shewn in the notes that there is great probability that 
all he says is correct; for he speaks of the latter of these 
rebels with more exactness than is found in Josephus, while the 
former has probably been unnamed by that writer, because the 
rebellion in which Theudas was concerned was comprised under 
the general description that he gives of the numerous outbreaks 
with which Judaea was at that time disturbed. 

Again, the writer of ‘the Acts’ brings Caesarea before us 
exactly in the condition in which we know it to have been under 
Roman government, in the period before the destruction of 
Jerusalem. He alludes (xi. 28) to the famine in the days of 
Claudius Ceesar, in language which only one who had personal 
knowledge of the event would have used. He gives a notice of 
Herod Agrippa which accords with Josephus in most minute 
details, and which shews that the writer of the description was 
most intimately acquainted with the circumstances which at- 
tended that monarch’s death. In his mention of Cyprus he makes 
it clear, by the designation which he uses for the Roman governor 
of that island, that he was conversant with all the circumstances 
of its government, which had but recently undergone a change, 
as is pointed out in the notes on St Paul’s visit to Cyprus. 
Of the same character is his very precise notice of the magisterial 
titles in Thessalonica and Malta. He employs in his narrative 
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about these places no general expression, signifying ‘ruler’ or 
‘chief man,’ but gives the special names of the officials there, 
using words far from common, and which modern investigations 
have proved to be of that precision which bespeaks a personal 
acquaintance with the condition of the districts to which the 
writer refers. ; 

It is noteworthy also that he introduces at Ephesus the burn- 
ing of the books of magic exactly at that place where, almost 
above any city in the whole of Asia, such acts were held in the 
greatest repute. So too the whole dialogue which he records 
when Paul was rescued by the chief captain in Jerusalem is full 
of incidental allusions to the tumults and disorders with which 
Judaea was afflicted at the time, allusions which would hardly 
have been made, and certainly not so naturally and without all 
comment, by a writer who put together the story of the Acts at 
a time long after the Apostles were dead. The mention of the 
large force told off to convey Paul to Caesarea is just one of those 
notices which a later writer would never have invented. A body- 
guard of four hundred and seventy men for the conveyance of a 
single prisoner would have seemed out of all proportion except 
to one who when he wrote knew that the whole land was in- 
fested with bands of outlaws, and that these desperadoes could 
be hired for any outrage at the shortest notice. | 

In the same way Felix, Festus and Agrippa are brought before 
us in exact harmony with what we learn of their history and 
characters from other sources, and with none of that description 
which a late writer would have been sure to introduce, while a 
contemporary would know it to be unnecessary. Even the 
speech of Tertullus before Felix, both by what it says and what 
it omits, in its words of flattery, is evidence that we are dealing 
with the writing of one who lived through the events of which he 
has given us the history. 

But it is in the frequent notices of Jerusalem that the most 
cogent evidence is to be found for the date of the writer. That 
city was destroyed by the Romans a.p, 70, but in the whole of 
the Acts thera is no single word to indicate that the author of 
this book knew anything of that event or even of the causes 
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whose operation brought it about. The city is always mentioned 
as still in its grandeur; the Temple services and sacrifices con- 
tinue to be observed; at the great feasts the crowds of strangers 
assemble as the Law enjoined, and among its population the 
Scribes and Pharisees and Sadducees act the same parts which 
they do in the Gospel histories; localities such as Solomon’s 
porch, and the field Akeldama, the tower of Antonia and its near 
neighbourhood to the Temple, are spoken of as though still 
existing and as well-marked spots; the synagogues erected in 
the city for the foreign Jews are mentioned, and the writer speaks 
of them as places which would be well known to his readers. 
Annas and Caiaphas and Ananias are to him no characters re- 
moved by long years of past history, but recent holders of office 
in the city which was still standing in all security. These features, 
80 many and so various, of contemporary knowledge mark the 
Acts as a book which must have been written before the over- 
throw of Jerusalem, and as the narrative terminates about the 
year 63 a.D., we conclude that its composition must have been 
completed very soon after that date, and probably not later than 
A.D. 66. About the latter year St Paul was martyred at Rome, 
and had the writer of the Acts known of that event it is very 
difficult to imagine that he would have made no allusion to it in 
such passages as those in which the Apostle declares his ex- 
pectation of death and his readiness to suffer in the cause of 
Christ. 

But not: only does the writer of the Acts move easily in his 
narrative as if amid contemporary history, and give notices of 
persons and places as one would do to whom actual experience in 
what he writes about makes his footing sure, he has also left an 
undesigned testimony to the date at which he wrote in the 
character of his narrative. We know that before the end of the 
first century the Christian Church was troubled by the rise of 
much false doctrine, In the New Testament we have a few 
allusions to false teachers, as when it is said of Hymenaeus and 
Alexander (1 Tim. i. 19, 20) that they ‘have made shipwreck con- 
cerning the faith,’ and (2 Tim. ii. 17, 18) of Hymenaeus and 
Philetus, that they ‘have erred concerning the truth.’ But from 
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other sources we learn much more than from Holy Writ con- 
cerning these first heretical teachers. The earliest and most 
prominent among them were the Gnostics, who derived their 
name from the pretensions which they made to superior know- 
ledge (yv@ors). This knowledge, as they taught, distinguished the 
more elevated among mankind from the vulgar, for whom faith 
and traditional opinion were said to be sufficient. These teachers 
also perverted the Scriptures by great license in the use of 
allegorical explanation; they held that from God had emanated 
generations of spiritual beings, whom they named Aeons (alaves), 
’ and who, from the description given of them, are seen to be im- 
personations of the Divine attributes. By the Gnostics matter 
was declared to be evil, but superior knowledge could enable men 
either by asceticism to become superior to it, or if they indulged 
in excesses, to do so without harm. ‘These heretics also denied 
the resurrection of the body. One of their number, Cerinthus, 
taught that Christ was one of the Aeons, and that he descended 
upon the man Jesus at His baptism, and gave Him the power of 
working miracles, but departed from Him before His crucifixion. 
There were many other forms assumed by their various heretical _ 
doctrines, but what has been said will be a sufficient notice of 
their character for us to see how free from all knowledge of such 
speculations was the writer of the Acts. He mentions the 
opposition of the Judaizing Christians, those of the Circumcision, 
and he records in many places the violent assaults made on the 
first missionaries by those sections of the heathen population 
who saw that the spread of Christianity would interfere with 
their sources of gain, but of Gnosticism in any of its phases he 
has never a word, though that kind of teaching was widely 
spread before the end of the first century. It is therefore to be 
believed that his history was composed before such heretical 
teaching had spread, or even made itself much known, otherwise 
we must suppose that the writer, though aware of the existence 
of all these errors, has yet been able to compile a narrative of 
the early years of the Church without giving us a hint of what 
had been developed within her at the time when he wrote. He 
has brought forward St Paul speaking at Miletus (xx. 29, 30), 
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‘I know that after my departing shall grievous wolves enter in 
among you, not sparing the flock. Also of your own selves shall 
men arise, speaking perverse things, to draw away disciples after 
them ;’ and yet on such a passage he has given no sign that the 
words of the Apostle had been exactly verified. To suppose that 
the writer could thus compose his book and never shew that he 
knew of the later course of the history of the Church, if he did 
know of it, is quite as difficult as to conceive that he was 
aware of the overthrow of the Holy City, and yet, though making 
mention of Jerusalem in almost every chapter, he has never let 
fall a word to intimate his knowledge that the city no longer — 
existed. The only safe conclusion to which a consideration of 
these characteristics of the Acts can lead us is that the author 
wrote as he has done because, at the time when he was writing, 
Gnosticism had not been spread abroad, nor was Jerusalem 
destroyed. 

“The absence of any allusions to the writings of St Paul in the 
Acts is a piece of the same kind of evidence for the early date 
of its composition. Many of the Pauline Epistles were no 
doubt written and in the possession of those Churches to which 
they were addressed before the composition of the Acts, but 
they had not yet been widely circulated, and so were probably 
unknown to St Luke. There are, however, some points in 
the history, which he has given us, that derive support from 
the Epistles. Thus the provision for widows, alluded to Acts 
vi. 1, was a new feature of social obligation introduced by 
Christianity. In the narrative of St Luke we are shewn that 
this was one of the earliest cares of the infant Church, and 
that it even took precedence of all that we now embrace under 
the name of public worship. Consonant with this part of the 
early Christian organization are the regulations given by St Paul 
to Timothy (1 Tim. v. 9) concerning provision for the widows in 
the Church over which he was to preside. Again the historian 
gives in several places the account of Saul’s conversion after he 
had been a persecutor of the Christians; in entire accord with 
this the Apostle speaks of himself (1 Tim. i. 13) as ‘a blasphemer, 
and a persecutor, and injurious,’ but as having ‘obtained mercy 
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because he did it ignorantly in unbelief.’ St Paul tells of his 
escape from Damascus (2 Cor. xi. 32) in language which agrees 
with what we read in the Acts (ix. 23—25). In like manner he 
makes mention (Gal. i. 18) of his visit to Jerusalem to see Peter 
and James exactly as St Luke mentions it in the history (Acts ix. 
28). We learn from the Acts (xii. 17) that James was president 
of the Church in Jerusalem, and with that agrees the testimony 
of St Paul (Gal. ii. 9), while the persecutions which the Apostle 
underwent in Lystra, Antioch and Iconium, of which the his- 
torian speaks at some length (Acts xiii, xiv.), are mentioned by 
St Paul when he is writing to Timothy, a native of Lystra (2 
Tim. iii. 10, 11), as matters about which the latter had full 
knowledge. So too the letters of St Paul confirm the history in 
the Acts with reference to the sufferings endured by the Apostle 
in his mission to Macedonia. Speaking of these sufferings he 
reminds the Philippians (i. 30) that their conflict is of the same. 
kind as they had seen him endure, He alludes also (ii. 22) to 
their knowledge of the character of Timothy whom St Luke 
mentions as one of St Paul’s companions in that journey. And 
at an earlier period when writing to the Thessalonians (1 Thess. 
i. 6) he makes mention of the great affliction under which they 
had received the word of the Gospel, and specially names (ii. 2) 
the shameful treatment to which he and his companions had 
been subjected at Philippi. Then the teaching recorded at 
Athens in which the Apostle points out how men from natural 
religion should be led to ‘seek the Lord if haply they may feel 
after Him and find Him’ has its counterpart in what is said in 
the opening of the Epistle to the Romans. There too St Paul 
declares that the invisible things of God, even His eternal power 
and Godhead, are clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made, so that men are without excuse. While the quo- 
tation from Aratus in that same speech on Mars’ Hill is exactly 
in the style of St Paul, as may be seen from similar quotations 
made by him 1 Cor. xv. 33 and Titus i. 12, while no other N.T. 
writer is found quoting from the works of heathen authors. 
Again both history and letters shew us how St Paul laboured 
with his own hands for the support not only of himself but of 
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those who were with him. St Luke mentions the working with 
Aquila and Priscilla at Corinth (xviii. 3) and puts a reference to 
the like conduct at Ephesus into the Apostle’s mouth (xx. 34) 
when he is speaking to the elders at Miletus. The passages 
which confirm this narrative in the Epistles will be found in 
1 Cor. iv. 12; 2 Cor. xi. 8—10; 1 Thess. ii. 9; 2 Thess. iii. 8; 
while from Rom. xvi. 4 and 2 Tim. iv. 19 we have evidence 
that these persons whom St Luke tells us were fellow-workers 
with the Apostle as tent-makers were really friends whom he 
valued highly as brethren in Christ. 

On another point we have similar confirmation of one docu- 
ment by the others. We know from the Acts how St Paul en- 
couraged the Gentiles to aid with their substance the poor 
Christians in Judaea, and he mentions (Acts xxiv. 17) that it was 
to bring some of the alms collected in answer to his appeals that 
he had come to Jerusalem when he was attacked in the Temple. 
Writing to the Romans (xv. 25) the Apostle says ‘Now I go 
unto Jerusalem to minister unto the saints’ and in the next 
verse mentions the ‘contributions’ of Macedonia and Achaia. 
We have also a proof (1 Cor. xvi. 1) that such collections were 
directed to be made in the churches of Galatia as well as at 
Corinth, and the same subject is mentioned 2 Cor. viii. 1-—4. 

In Acts xix. 21, the historian tells us of St Paul’s intention to 
visit Rome, and to the Christians there the Apostle writes (Rom. 
i. 13) ‘I would not have you ignorant that oftentimes I have 
purposed to come unto you.’ We know from the Acts very 
incidentally (xxvii. 2) that Aristarchus went with St Paul when 
he was carried prisoner to Rome. This is confirmed by the 
language which the Apostle uses in a letter written during that 
imprisonment (Col. iv. 10) where he speaks of Aristarchus as his 
fellow- prisoner, a term which might well be used figuratively by 
him to express the devotion of the friend who gave up his own 
liberty that he might minister to the venerable Apostle. 

Such coincidences of testimony in works written indepen- 
dently of each other are of the highest value, and could only be 
found in writings produced by those who wrote from direct 
personal knowledge. So that we are in this way brought to 
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the conclusion that the narrative of the Acts was composed 
before the time when the Epistles of St Paul had been brought 
into circulation. For there is in the history no notice of the 
letters, and yet the details betoken the same freshness, and 
closeness to the events of which they speak, as is seen in the 
confessedly contemporary allusions made by St Paul in his 
Epistles.. There can, therefore, be no great difference in their 
date of composition between those Epistles of St Paul from 
which we have quoted and St Luke’s account in the Acts of the 
Apostles, 

A consideration of these various features of the Acts,—that 
the writer makes mention of contemporary secular history as 
one who was living among the events of which he speaks; 
that in his work we find no indication that he knew of the fall 
of Jerusalem; that he displays no acquaintaince with the here- 
tical tenets which were rife before the end of the first century ; 
that he makes no reference to any of St Paul’s Epistles, though 
writing as one fully conversant with the missionary-travels of 
that Apostle,—forces us to the conclusion that the work was 
written at some time between A.D. 63 and A.D. 70, and most 
probably about midway between these dates. 


Vv. THE SOURCES OF THE NARRATIVE. 


In the preface to the Gospel of St Luke the writer states 
definitely that the information which he is about to record for 
Theophilus was derived from those ‘which from the beginning 
were eye-witnesses and ministers of the word.’ And as he him- 
self was certainly not a disciple of Christ from the first, it was 
necessary that in the earlier treatise he should consult others, 
and it may have been needful to do so for the greater portion 
of what he has there written. But in the later book the sources 
of his information are not necessarily of exactly the same kind 
as for the Gospel. So that the preface of the Gospel need not 
be taken as having reference to the Acts likewise; and it is 
manifest from the passages in which the author in the Acts 
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speaks in the first person plural that he meant to imply that he. 
was himself an eye-witness of the events which he is there 
describing. What has been said in the notes on iii. 8 about the 
graphic character of the language there used, and of its simi- 
larity in style to the Gospel of St Mark, the vivid narratives of 
which have much in common with the acknowledged language 
of St Peter, it seems not improbable that the account of the 
events at and after the Ascension and of the spread of the 
Gospel in Jerusalem (Acts i.—v.) may have been drawn directly 
or indirectly from that Apostle’s information. We may also 
ascribe to the same source all those portions of the narrative in 
which St Peter plays a conspicuous part, and of which the 
language is markedly of one character. Such portions would 
include ix. 32—xi. 18 and also xii. 1—19, much of which could 
have come in the first instance from no other lips than those of 
Peter himself. From some member of the Hellenistic party, of 
whom St Luke would meet many during his travels with St 
Paul, (just as we know (xxi. 8) that he dwelt with Philip the 
Evangelist many days at Caesarea,) our author probably drew 
the whole of that portion of his narrative which relates to the 
appointment of the deacons and the accusation, defence and 
death of Stephen (vi.—vii.), as well as those notices of the after 
movements of the Hellenistic missionaries (viii. 1—40, xi. 19—30, 
xii. 25) which are found at intervals in the history. 

The narrative of Saul’s conversion (ix. 1—30) must have been 
told by St Paul himself, and after xiii. 1 the remainder of the 
book deals exclusively with the labours of that Apostle, and as 
the writer had abundant opportunities while journeying with 
St Paul of hearing all the history of his life before he became 
his companion, we cannot suppose that he has recorded anything 
in that part of his narrative except what was derived from the 
information of the Apostle or his fellow-labourers. 

There remain the two historic notices (1) of the rest experi- 
enced by the Churches of Judaea and Galilee and Samaria 
(ix. 31) and (2) of the death of Herod Agrippa (xii. 20—28); 
but of these, if, as we have endeavoured to shew, he were living 
amidst the events of which he writes, the author would be aware 
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from his personal knowledge; and the natural manner in which 
both these incidents are introduced indicates how well the 
writer knew that for his Christian readers as well as for himself 
a slight hint would recall the bypast trials of Christ’s Church. 


VI. ON SOME ALLEGED DIFFICULTIES IN THE CHARACTER OF 
THE NARRATIVE IN THE ACTS. 


It has been said in recent criticism on the Acts that the book 
represents the Gospel as intended not for Jews only but for 
all mankind, in a manner at variance with the teaching of the 
Gospels. Those who put forward this objection would assign 
the teaching of the universality of the Gospel message to St 
Paul alone and would set it down as his development of what 
was meant at first to be only a modification of Judaism. 

That in .the Acts the preaching of the Gospel is represented 
as for all nations is certainly true. St Peter says (ii. 39) ‘The 
promise is unto you and to your children and to all that are 
afar of, even a8 many as the Lord our God shall call.’ The 
accusation laid against Stephen (vi. 14) was that he had said 
‘Jesus of Nazareth shall destroy this place and change the 
customs which Moses delivered us’ and his whole defence shews 
that he had preached that not the Jews nor Jerusalem were 
any longer to be God’s special care, but that all men were now 
to be embraced in His covenant, while the whole of St Paul’s 
labours are directed to make of Jews and Gentiles one worldwide 
Church of Christ. But the student of the Gospels need surely 
find no stumblingblock here. For if we take that which is on 
all hands accepted as the most Jewish of the Gospels, that of 
St Matthew, we can see that the universalism of the Acts is 
therein foreshadowed from the first, and spoken of definitely 
before the close. To God’s ancient people His offers of mercy 
were made first, and in accordance with this is the conduct of all 
the preaching of the Acts, but Gentiles are no longer excluded 
when once Christ has been born. To lay the foundations of the 
Christian Church firmly in the short space of the ministerial 
life of its Founder it was needful that the labours both of Himself 
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and His disciples should be confined within a limited range, and 
directed to a people prepared by the Old Testament revelation 
and among whom some were likely to be ready to hear the words 
of the Gospel message. But while the infant Jesus is in His 
cradle we see wise men from the East brought to be His earliest 
worshippers. The voice of His herald proclaims that not the 
natural seed of Abraham shall of necessity be heirs of the pro- 
mises, but that God is able of the very stones (and if so, much 
‘ more from among the rest of mankind) to raise up children unto 
Abraham. When the ministry of Christ is begun and He takes 
up His abode in the border land of the Gentiles, we are reminded 
that it had been made known of old that ‘the people which sat 
in darkness were to see great light, and that light is sprung up 
for them that sat in the region and shadow of death.’ Then what 
can be more universal than the benedictions with which the 
Sermon on the Mount begins? The poor in spirit, the mourners, 
the meek, the pure, the merciful, these are not restricted to the 
Jewish race, and on these it is that Jesus utters His first blessings. 
How often too does He shew that the customs of the Jews were 
to be done away, the ceremonial law, the fastings and the sabbaths 
to be disregarded, while the moral law was to be widened and 
deepened so that all men should learn that they were neighbours 
one of another! How often does He select the Samaritans to illus- 
trate His teaching, and place them before us as those with whom 
He was well pleased, while He points out (Matt. viii. 10) that in 
the Roman centurion there was faith manifested beyond what He 
had found in Israel! It is true that when Jesus first sent out 
the twelve (Matt. x. 5) He said unto them ‘Go not into the way 
of the Gentiles’ but this was in the same spirit in which all the 
teaching of Christianity had its commencement among the 
Jews. Yet the Lord, who gave the injunction that this should 
be so, knew that those to whom the message was first sent would 
largely refuse to hear. For He adds to his commission the warn- 
ing that His ministers are going as ‘sheep among wolves, and 
foretells that they should be persecuted from one city to another 
(Matt. x. 16—23), and goes on to say that His message is to be 
published far and wide, yea even proclaimed, as it were, from 
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the housetops. When He speaks afterwards (Matt. xii. 18—21) 
of His own work in the language of Isaiah He quotes ‘He shall 
shew judgment to the Gentiles...and in His name shall the Gentiles 
trust’ and before the close of that same address He adds those 
words which proclaim that not only the ties of race but even 
those of family and kindred are to be disregarded in comparison 
with the unity of all men in Him ‘Whosoever shall do the will 
of my Father which is in heaven, the same is my brother and 
sister and mother.’ 

Think too how he figures the kingdom of God. It is a tree 
(Matt. xiii. 32) in whose branches the birds of the air from all 
quarters shall come and find a home: it is a net cast into the 
wide sea of the world and gathers (xiii. 47) of every kind of fish; 
while the field in which God’s seed is to be sown is not Judea 
nor Palestine nor any limited region, but in His own gracious ex- 
position (xiii. 38) ‘The field-is the world.’ He makes known 
(Matt. xviii. 11) that His mission is not to save one race only but 
to seek and save that which is lost, and says to the professedly, 
but only outwardly, religious among His own people (xxi. 31) 
‘The publicans and harlots go into the kingdom of God before 
you,’ and adds the solemn warning afterwards (xxi. 43) ‘The 
kingdom of God shall be taken from you, and given to a nation 
bringing forth the fruits thereof.’ 

And as the end of His life drew near Jesus spake even more 
plainly. Thus He says (Matt. xxiv. 14) ‘This Gospel of the 
kingdom shall be preached in all the world for a witness unto 
all nations, and His final commission (xxviii. 19) bids His dis- 
ciples do what St Luke tells us in the Acts they did: ‘Go ye 
therefore and teach all nations baptizing them...and teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you.’ 

When in one Gospel we find so many evidences of what the 
character of the Christian preaching was meant to be, we need 
not examine farther to see with how little ground it is asserted 
that in the Acts St Luke paints Christianity in different colours 
from anything that was known to the writers of the Gospels or 
set forth in the life and teaching of Jesus. As the angels pro- 
claimed at the birth of the Lord, ‘the tidings of great joy’ were 
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to be ‘unto all people,’ and the new-born King while ‘the glory 
of God’s people Israel’ was also heralded from the first as to be 
‘a light to lighten the Gentiles.’ 

Another objection to the narrative in the Acts is that the book 
marks no rupture with Judaism. To bring this objection into 
prominence much stress is laid, by those who use it, on the 
severity with which St Paul speaks of the Judaizers in some 
parts of his letters, notably in the Epistle to the Galatians. 
From the language there used it is argued that the Apostle had 
broken altogether with Judaism, and that the picture of his life 
and labours as we have received it in the Acts is untrustworthy. 
Now first of all it is extremely unlikely that the preachers of 
Christ’s Gospel, with His example before them, would sever 
themselves from their Jewish brethren until circumstances arose 
which forced them to do so. Our Lord had been a devout Jew 
while rebuking without measure what was deserving of rebuke in 
Pharisaic Judaism. And what we have set before us in the Acts, 
first in the doings of the twelve, and then in the story of St Paul, 
is in natural sequence to the Gospel history. Peter and John 
going up to the Temple at the hour of prayer is the link which 
binds one history to the other, and it is a link which would not 
lightly be broken, for who could be so powerfully appealed to by 
the first Evangelists as those who had the ancient scriptures 
already in their hands? 

And in St Paul’s case a distinction should be made between 
Judaism and Judaizers. He knew that Judaism must pass 
away, yet how tenderly, lovingly he deals in his letters with the 
devout Jew. The Judaizers, who were of set purpose an obstacle 
and hindrance to the work of the Gospel, he cannot away with. 
They are the men who desire merely ‘to make a fair shew in the 
flesh,’ who preach ‘another Gospel,’ and therefore are to the 
Apostle anathema. But he could still see constantly in the Law 
the pedagogue appointed to bring men to Christ; and how near 
his heart his own people were we can discern from that Moses-like 
language of his written to the Romans at the very same time that 
he wrote in his severest strain to the misleading Judaizers among 
the Galatians. In what a truly tender light St Paul regarded all 
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that was Jewish is seen from his words to the Romans (Rom. ix. 
1—5) ‘I say the truth in Christ, I lie not, my conscience bearing 
witness with me in the Holy Ghost, that I have great sorrow 
and unceasing pain in my heart. For I could wish that I myself 
were anathema from Christ for my brethren’s sake, my kinsmen 
according to the flesh: who are Israelites; whose is the adoption, 
and the glory, and the covenants, and the giving of the law, and 
the service of God, and the promises; whose are the fathers, and 
of whom is Christ as ¢oncerning the flesh, who is over all, God 
blessed for ever.’ Now this very same feeling is shewn to us in 
the Acts. There to the Jews he becomes a Jew that he may gain 
them for the Gospel. He follows the advice of the brethren in 
Jerusalem and takes on him the Nazirite vow, and in his speech 
before the Council he shrinks not from saying ‘I am a Pharisee, 
a son of Pharisees,’ exactly in accord with the spirit which 
dictates again his argument to the Romans (xi. 1) ‘Did God 
cast off His people? God forbid. For I also am an Israelite.’ 
And those whom God had not cast off we may rest sure St Paul 
had not cast off, nor made with them such a breach as is sug- 
gested by those who argue from some expressions in his Epistles 
that the behaviour described in the Acts is not such as St Paul 
would have shewn to the other disciples nor they to him. 

Again it is said that in the Acts Peter is represented as Pauline 
in all he says and does and Paul’s conduct is pictured as in 
complete harmony with Peter’s. But to those who believe that 
these two were both Apostles of the same Jesus, both preachers 
of the same Evangel, both guided by the same Holy Spirit, 
there is nothing but what is natural in this. The historian 
brings both before us as labouring for the same work, the ex- 
tension of the Gospel according to Christ’s command from Jeru- 
salem to the ends of the earth. He gives us only short abstracts 
of what either preacher said, and is it not to be supposed that 
there would be great similarity in the drift of their addresses? 
Their main theme must be the Resurrection as a proof of the 
Divinity and the Messiahship of Jesus. Their chief exhortation 
‘Repent and be baptized in the name of Jesus Christ for the re- 
mission of your sins.’ 
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But this figment of a Pauline and a Petrine party never 
entered into the thoughts of either Luke or Paul or Peter. 
There were partizans of Paul and of Peter at Corinth, it is true, 
but we know how they were rebuked by Paul himself, who bade 
them remember that Christ was not divided. Nor is there any 
evidence worth the name that His Apostles were divided. Paul 
tells us how he rebuked Peter because he stood condemned by 
the inconsistency of his own actions. But it was the rebuke 
of a friend and not of an opponent, for in the same chapter 
he speaks of Peter as one who had been entrusted by the Spirit 
with the Gospel of the circumcision, and who had given to him 
and Barnabas the right hand of fellowship, as labourers in a 
common cause though in different fields, But neither in the 
Acts nor in the Epistles have we any warrant for that opinion 
which is so prominent in the Clementine fictions of the second 
century. There, without being named, St Paul is alluded to by 
Peter ‘as the man who is mine enemy, and under the guise 

of Simon Magus is attacked for reproving Peter at Antioch. 
These writings are a most worthless ground on which to base 
any argument at all. Their author, whoever he may have been, 
durst not mention St Paul by name, so doubtful is he of the 
acceptance which his work will meet with; and yet it is of these 
works that writers who deny the fidelity of the New Testament 
documents assert ‘there is scarcely a single writing which is of 
so great importance for the history of Christianity in its first 
stage.’ It is out of these fictions that the Petrine and Pauline 
parties have been evolved. The writings of Justin Martyr, who 
knew the sentiments of Christians in the Holy Land at the 
beginning of the second century, have no trace of these parties, 
neither is there a trace to be found in what is left us of the 
writings of that Judeo-Christian Hegesippus. And if these 
men, who were in the position to know most about it, have no 
word of the matter, we can only conclude that the opposition so 
much dwelt on did not exist, but that, just as in the Acts we have 
it set before us, the preaching of Peter and Paul was in entire 
harmony. For them Christ was not divided, nor did their 
doctrine differ except so far as was made necessary by the con- 
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dition of the audiences which they addressed. For a fuller dis- 
cussion of this subject than is here possible, and for demonstra- 
tion that there was no antagonism between Paul and the rest of 
the Apostles, the reader is referred to Dr Lightfoot’s Essay on 
‘St Paul and the Three’ in his Edition of the Epistle to the 
Galatians. -- 

In the notes on various readings the text of the Vulgate has 
been compared throughout and it will be found that that version 
supports to a remarkable degree the readings given in the earliest 
MSS. 

The language of the Acts, and in part the grammar, has 
been illustrated, where it is possible, from the Septuagint (and 
especially from the Greek of the Apocryphal Books), since to that 
version we are indebted in the main for the New Testament 
diction. 

As will be seen from the Index, a considerable number of 
extracts from the Homilies of Chrysostom on the Acts have been 
given in the notes. The study of patristic commentaries is now 
encouraged by some of the University examinations. It there- 
fore seemed worth while to draw the attention of the student 
from the first to such commentaries, and no more attractive 
writer than Chrysostom could be found with whom to begin 
an acquaintance with patristic Greek. 

Where the recently published ‘Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles’ offers any matter illustrative of St Luke’s history it 
has been noticed, and in the same manner reference will be 
found not unfrequently made to the various portions of the 
Apocryphal Acts. 

For grammatical reference Winer-Moulton has been quoted 
where the student might wish for a fuller discussion of any point 
than could be given in the notes. 
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Te Kat wpoondvtot, “ Kpires xat “ApaBes, axovopev 
AarovYTMV avTaY Tais HweTépals yAWaoaLs TA peyadela 
tov Oeov. ” éEiaravro S¢ ravtes nai Sinrropodvro, adXos 
ampos GAXNov Aéyovres, Ti Oérer todTo elvat; * repos 
dé Siayrevalovres EXeyov Sti Trevxous pemertmpévor 
eo iv. 

“Srabels 5é 0 Llérpos ody trois &vdexa emijpev Thy 
hovny avtod xai avwepOéyEato avtois, “Avipes lovdaior 
kal of xatroixodytes ‘lepovcadnp mavtes, TovTO vpiy 
yvwotov éotw, Kat évwricacbe Ta pnpata pov. ‘ov 
yap as vpets vTroAapBavere ovTot peOvovow, got yap 
Gpa tpitn THs 7pépas, * aX TobTO éoTLv TO eipnpévov 
Sia tod mpodytov "lwnr, "Kai éoras ev trais éoxaracs 
nuépais, Neyer 0 Oeds, exyew@ ard Tov TvEvpaTos jou 
émri macav capa, kai mpopnrevcovaw oi viol buav Kat 
ai Ouyarépes vay, Kal of veavioKxot Ypov 6pdoets dypov- 
Tat, Kal ot mpecBUTepor Vuav éevuTrvios évuTrvtac Oncor- 
tar «ai ye émi tovs SovrNous pov Kal éml Tas SovrAaS 
pou év Tais nuépats éxeivars éxyed amo Tod mvevpatds 
pov, Kal mpopytevcovew. “nai Sdcw tépata év TO 
ovpave ave Kal onpeta eri THS YAS KATO, alwa Kal Trip 
cai atplda Katrvod. 6 HrLos peraotpadycetat Eis 
aKOTOS Kat 4 oedAnvy eis alua, mpiv édOeiv Hpépay 
xuplov thy peyadnv cai éridpavy. ™xal éorat was os 
dy émixadéonrat To Gvopa Kupiov cwOncerat. 

*~Avopes lopanXirat, dxovoate Tovs NOyoUS TOUTOUS" 
"Incody rov Nalwpaiov, avipa arrodederypévoy aro rob 
Geod eis vas Suvapect Kal répace Kal onpeiots, ols érrol- 
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3 J ma e \ b] J € A \ 9 A Ww 
noev 5s’ avtov o Beds ev pécw var, Kabas autot oldarte, 
98 a a ¢ / A s A amy 

TovTov TH wpiopévyn BovrF Kal mpoyvwaes Tov Beod Ex- 
\ \ 3 2 , Sx a WMA fC 
Sotov dia yeipos avouwv mpoomntavtes avetdate, ™ dy 6 
Geds avéotnaoey AVaas Tas Wdivas Tov Bavarou, KaBoTt 
’ 9 \ a > A e393 9 ~ 25 N 
oux nv Suvatov xpateiaOas avtoy un’ avrod. *™ Aaveid 
yap déyes ets auTév, Hpoopwpny Tov Kiptov evetridy pou 
\ i 3 a b] f \ A, 
Sut travtos, Ste ex beEvov pov éotiv, iva uy carevOa 
* Sia trodro nudppavOn pov 7 Kapdla Kal yyaddidoaro 
n yAdooa pov, ére 5¢ xal 9 cap& pou KatacKnvece 
ép édridi, “Ste ovK éyxatanreipes thy ~ruyny pov 
s a 
eis GOnv ovdé Swces Tov Savoy cou ibeiy ScapOopav. 
98 > 4 U oy \ “ , b] , 
éyvapicas prot ddovs Cwns, wAnpwces pe evppocuvns 
\ a , 29 w ’ yon > oA 
peta TOU Tpocwrov cov. ™ dvdpes adeddol, éfdv eizreiv 
PETA Trappnalas mpos Vuas Tepl Tod Tarpidpyov Aa- 
( , 3 U \ 3 4 A \ n ? fe 
veld, éTt Kai éreXevTnoe Kal eran, Kal TO pyjpa avToU 
A ., “A 4 , 
Eor ev nuiv aypt THs nuépas TavTHS. ™arpopyTys ody 
of A“ 
virapyev Kal eidas Tt SpKm Gooey a’T@ Oo eds Ex 
KapTrov Tis Gagvos avToD Kabioat emt Tov Opovov avrod, 
*‘ arpoidoy édadnoev Trepl THS avacTacews TOU XpicTod, 
Ore ovTE éyxaTedcipOn eis ddouv odte 7 cap avrod eldev 
t 82 a \ 9 a > ¢ e ’ e 
ditapOopav. ™“tovrov tov 'Incody avéorncev 6 Oecs, ov 
wayres nueis eopev paptupes. ™ TH SeEta ovv tod Oeod 
irpobels tyv Te erayyediav mmvevpatos Tod aryiov 
AaBav tapa Tov twatpos éEéyeev TodTO D vpels BETTE 
. t ga} \ > 2 ’ \ ) , 
wai axovete. “ov yap Aaveid avéBn eis Tovs ovpavovs, 
rE de b) 4 Ei U n J 1@ 9 
éyec 5é autos, Kizrey xipios TO Kupiw pov, xabou ex 
5 An 35 a fr D > @ , € 4) 
efiay pov, * ws av Oa Tods éyOpovs cov virotrod.oy 
” A 386 > A s 4 a 3 
Tay Today cov. “dodaras ody yLywoKETW TAS OlKOS 
> A , > Vv \ LY i¢ ‘ > S 
Iopanr btt nal Kvpiov avrov Kat Xpiorov o Beds érroin- 
re) A a ¢ 
aev, ToUTOY Tov Incody ov UueEis EcTavpwoaTe. 
37>? , A , i) , 4 
Axovoavtes 5& xateviynoav thy Kapdiav, elroy 
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Te mpos tov Ilérpov nat tovs Nowtrovs atrooroNous, Ti 
roinowpev, dvdpes aderdoi; *lérpos Sé mpds avrovs, 
Meravojncate, xal BarticOntrw éxactos vuay én Te 
ovopate Inood Xprotod eis Aheow Tov apapriov buav, 
Kat AnurperOe thy Swpeay Tod ayiov mvevpatos. ™ vpiv 
yap éorw 7 érrayyedta xal Tois Téxvois bueoY Kal Tact 
Tois eis paxpav, ods av mpooxaréonrat Kuptos 6 Beds 
nov. érépors Te Adyous TAElooW Stenapriparo, Kal 
jWapexarel avtovs AEyov, 2aOnre aT THS yeveas THS 
oKoXLas TauTys. 

“ Of pév ody atrodeEdpevot Tov Adyoy avrov éBarri- 
acOncav, Kal mpocetéOnoay ev TH npépa exelvyn vuyal 
woe Tpioxidvar. “Aoav Sé wpocKxaptepobvtes TH S1- 
Sayij TOV atrocTd\wv Kat TH Kowwvia, TH KAdoE TOD 
dptouv Kai tais mpocevyais. “ éyivero S¢ racy ypuy7 
poBos modXa Te Tépata Kal onueia Sia TOY aTrooTONwY 
éyiveto. “ rravres 5€ of wicrevovtes Hoav él TO avTO 
kal elyov Gtravta xowd, “xal ta xtypata Kal ras 
vrapEes érimpacKov Kat Stepépilov avta mracw, Kabore 
dv tis xpelay elyev’ “Kal? nuépay Tre mpocxaptepobvTes 
dpobupasoy év TO lep@, KA@YTés TE KaT olKxov apTor, 
HeTeAXapBavoy tpopys év ayaddacet Kal aheddrnte 
xapolas, “ aivodyres tov Oedv nal Eyovres yap ampds 
OXOV TOV AAV. O 5é KUpLOS TpoTeTiOEL TOUS TwLopévousS 
Kad nuépav eri To auto. 

3 ‘Tlérpos 5é cab “Ilwavyns avéBawoy els td iepov 
él T)yv @payv THS Tposevyys THY evatny. * Kal TLs avnp 
YWOAOS ex KoLias pNTPOS aUTOD UIapxwv éBacraleTo 
dv éridouv Kal’ nyépav pos thy Ovpav Tov tepod Thy 
eyouévny wpalay Tov aitely éXenpootvny trapa Tov 
elamropevopéve eis TO iepov’ * ds idwv Ilétpoy Kat ‘Iwar- 
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, b f > \ ¢ \ ? f / 
yyy pédXrovTas elotevas Eis TO lepoy pwTa éXennoaUYHY 
rNaBeiv. ‘arevicas Sé Tlérpos eis avrov adv re lwdvvy 

, 2 € a Be Ol 3 A > OA 
elrrev, Bréypov eis nuds. °6 8é éretyev avtois mrpocdo- 
A“ 3 > A aA 
Kav tt Tap avtav NaBelv. °elrrev Sé Térpos, Apyvproy 
( e A 
Kal ypvotoy ovy virapye: pot 3 Sé Eyw, TodTO cat 
Side év TO GvO "Inood X D tou N 
in @ ovonate Inco’ Xpiorod rou Nafwpalou 
éyerpe Kai tTepirate. "Kxal weac.as autoyv ths Sekias 
NELPOS Tryetpey avtov. Tapayphya Sé éotepewOnaav ai 
, ae, ,_\ ‘gg \ 2 ! 
Bacets avtod cal ta ogupa, * Kai éEarrdopevos Extn, Kal 
a a \ 
qepieTrarel, Kal eta NOev adv avTots Eis TO Lepoy TrEpt- 
a e / A 9 A \ S 9 A 9 
jTatav Kal addNOuevos Kat aivev tov Oeov. * Kat eidev 
A € A : ae | A \ b] ro N 
Tas O Nads avToY TepiTaTObYTA Kal aivobytTa Tov Oedy 
” érreyivwoKxov S€ avTov, STL OdTOS Hv OG Tpds THY édeEN- 
poovvny KaOnpevos él TH wpaia mTvAy Tov tepov' Kab 
> f U XN 3 , 9 a 
éwAnc@ncav OapBovs Kal éxoracems él Te cupBeBn- 
KOTL AUTO. 
™ Kparobvros Sé avtod rov Ilérpov xat tov Iwavynu 
/ A € \ \ ’ \ > \ a a a 
ouvédpapevy Tas 6 ads Tpds aUTOUS eri TH TTOe TH 
Karoupévy Yoropavros ExOapBor. “ idav 5é 6 IWeérpos 
amexpivato jpos Tov Naov, “Avdpes ‘Iopanrirat, Th Oav- 
A P \ are a Cc A ld > , € OL 5 U 
patere él tovre, 4 nuiy Ti areviere ws tdia Suvapet 
A aA > ¢ 
n evoeBela TreTroinKoow Tov TepiTareiy avtov; "6 eds 
"ABpadp nat “Ioadk nai “laxwB, 6 Ocds tav watépwr 
e a 3107 \ A ? a 3 le) N e a \ 
nav, eookacev Tov Traida avTov Incodv, dv vets pév 
’ / 
mapedoxate kal npynoacGe Kata mpocwrov IItXarov, 
{ ? f 3 , . 146. A Se } f \ 
xplvavtos éxelvou arrodvew “vpels b€ Tov aytov Kai 
Slxavov jpvncacde, kai nrncacbe dvdpa phovéa yapio- 
Onvar vpiv, tov Sé apynyov THs wns azrexteivate, ov 
a e e a id / 
6 Oeds Hryetpev ex vexp@v, ov nets praprupés éopev 
A A a \ 
Sal él tH wiotet Tov Gvdpatos avTod TodTOY, Ov 

a > A y 

Gewpeire kai oldare, eorepéwoev TO dvopa avTod, Kat 
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fe) 9 ‘ 
4 wiatis » 80 avtov Bwxey avtT@ Thy OdNOKANpiaY 
, > + t Cc oa 17 ...\ a +) , 
TravTny amévavTt TavtTav vuev. “Kat viv, adedpoi, 
“ e ov 
olda bre Kata ayvotav érpakate, WoTrep Kal ob dpyovres 
Sudue %6 Se Beds 3 , Sud , D 
vpav’ 6 5é Peds & rpoxatnyyerev dia cTopaTos Tav- 
a nA Y > lo! 4 
Twyv Tov Tpopyntav, Tabeiy Tov Xptoroy avtod, éwd»- 
pwcev ovtas. ™ weravonaate ovv Kat émiaTtpéwate ets 
To éFarerhOjvar vuav Tas auaptias, bras dv Ewowy 
Kaipot avarputews amd Tpotwirov Tov Kupiov ™ Kat atro- 
/ Cia a ra 
ately TOY TpoKexetptapévoy Uuiv Xprorov ‘Inaody, ™ ov 
Sef ovpavoy pev déEacOat dypt Ypdvev atroxatacTacEws 
f e / e \ \ , A e of 
TwavTwy av édadnoev 6 Oeds Sta cTopatos TaY ayiwv 
> 9 IA 3 la) A 22 eo A \ a f ef 
am aidvos avtod mpopntav. ™Mwions pev eltrev ore 
c Aa A 
IIpodnrny viv dvacrnoe: Kiptos Oo Oeds vor ex TOY 
1 A ¢€ A e 9: fe ? a bd t A / 
aderp@y Vay ws E“e’ avTOU axovocoOe KaTa TayTa 
“A - \ e aA 
dca av AaAnon pos vas. ™éctar de mwadca wWuyn 
ef a \ 3 ’ a / 
NTS av pn aKovan Tov Tpodntou éxetvou éEorcOpevOn- 
” a / . “a 
oeTat ex TOU Aaod. “Kal traytes 5é ot mpodnTat amo 
\ a a A 
Lapounr kal trav xabeEns Boor éXadrnoar, Kat KaTny- 
\ A 
yetAav Tas nuepas Tavtas. ™vpets eoTée ot viol TeV 
mpopntav Kat ris SiaOnnns As SuéBero 6 Oeds mpos 
TOvS TaTépas nuwVv, ANe€ywv wpdos "ABpaap, Kal év re 
f / p a ie Eve p ne LO oe 
oméppati cov évevroynOnoovrat macae ai watpial THs 
nw 9 a A 
ys. “vty wrpwrov 6 Oeos avaotnaas Tov Traiba avTod 
ee A 2 \ ) a ¢ aA 2 a 3 , 
aGNTETTELNEY AUTOV EVAOYOUVTA UmasS ev THO aTrooTpépew 
9 A a 
ExacToV ATO TOY TovnpLaY vLeDV. 
4 1 A , \ > A A \ , > ¢ 
arouvTwy S€ avT@y Wpos TOV AaoP, ETéeTTHOAV 
avrois of lepeis Kal 6 oTpaTnyos TOD tepod Kal of Yad- 
a \ 
Sovxatot, * dsatrovovpevor Sia To SiddoKew avrovs Tov 
\ \ , ? na? ~ N94 we 
aov Kat KaTayyedXew ev T@ Inoovd tTHv avactacw THV 
9 a 8 N bd U 9 A \ A \ wv 
éx vexpav, * Kai éréBaXov avtois Tas yetpas Kal EBevro 
4 
eis THPHoOW Els THY avplov’ HAY ydp éoTrépa 7S. 
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f 
*qrodAol Sé TaY aKovoavTwy Tov AeyoY éTricTevVeay, Kal 
dyevn On apiOuos tov avdpav wae yirdiddes srrévte. 
6§> / de 2 N \ 4 OF 2 A \ 
éyévero él tTHv avpiovy ovvayOjvat avTta@y Tovs 
dpyovtas Kat rovs mpeaButépous Kai Tovs ypapparels 
év ‘lepovoadnp, °xal “Avvas o apxtepeds xat Kaiadas 
cat "Iwavvns wat “ArdéEavdpos xat boo: joav éx yévous 
A n 4 
adpytepatixov. "Kal orncavtTes avrovs ev TO pkow 
3 , b , U A > ? 
éruvOavoyto, Ey mroiq Suvayer 4 év rolw ovopats érrot- 
A \ s 
noate TtovTo vpeis; *rdte Ilérpos wAnoOeis mvevparos 
ayiov elev pds avrous, "Apyovtes Tod Naod Kal mpeo- 
A 9 
Burepot, ei nycis onpepoy avaxpivopeba emi evepyeotia 
avOpwrov aabevods, év tivt odtos céowotat, © yvuworov 
” A ¢ A \ \ A a a | % 9 
éoTwm wacw vp Kal tayti Te AAG ‘Icpanr, Sri ev 
“A 9 , 9 ” A A “A e€ A 
T® ovdpate “Inco Xpiotod rob Nalwpaiov, ov vpeis 
, 
éoraupwcate, dv 6 Beds Hryetpev ex vexpwv, ev TovT@ 
e , e f/f 
ovToS TrapéoTnKey evdttioy Vuav vyins. “ovTOS éaTLV 
e 4 , 
0 ALBos 6 eEovdernBels Ud’ Vay THY oiKodopwY, O YyeEvO- 
’ \ , 12 \ > ) ? ” 
feevos els Kehadnv ywvias. “Kat ovK éoTi ev aAdM 
’ \ © r, IDA \ w 9 ¢\ 
ovdevi 1) cwrnpia’ ovdé yap ovoua eat ETepoy vTr6 
\ 9 \ \ 5 PY , bf Rd 8 f >] oO 8 “a On 
Tov ovpavoy To Sedopévov ev avOpwrras ev @ Sei cwOjvar 
ec oa F 
pas. 
“@ewpotvres 5é tHv rod Ilérpov wappnciav kai 
"I , \ o , a Ww Q 9 / / 
@avvov, Kat KataXaBopevots OTe avOpwiros aypapparoi 
> 
eto Kal ov@rat, COavpatov, éreyivwoKov Te avrovs bre 
\ ’ a 
avy T@ Inoot joav, “ rév re avOpwrov Brérrovtes crv 
9 a a 
avtois éorw@ta Tov TeOeparrevpevov, ovdéy elyov avret- 
wey. ™ keXevoavtes Sé avtovs éEw Tod ouvedpiou azed- 
Gciv, cuvéBarXov mpds aAAHAOUs * AéyovTes, Té soen- 
cwpev Tots avOpatois TovTOLS; OTL wey yap YvwoTOY 
onpetov yéyovev Ot avtayv, Taaty Tos KaToLKovaty ‘lepov- 


> 


4 \ A 
carn pavepov, cai ov Suvayeba apveicOar ™ ard’ -iva 
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pn emt wreiov StavennOy eis Tov Nady, aTretAnowpcba 
9 ry 4 aA 9 A fed > Ff , N 
avtois pnKkéTe Aare eri TOE ovomate TovT@ pndevi 
b / 18 N / 9 \ , \ 
avOpwrrev. Kal KadécavTes avTovs TapnyyerNay TO 
xabdrov pn PbéyyerOar nde SiddoKew eri TH Ovopate 
a? a 19 € Q\ , . 3 ' ’ ’ 
tod ‘Incod. “6 8é Ilérpos nai ‘Iwavyns atroxpibévtes 
eltrov mpos auvtous, Ei dixasoy éotw évwtiov tod Oeod, 
e a 9 , a a a a t . 20.2 ’ 
Upa@v axovey parrov 7 Tov Oeod, xpivate “ou Suva- 
n "A r 
peOa yap npeis & elSapev Kal jeovoauev pr) Rarer. 
21 e¢ de / b h 9 , \ 
of b€ wpocatre:iAnodpevos atréAvocay avTous, pndev 
evpiaxovTes TO THs KOAAaTwVTAL avTOUS, Sia TOV adn, 
ef U 0 7/ \ \ 9 A / +) > a 
dre mavres eddEalov Tov Oeov émt T@ YEyOvOTL. ETOV 
A 9 , , € W 297? WwW 
yap iv Wwreovwv TecoEepaxovta 6 avOpwros éd’ Ov ye- 
YyOVvEeL TO ONLELOY TOVTO THS idoews. 
*®° Arrovvévres 5€ 7APov mpos Tavs iSious Kal amrny- 
ff A n 
yelhav baa pos avTovs ot apytepets Kai of rpeaBuUTepot 
? 4  ¢ \ 9 t e \ > 
elTrav. ot 5é axovoayres opoOvpadcy jpav pwvyy 
\ \ 
apos Tov Oedv Kat elmrav, Aéamrota, ov 6 Totnoas Tov 
’ A A 
ovpavoy Kal Thy ynv Kal Thy Oaraccay Kal TravTa Ta év 
> A r.) “a 
avTois, * 6 Tov Tatpos nuav dia mvevpaTos ayiou oTO- 
paros Aaveld raids cov citrov, ivati éppiatay eOvn 
\ . 9 , D 26 , ¢ a 
Kat aot EuedeTHGay KEeva; “ TapeoTnaay ot Bac iris 
A > A 
THS YNS Kat ot GpyovTes cuvnyYOnoay ert TO avTO KaTa 
la) A lad , 
Tov xuplov, nal Kata tov Xpiorod avrov. ™ cuvny- 
\ 9 9 9 , 9 A , c > t ‘ 
Oncav yap ew adnOeias ev TH Torker TavTH emt Tov 
e AQ / a | A A v € H / 5 \ 
dytov maida cov ‘Incobv, ov éxpicas, Hpwdns te Kat 
A 9 ‘4 28 a 
IIdvrios TeXGtos ovv €Overw Kai ANaots Iopanr, * rrotn- 
, S 
gat voa ny Yelp covKail 7 BovAn cov TMpowpicer ryevéeo Oar. 
A 3 AY > ] 4 
*xal Ta vov, Kupte, Eride él Tas amrethas avTa@v, Kat 
A , A A 
Sos tots SovAots wou peta Tappynaias Tracns AaNely Tov 
a) > 
Aoyov cov “dy TH THy yelpa gov Exteively ce els lacww 
\ A > 
Kat onpeta xal tépata yiverOar Sua Tov ovopatos Tov 


V. 6 
aylou tatoos gou “Incov. ™ xal SenOévrwy avrav éca- 

/ ¢ / 3 2 / 9 / 
NevOn 6 Toms ev @ Roav cuvrypévot, Kal erdrnoOnoav 

f 

&mavres tod wyiov mvevparos, Kat éXaXovy Tov NOyor 
Tov Ocod peta trappnatas. 

Tod Sé rAnOous TeV TioeTevcavT@y Av Kapdia Kal 

A > a # 

puyn pla, cat oddé els Te THY UrapyovTwY aUT@ Edeyer 
iScov elvat, AAN Hv avrots arravra Kowa. ™ xal Svvaper 

s 9 , \ U e » / a 9 
pleyary dredidovy To paptTuptov of atréoaToXoL THS ava- 

re a 9 
oracews Tod Kupiov “Incod, yapis re peyddn ny ért 
qwavras avutous. “ovdé yap évdens tis Hv ev avrois 
daoL yap KTHTOpES Ywpiwv 7 OLKL@Y VIrHPYoV, TWAOUYTES 
Epepov Tas Tiysas TAY TWiTpacKopéevwy © Kal er(Gouv rapa 
Tous modas TOV aTroaToAwy’ StediSeTo 5é Exacr@ Kabore 
dv Tis xpetav elyev. ™'Iwond 5é 6 érixdnGels Bapva- 
Bas aro tév arroatoXor, 6 erty peOeppnvevopevor vLOS 

U a , 37 , 
mwapaxArjnoews, Aevirns, Kumpios te ever, ™ virapyovros 
> A 3 a f v a ¥ 
aUT@ Gypov, TwAncas Bveyxev TO ypHua Kal OnKev 
Tapa Tovs 1robas T@Y aTOTTOAMY. 

5 'Avnp b€ tes "Avavias dvépate ov Lardelpy TH 
yuvatkl avtod éradAnceyv xtjpya, “Kal évordicato amo 
THS TYLAS, TvvELdVINS Kal THS yuVatKos, Kal éveyKas 
Hépos Te wWapa Tovs modas taY atrooroAwy Onxev. 
83.9? \ ¢ 4 3 / 43 c € A 

eltrey 5€ 6 Ilérpos, “Avavia, dvati érAnpwcev 6 catavas 
THv Kapdiay cov, WevoacOai oe TO veda TO aytoy Kal 
voodicacbat amo THs Tins TOD yapiov; ‘ovxi pévov 
cot Euevev Kad rpabey év rH of eEovola vripyev; tl bre 

7 p 7 of éEovcla virnpyev ; 

” >. 7 \ a a 9 

eGov ev TH Kapdia cov TO Tpaypa TodTO; OUK erevTw 

avOpdtras adda Te Oe@. "*axovwy 5é 6 ‘Avavias tovs 

NCyous TovTous, tecwv eEepvtev' Kai éyévero pdBos 
t 2 \ ! \ > + - 62 D e 

péyas él waytas tous dxovovras’ *avaoraytes Sé of 

/ 
vewrepo. ocuvéoreiNay avrov Kal éFevéyxavtes e0anrav. 
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A “ \ re) 
"éyévero Sé ws wpav tprav Siaornpa Kain yuvn avTov 
\ > a \ \ | eg) 6 gs 3? / de \ 
un eidvia to yeyovos eiondOev. ‘arrexptOn 5é mpos 
> \ / 9 4 3 ¢ \ 3 s 
aurnv Ilérpos, Eizré pot, et tocovrov to ywplov are- 
Soabe ; 7) 5é elev, Nai, rooovtov. °6 &é Ilérpos arpos 
avTnv, Tt ore cuvedwvnOn viv teipacar to tvedpa 
/ b] A e / A ; \ wv > \ 
xupiov ; idov ot wodes TOY Oarpavrawy Tov avdpa cou emt 
TH Ovpa, wai é£oicovely ae. “étrecey S¢ trapayphpya 
mpos Tovs mddas avtov, kat éFepuEev’ cioeNOovres 5é of 
veaviono, evpov auTny vexpay, Kai éevéeyxayres @Oarvay 
\ \ Y) 2 A 11 \ 28 , , 9,? 
mpos Toy avdpa autTns. “Kat éyévero poBos péyas éd 
OAnY THY EexkAnclay Kal ért mavras Tovs axovovTas 
TAaUTAa. 
™ Ava O€ tay yeipav TOV aTrocTOAwY éeyiveTo onpeta 
Kat Tépata moddN\a ev TO AaQ’ Kal joav spoOvpaddov 
Ul “a A “a “~ a 
dmavtes év TH oTod Yorouavtos’ “trav dé Aowrav 
ovdcis €TOApa KOANGCOaL avToOis, GAN’ eueydAuvev av- 
\ € a 
Tous 0 dads’ “ wadXov 5é wpoceriPevto mictevovTEes TO 
/ »¥ , @ 9 5 a \ A 15 PA Y 9 
Kupio, THOn avdpav te Kal yuvaixav, “ dore Kal ets 
Q f b , ‘\ 9 n \ r 7 \ 
Tas WhaTelas éxdépew Tors acbevets xat tiOévae ert 
KXLvapiwy Kat xkpaBattwv, iva épxopévouv Ilérpov Kay 
] oKLa étickiacy TWi avrav. “auvnpxeto 5é Kai TO 
wAHGos TeV TéptE TorEwv ‘lepoveadhp, PépovTes ac-. 
Oeveis Kat oydoupévous vd mvevpatwy aKxabaptor, 
olruves €Oeparrevovto atravtes. 
17? \ . e939 \ \ ’ e \ 2 A 
Avacras 5é 0 apxvepevs Kal trayres ol cu auTa, 
4} ovoa aipeots Tév Yaddouxaiwv, éerrAncOncay Enrov 
18 A >] 4 4 “ > \ \ J \ 
kat éweBadov tas yYelpas él Tovs atrocToXous, Kal 
” » a 9 ’ , i9 v \ / 
EGevro avrous év rynpnoes Snuocia. aryedos 5é Kupiov 
A \ 4 \ 4 a A > , 
dua vuxros qvo-ev Tas Ovpas THs puranns éEayaydv Te 
‘ A 
avrous elmev, ® lopeverOe nal orabévres NadeiTe ev TO 
lep@ TO AA@ TWavra ta phpyata tHS Cons TavTns. 
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™ axovaoavtes S€ eionjAOov vireo Tov GpOpov eis TO iepov 
Kat édiéacxov. taparyevopevos 5é 6 apytepeds Kal oi 
UV aUT@ cuvexddecay TO cuvédpiovy Kal Tacay THY 
, a Ca 9 , \ 9 b \ 
yepouciay trav vidy "Iopanr, nat améotevray eis TO 
Seopwrnpioy ayOjnva avrovs. ™oi 5é mapayevopmevos 
ec / ? 2 > A ? “ A, > , 
UTNpeTaL ovy evpoy avTous év TH dudAaKn’ avactpé- 
wravres 5é amnyyettav ™déyovres S71 To Seopwrnpcoy 
f , 9 “9 > 4 \ 4 
eUpomey Kexdetopevoy ev tracy aadadela Kai Tors du- 
@ a > \ A a 9 / \ 2Q/ 
NaKaS EoTaTas él trav Oupar, avoi~avres bé Ew ovdéva 
eDpopev. “ws Sé yxovcay Tovs AdyoUS ToOUTOUS O TE 
oTpaTnyos ToD iepov Kal of apytepeis, Suntropovy mept 
avrav, Ti ay yévoiro TovTo. ™aparyevopevos Sé Tis 
amnyyerney avtois Ott “ldovd of avdpes ods EOeaGe év TH 
ry > \ 9 nA e@ nA e A \ / \ 
guraxy ciciv ev T@ iep@ Extates Kal SidacKovtTes Tov 
Naov. “Tore areXOay 6 oTpaTnyos ody Tols VInpéTats 
2 3 / 5 \ / 2 a \ peers | , 
nYyev avrovs, ov peta Bias, epoBodvtTo yap Tov Raoy, 
\ A . 7? ' \ 2 A ; 2 a 
un NOacbeow ™ ayaryovtes Sé€ avTous Ectncav ev TO 
’ ’ ’ \ e932 \ By 7 
cuvedplp. xal érnpwrncey avrTovs 6 apytepevs ™ NEeywr, 
Iapayyeria rapnyyetNapev vyiv pn Siddoneyw él To 
9 > , 
ovopaTtt TovT@, Kal iOov TwemANpa@xaTe THY ‘lepovcadyy 
n a e A ‘ , > A 933 e a 
THs Sidayns vuwv, nai Bovrcobe érrayayeiy ép nas 
TA a » , 3 ed \ \ / 
70 alua tov avOpwrovu rovrov. ™atroxpiOeis dé Ilétpos 
kab ot améatondo. eltray, TlesBapyeiy Set Oe@ parrov 7 
9 80 ¢ \ a , c a ’ a 
avOpdrros. © 6 Peds TaY Trarépwy nua nyetpev Inoodn, 
ov vpets Stexetiploacbe Kpepacavtes él Evrov’ © rovrov 
° 4 ’ Q A my] A 5 a > oA 
0 Beds apynyov Kal cwtnpa iywcey ty Sefid avrod 
Sodvat peravotavy TO “lopanrd Kal adecw apaptiar. 
a f / A 
"al nueis eopey paprupes TOV PNUATWY TOUTwWY, Kal 
TO m1rvedpwa TO dytov O édmxev oO Geos Tots TreBapyovow 
AUTO. | 
= Oi 8é dxovcavtes Siempiovto xai éBovdevorto ave- 
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a \ 4 A 
Ney avtovs. “dvacras 5é Tis ev TO cuvedpin Papi- 
a > fs , / , A 
caios ovopart Laparinnr, vonodiddoKaros tipos ravi 
a ” ; 

To aw, exédevcey e€w Bpayv te Tors avOpwrrous 
a 85 9 _/ \ > ff 9 A 5 T a 
Twotnoat, ~ elrrév te pos avtous, “Avdpes ‘lopanAiraz, 

A a Ud 
mpooéyere Eavtois evi Tois avOpemrois Tovrais, Ti wéd- 
\ a 9 
AeTe mpaccey. “apo yap TovT@Y TaY nmEepay avéorn 
2 n 
@evdas, Néyou clvai twa éavtov, @ mpoceKALOn avipav 
A 9 \ / U 
apiOuos ws TetTpaxoclwy, Os avynpéOn, Kai TavTes OooL 
’ 2 An f , of ? 297 
érel(Oovro avt@ SvedvOnoav Kat éyévovro ets ovdév. 
7 wera TovTrov avéorn ‘lovdas o VadsAaios év rais nué- 
a A / > A, 
pais THS atroypaphs Kai awéotnoev Naov OTTiaw avToOd 
Kaxeivos am@AeTo, Kal travres ba0t érreiBovTo avT@ 
SteaxoptriaOnoav. “xal ra viv dréyw vpiv, aTroaTnTE 
> A a ’ ’ / . oy ) f_. ¢ 9 
ano Tov avOpeTrwy TovTwY Kai adhere avrous’ bri éav 
? 3 > @ V4 e \ a * \ a 
7 €& avOpdtrwv 7 Bovdy altn 7 TO Epyov TodTo, KaTa- 
a a b) ‘ 
rvOncetar “ei 5é ex Oeod eoriv, ov Suvncecbe Kxata- 
a ’ i) ' \ ’ ¢ a 409 , 
ADoaL avToUs, pnToTe Kal Oeowayot evpeOjre. “ erret- 
cOncav Sé avt@, Kal TpooKkadeaadpevosr TOVS aTroaTONOUS 
4 / A al > \ A > 2 a) 
Seipayres trapnyyetAav pi) Nadely ert TO ovopatre TOD 
’ a es “ane \ 9 9 , / 
Inood, cat avedXvcavy, “Ot pev ovy éropevorto yai- 
ce) f 
povres a0 Tpogwrov Tov auvedpiov, OTe KaTnEwOnoay 
A 9 > a a 
vTép tod ovoparos atriywacOnvar “Tracdv Te nuépay 
évy TO lep@ Kal Kat olKxov ovK émavovTo SidacxKorTes 
‘ 9 / \ \ > a 
Kal evaryyeArComevos Tov Xptorov ‘Inaodv. 
6 ’Ry Se ae fe , , A 
y 0€ Tais Hmépats TavTats TANOVVOYTAY TaY 
A > 7 \ A c a \ 
Habnray éyévero yoyyvopes tév “EAAnvcta@y ampos 
\ e s f A va a 
tous Efpacous, ort tapeOewpodvto év TH Svaxovla TH 
A % A 
KaOnuepwh at yipat avtav. *mpooxareodpevor 5é ot 
, \ A a 
daddexa TO AROS Tov pabnTav elmav, OvK dpeorov 
? c A , \ , A a a 
EOTL NAS KaTaNEavTas Tov NOyov Tod Oeod Staxoveiy 
f a 
tpamélas. * émicxépacbe ovv, adergoi, dvipas é& tudv 
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paptupoupévous émta TAnpers Tvevpatos Kal aodias, 
ols Katactnoopev él THs ypeias Tavrns’ * nels 5é TH 
Mpocevyyn Kai TH Svaxovia tod Adyou mpooKaptEepnao- 
pev. *Kxal ypecev 6 Aoyos évamrLoyv TravTOS TOU TANOoUS, 
wal éferéEavro Srépavov, dvipa mdynpn wiotews Kal 

4 e #7 \ 4 A id 
Tvevpatos aytou, al Pirvrrov cat IIpoyopov cat Nixa- 
vopa Kat Tinwva nal Tlappevav xat Nixddaov mrpoon- 

’ ,  6@_A_¥ > 2 A ’ ’ 

Avrov ‘Ayrioyea, ° ods Ectncay evaTrioY TOY aTroTTONWY, 
Kat mpocevéduevot éréOnxav avrois tras yelpas. "Kai 
e / wv” nm bd XN > @ A e 9 \ 
6 NOyos TOD Geod niEavev, Kai érrAnOuvero 6 aptOuos 
tav pabnrav év ‘lepovoarnu odddpa, torus Te byXos 
TOY léepéwy VIrnKOVOY TH TricTet. 

°Zrépavos bé€ mwANpns yapitos Kal Suvapews érroies 
Tépata Kal onpeia peyara év TO AAG. * dvéotnaay Sé 
TiWES TOY EK THS TUvaywyHs THS Neyouéevns ArBeptlvwy 

\ 3 
xal Kupnvatwy nai "AreEavdpéwy wal tév amo Kiduxias 
cal ’Acias cuvfnrobytes to Xtepave, * Kal ovK toxyvoy 
9 a A 4 \ nm , a ; 11 4 
avriothivat TH copia Kai T@ mvevpate @ éXNare. ™ TOTE 
¢€ A BA 5 4 ef > f 3 fa) 
viréBarov avopas eyovtas ote “Annxoapev avTod da- 
NobvTOS pnuata BrAdodnpa cis Motiojy cai roy Oeov. 
* cuvexivnoay te TOY Aady Kai TovS TpeaBuTépous Kai 
TOUS ypappateis, Kat éerioraytes cuvnpiracay avTov 
Kal Hyaryov eis TO cuvéedpiov, “ éotncav Te mapTupas 
“a / 
apevdets Néyovtas, ‘O dvOpwrros ovTos ov waveTas AaABY 
pnpata Kata Tov TOTOU TOU ayiou Kal TOD vowov' “ aKn- 
/ ‘\ ’ a / CF > aA e a 

Koapev yap avTov AéyorTos OTt Inaods 0 Nalwpaios 


oUTOS KaTaAUoeEL TOY TOTOY ToUTOY, Kai dANaEEL TA EON 
15 


rs) 


& tmapédoxev nuiv Mavojs. 

> A e ¢ 9 A / 9 \ 

avrov mdvres ot xabeCopevoe ev TH ovvedpio, eldov Tod 
mpdawrov avrod wcel mpoowTrov ayyéXou. 

1 1, e 9 a OF a c ¥ ae 

T ‘Elev S€ 6 apxsepevs, Ei tadra obtws exer; *6 


Kat aTevicayvrTes Ets 
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> 
5é pn, "Avdpes aderdol cat marépes, axovoate. 6 Geos 
U a n A 
THs S0E—ns @f0n Te TaTpl nudv "ABpadp Svte ev tH 
Megorotapla mply 7 Katotnnoa avroy év Xappay, * xat 
9 4 > # 3 A A 9 A 
elirev wpos auvrév, "K€eAOe ex tHS yAs cou Kal é« THs 
auyyevelas cov, kal Seipo eis THv ynv fy ay cot SelEw. 
‘rore €EeNOov ex yns XadSaiwv xarodxnoev ev Xappav. 
9 ww N A 9 a 4 4 » fe! lA 
xaxelOey pera to avroavety Tov tmatépa avrod peTto- 
> 5] 4 a / > A e a A 
Kigev aUTOV Eis THY YHY TAUTHDY Els HY VmeEls VoV KaTOL- 
a 5 \ > > A , ’ 2 A _9dON 
Keire, "Kal ovK EdwKEY aUT@ KANPOVOpiaY év aUTH OVdE 
“A / bY i“ a A 3 ? 
Bipa odds, nal érnyyeiAato Sotvat abr@ eis Kard- 
oye avtny Kal T@ oTréppaTs avTOD eT avToV, oVK 
ovTos auT@ téxvov, *édarnoev SE otrws 6 Oeds Stt 
wv \ J >] lal U 9 A > 4 A 
Korat 76 orréppa avrov mapoixoy év yi addoTpia, Kal 
SovAWcovew avTO Kal Kak@aovow ern TeTpaKocta. 
"kal to GOv0s @ éay Sovrcvaovaw, Kpiwa éya, 6 Oeos 
4 \ iY A b] Uy \ / 
el7rev, kal pera tavta éEeXevocovtat Kai NaTpevcovaly 
poe év TO TOM@ ToT@. ‘Kat Edwxev avTe SiaOn«nv 
TEeptTouns’ Kab oVTws eyévynaev Tov ‘loadK Kal qepté- 
94 rn e , an 3 f Ns \ \ ? / 
TEMEV AUTOY TH HMEPA TH Oyd0n, Kai “Iloaax rov ‘laced, 
cab ‘laxwB tovs dddexa tratpiapyas. "Kal of tatpt- 
U , \ b A ? 4 > ” 
dpyat &mro@aavtes Tov ‘lwond arédovto eis Aiyurroy’ 
Kat nv 6 Beds pet’ avtod,”° nal é€ethato avtov éx Tracey 
A Ul > A \ Mw 9 A , \ J 
tav Orirpewv avrod, nai Swxev avtd yapw nal codiav 
évavtiov Papa Baoiréws Aiyvarrov, cal xatéornoev 
b ) 4 ¢€ t 9 ¥ \ ¢ \ i ’ fo) 
avtov nyovpevov er’ Alyuirov cat bXov Tov olKov avrod. 
™ rOev 5é Aptos ef Srnv rHv Alyutrrov Kal Xavaay xal 
Orwnpes peyddyn, Kai ovy evpisxoy yopradcpata of Tra- 
Tepes nuav. “daxovoas Sé laxo8 évta atria eis Aiyurr- 
tov éfarrécrethev Tovs Tratépas Huey mpatov’ ™ 
a / 9 > nA al a! 
T@ SevTépw uveyvwpicOn "lwond tois adeXdois avrod, 
Kal havepov eyéveto t@ Papaw 76 yévos lwoond. “ azro- 


\ 3 
Kat €v 
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atreihas 5é “lwaond perexadecato ‘laxo8 tov ratépa 
avTov Kal Tacay Thy ovyyéveray év ypuyais éB8oun- 
xovra trévre. “Kal xatéBn ‘laxodB eis Alyvrrrov, xat 
éreNeuTN TEV avTos Kal ot TaTépes nuav, * al pereréOn- 
aav eis Suyeu cal éréOncav ev To pynpatt @ Gynjcaro 
9 \ A 9 / A “A eC a > Q 9 
Afpaap tins apyupiou mapa trav viev "Eypop év 
> , 17 @ Q de o e ? A 9 , 
vyéy. “Kadas o€ Ayyifev o ypovos THs Emaryyerias 
HS @poroynoev 6 Beds tH 'ABpadp, niEnoev 6 dads 
car érAnOuvOn év Atyvrrre, * dypt ob avéorn Bacinevs 
? >» ¥ A 9 aN \ 3 , 19_e_. 
étepos em Alyumrrov, 0s ove noee TOY Iwand. ™ ovros 
U a 
KaTATOpLaapLEVvos TO YévOS HuaY exaKkwoeY TOUS TrAaTEpAs 
Tov troveiy TA Bpédyn ExOera avtay eis TO xn Cwoyoveic- 
A a oo aA A 
Oar. ev @ Kaip@ éeyervnOn Movons, nal hv aotetos 
n @ A Oy > 4 C) “ DJ “A vw wn” 
T@ Ge@. Os avetpadn pnvas Tpels ev TH OlKM TOU 
, gi >? , A 9 ~ ? > A € 6 U 
matpos. ™ éxreOévtos S¢ avTov avetdato avroy 9 Ouya- 
‘ e e 
Tnp Papaw Kat aveOpévaro avrov éavrij cis viov. ™ Kal 
oo a > f 9 
éraidev0n Meavons év macn codia Aiyurtimy jv Sé 
\ 9 ’ \ ee, 23° 9 fe 
Suvaros év Aoyots Kal Epyous avrov. ™ ws dé erAnpodTo 
AVT@ TETocEpAaKoVTAETHS Ypovos, avéBn emt THY Kapdlay 
9 fe! 9 A 3 \ 3 a \ e A 
avrov émiokéyacOat tous adeXgovs avrovd tous viovs 
) ’ % ) OF > ’ > 2 \ 
Iopanr. “xal Sev tiva adiKovpevoy yuvvato, Kat 
erroinaev éxdixnaw To KaTatrovoupévm tratatas Tov 
Aiyorriov. ™ évoputey 5é cuviévat tovs aderdovs ott 
¢€ A \ A ? a / / 2 ae. 2° 
o Geds Sta yetpds avrovd Sidwow cwrnpiay avtots’ “ot 
9 aA 
dé ov cuvixav. TH Te émtovayn nyépa BON avrois payo- 
, , 
uévots, kal cuvnrAXNagoev avTovs eis eipnvnv citar, 
"Avdpes, aderpol éore’ ivati adicetre aXdXndOUsS; “0 é 
adikav tov wAnciov amwoato avuTov eitrav, Tis ce 
, v \ 29? € a 28 > 
KaréoTnoey apyovra kat Sixactny éf nuav; ™ un ave- 
a \ 
Nely pe oD Bédess, OV TpoTroV avetres eyOes Tov AiyuTr- 
tov; “édvyev 8¢ Mavens ev te Oyo TovT@, Kal 
THE ACTS 2 
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> + ’ ? a M 3 ’ eo. ¢f e 4 , 
éyévero apotKxos ev yn Madcap, od eyevynaer viovs Svo. 
30 \ 4 7 Af / ” 9 3 A 9 
Kat wWAnpwbévrwv érav teccepaxovta why avT@ év 
a Ww > \ 
Ti} épnpw Tod Gpouvs Lwa ayyedos ev Proyi arupos Ba- 
g1 ¢ Y oo OA 6 A 20 ¢ \ 4 ‘ 
tov. “6 5 Mavans idov eGavpacev TO bpapa’ Tpocep- 
a \ 
xouevov d€ avTovd Katavoyjcas éyevero dwyi) xupiou, 
“~ € A > 
2°Ryo 6 Oeds Tav Twatépwy cov, 6 Geos ABpadp xai 
\ / 7. A 
"Ioadk xal “JaxdB. evrpopos dS€ yevoyevos Maions 
A 9 b ] A 
oux éToApa Katavoncat. “eimev 5€ a’T@ O KUpLos, 
a a ied : \ / 
Adcov 7d vrodnpa taév tod@v aov' 6 yap Totes éf’ 
@ €otnkas yn ayia éotiv. “idev eidov THY Kaxwow 
a le) n SS a “a 
Tov Naov pov Tov év AlyiTT@, Kal Tod otevaypod 
9 A v A 4 b] , ra) 3 i. AY “ 
avta@v nKovaoa, kat KaTéBnv éEedeaOas avTovs Kal viv 
Sebpo atrooteiiw ce eis Alyurrov. *™ rovTov Tov Mai- 
a A 
ony, dv npvnoavro evrovtes, Tis ce KaTETTHTEY dpyovTa 
Kat Sixactnv; TodTov 6 Geds al dpyovta cal AUTpwTHY 
bd f + \ > U a 3 / > Aw 9 
aTéoTadKey adv Yerpl ayyéXou TOD oPOévTos avT@ év 
a U ‘\ , 
Th Bato. “obtos éEnyayey avrovs woimoas Tépata 
Kal onpeia ev yn Aiylrte@ Kai év épvOpa Caraooy- Kat 
ne v YD ALyuTTs puvpe We 
3 A b e oe 
év TH Epnuw éTn Tescepaxovra, “ovTos éorw 6 Mav- 
a ¢€ ” a Ca 9 , ‘ , ¢C HA 9 
ons 0 elras Tots viois ‘lopanr, Lpodntny vpiv avac- 
, ¢ \ 9 A 9 a e a“ e 5) t 38 ? 
thoet 0 Oeds éx Tav aderdav vay ws Eee. * ovTOS 
éoTiv O.yevomevos ev TH EKKANTIA eV TH EPNuM pEeTAa TOD 
> , A a 7 A 2 aw fal \ A 
a@yyéXou Tod AaXobvTos avT@ év TO Spee Yuva cal Tay 
/ e An A 256 / : A } A a - 
TaTépwov nuav, os edeEato hoya Covta dovvar nuiv, 
39 f ’ ’ ber. ee D Q e 0 ¢ oA 
@ ovx nOéAncay viIrnKoot yevéo Oat Of TaTEpes Nay, 
3 \ 3 / \ b , ? a / b J 
GANA atdacavtTo Kal éotpadnoay év rais Kapdiats av- 
Aa bd Mv 40 _3 , a 2 , , Cc «a 
tav eis Aiyumrov,  evrovres TQ “Aapov, Iloincov nyiv 
Geovs of mpotropevaovtat nav’ o yap Movons ovros, 
A by aad a 9 a > 7 ’ ¥ : 
Os é&yyayev nuds ék yis Adyurrov, ove oldamev rh 
éyévero auto. “Kal ewooyoroincay év tais nwépats 
éxeivars Kal avnyayov Ovaiav To@ eiddAw, Kal evppai- 
Ss nyay ¢ é ?) Pp 
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a v “a a a 
vovTo év Tois Epyous TOY yelpwv avTav. ” éorperev 
5é 6 Beds nal rapédwxey avtovs NaTpevety TH oTpaTIa 
“a > A ‘ , 3 , a a 
Tov ovpavod, Kaas yéeypatrrat év BiBX\@ Ta TpodyTor, 
M7) cdayia nal Ovaoias mpocnvéyxaré pot érn Teccepa- 
Kovra év TH épnpe, olos “Iopanar, “ nal dveraBerte tH 
oKxnuny tod Monroy Kal rd dorpov Tod Oeot ‘Pedav, Tors 
e , A ? A 
TUTroUS os erroLnoaTEe MpooKuvElY avTOIS; Kal peTOLKLA 
e “a 2 , “ a@e \ A ’ 
vpas émrexewva BaBudN@vos. “n oxnvn tov paptupiou 
qv Tots waTpacw nuav év TH épne, KaOas dterakato 
e A A oe a a > \ A A , 
0 ANadkov T@ Movon tTroltnoae avTiv Kata tov TUToV 
Ae D . aN Ns ee, , ¢ ' 
Ov éwpake’ “jy Kat elonyayov SiadeEGpevor of Trare- 
\ a , a a 
pes Hay pera ‘Incod évy TH Kataoyéces THY €Ovav, oY 
\ 3 \ , a 
éEwoev 0 Oeds amd mpocdtrov THY TaTépwv Hua, ews 
a -e A / A ? a ce) 
tov nuepov Aaveid, “ds cdtpev ydpi évadtriov tod Beov 
1. 2 7 Coa ’ a oy 5) / 47 
kal yrncato evpelv oxnvepa T@ oixw "laxoB. “ Yordo- 
a 9 9 » 7 
pay Sé @xodéunoev avte@ olxov. “adr ovy 6 UioTos 
’ ’ a 6 \ , , aoe 
év yeipotrointots KaToiKel, KAOwS 6 TpodHnTns NEyet, “‘O 
aA e Ly A A 
ovpavos pot Opovos, 7 Sé 7H ViroTrodiovy Ta Trodwy pov’ 
“A > 4 
otov olKov olKodopnoeTe pol, Aéyer KUpLOS, 7) Tis TOTOS 
A , 9 / : 
TS KaTaTavceds pov; “ovyl 7 yelp pou éroincey 
Aa U b] 
Tatra wavrTa; " oxdnpoTtpaynrot Kal atrepituntos Kap- 
a a A U 
Siais Kal Trois waiv, vues acl TH TvevpaTe TO ayin 
9 , € “ “A A 
aVTLTiTrere, WS Of TraTépes YoY Kal vues. ™ TiVa TOV 
Tpopytav ovK ediwkay of TaTépes vuwOV; Kal aTréeKTEL- 
vay tovs mpoxatayyeiNavras epi THs édNevoEews TOD 
Stxaiov, ov viv vyets mpoddtat Kai goveis éyéverOe, 
\ 4 
* oituves eXaBete Tov vdépmov eis Statayas ayyéXwy, Kat 
b ] 
oux épurAdéate. 
54? Ul \ a 5 , aA / 3 
Axovoyres 5€ tadta Sserpiovto tais Kapdiats av- 
a \ \ 3g 7 9 ’ a5 cP 
tav Kai E8pvyov tovs odovtas em avtov. ™ vrapywv 
A / e 
d€ TANpNS Mvevpatos ayiov, aTevicas eis TOV OUVpavoV 
258 
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eldev Sofay Oeod xal ‘Incovy éarara éx SeEvav Tod Oeod, 
Sal eb [S00 Oewpw@ rovs ovpavors 6 ; 
kat elev, ‘Id00 Oewpw@ rovs ovpavods Sunvouypévous 
kat Tov viov tov avOpwrrou éx Sef&av éctata tov GBeod. 
57 / de a , \ ? 27 A 
xpataytes 0€ hovyn peyady ouveryov Ta WTA avTOV 
kal @ppncay opoOvpadoy er avtov, ™xai éxBadovtes 
éw tis Tovews EALOoBcrOUY. Kal ot papTupes amréBevTo 
Ta iparia avtav tapa Tovs 1dédas veavlov Kadoupévov 
Lavrov, © cal eAvGoBorovv tov Yrépavor, erixadovpevov 
Kat Néyovta, Kupte ‘Inood, déEat ro rvedua pov. © Geis 
\ \ / ” “A / , \ / 
dé ra yovata Expakev hovyn peyady, Kupie, pn otnons 
avrois THY apaptiay TavTny. Kal TOTO eiTrav éxoLpnOn. 
8 1 a ee a a 39 / 2 A 
Latros 5é ny cuvevdoxay TH avaipéoes avrod. 
ay 4 de 3 2 4 a e / 5 \ 4 > \ 
yevero 6€ év éExeivn TH nyépa Suwypos péyas én 
\ ’ / \ > € , : ’ \ 
Thy éxxAnoiay thy év ‘lepocodvpots’ travtes bé S16¢- 
omapnoav Kata Tus ywepas THS lovdaias cal Lapapetas 
ANY TaV aTooTéNwy. *auvexcopicay 5é Toy Lréhavov 
v > a \ 3 4 \ , > 9 7 A 
avépes evraBels Kal érroinoay Kotrerov péyay én’ avT@. 
3 n 13 / \ 92 ’ \ \ ) 
Ladros b€é eAvpaivero thy exxAnciay, Kata TovsS olKOUS 
elo Tropevopevos, TUpwY Te avdpas Kal yuvaixas Tape- 
didou eis dudakny. ‘*ot wey otv Siacrrapévtes SunXOov 
evayyertlopevoe TOV AOYOV. 
*@Dirsrmos 5€ xaterOady eis THY TOW THS Yapa- 
3 a A 
pelas éexnpvaocer avtrois Tov Xpiorév. *° mpocetyov Sé of 
dye TOs Neyopévots Vard TOD Dirlarrrouv opobupadoy év 
A bd , 9 \ 4 \ a wv 9 / 
T® axovew avtovs Kal Brérew Ta onucia a érrolet. 
"qroXAol yap Twv éyovtwy mvevpata axabapra, Bowvra 
govn peyaryn eEnpxyovto’ trodXol dé wapadedupevoe Kal 
xwrot eparevOnoav * éyévero S€ wodXr) yapa év TH 
monet exeivyn. “dvnp Sé tis ovopats Lipwv Tpovmnpyev 
> “A / , \ 9 , \ mv a 
év TH WoAE payevoy Kai éEtotavayv Td EOvos THS Dapa- 
petas, A€ywr elval Twa éavtov péyav, @ mpocetyov 
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Ul 9 A an & f , e 7 bd 
TAVTES ATO plKpov ews peyadXou NeyorTes, OuTos eotey 
9 Svvayus tod Oeod n Kadoupérvn peyary. ™ wrpoceiyov 

\ 2 «A 4 \ e “a “a 
dé avt@ bia To ixave ypovm Tails payelas éEeoraxévar 

9 , 12 ¢/ \ 392 a , : 
autovs. “bre dé érictevoay TO Pirimr@ evayyerdcto- 
pep tepit ths Baairelas Tov Oeod cal rod ovoparos 

le) A 4 A 
"Inood Xpiorod, éBawriovto dvdpes re Kat yuvaixes. 
A 
6 Sé Siuwv nal avros érictevoev, cat Bamtiobeis Hv 
mpooxaprepav te Pirie, Oewpayv tre onucia Kai 
Suvapets peyadXas yivopévas é&iotaro. 
“’Axovaavtes 8€ ot év “Iepoaodvpots atroctonot Srt 
565 ¢ YY U \ 4 A r) A 9 , 
exTat ) 2apapeta Tov ANoyorv Tov Geov, atreaTrethay 
\ ’ \ n 9 ’ 150° ’ 
ampcs avtous Ilétppv xai Iwavyny, “ cities xataBavres 
mpoonvéavro Twept avtay bras ANaBwou Tvedpa drytov. 
16 207 \ 9 >.> 9 2. a9 , ’ 
ovdéerrm yap nv ém ovdevt autav émimeTtT@Kds, “Ovov 
‘ a A 
dé BeBarriopévon virjpyov eis TO Gvopa Tov Kupiov 
‘Inood. “dre éretibecav tas yeipas én’ avrovs, xal 
éraduBavov mvedua ayov. “idev 5é 6 Livwv Ste Sia 
THS emilécews TOY yEeLpav TaV atroaTONwy Sidorat TO 
Tvevpa, Tpornveyxey avrois ypenpata “réyov, Adore 
Kapol thy étovciay tautTnv, va @ éav ér7i0w Ta 
pol +7 LUTNY, ; TAs 

n 4 an V4 J 
vetpas Aap Bavy tvedpa dytov. ™ Tlérpos 88 elev mpds 

3 Ul A 9 f ( N M > bd , v4 
avtov, Td apyupiov cov avy aol ein eis away, ott 
tHv Swpeay Tod Oeod evopicas did ypnpatwov KracBar. 
91? ¥ ‘ 2A\ a ’ a , , . 

oUK EoTL Gol pepis OVdE KANPOS Ev TH OY TOUTW 
7 yap Kxapdla cov ovK éotw evbeia Evayte tod Oeod. 

a / \ / 

* weTAaVONTOY OvY amo THS KaKias gov TavTNS, Kal de7- 
“a e 4 A 

Onre tod xupiov ef dpa adeOycetal cot n émivola THs 
xapdlas cov’ ™eis yap yoAnv mixpias Kal ovvderpov 

> 
adixias 6p® oe dvta. ™“arroxpiOeis 5é 6 Livwy elmer, 
n A ‘ 

AenOnre vpeis virép éwod mpés Tov KvpLtoy, draws pndev 
9 > 9 2 > 4 an oe \ 2 ’ 
é76XOn er’ ewe dv eipnxate. “ot wéev ovv StapaptTupa- 
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pevot Kal AaANoavTEs TOV NOYOY TOD KUpioU UIréaTpEdoy 
eis ‘IepoocXupa, Troddas Te Kopas TaY Lapaperrav 
evnyyeriCovro. 

*®"Arryeros 5€é xupiov ékadnoev wpos Piririov Neé- 
you, AvaocrnO nai mopevou Kata peonpBplay éi thy 
ear \ , > ve \ >- ’ . 
céov thy KataBatvovoay amo ‘lepovoadnp ets T'agvav 

et > \ ” 27 } 3 \ > 16 \ id ‘ 
avrn caotly Epnpos. ™ Kal avactas émopevOn. Kai dou 
avnp AiOio edvodyos Suvdorns Kavdanns Baoiioons 
AlOtorwy, os nv ext wacns tHS yatns auTis, eAndAvVOe 
mpocKxuvnawy eis ‘lepovcadyp, ” iv re vrogtpépar, Kai 
KaOnuevos ert Tod appatos avtod Kal aveyivwoxey Tov 
apodntny ‘Hoalav. ™ cimev 5é To rvevpa TO Pirie, 
IIpécere cai xorrAnOnre te appari tovte. ™ mpoc- 
Spapov dé 6 Pidsrriros AKovcevy avTod avaywoaKovtos 
“Hoaiav tov mpodyrny, cal eirev, "Apa ye yevwones a 
avaywooKes; * 6 5é elrrev, Ids yap av Suvaipny édv 
HH TU Odnynoes pe; Trapexadrecéy Te Tov Dido 
> B 4 Ole AY > A 82 ¢ NY: \ *~ 
avaBavra xabicar adv avut@. n Sé qepioyn THs 
a A 9 , 9 ef ee t 2 AN 
ypadns fy aveyivwoney Hv adtn ‘Os mpoBarov emi 
opayny AyVOn, Kal ws auvds évaytiov Tod KelpovTos 
avToV Apwvos, oUTwS OUK avolyes TO oTOpa avTov. ™ év 
TH TaTrewwoe n Kpicts avtov npOn THY yevedy avTod 
ris Sunynoetar; Ste aipetat amo ths yAs 7 Sworn avtod. 
“ arroxpilels Sé 6 evvodyos TO Pidirir@ elrev, Aéopat 
cou, Trept Tivos 6 mpodnrns AEyet TOUTO ; TEpt éaUTOU 7 
wept érépov tives; “ dvoikas Sé 6 Piduariros TO oTOMa 

A A > 

avrod xal dpEapevos aro THs ypaghns TavTns evyyyeri- 
gato avT@ tov “Incobv. “ws Sé éropevovTo Kata Thy 
odov, AAOov eri te Vdwp, nai dnow 6 evvodyos, ‘180d 
vdwp’ th Kwodrver pe BamrticOjvar; “Kai éxéXevoev 

A \ ef , > 7 ? \ a 
oTivat TO appa, Kal xatéBnoav ayddrepor eis TO Vdup, 
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rd h A ¢ 9 A \ 3 , >] s 
& te Dirstrmos Kat o evvodyos, cai éBatticey avrov. 
89 4 de > 74 > “ NO fe ‘ cA 
te S€ avéBnoay é€x tov vdaTos, TvEedpa KUploU Hp- 
\ Or . \ 3 to > A > sf ¢ 
macev Tov Pidwrrov, Kal ovK eldev avTov ovKéeTtL 6 
9 fe! ‘ 9 s \ \ ear > lo) , 40 ? 
evvovyos’ étropeveto yap Thy 6dov avTod yaipwr. “ Di- 
e 
Meraos bé evpéOn ets "ACwrov, cal Stepyomevos evnyye- 
, A a 
Mero Tas TONES TraGas Ews TOU eXGEiy avToV eis Kat- 
oapetay. 
¢€ \ “ fo 
9 1'O 88 Ladnos re eurrvéwy drreirHs Kal povov eis 
Tous pabntas tov Kupiov, tpoceNOwy T@ apysepel * ATH- 
b aA 
cato Trap avtod émiotoXds ets AapacKoy mpos Tas 
ouvaywyds, trrws éay tivas elpn THs 6d00 SvTas, avdpas 
Te Kal yuvairas, Sedenévous ayayn eis ‘Iepovoadnp. * ev 
\ a ” 
dé T@ TopeverOar eyévero avrov éyyitew TH Aapacke, 
éEaipyns Te avrov tjepinotpawev has ex Tod ovpavod, 
*xai weaoy emt thy yqv YKovoev hoviy Ayovcay avTO, 
LaovrA Laovnr, ri pe SuwKers ; *elarev Sé, Tis el, cvpre; 6 
9 aA ¢ , 
56, “Eyed eius ‘Incods, ov ov Stoners. *SadAd dvacrnOr 
wal eloerOe eis THv Tod, Kal NadXNOnceETAl cot O TE CE 
dei rrovetv. "ot 5é avdpes of cuvodevovtes avt@ elatn- 
b / 9 4 A A aA dé de 6 
Ketoay éveoi, akovovrTes ev THS Hovis, undéva 5é Gew- 
A a a a 9 4 
poovtes. *rryépOn 5é Yavros amd THs ys, avewypévwv 
\ a LJ a b fe) Od "4 ‘ Le) 
dé Trav opOarpa@v avrod ovdey EBdeTrEv’ yetpaywryodvTes 
d€ avtov eianyaryov eis AapacKov. *xal iv nuépas Tpets 
un Brérrwv, cal ovn Epayev ovdé Emcev. 
r) 9 i 
"Hy dé Tus wabntys év Aapack@ ovopate ‘Avavias, 
b ] / 
wai elev mpds avTov év dpauate 6 Kuptos, Avavia. 
\ tg 
6 5é eltrev, Sod eye, xupte. “Oo 5é KUptos Tpds avTor, 
’ A ‘\ 10. > \ \ ev \ Xx , 
vaotas wopevOnr. eri thy pvyny THY KadoupEevny 
“~ A b t 
evOeiay cal Enrnoov év oixla "lovda Ladrov ovopare 
wv 
Tapoéa. ido yap mpocevyerar, “xal eldev dvdpa 
"Avaviay ovdmats eiceNOovra xal émibévta avT@ yeipas, 
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’ 1? / a 
drrms avaBréyry. “arrexpi0n 5é ‘Avavias, Kupuee, 
Ww 3 \ a 4 A > 5 \ / a 
jKovoa amd ToANeY Tept TOU avdpds TovTOV, Oca 

a e ‘. 14 4 
KaKa TOS aylots cou érroincey év ‘lepovcadnu “ Kat 
n / “a , 
dde eyes €Eovciay mapa ray apytepéwy Sijoat travras 
4 9 , . ’ 15 ? Se \ 
Tovs émiucadoupévous TA dvoya gov. “elev d5é€ Ipos 
9. N e v4 U of A bd a bd / 
avrov 0 Kuptos, Ilopevou, dts oxedos exdoyas éaTiv pot 
ovtos tov Bactacas 10 Svopa pou évwriv eOvev Te 
kat Baciiéwv vidv te "lapany “éyw yap viodetEw 
avt@ dca Set avrov varép Tov ovopatés pou trabeiv. 
A A \ 
“anrnrOe 5é ’Avavias cal ciondOev eis Thy oixlav, Kat 
éruels em’ avrov tas yeipas elev, YaovrA aderPé, 6 
s > / 4 b lo) €¢ 9? , b] ae “a 
Kuplos atréotanxev pe, Incovs 6 opOeis cot ev TH 00@ F 
bd YY L A 
NPXOV, Oras avaBrMyyns Kal mdnoOyjs wvevpatos aryiou. 
18 \ Wa Wa bd ? 9 a 9 \ a 9 a e 
Kai evOéws atrérecav avTod aro Tav od0adpay ws 
4 > / / 
AeTrides, avéBrevrév te, Kal dvaotas éBarricOn, * cat 
\ ‘ / a 
AaBwy tpodyny evioyuoev’ eyéveto 5é peta tav ev Aa- 
a a e , ad 
Hack@ pabntav jpépas tivas, ™ Kal evOéws év ais 
cuvaywyais éxnpvocev tov ‘Incobv, Sri odTds eat 6 
eA fe) a 
vids Tov Geot. ™ éElaravro 8¢ wavtes of dxovovres Kal 
”. b) 
édeyov, Ovy otros éorw o tropOnaas év ‘Tepoveadnu 
> 4 a ce) 
TOUS EmtKaNoupéevous TO Gvoua TOvTO, Kal wde Eis TOUTO 
, 7 / ? > U > \ \ 3 
SANUS wa Sedepévous avtovs aydyn él Tovs dapyxte- 
6 2 A \ A “ 
peis; ™ Xaitros S€ pwadrov évedvvapotro cal cuvéyuvev 
A b ) Y ry 
tous ‘lovdalovs to’s xatouxobytas év Aapacke, cvpBt- 
U 
Bafwv bre odds éorw 6 Xpicros. 
28 ¢ \ 9 a 
Os be érAnpobyro nyépas ixavat, cvveBovdevoayTo 
¢ 9 A b nw “a 
ot ‘lovdaio: avereiv adréy’ ™ éyvacOn 8é To Lair 1 
J \ b “a 
értBovrn aitay. tapernpotyto 8 Kal tds auras 
e , 
neepas te Kal vuKTos, Orrws avToy avéedwow' ™daBovres 
\ e \ 9 a A 
dé of paOntal avrod vuaros Sid Tod revyous KabnKav 
? A ] 
avTov yadaoarres ev orrupis., 
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Q 
*Tlapayevopuevos 5€ eis “lepovoadnpu erelpafev Kxonr- 
a A a. A a b (ol ? s 
Nacbar Trois pabnrais Kxai wavres éfoBodvro autor, 
pe) riorevovtes Ott €ott pabnrns. ™ BapvaBas 8é érida- 
Bopevos avroy nyayev mpos Tovs atroaréXous, Kai Senryn- 
gato avtois mas évy TH 0b@ eldev Tov Kuptov Kab Sti 
7 b A ‘ ae ] a 9 ‘ 
é\dAnoev avTa, cai mas ev Aayack@ érappnotacaro 
9 a 9 , 9 fa) 33 \ 9s 9 9 A 9 t 
év te ovopatse “Inood. ™xal nv per ssid al alae is 
a > e la 
pevos Kai éxrropevopevos ets ‘lepovcadnp, “ rappnotato- 
A a 7 
pevos év TO ovdpate Tod Kupiou, éEXare Te Kal ouvetrTer 
mpos Tovs ‘EXAnuiaTtas of dé érrexeipouy avedeiv avrov. 
*érrvyvovtes 5é of adeAdol KaTryayov avrov eis Karoa- 
\ 3 nN 2 A 9 , 31 ¢ \ 9 
pecav Kal eEarréoretNay avrov eis Tapoov. *n pev ovy 
éxxrAnola xa’ OAns tHS “lovdalas xat Tadidaias wal 
Lapapelas elyev eipyvyv, oixodopoupévn Kal mropevopéevn 
a 7 a a 
To oS Tov Kupiov, xal TH TapaxdAnoes Tod drytou 
mvevpatos érrAnOuvero. 
*®’Eryéveto Se [létpov dvepydpevov 51a mavtwv xarer- 
Oeiv Kai mpds tovs aylous Tovs Karotxodytas Avdéa. 
*eipev b€ éxet avOpwrov tiva ovopars Aivéay é& érav 
oKT® Kataxeimevov émi xpaBartou, ds Hv Trapadedv- 
4 4 ‘ 9 9 ae / > / IA / + ) a 
pevos. “Kat eltrev avt@ Oo Teérpos, Atvea, tdrat oe “Inoods 
Xpirros avacrn& Kai orpdcoy ceavT@. ™“xal evOéws 
> ? 9 U e a ¢ 
avéorn. Kal eldav avrov wayres of KatotxodvTes Avdda 
N \ U ty b] , > C 
Kal Tov Lapwva, olrives éréotperav emi tov Kvptoy. 
"Ev ‘loan Sé tis Hv pabnrpia ovopate TaBibd, 7 
Sueppnvevopévn Aéyerat Aopxds. arn nv TwANpNS aya- 
Oév Epyov Kai édennoouvay wv érroie. ™ éyéveto Sé ev 
Tats nuépais éxetvats acbevnoacayv avtTny diobaveiv' 
, \ > \ > € / 88 3 ‘\ 
Aovoavtes Fé EOnxay avrnv ev vTrepdw. *éyryis 5é 
ovons Avddas rH “lommn ot pabnral axovoaytes Stt 
Ilérpos éoriv év auth, améotetAav Svo avipas mpos 
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3 A Aa \ 9 / ” 4 € al 
avTov wapaxadovytes, M71) oxvnons SrerOeiv Ews yay. 
A S * 9 A A 
“avaotas 5é Ilérpos cuvndOev avrois’ ov mraparyevd- 
Pevov aviyyaryov els TO UTEpwoY, Kal TrapécTncaY aiT@ 
waoat at yjpat Kraiovoat Kat émidetxvipevar yuT@vas 
/ , ’ 2 A 
Kal ipatia, doa emotes pet avtav ovoa 1 Aopxas. 
“ éxBarov 8é é€w wavras 6 Ilétpos cal Geis ra yovara 
4 \ 9 , el 
mpoonvEaro, Kal émotpéyas pos TO capa elrep, 
3 e \ wv ‘ n 
TaBi0a avacrnh. 1 Sé nvotEev rods obGarpovs avris, 
‘ 8 “A ‘ Tlé > 10 41 5 \ de 9 A n 
xai idodaa rov Ilérpov averabicev. “ Sods 5é avtn yeipa 
| ee eee \ 
dvéotnoey auTny' dwvijcas 5 tovs aylous Kal Tas 
\ \ / 
XIpas Tapéotnoey avtnv Cocav. “yvwordv Sé éyévero 
> A 
Kal’ érXns THs ‘lowns, Kal érictrevcay TodXol él Tov 
kuptov' “éyévero Sé avTov nuépas ixavas jetvat ev 
U na 
"Toran tapa tive Sipwve Bupoei. 
1? \ , 9 , 9 8 t 
10 *’Avip Sé tus év Kavcapelia cvopats Kopviros, 
e / 9 » A 
ExaTovTapyys €K oreipns THS KadXoupevns ‘IraruKHs, 
23> \ t \ \ \ a oy 
evoeBns Kal poBovpevos tov Oedy avy trayti T@ oixk@ 
3 A tad ’ \ a “a \ / 
avToD, Totwy éXEnpbocuvas TOAAAS TO AAW Kal Sedpevos 
a aA , 3 8? 9 e U a € 
tov Oeov Siatravtos, *eldey ev opapate pavepas, wael 
1 ‘ a n a“ 
Tept @pav éevatTny THS Nwépas, ayyeXov Tod Oeod etaed- 
, \ 2 \ \ 3 8 J A , ac \ 
Oovra mpos avrov Kal eitrovta avT@, Kopyndte. *0 Se 
atevicas avT@ Kai éudo8 ) i Ti é 
é epoPos yevopevos ettrev, Li éorey, 
xupte ; elev O€ avt@, Al mpocevyai cov Kal ai éden- 
> sf - , ¥ A 
pocuvat cov avéBnoay els pvnpoouvoy éutrpocbev Tob 
A le) >] 
Geod. "Kal viv téurpov avdpas ets ‘léranv Kai peta- 
Oa A , 2 2 
Teprpat Liwwva tua os émexarettrar Ilétpos’ * odros 
. ra e 9? 3 
Eeviferat vapa tit Yipwve Bupoci, 6 eoTwy oiKia Tapa 
A e A aA 
Oaraccay. "ws 8é amrnrOev 6 aryyedos 0 NaA@Y avTO, 
a / > A a“ 
govnoas dv0 Tay oixeT@v Kal oTpaTioTyny evoeRH THY 
n , / 
@poaKkapTepovvTwy avTe@, *Kat é&nynoapevos aravta 
avrois atéatetnev avtovs eis THv “lommrny. 
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A U 
°T7 Sé érravpioy oSovrropovytwy éxelywy Kal TH Todet 
9 , > + / ; A “a , 
éyyifovtwv avéBn lérpos eri ro S0pa mpocevEacOar 
‘ ds ¢ 102 7 Se , a } f) 
mepi dpav Exrnv. * éyévero 66 mpoareos nal 70erev 
yevoadOar’ wapacKkevalévrwy dé avtav éyéveto ér 
auvrov éxatacis, kai Oewpel TOV ovpavov avewypévov 
kal xataBaivoy oxevos Tt ws OOovny peyadny, Teccapow 
apyais xaOéwevov eri THs yas, “ év @ vIrnpyev travta 
Ta TeTpatroba Kal éptrera Ths yns Kal erewa Tov 
) a 18 . 9 \ \ > 7 ) \ 
ovpavod. “xat éyévero dwn mpds avrov, ’Avaotas 
Ilérpe Oicov xat darye. “6 dé Ilétpos elrev, Mndapais, 
Kupte, OTe obdérroTe Epayoy av Kxowdv Kat axaGaprov. 
*xat dovn ward éx Sevrépov moos avrov, “A 6 Oeos 
exabapicev od pn Kolvov. “todto Sé éyévero és Tpis, 
9 \ 3 f A n > \ > ‘ 
kal evOds dveAnpdOn To oKedos els Tov ovpavov. 
/ 
Os 5é év éautd Sinope 6 Uérpos, ti dv ein ro 
\ e A 
bpapa & eldev, iSod of dvdpes of awectadpévot aro Tov 
, a 
Kopyndlou Svepwrncavres Thy oixiay tod Zipwvos éré- 
a / , 
oTnoay él Tov TuA@va, “ xal dwvnoaytes érruyOavovto 
ef Xipwy 6 émixadrovpevos Ilétpos évOade Eeviterau. 
19 a Se , 5 r) , \ a 9 
roo 5é Ilérpou SvevOupovpévou trepi Tod 6pauartos elmrev 
\ “A A a A 
To Wvedpa avT@, dod avdpes tpeis Gyrodat ge’ ™ adda 
avaoras xataBnOt, nab tropevou avy avtois pndev S:a- 
i v4 3 ‘ 3 / 3 Uy 21 \ \ 
Kptvopevos, OTL éy@ amréotadKa avrovs. ™ kataBas &é 
Ilérpos mpds tovs avdpas eizrev, Sod eyo eipe ov Cnretre’ 
tis 4 airia 8s av mdpecte; “ot 5é elrrav, Kopynrros 
e ‘ 4 > A 4 \ , “ Lg 
éxatovTapxns, avnp Sixatos nal poBovpevos tov Oedv, 
, la e \ ¢ n A > 4 
paptupovpeves Te VITO bAoU Tod eOvous TaV lovédaiwyr, 
? ‘4 e \ 9 , c + / , 9 
éypnuatiabn vie ayyéXou adyiov peratréwacbai ce eis 
TOV OlKOY avTOD Kal aKxovcal pnpata Tapa cov. ™ eic- 
KaXerdpevos oty avtovs ékéucev. tH Sé émravpiov 
, A IRA 9 a , a 9 a a 
avagtas €&7j\Oer ody avrois, Kai Tives TOY abeAPGOY TAY 
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air6 "ldrrans cuvndOov avt@. “7H dé éravpiov cionrAOay 
eis THY Kavodpeiay’ 6 Sé Kopynasos hv rpoadoxav avrovs, 
cuyxaNerdpevos TOUS ouyyevets avToD Kal Tovs avay- 
Katous didous. 

*®°Os 8 éyévero rob eioeAOety roy [lérpoy, cvvayrn- 
gas avT@ 6 Koprydtos ready eri Tovs Troéas mpocexu- 
vnoev. ™ 6 5é Tlérpos jryeipey avrov Néyor, ‘Avacrn6e 
Kai éy@ avros avOpwrds cis. ™ cal cuvomtdov avT@ 
eionrDev, cai evploxes guvednrAvOdTas TodXous, Epy TE 

\ 9 a gge¢ (a) 3 @e 9 , 4 3 > ‘ 
mpos avrous, *“Tpeis ériatacbe ws abéuerov éoriv avdpt 
"Tovdalm xorrd.GcOar 1} mpowépyerOat GdrAOGVAw Kapol 
&SecEev 6 Oeds pundéva xowoev 7 axabaprov rAéyev avOpw- 
mov - "80 Kat avavtippntas jnArAOov perarrepOeis. 

/ * , ’ , 90 \ oe 
muvOdvouas ody, Tivt NOym pererréuacGée pe; “Kai o 
Kopynrsos é¢n, Amro teraprns nuépas wéypt TavTns THS 
@pas iunv thy évarnv mpocevyopevos ev TO olxw pov, 
kat i800 avnp extn evomcoyv pov év écOntt Naumpa, Kai 
g¢now, ™ Kopynde, eionnovaeOn cov n mpocevyn Kai ai 
eXenpocuvat cou éuvnoOnoay évotriov Tov Oeod. ™ trép- 
soy ovv eis “lommany Kai petaxdreoat Yipwva dos érixa- 

a / . e / ? > 7 , 
Netras Ilérpos’ ovdtos Eeviferar dv oixia Zipevos Bup- 
U a 
oéws trapa Baracoay. ™ éEauriis ovv ereuwa pos ce, 
OU Te KANOS Eérroinoas Trapa@yevopevos. viv ovY TavTes 
npets évadrriov tov Oeod mdapecpev axovoat TrayTa Ta 
MpooreTaymeva Got VITO TOU KUptov. 

**°Avoitas 5é Tlérpos to oropa elrrev, Em’ add Oelas 
katadapBavopat Stu ovK gotw mpocwtorAnuTTns 6 
Oeds, * adr’ év rravri EOver o foBovpevos avrov nat épya- 

, t \ 29 am 9 . 36 _% t A 
Comevos Stxavocvvny Sextos avt@ éotiy' ™ rov Adyov Ov 
> A a ¢ aw 3 \ b] , > 7 
atrectetrev Tos viois Iopand evaryyedtComevos eipnunu 
51a *Inoot Xpicrod: obros éotw wavrwy Kipios. * vpeis 
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oldate TO yevopevoyv pnya Kal’ rns THs lovdaias, dpEa- 
pevos amo TAS Tadwralas pera to Barticpa & éxnpukev 
"Iwavyns, *’Incodv rev amd Nagapéd, as éypicev avrov 
6 Oeds arvevpare dyin xai Suvapet, ds S17)AOev evepryerav 
Kak impevos travras Tovs Katadvvactevopévous vd TOU 
S:aBorov, brs 6 Oeds fv pet avtod’ ™ Kal rpeis wdprupes 
TavtTwv wy éroincev &v Te TH Yopa TaY ‘lovdaiwy xai év 
“Iepovoadnp, ov Kal avethav xpepacaytes er Evdouv. 
“ rovTov 6 Oeds Hryetpev TH TPlTn nuépa Kai ESwxev avrov 
éupavn yevérOat, “ov wavtt TO Aa@, GAA papTvOLW 
Tos Mpoxeyetporovnpévots vare Tov Oeod, yuiv oiriwes 
cuvepayomev Kal cuverrliopev adt@ peta Td avacTnvat 
autov éx vexpov' “cal mapnyyetrey juivy enprkar Te 
Aa@ xal SsapaptipacGar ort adres corey 6 Wptopévos UIT) 
Tov Ocod xpetns Cavrwy Kai vexpav. “ rovtT@ tavTes of 
Tpopntra: paptupovow, dgeoty apapriav NaBeiv Sia rod 
OVOLATOS AUTOU TravTa TOV TrLIaTEVOVTA Eis AUTOD. 

“"Ert Xadodytos tod Llétpou ta pnpata tavra éré- 
Tecey TO TvEdLA TO Gylov él TavTAasS TOUS axovovTas 
Tov Aoyov. “ Kal éEéornoay of éx TeptTouns TuaTol Gooe 
cuvijrAday r@ Tlérpq, Ste at ert ta EOvn 7 Swpea Tod 
ayiov mvevpatos éxxéyutar “xovoy yap avTayv Na- 
NovYTMOY yAWoaas Kal peyadruvdvTwy Tov Beov. TdTE 
atrexptOn Ilerpos, “ Myre ro USwp Svvarat Kwddoai Tis 
trou py BarricOivat tovrous, oitwes TO TWvEedUa TO 
&yov éxaBov ws Kal npeis; ““arpocérakev Se avtovs év 
T@ ovopatt Inood Xpicrod BawricOjvat, tote npwrTn- 
cay avroy érimelvat népas Tivas. 

11) *”Hxovcay 82 of diréarondot Kat of dderdoi of 
évTes Kata THY Jouvdsalav Strt Kai ta EOvn édéEavro Tov 
Aoryov Tov Oeod. *dre Sé avéBn Tlérpos eis ‘Iepovoarnp, 
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: “a 4 
Stexpivovto mpos avrov ot éx mepttouns, Néyovtes * OTe 
A / 
Eio7nrOes mrpos dvdpas axpoBvatiav éyovtas Kai avvepa- 
9 A 4)? s de Tlé 9 ‘Q 3 a 
yes avrois. ‘apEapevos 5é Ilétpos e€eriBero avrois 
KabeEns Néywv, Evo Funv év monet lowiryn mpocevyo- 
U “a a 
jevos, Kal eldov év éexotacer Opapa, KataBaivov oKevos 
Tt @s OOovny peyaAny Técaoapow apyais KaOtepévny éx 
Tov ovpavod, Kat ‘7AOev dype euod’ Seis Hv arevicas 
Katevdour, Kal eldov Ta TeTpatoba TIS yHS Kal Ta Onpia 
Kat Ta éprera xal Ta TeTewa Tov ovpavod. “7Kxovaa 5é 
Kal povis Neyovons po, Avaatas Iérpe Gicov Kai haye. 
8? t a ho, af \ A % Ff 
elrrov 5é, Mndapas, xipte’ ort xowvov 4 axabaptov 
cx Wwe ae ) \ ’ 9 >? , \ 
ovdérore cionNOey eis TO otopa pov. “arrexpiOn Sé 
\ 3? f 3 a > aw e \ ’ ia 
don éx Sevtépou éx Tov ovpavod,“A 6 Geos éxabapicev 
‘ ‘" 10 A ee ae 4 »\ , 9 
ov pn Kolvou. “toiTto 5é éyéveto emt Tpis, kal avec- 
a. ' ¢ ’ \ 9 , 11 Lm N 29 
qacOn wad aravta eis Tov ovpavov. “Kai iod é€- 
fel a“ \ / ° 
auTns Tpels avdpes erréatncav él THY oiKiay ev 4 hey, 
9 , b \ ‘ 12 9% \ ‘ 
amTeaotakpévo, ato Kaicapetas mpos pe. “elev 5é To 
; a a” 9 a \ / 4 
Tvedpa por cuvenOeiy avtois undev Staxpivayvta. 1dOov 
a > 
5é ody euol cal ot & aderdol odo, * cal eionrAOoper ets 
A 9 “ b] U 9 Ul Y ¢ «a An 9 + 
TOV OiKOY TOD avdpos. amrnyyetrev Oe nuty Tras Eldev TOV 
” ? a 9 A t e, >of ? t 
ayyeXov €v T@ vik avrov orabévra Kai eitrovra, Amro- 
9 sy / ¢ f A b] 
oretAov eis “lomimnv cal perareuwat Yipwva Tov émt- 
, / « 
kadovpevov Ilérpov, “ds NaAnoe pyyata mpos ce, €v 
, A A 
ols cwOnon od Kal Tas 6 olds cov. “év dé Te apkac- 
@ f ca) 3 , \ fo) \ @& > 9 9 \ 
at me NaXelv érrérrecev TO VEDA TO Aytov ér’ avTos 
tt XN 9439 ¢ A ? t a 16) , \ a er 
@otrep kai eh nds év apyn. “épvnaOnv dé rod pnwaros 
Tov Kupiouv, ws édeyev, "lwavyns pev éBarricey vdati, 
¢ oa 5 5 Oni P) ’ t eo 7.9 
vpeis Barric@ncecOe év mvevpats ayiw. “et ovp 
JN ww 2 \ ” ? “A € A € \ Cc Aa 
thv tanv Swpedv ESwxev avtois 6 Deds ws Kal nin, 
mustevoacw emi tov Kiptov “Inaody Xpicrov, éyo tis 
\ a / 9 ' a 
nunv Suvatos Kwrvaat Tov Oeov; * axovaaytes 5¢ TadTa 
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es a i ee ee ee. 


novyacay, Kal edofacav Tov Oeov eevaires: "Apa xat 
trois EOverw 6 Beds THY peravotay eis Cwny edmxev. 

* Ot pev oty Stactrapévres avo THS OriWews Tihs 
yevopévns ert Yrehave SunrAOov ews Dowvirns nal Kv- 
mpov xat ’Avtioyelas, wndevi NadodvTes TOV oyov & 

‘ f 3 5 / 90 % dé 9 b ) “a Ww 8 
pn povov “lovdaios. ™noav Sé tives €£ avtav avdpes 
Kuapude xal Kupnvator, oitives éXOovres ets “Avtidyecav 
éXaNouv Kal impos tovs “EAAnvas, evayyerttopevor Tov 
Kuptov “Incody. ™ cal nv yelp xupiou pet avTa@Y, TrONUS 
Te aptOuos 6 miotevaas éméotpevey émi Tov KUpLoV. 
Py ae , 6 Se ¢€ / ? N > a b / a 

nxovaOn dé o AdYoS Els TA WTA THS exKANTIasS TIS 

v 3 e \ \ > A \ 9 , 
ovans év ‘lepovoadnp wept avtev, cal éEarerterdav 
BapyvaBay éws *Avtioyelas' ™ ds maparyevouevos xal 
iSov thy yapw thv Tod Beod’ éexapn, Kal Tapexare 
TavTas TH mpoWéces THS Kapdias Mpocpévery TO Kuplo, 
y) id ba > \ 9 \ } , / e 67 i 

oTe HY avnp ayabos Kal wANPNS TvEevpaTos ayiouv Ka 

, ‘ ’ y ¢ \ a , 25 9 
miotews. Kal mpoaeréOn dyXos tkavos TO Kupio. ™ éE- 
nrOev Sé eis Tapoov avatntncat Yadrov,™ cat evpav 
nyaryev eis AvTidyetav. éyéveto Sé avtois Kal éviavToy 
4 A 
ovov cuvayOnvar ev tH éxxrAnola Kal SidaEar dydov 
e / / , > 9% / ‘\ 
iKavov, ypnpatioas Te Tp@tas év “Avtioyeia Tovs pabn- 

A 
tas Xpioriavovs. : 

*°Ev ravtais b€ tais nyépats KatndOov arro ‘Jepo- 

0 “A 9 > 4 yy 2s ? ‘\ oe 
co\vpwv mpopntar ets Avtioyeav avactas 0é€ 
I 9 x oA > Ff ” b f by \ le) / 
els €E avray ovopate “AyaBos éonpavey dua Tov mmvev- 
patos ALuov peydrAnv pédArew EoecOa. ef ANY THY 
oixouperny, Hrs éyévero emt Kravdiov. ™ trav dé wabn- 
tov Kabds eviropeito Tis, @picav ExacTos avTay Ets 
Staxoviay téurpat Tois KaTotKkovaw év TH lovdaia aded- 
gots. ™ 9 Kab éroincay arooteiAavTes Mpos TOS TpEc- 
Burépous Sud yeipds BapyaBa nai Lavrov. 
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12 ' Kar’ éxetvov 88 rév Karpov éréBadev ‘Hpwdns 6 
Bacireds tas yelpas Kaxwoal Tivas Tav amd TIS éx- 
KAnaias. “aveirev 5é “IladxwBov tov aderdoy “Iwavvou 
paxaipy. *idadv 5é bre dperrov éatw Tots “lovdalors, 
mpocéGero svrdraBev xai Ilérpoyv, joav Sé nuépar tav 

“4 \ 
atupov, ‘dv cai midcas eto cis pudaKny, tapadovs 
Téscapow TeTpadios aTpaTiwrav gpuAdocewW avon, 
BovrAcpevos peta TO TacXYa avayayeiv avTov TO ag. 
*6 ev ovv Ilérpos érnpeiro év Th pudaxy’ mporevyn Sé 

ry t 4 
nV EKTEVaS yLVo“eVN UTO THS exKAnolas mpos Tov Oedy 

\ > oA 6c . oo” a ’ ¢ 
qwept aurov. “ore Se uedrXevy mpoayayely avTiv o 
‘H , 5 A \ 93 , 9 € Tl 4 , A 

padns, Ti vuxti éxetvyn nv 6 Ilérpos xoupwpevos perakv 
dv0 orpatiwtayv, Sedeuévos adduceow Svciv, pvdaxés TE 
apo THs OUpas érnpovy thy guracnv. "Kal idov dyyedos 

, > 7 a. ¥ ’ a : 7 ; 
‘Kuplov éréorn, nal dos edKaprypey ev THe otKnpart 

la be \ ‘ fe) I / 4 9 0 
matakas 5é tv mrevpay tod Ilérpov jyeipey avtov 

VA 9 t 9 / \ 39g? 9 a ety 2 
Aéyou, "Avaora év Taye. Kal éEérecay avtod ai adv- 

a A e 

oes ex Ta yeipav. *elirév Te 0 dryyedos mMpds avo», . 
Ze@cat kat virddnoat ta cavdadsa cov. éroincev dé 
ovTws. Kal rAéyer avT@, IleptBarod 7d iwatiov cov Kat 
axonovOer pot. “Kai éFeXNOav neorovGe, Kat ovK 7OdEt 
eo > , 3 . U N A 9 ‘ > la A 
Ore adrnOes eariv TO ytvopevov Sia Tod aryyéedov, EddKer Sé 
opapa Brérrew, *SveAOovres S€ rpwrny puvdraxny Kat 
8 / 9 @ 2 4 \ ; ‘ aA \ / 

evtépav nAVay el THY TUAHY THY ovonpav THY pEepovaay 

> ‘ , of b ] U b ] > “~ \ >? , 
ELS THY TONAL, NTLS AVTOMATN HvOlyn avTots, Kal EEeAOov- 

a er \ y,. > sf cow 
Tes mponrOoy puyny play, Kal evOéws arréarn O aryryeNos 
ant’ avtov. “kal 6 Ilérpos év éavt@ yevopuevos elzrev, 
Nov oida adnOds ote ekarrécretdev KUpLos TOV ayyedov 

9 “A \ 93 U é 9 Q ¢ ‘ A U A 
autov Kat e£eiNaTo pe ex yetpos ‘Hpwoou Kai waons TIS 
A A a } 
mpocdokias Tov Naod Tav lovdalwy. “ cuvd«v te nAOEY 
évt THY oixiay THS Mapias rhs pntpds lwavvou tod éme- 
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xadXoupévouv Mapxou, ov joav ixavol ovrnOpotopévor Kar 
MpomEevyopevot. 
*Kpovoavros 5é€ avtrod tv Oipav tod mudavOS 
a r) 5 { e a > 2 tps 14 
mpoonrOev traidloxn viaxovcat, ovopate “Pddn, “ xat 
éruyvotaa thy dawvny tod Ilérpov amd ths yapads ovK 
4 a > a“ ? , e U 
qvotkey Tov TuAava, ciadpapotoa 5é amnryyethev Exravat 
A , A a a 15 _® @\ \ 2 4 9 
tov Ilérpov apo Tov rudavos. ™ oi 8é wpds avtny-elzray, 
Malvy. 1% 5é dvioxuplero obras Syew. ot 5é ereyor, 
‘O dyyerds éoriv avtod. © 6 &é Tlérpos érrépwevev xpovwv 
> 4 \ 9 2 \ 9g7 17 , 
avoitavres 5é eldav avtov kai éEéotncav. “ xataceicas 
\ + “A fad A A 4 ? a a) e , 
5€¢ avrois ri yeupt ovyav Sunyjoato avrois was 6 Kiptos 
> 9% 7 > A od o 2 9 
avrov é&nyayey éx THs pudakns, elev te, ‘Atraryyel- 
Nate “laxwBo nal trois aderAois tradra. Kal éEerOodv 
3 / ? @ 4 18 f be e , 
€rropevOn eis Erepov torrov. “yevopévns 5é nuepas Hv 
Tapaxos ove dArlyos év Tois oTpatidtais, TL dpa 6 
Tlérpos éyévero. *'Hpwdns 8¢ érretyrnoas avrov Kal ju) 
@ 4 > f , > - > a 
evpwyv, avaxpivas tovs didraxas éxédXeuceyv array Ofvai, 
xat xaredOady amo THs “lovdaias eis Katodpeay &6é- 
TpuBev. 

*"Hy 5é Ovupopayav Tuplois Kai Ldwviors’ dpo- 
Oupaddy 5é rrapjoav pos avrov, kal welaavres BNaoToy 
Toy ént Tov Kortavos Tod Bacihéws yTodvTO eipnyny, Sia 
TO tpépecbar avtay THY ywpav amd THs BactduKhs. 
31 A ¢ 7 ee t ’ D > Qa 

TaxtH Sé nuépa o Hpwons evbua dpevos écOnra Bact- 

: “a > 
Mh nal Kabloas émi tod Bnpatos éSnurydper ipods 
avrous' 6 8é& Snpos éredavet, @cod dwvn Kal ovK 
2 r 28 a 1. 2 ¢ 2 \ v 
avOparov. ™rapaypnua 5é ératakey avrov ayyedos 
xuplov av? dv ovx eaxev thy So€av tw Gee, nai yevo~ 
peevos oxwrnxdBpwros ébepvEev. ™o 5é Adyos Tod Beod 
nvEavey nat érdrnOivero. * BapvaBas 5é cal Ladros 
Uréorpevav é& ‘Iepovcadyp, wAnpwcavtes THY SiaKo- 
THE ACTS : 3 
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viav, oupmaparaBovres “lwdvyny tov émixdnOévra 
Mapxop. 

13 *’Hoap 88 év *Avriyeia cata Thy odcay éxKdn- 
clav mpopnrat cat Sidacxaro 8 te BapyaBas kai 
Lupedy 6 carovpevos Niyep, cat Aovxvos 6 Kupnvaios, 
Mavanv te ‘Hpwdov toi terpapyou ovvtpodos xal 
Ladros. *Aecroupyouvrwy Sé avrav to Kupip Kai 

, 9 } “A N wv > l , 
morevovrav elev TO Trvedpa TO aywov, Adopicate Sn 
pot tov BapvdSay nat Yaddov eis td Epyov 5 mpoc- 
Kéxdnpat avrovs. *TéTe vnotevcavTes Kal mpocevéa- 
pevot kal ériBévtes Tas yelpas avTois améXvacay. ‘ avrol 

9 ? , e “A ¢ hf , A 
peev ovv exrreppOévres vid TOU dyiov TvEevpaTos KaTHA- 
Gov eis Yerevxcrav, exciPey te amémdevoay eis Kuzpor, 
* kal yevopnevor ev Darapive KatnyyeXXov Tov Aoyor TOD 
Geod év tais cuvaywyais tay “lovdalwy’ elyov Sé xal 
"Iwavuny vanpérny. ° dvedOovtes Sé OXyv THY vijcoy a&ype 
Tladov ebpov dvdpa twa payor Wrevdorr popytny lovdator, 
@ Svopa Bapinaots, "ds jv adv TO avburatm Yepyle 
lava, avdpi cuverd. ovtos mpocxadeorapevos Bapya- 
Bav xal 2abrov éretnrnoev dxodaas Tov Noyou Tod Oeod’ 
SavOloraro dé avrois EXvpas 0 payos, ol rws yap peOep- 

\ > eo) a i > r, 
pnveveras TO dvopa avtov, Enrwov diaotpewat tov avOv- 
qarov a7%o THs Wistews. * Dadros 8é, 6 xat IlabXos, 

c > ? > A 10 9 

wrnobels mvevpatos ayiov arevicas eis avtov ™ elmer, 
70. arnpns wavros SéXov nal adons padioupyias, vie 
SaBorov, ex Ope tracns Sixaroovvns, ov Twavon Siacrpé- 

\ e \ ’ ? li ‘ “A 9 A AQ 
gw tas ddo0vs xuplov tas evOetas; “xat viv idod yeip 
Kuptov émi oé, cat Eon tuddds pe) Br€rr@v Tov HAsov. 
dypt xaipod. wapaypnua Sé érecey er’ avroyv aydvds 
ral oKxoTos, Kal meptayov éCnres yeipaywyous. " Tore 
iSov 6 avOvTraTos TO yeyouds erloreucer, EexTANTTOpEVOS 
ért rH Siday7 Tod Kupiov. 
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*"AvayGevtes 5¢ amd ras Tladou of wept Tainov 
HrOoy eis Tléepynv tis Tlaudurlas. “Iwavyns 5¢ droyw- 
, > 3% Le) e > ¢ ’ 14 : Q 
pnoas ar auvtav viréotpever eis ‘lepocoAupa. “ avrol 
d€ SteAOovres amd ths Tlépyns aapeyévovro eis "Avrio- 
nevav thy Tlicdlav, cai éXOovres eis THY cuvaywryiy TH 
¢ +P “A f > 7 18 A de \ > 7 
nuépa tov caBBator éxabicay. » pera dé THY avayve- 
ow Tov vopou Kal THY TpodNray arréaTEthay oO: apyiou- 
varywyot wpos avrovs Néyovres, “Avdpes aderdol, ef tis 
| €orey év Uuiv Novos TrapaxAHnoEws pds Tov AabY, NEyerTE. 
**Avaoras 5é Taidos cal xataceicas TH ‘yeupl 
eirrev,"Avdpes "lopanritat xal ot poBovpevot tov Oedv, 
axovaate. ™6 Qeds Tov Naod TovTov "Iapannr éFerdEaTo 
Tovs WATEpas 7pev, Kal TOv NadV inpwoev év TH TapoiKia 
év yn Aiyvrre, cal peta Bpayiovos wpnrod éEnyaryev 
avrovs €£ avis, “ xal ws Tecoepaxovtacrn ypovoy érpo- 
dodopncev avrovs ev TH epnug,” cai eaberAay EOvn extra 
éy yf Xavadv xarexdnpovopnoe thy ynv avtav, ” as 
érecw Tetpaxociows Kal jevTnKovta, Kal pera TaiTa 
Ewxev xpitas Ews Lapounr mpodyntov. ™ KaxeiPev yT7- 
, \ wy ? a) ¢€ A \ A eN 
cavro BaciNéa, Kai édwxev avtois 6 Geos rov Laovnr viov 
Kels, dvdpa é« gduvdns Bevapeiv, érn reccepaxovtra’ 
"xal petactncas avrov myepevy Tov Aaveld avtois eis 
Baciréa, @ cai elev paptupnaas, Kipov Aaveté tov rob 
"lecoai, dvdpa xata thy Kapdiay pov, ds trouoes Tavra 
ra OeXnpara pov. ™rovrou 6 Oeds amd Tov oépparos 
Kar érayyediay jyayey TO “Iopanr cwripa ‘Inoodr, 
*crpoxnpvtavros “lwdvvov mpd mpoowmou Tis eicodou 
3 A U / \ a a 9 / 
avtod Bamticopa petavoias tayvtt T@ Aa@ ‘Iopann. 
Seg 5é érAnpov “lwdvyns tov Spopov, Ereyev, Ti ewe 
¢€ “~ ? > A 9 ‘. > > 4 é % 
Urovoeire elvat, ove eipl eyed" GXX idov epyerat peT 
ue ov ove eit G€vos 7d varddnua Tay Today ddoat. 
2 
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6 dvOpes adeAgot, viol yévous "ABpadp Kat of dy vpiv 
hoBovpevot Tov Oeov, bpiv 6 AOyos THS Garnplas TavTNS 
3 / 97 e \ n > e ‘| d 
éEarrectarn. “ol yap Katotxovvtes ev lepovaadnp xa 
of dpyovres avTa@v TodTov ayvonoaytes Kal Tas dwvds 
TaY Tpopnrayv Tas Kara ray caBRarov avaywwoKxopévas 
xplvavtes émAnpwcav, * «al pndeplay airiav Oavarov 
e 4 > 7 A ’ a > / | 9 e¢ \ 
evpovres nrncavto Ilinarov avatpeOjvae avrov’ ™ ws be 
éréXecay TavtTa Ta Trept avTod yeypappéva, Ka0edovTes 
A a e 
amd Tov EUXov EOnxay eis pynpeiov. ”o 5é Oeds Fryetpev 
x > A 81 «<A w > \y e ff a 
auroy éx vexpav, “ds aphOn él apépas arelous Tots 
cuvavaBadow avT@ amo THs Tadtralas eis ‘lepovcarnp, 
oirives viv eioiv papTupes avTov mpos Tov Aadv. * Kal 
npets Dpuas evarryenCoueOa Tv TWpos TOvs TaTépas éTray- 
ryeriav ryevopéevny, © Ore TavTHy 6 eds extremANpwKeV Tots 
Téxvois nuav avacrnaas “Incody, ws Kat dv TO TPdTO 
rare yéyparrat, Tios pou ef av, eyo onpepov yeyév- 
vnca oe. “Ste bé avéotnoev avTov éx vexpav pnKere 
péd\rovta vioctpepe eis dSiapBopdy, ovrws ecipnxer 
ott Adow vpiy ta Sora Aaveld ta mord. * dite ral 
év évépw Aéyet, Ov Sadcets Tov Scrdv cov ideiv StapOopdv. 
36 16 “ 1} / a ig c ta) n a“ 
Aaveid pév yap idia yeved vanpetnoas tH Tov Oeov 
/ “ 
Bovay éxoupnOn Kai wpooeréOn pos Tovs Tratépas avrov 
wal eldey StapOopdy' * dy Sé 6 Oeds Hryeupev, ovK 
eldev StadOopav. “yvwartdv ody Eorw vpiv, dvbdpes 
9 , so \ U c¢ A wv e “A 
adedgoi, ore Sia TovTou vpiy Adeois apwaptiay KaTay- 
yédrerar’ “amd mavrwv dv ovx ndvynOnre ev voy 
Moicéws SixarwOjvat, év TovT@ mas 6 mietevwy SiKat- 
ovrar. “ Brérrete obv un éréXOn TO elpnuevoy ev Tois 
, 41"7 5. e U U 
Tpopyntais, €Te, of KaTagdporntrai, Kal Oavpacare 
kal adavicOnre, bre Epyor épyatopas eye év Tais nuépass 
a A a a 
UpwV, Epyov O ov p11) TioTevonTe Cay Tis exdinyhrat vpiv. 
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“°E£wovtwy 5€ avrayv, wapexadouv eis To perakd 
caBRarov NadnOjvar avrois ta pyyata ravta. “ dv- 
Oelans Sé THs auvaywyns jxodovOncay roddol TeV 
Tovdalwy cal trav ceBopévwy rpoondvTav Te Iavr@ 
xat t6 BapvaBa, olriwwes mpocdadodvres avrois érevOov 
QUTOUS Tpogpéevery TH YaptTe Tov Beov. “T@ Se épyo- 
peeve caBBato ayeddov Taca 7 Tors auvnYOn aKodoat 
a e A 
Tov AOyov Tov Kuplov. “ idovres 5é ot "lovdatoe rors 
Bydous érAncOncav Gyrov, Kai avréXeyor Tois vid 
Iladrov Aadoupévors avtTireyovtes eal Bracdnuovytes. 
“ rappnotacapevol te 6 Ilatios nat 6 BapyaBas elrrav, 
‘Tuiy iv avayxaiov wpadrov NadnOnvat Tov Aoyor Tov 
Oeod § érretd) arrweicbe avtoy Kal ovK afious xpivete 
¢€ a +) , “ ? Q 4 3 \ » 
éautovs THs aiwviou Cwns, Sod otpepopueda eis Ta €Ovn. 
“otrws yap évréradrat npiv 6 Kuptos, Tébexa oe eis 
pas €Ovav Tov elval ce eis cwtnplay éws éoydtou THs 
yns- “dxovovra 5& ta Ovn eyatpoy cai eddEaloy rov 
Noyoy Tod Kupiou, Kal eriotevocay boot Hoay TeTaypEevoe 
ets Canv aiovioy’ “ duepépero dé 6 Aoyos Tov Kupiou Se’ 
Orns THS yopas. “ot dé “Jovdatos mapwtpyvay tds 
oeRopevas yuvaixas Tas evaynmovas Kal Tovs TpwToUS 
A , * \ 9 4 A > \ \ “A 4 
THS TONEWS, Kat ernyerpay Siwypdv eri Tov LadXNov xat 
BapvaBav, xai ¢EéBadov avtovs a6 Tay opiwy avTay. 
Bl .¢ > / \ \ ted a > 3 
ot 5é éxrwakapevo. tov Kovuptoy tov tobddy ém 
avrous 7AOov cis ‘Indvov’ ™ ot ¢ pabnrai émrdnpodvro 
xapas Kal mvevparos ayiov. 
‘ oN 3 a 
14 *’Eyévero 5é év "Ixoviey xara 76 avto eicedOeiv 
autovs eis THY ouvaywynv Ta Jovdaiwy Kat NadjoaL 
oUTws bate Mictevoat lovéaiwy te cal “EAA jHVwv Tor” 
mrnO0s. *0i dé amreOnaavres “lovdator émnyeipay Kal 
éxdxwoay tas wpuyds taév Ovdy xata trav adeddparv. 
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*ixavoy mev ovv ypovoy Siétprpay mappynorafopuevor em 
A J co) fal A , a U 9 A 
TO KUpLOT@ papTupodyTe TOE NOY THS yaptTos avTod, 
SidovTe onpeta cai tépata ylvecOa Sid Tav yeipay 
avrav. ‘éayloOn 5é ro wAHOos THS TONES, Kal of pEev 
yoay aovv tos lovdalous, of &¢ adv Tots atroaroXots. 
* as 5é eyévero pun tav eOvav te Kat *lovdaiwy ody rots 
dpyovaw avrav vBpica xa AUOoBorjoat avrovs, ° cvrt- 
/ / > N 4 “ / td 
Sdvres xatépuyov ets Tas toXeus THS Avaaovias Avotpav 
cal AépBnv xal thy trepiywpov’ "Kaxei ev'ayyedsSopevot 
Noa. | 
®Kat tis avnp év Avatpots advvaros tots mooty 
éxaOnro, ywros éx Kotdlas pyTpos avTod, Os ovdérroTe 
meptetratnaev. ° ovToS YKoveEV TOU IlavAov AadAodvTOS, 
os atevioas avT@ Kal iSav Ort Eves wioTW ToD cwOHvat, 
9 , 
elev peyarn govy, "AvdornOs éri rovs mddas gov 
f 
opOos. Kal nraTO, Kai repeater. “of Te bydoe ovres 
0 éroinoey IlatnXos érrjpay thy pwvny avrdv Avxeaovorl 
NEeyovres, Ot Beol cpowwOévres avOpwrros KaréBnocav 
mpos nuas, “éxaXovv te Tov BapvaBav Aia, tov 8é 
Iladroy ‘Epuny, érresdy avros iv 0 nryovpevos Tod NOyov. 
13 ¢/ . ) “ \ aw \ A , t 
0 Te tepeds Tov Atds Tod OvTOS TPO THS TOAEWS, TAVPOUS 
kal oréwpata él rods muAavas évéyxas, ody Tots 
Ww 
oxnos OcKev Ovew. “dKxovaavtes S€ of dmrdcToXoL 
/ a 
BapvaBags xai Iladdos, StappnEavres ta ipatia avradv 
eEerrnonoay eis tov Sydov, “xpavovres Kal AéyorTes, 
bd fe) a a a 
Avépes, ti radra rroveite ; xal jpels dpototrabeis éopev 
€ a v > a ”~ 
vpiv avOpwrrot, evaryyedcCopevor vas ato TOUTWY TwY 
4 b] , 9 A “A A b , \ 
pataiwy émotpéhew él Ocov Cava, ds éroinoey Tov 
9 A A \ 
ovpavov Kat Thy yhv Kat THY Oadaccay Kal TravTa Ta 
> ? w“ 1g «A 
éy avtois, “os év tais Twappynpévats yeveais eiacev 
f a 4] t @ a e¢ a > a. 7 , 
mavTa Ta €Ovn tropeverOat rais odois avTrav’ ™ Kairos 
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onary arene Nau ee Oa Re ee ee 
ovK apapTupoy auvtTov adjKxev aya0oupyav, ovpavobev 
ec a € \ N ‘ 4 “a 
vpty verovs Stdovs nal xatpors Kaptrodopous, éumriTNa@v 
tpopys cat evppoovrns tas xapdlas vpav. ™“xal radra 
éyovTes pods KaTéTTaVaaV TOs ByYdoUS TOD pwn GvEW 
avrois. 

°°’EmnrGay Sé ame ’Avtioyelas nat “Inoviov “Iov- 
Saitou, Kal weicavres tods Bydous Kal ALOacavTes Tov 
Ilairov ecupov é&w ris modews, vowifovres avrov Te- 
Oyvnxévar. ™xuxrwoavroy 5é tTav pabnrav avroy dva- 
aoras cianOev eis THY TOA. Kal TH ératptoyv EEAAGeV 
ody T@ BapvdBa eis AépBnv' ™ evaryersCouevol te THv 
mokw éxelynv kal pabnrevoavtes ixavovs viréotpeway 
eis thy Avotpay cat eis “Ixdmov nat eis “Avtidyeay, 
* émiotnpivovres Tas Wuyas tev pabnrav, tapaxa- 
hobvres eupévery TH wiores, Kai Ste Sia TroAN@Y Orlpewy 
Sei nyas eioedOeiy eis tHv Bactdelav tod Oeod. ™ yeu- 
porovyaavtes Sé avtois cat’ éxxAnoiay mpeaBvrépous, 
mpocevéapevo. peta vnore@v trapéBevto avtTovs TO 
xuplm eis Ov memiotevkacav. “nai SteXOovtes thy 
Tliatdiav nrOov cis thy Uaudvrlav, * cai NaAnoavres 
’ , \ ’ , > 9 t 6 ..? 
év Ilépyn tov doyov xatéBnoay eis ‘Attadeay, ™ xa- 

a ? , 3 2 4 d 9 
KeiOey arémXevoay ets ‘Avridyeav, 0ev noay rapadce- 
Sopuévos TH xYapurt Tov Beod eis TO Epyov 3 érdAnpwoar. 
" rapayevopevor O€ Kal ovVayayorTes THY exkdyola)D, 
2 7 ¢f ) ’ € \ ’ dA ¢ 
avyyyedXov Goa érroincey 0 Oeos pet avTav, Kal Ste 
Avortev trois Evert Ovpay miotews. ™ diérpeBov dé 
ypovoy ove odbyoy avy Tots pabyrais. 
" 15 ‘Kad tives caredOovres ame tis ‘lovdaias €8i- 
Sacxov Tors aderdpovs Ore Kay wy) reperpnOijre 7H EBer 
7@ Maicéws, ov Sivacbe cwOjvar. *yevopévns 8€ ara- 
Ul > 3 / A 4 Q a 

gews nal tntrnoews ovK Orlyns TO LlavAp Kai Te 
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Bapva8a impos avrovs, érakay avaBaivew atnrov nal 
BapvaBay xat twas dddovs €€ avray mpos Tovs arro- 
orToXous nab mpeaButépous eis ‘lepovcadrnm tept rod 
Cnrnmatos tTovrov. *ol pey odv mpotenpOévres vad 
TAS exKAnolas Sinpyovto trav te Dowlanv nat Lapd- 
peray, éexdinyovpevoe Thy éemiotpopny trav Over, cat 
émolouv yapay peyadny waow Tots adedpois. ‘rapa- 
yevopevot Sé eis ‘Iepovoadnp mapedéyOnoav vae ris 
> \ wn > a “A , 
éxxdynclas kal trav atrootéAwy Kal tev mpecBurépwr, 
La 4 f ¢ \ ? ly > 2 A 52 
avnyyerxav te baa 6 eds erroincey pet avtav. *éEavé- 
ornoay Sé tives TaV dio THS aipécews Tav Papicaiov 
wemiatevKoTes, NEyovTes Ste Act mrepiTéuvery avrovs 
mapayyedXNew Te THpELy Tov vépov Mavaéas. 

SSuvnxOnoav 5& of dréarodo, Kad of mpecBvrepot 
iSety aept tod Aoyou TovTov. "wordHs Sé kntncews 

3 t \ ? , ” 
yevouévns avaotas Ilérpos elarev apos avtous, “Avdpes 
A . e@ a 
aSerpos, vets errictacbe Sts ad nuepav dpyaiwy év 
¢ a ? f e \ a Ld ? A 
vpiv éFeréEato 6 Beds 51a tod oTdparos pov axovoat 
\ »¥ \ 2 ~ 9 , \ a 8. _\ 
Ta €0vn Tov NOYoY TOD EvaryyeNlov Kal Wictetoat. *Kxat 
6 xapdioyvdaotns eds epaptupncey avrois Sovs 7d 
mvevpa TO Gytov Kabds xal nyiv, *xal ovbev Sréxpivev 
perakd) nyudv te xal avtav, TH Ticte Kabapicas Tas 
> A A 

xapdias avtov. “viv ody ti mwespatete tov Bes, ém- 
Oeivas Cuydv éri roy tpaynrov trav pabnrav, dv ove 
ot matépes nudy ovTe nueis ioxyvcapey Bacrdcat; 
11 3 A “A J A / > “A , 
ara Sta THS ydpLTos Tov Kupiov "Inood micTevopey 

0 A i “A 6 9 a 1239 27 \ n 
awOnvat xa dv tpdrrov Kaxeivor. “Veoiynoev Se rap 
TO TAHO0s, Kai nxovov BapyaBa nai IlavAov é&nyoupe- 
vov boa érroincey 6 Geos onpeia nal répata év ois 
EOveow 8: avrav. 

“Mera 5é td ouyjoas avrovs-drrexpiOn "laxwBos 
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Néyor, “Avdpes adedpol, axovcaré prov. “Zupedy é&n- 
, N A € A 4 a) > 
ynoaro xaQas mp@rov o Geos étrexxéyyato NaBeiv &f& 

€Ovav adv TS ovopatse avtTov. “Kal TovT@ a 
vav Naov Te ovowa v. “Kal ToUT@ cudo- 
a @e , wa ” 
vodow ot Adyou TaY mpodytav, KaOds yéypatrras, 
16 M \ “ 3 f } 9 8 ’ \ ‘ 
eTa TadTa avactpéyra Kal avoixodounow THY oKnYAY 
Aaveid thy mentwxviay, Kal ta KaTectpaupéva avTis 
’ Sous 2 ba 2 fs owe a 9 ’ 
avotxodopnow Kal avopbwcw avTynv, “otras adv éxtnrn- 
gwow ot KaTaXolTro: tav avOpwTrwy Tov KUptov, Kal 
f \ c0 >? A > , n| 6 a 3.69 
mwavra Ta EOyn ed ods érriKéxdnTtat Td Svoua pov em 
4 U a A a 
avTous, Néyes KUptos Trot@y Taita “yvwotd an’ aidvos. 
195 \ b N 4 “4 ry n b) 4 A 3 r 
lo éy@ Kpivw fn Tapevoyrely rols amo Tav ever 
émurtpépovaw emi tov Oeov, ™aAXAa émiaretrNat avTois 
a“ 3 , 6, A > f A 9 / A 
Tov arréyer Oar TOV adioynuaTtwy TaY eidwr@v Kal TIS 
mopvelas Kat Tod Trvixtod Kal Tod aipatos. ™ Movons 
yap éx yevedy apyaiwy Kara modu Tovs KnpiocorTas 
\ a a a 
avroy éyer év tais cuvaywyais Kata wav ocaBBarov 
> 
AVAYLVOTKOPLEVOS. 

*Tore é0€e Trois atrooroXos Kai Tots wperBuTépots 
avy OAn TH exKAnoig, éxrAcEapévous dvipas €E avtaov 
4 9 +] f N A t N , 
mwépupar eis Avtioyerav ovv te Ilavdw xai BapvaBa, 

’ 4 a f ” 
lovSay tov Kadovpevov BapsaBBav kad trav, avdpas 
e , ’ A 5 nm 48 , 5 \ \ 
nryousevous ev Tots adeddots, “ypayravtTes O1a YeELpos 
avtav, Oi dmroatoNot Kal ot mpecBuTepot aderdol Tois 
9 A 
Kata Thy Avtidxyevav Kal Zuplav nal Kidsxlav aderdois 

a \ 
tots €€ €Ovav yaipew. ™ érrevd) jxovoaper Ore tives && 

¢ Led ? / 3 Ul e Aa 4 b] / 
nov éEeAOovres erapatav vuds NOyots avacKevalovtes 
Tas Yuyds vudy, ols ov Svearetdapeda, *edokev npiv 

, € @ & / > 4 bd } A 
ryevopévors opoOupaddy, éxrcEapévovs avdpas méeurpae 
a a / \ 
mpos vas atv toils ayatntois nuav BapvaBa xal 
IlavAw, *dvOparos mapadedwxoot tas uyds avTev 
virép Tov Gvépatos Tov Kupiov nuav ‘Incod Xpicrod. 
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"Grectadxapev ovv lovday wat Dirav, nal avrovs dia 
NOyou atrayyéAXNovTas TG avta. “éokev ydp To mwvev- 
a ¢ f Cc a A , 3 e¢ a 
pate TO ayiw cal nyty, wndéev mréov éeritlOecOar vpiv 
Bapos Any. TovTwy Tdv éravayxes, ™aréxerOat cidw- 
hoPvrwoyv Kal aipatos Kal mvixtav Kal topvelas, é& dv 
Scarnpovvtes éavrovs ev wpdtere. eEppwoe. 
"Oi uev ody arrodvbévres xatrHrOov eis 'Avtioyeay, 
/ A A 9 7¢ Ay 9 , 
kat cuvayayovres TO TAHOOS errédwxay THY eriaoToAHv. 
$1? / \ 3 9 4 a / 82? , 
avayvovtes S¢ éydpyoay eri tH wapaxdynoe. ™ lavdas 
4 9 N A ” \ , 
te kat Yidas, nal avrol mpodyrat dvtes, Sid Doyou 
Woo Tapexdrecay Tovs adeAhors Kat éreatypttay’ 
*arouncavres 5€ ypdovoy, atredvOnoay pet’ eipnyns amd 
Ta&Y adeXoav pds TOUS amoaTeiNavras avtTous. “Tladb- 
\ U , b] > / 4 
Nos dé ral BapvaBas SuérpeBov év Avtioyela, biSacxor- 
Tes Kat evaryyeritopevoe peta xal érépwy wodAdY TOV 
NOyou Tod xuplov. 

** Mera S€ twas nuépas elirev pos BapyaBav Iadnxos, 
"Enmtotpéewartes 8 éricxeypapc0a tors adeXpovs xara 
s a 9 A / fe) , 
jmodw Tacay év als catnyyelNapev Tov NOyor Tov Kupiov, 
mas éyoucw. ™BapvaBas Sé éBoudero cuprrapadaBelv 
cai tov "lwavyny tov Kkadovpevoy Mapxov’ ™ latinos Se 

er \ 9 Ul 9 9 9 A 9 \ 4 
ntiov, Tov dmroctavra an’ avtdv amd Ilaududias nal 
pn cuvenOovta avrois eis TA Epyov, wn) cuutrapadapBa- 
vey rovtov. “éyévero 5é trapofvopds, WoTe atroywpic- 
Ojvat avrous am addjAwv, Tov Te BapyaBay tapada- 
Bovra rov Mapxoy éxrredca eis Kurpov. “Tlatros 
Se érineEdpevos Dirav é&jrOev, wapadobeis TH yapure 
rob xuplov vd tay adergav’ “Sijpyero 5é THY Zuplay 
kat Kirtxlay émriornpivwv tas exxdnalas. 

16 'Karnvyrnoev 5 eis AépBnv Kat eis Avotpav. nad 
Sov pabnrns Tes Rv éxel ovouate Tipo0eos, vids yuvatxds 
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"Tovdalas muorns tarpos 5é “EXXAnvos, *ds éwaprupetro 
vrs tov év Avotpo xai “Inovim adeddayv. *rovropy 
nOéAnoev 6 Iladdos cuv avr@ éFeNOeiv, wai AaBov 
weperepev avrov da tovs ‘lovdalous rovs dvtas év Trois 
ToTroLs exeivois’ Woetoay yap aravtes Tov Tratépa avTod 
67t”° EXAny varnpyev. ‘as 8 Sveropevovto tas toXets, 
mwapedidocay avtois pudacoeww ta Soypata Ta Kexpipéva 
vmd Tay atrooréAwy xal mpexButépwv tav év ‘lepoco- 
Admois. “ai pev ovv éxxrAnolas éorepeodvTo TH wioTeL 
xal érepiocevoy Te apiOua Kal nyépav. °SiArOov Se 
' ryv Dpvylav cal Tararinny yopav, codvbévres vr Tod 
aylov mvevpatos Aadnoat Tov Néyov év TH Acia’ "éd- 
Govres 5é xara thy Muclay érreipaloy eis thy BiOvviay 
mopevOnvat, Kat oun elacev avtodvs TO Tvedpa “Inood’ 
“crapeNOovtes 5é thy Muciav xatéBncay eis Tpwada. 
*xal dpapa Sia vuctos TH TlavrAw whOn, avjp Maxeddy 
Tis RY éoros Kal Tapaxaday avrov kai Néywv, AvaBas 
els MaxeSoviay BonOncov nyiv. “as 5é ro opapa elder, 
evbéws eCnrncapev éFeAOcivy cis Maxedoviay, cvpBu- 
Balovres bt mpooKéxAntat npuas 6 Oeds evaryyedloacBas 
avrovs. "“dvayOévres otv amd Tpwados evOvdpomn- 
capev eis LapoOpaxny, TH 5é émtovoy eis Néav tony, 
*xaxetOev eis Dirtarrrovus, Hris dorly mpwrn TAS pepldos 
Maxedovias és, KoNwvia. jyev Se ev TavTy TH TrodeEL 
StarpiBovres nmépas twas. 

TR Te nuépa tav caBBatwv éeEnrOopev eEw tis 
TUANS Tapa trotapov ov éevopllopev mpocevyny elvat, 
wai kablicavres éXadotpev Tais cuveNOovaoais yuvarkiv. 
“eal tis yun ovopate Avdia, woppupeTwdts todews 
@vatelpwv, ceBopévn roy Oedv, Axovev, Hs 6 KUpLOS 
SinvorEev tiv Kapdiav mpocéyew Tols ANaNoupévots VITO 
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, 15 .¢ \ 93 ‘ e 9 
IIavvov. “ws 5¢ éBamricOn cal 6 olxos auras, trape- 
/ / > , ‘ n / 
Kadecev Néyouca, Ei xexpixatré pe miotny TOE Kupip 
elvat, eloeXOovres eis TOV olxoY pou pméveTe’ Kal TrapeBua- 
caro nas. *éyévero 8é Tropevopévey nuwy eis THY TpOTeEU- 
: e A 
XIV, TadioKny Tia Exovcay rvetpa TUOwYAa UTravTicaL 
npiv, nris épyaclay todAny twapelyev Tots KUpiots aVTIS 
pavrevouevn. “arn xataxoAovOovcea tre TlavA@ cal 
nui Expalev Aéyouca, Odrot of avOpwrrot Soddot Tov Geot 
Le) e td 9 VA en e A 
Tov wiotou eialy, oitives KaTaryyédXNovoW vpiy odor 
/ 18 a de b] rf 9 ,} \ ¢ / 5 
TWTNpPias. TOUTO O€ ETroles ETL TOAAGS NMEpAS. Ota- 
\ \ a“ \ 2? 4 A ’ 9 
movndels 5¢ Iladnos wat ériorpéwas TO TWvevpate elrren, 
bd 9 a a “ 
Ilapayyé\Aw cou év ovdopate ‘Incod Xpiorod ée&eNOeiv 
amt auths' cal é&niOev avrn tH apa. * idovtes Sé ot 
f . a of 9g" e \ “a 9 , > A 
Kuptoe autns ore €EnAOev 4 EXmris THS épyacias auTa?, 
érrtNaBopuevor Tov IladXov nal tov trav etdxvoav eis 
\ 
THY ayopay éml Tovs apyovtas, “Kal mpocayaryorres av- 
Tovs Tois oTpatnyois eltrav, Otrot ot avOpwrot éxta- 
, | A / 9 dai € , 21 } 
pacaovow nov thy Tod, Jovdatoe virapyorres, Ka 
KatayyédAovaow €0n & ovn eEcoti nyiv mapadéyerOae 
’ S8 ae ? 22 t ev 
ovde Trovely Pwpalots ovow. “xal ovverréctn 0 dyXNoS 
> “a 
KaT avTov, Kal of otpatnyol tepipnEavtTes avTaY Ta 
maria éxédevov paPdilerv, *aorrads re ériOévres avrois 
\ bd 9 U a 
mrayyas éBadov eis pudaxny, tapayyelravtes TO Seo- 
9 a a 9 , A 
podpuvAaxt aodaras typeiv avtovs' “ds trapayyediav 
TovavTnv AaBav EBarev avtous eis THY eowtépay purda- 
Knv Kal rovs todas nodadicato avtay eis td EvAov. 
*xaTa 5é 7d pecovuKrioy IladdNos Kal Ylras mpocevyo- 
Hevot Upmvouy Tov Oeov’ éemrnxpodrto dé avtav ot Séoptot. 
26 wv be \ > 7 4 ct 0 “a A 
agdvw Sé cetapos eyévero péyas, W@oTe TarevOnvat Ta 
}. a 
Gepédia tod Seopwrnplov' nvewyOnoay $é twapayphya 
e ‘ a 
at Oupat Tacat, Kai ravrev Ta Seopa avébn. ™ éEvmrvos 
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dé ryevopevos 0 SeapopvaAak xal iSayv avemypévas tds 
Oupas tis pudaKns, oTacdpevos payaipay Tuedrev 
€auTov avaipeiv, vouifwy exmedhevyévat tovs Secplous. 
®ébwvnocev 5é hava peyadn Ilaidos Aéyov, Madey 
apakns ceavT@® Kaxov’ atrayvres yap éopev evOdde. 
*aitnaas b&¢ dota cicemndnoer, Kai Evtpopos yevouevos 
mpocéreceyv TO Ilavrw nai 7O Dida, “cal mpoayayov 
avrovs éw pn, Kupcou, Ti pe Set troveiy va owO0 ; * oi 
§é elrrav, iorevaoov él rov xipiov “Incobv, cal cwOnon 
av Kal 6 olxos cov. “Kai éXddAncay avT@ Tov doyoV 
tov xuplov avy twacw tois év TH oixla avTod. ™xar 
TwaparaBar avrovs év éxeivn TH Wpa THS vuKTEs EXouceY 
ano Tov wAnyev, Kat éBarricbn autos Kal of avtod 
wavres Tapaxyphpua, “dvayayav Te avTovs eis Tov olKov 
mwapéOnxey tpatretav, Kal nyaddaoaTo Travail Tet. 
oTEVKWS TO Ded. 

*“Hyuépas Sé yevouévns amrécrevXav of otpatnyol 
rovs paBdovyous NEeyorres, ‘Amrodvaov Tovs avOpwrovs 
éxetvous. “amnyyerrev 5é 0 Seopodpura€ rods Aoryous 
tovrous mpos Tov IladAoy Gre’ Azréatadxay ot otpatnyol 
iva drodvOnre’ viv odv é€eNOovtes tropevecOe év eipnvy. 
"6 5é Iladdos efy mrpos avrous, Acipavtes nuds Snuooia 
axataxpirous, avOparrous ‘Pwpalouvs virapyovtas, éBa- 
Nav eis puranny, nal viv AdOpa Huds éxBaddovow ; 
ov yap, adda édOovres avrol nuds é£ayayérwoar. 
Sanrnyyerray Se rois orpatynyots ot paBdov7~or ra 
pypata tadra. époByOncav 8& axovoavtes bri ‘Po- 
patol eiow, xa éXOdvres trapexddecay avrovs, Kat 
éEaryayovtes npwrav ameNOeiv amo THs Wodews. “eEEd- 
Govres 5é ex THs huraxts eiondOov mpos thy Avdiar, 
cal iddvtes Tapexadecay rovs adedgovs, eal Ef Gay. 
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17 ‘Acodevcavres Sé thy ’Apdirodw Kal riy’Aror- 
Awvlay FrOoy eis Bercarovieny, Grou By cuvaywyn Tav 
"lovdalwy. “xara 5€ Td ciwlos Tr@ IlavAw ciondrOev 
mpos avtous, xal ért caBBata tpia SierXéEato avrois 
amo Taév ypaday, *Stavoiywv cat mapatiOénevos Ste TOV 
Xpiorov &ee wadeiv nai avaorhvat éx vexpav, nad dre 
ovtos eat Xptatos “Incods, dv eyo KatayyéAXw vpiv. 
4 f > 9 A > , 
kai twes é& avtay érelaOncay Kal mwpocexrAnpwOnoav 
T@ IlavA@ Kai ro Lira, rav te ceBopévor “ENA jvev 
m00s TOA, yuvatKaY Te TOV TWPWT@V OUK OrLyaL, 
*Enrocavres Sé of ‘lovdaior xat mpooraBopevoe Tav 
ayopalwy twas avdpas tovnpovs Kal cydoTroujcayTes 
€0opvBouv tiv mods, nab érvcravtes TH oixia Idcovos 

d 6 é 

efxrovy avrovs mpoaryaryeiy eis tov Snpov’ °un evportes 
\ ? . "4 9 U 9 X > 4 A 
5€ avrovs ésupoy ‘Idcova xal twas aderpovs emi Tovs 
a ef e \ 3 Rd ‘ 

mwoduTtapyas, Bodyres tt Ot THv oixoupévny avactara- 
cavres ovrot Kal évOade taper, ‘ods vrodébexrat Ta- 
cwr’ Kat otro. ravtes arrévaytt THY Soypatov Kalcapos 

4 , @ 4 9 9 n 
mpaccovew, Bacthea Erepov eyortes elvat Inaodp. 

érdpatav Sé rév GyNov Kal rovs TodTapyas axovovTas 
~ 9 , \ e A ‘\ a oT? 

raura, *xai NaBovtes TO ixavov Tapa Tov ‘lacovos xal 

TOY NoLTaY aTréAvaaY avTOUs. 

Ot Se aderxdol evOéws Sia vunros éFérepway rov 
re Iladdov xal tov Yirav eis Bépovav, ofrwes wrapaye- 
youevos eis THY cUVaywyny Tay “lovdalwy dmayecay’ 
“ovros Sé joav evyevéotrepat THv év @eaaadovixn, olrwes 
édéEavto Tov ANoyor peta Traons TpoOupmias, Kal’ nuépav 
avaxpivoyres Tas ypadas, ef éyot TabTa ovTws. “rodAot 
pev ovy e& attay érictevoay, Kat Tov “EdAnvidwv 
yUuvankOrv Ta evoxnuovey cai avdpav ovK Grdiyou’ “ws 
dé yvwcay oi aro THs Meccadovixns “lovdator ort Kat 
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év TH Bepoig xarnyyéAn vie tod Tladdou 6 Aéyos Tod 
Beot, ANOov Kaxei cadevovtes Kat Ttapdocovtes rTovs 
bydous. “evOéws 5é tore Tov Tladndov ékarréoresdav 
of adedpol ropeverBas ws eri tiv Odraccav’ vreé- 
pesvav te & Te Liras nal 6 Trpdbeos éxet. “ot Se 
xabtordvovres tov IlaiAoy sryayov éws "AOnvayv, xat 
NaPéyres évrod)v pos Tov Sirav Kai Tov TipdGeor, Wa 
as Taylota EXOwow mpos auvréy, éEnecav. 

Ky 5é tais "AOnvats éexdeyouévou avrovs tev 
Ilavrov, wrapmwkuvero to mvevpa avtrod ev alta, Oew- 
poovros KatelSwAov ovoav tiv woduv. “Svedéyero pév 
ovy év TH auvaywyn Tos "lovdalots Kal tois ceBopévois 
Kai ey Ti Gyopa Kata mdcav npépav pos Tos Tapa- 
tuyyavovras. “rues 5é nal trav *Emcxovupeiwv xal 
Lrwixdy pirocopwrv cuvéBaddov avr@, xal Teves EXeyov, 
Ti dv Oérot 6 orrepporoyos ovros Aéyerv ; of 5é, Eévav 
Saipovier Soxet xararyyereds elvat, 8tt Tov ‘Inoody xal 
Thy avdoracw evyyyertero. “émidaBopuevoi re avtTod 
érit tov “Apetov mayov yayov, Néeyoutes, Auvayeba 
yvavat tls 7 xa) abrn n vd aod Nadovpérvn Sidayn ; 
“Eevilovra yap Tia eiodépers eis Tas axods nua’ Bov- 
hopeba ovv yrovas tira Oéret tadTa elvar. ™’ AOnvaior 
Sé aravres xai ot éridnpodvres Eévoe eis ovdév Erepoy 
qvxaipouy 7 NEyety TL} Gxovew Kawvorepov. 

™Srabels 5¢ Ilainos ey péow tod “Apelov maryou 
&dn, “Avdpes ’AOnvaiot, cara wavra ws Secbaipoverré- 
pous vuas Oewpa. “Sepyopevos yap nat avalewpadr 
Ta ocBacpara vpav evpov cal Bopuoy dv & éreyé- 
yparro, ayvdaorm Oep. 6 otv ayvoodvtes evocBetre, 
rovro éyd xatayyé\dw viv. “o Geos 6 wroinaas Toy 
Kécpov Kai wdvTa Ta év avT@, ovTOS oVvpavoed Kal YAS 
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ATapYwv KUplos ovK ev YEtpoTroLnToLsS vaols KaTOLKEl, 
*oudé vad yeupwov avOpwrivev Oepareveras mpocdec- 
peeves Tivos, avros SiSovs raow Conv xal mvony cal ra 
wavta> “éroincéy re €€ évds tray Ebvos avOpdrrwy 
xaTouxely mt wavrds Tpocwmrou THS yhs, 6ploas mpoc- 
TeTaypévous Katpovs Kal Tas dpoleclas THS KaToLKias 
avtav, ™Enreiv rov Oeov, ei dpa ye Wnradnoceay avrov 
xai ebporev, Kal ye OU paxpay amo évos éxadoTou nuav 
vrapyovta. ™év avT@ yap Copev nal xivotpeba Kal 
éopev, os Kai tives TOV Kal’ Kuas ToLNTMY cipnKacwY, 
Tod yap Kal yévos eopév. ™yévos odv vrrapyovtes Tob 
Geod ovx ddeironev vopifery, ypuc@ 7 apyipe 7 Ae, 
Napaypats réxvns Kai évOupnoews avOpdrov, Td Oeiov 
elvat Gpovov. ™ rods pév ody ypovous TIS aGryvolas UTrepidav: 
6 Oeds Ta viv mrapayyédnret Tots avOpw@rras Travras Trav- 
Taxod petavoeiy, xabore értrncey nuépay ev 7 pédree 
xpivey thy oixoupévny év dixacocvvy, év avdpi 6 dpicer, 
wioTl Tapacyov Tacw avaoctnaas avTov éx vexpav. 

” Axovoaytes O€ avaotacwy vexpar, ot wev éxyreva Cop, 
of Sé elav, Axovodue8a cov mepi rovrov nat manu. 
Sourws 6 Ilatros é&nvOev ex pécov avtav. “tives dé 
dv8pes KodrAnOévres adt@ érriotevcay, év ols xal Atowi- 
aos 0 “Apeor-aryitns xal yuvy ovopate Adpapis, xal 
Erepot avy avrois. 

18 ‘'Merd raira xeopta Gels € éx TOV "ABnvdy nrev 
eis KopwvOov. *xal evpdv tia “lovdaiov ovopare ’ Axv- 
Nav, Tlovrixdy re yéver, rpooparws éAnrAvOora are THs 
"Itanlas, cat IploxiAXav yuvaixa avrod, dia 16 State- 
rayévat Kravdvov ywpifecOar wavras tovs ‘lovdalous 
amo Ths “Popns, mpoonrGev avrois, *xai Sid rd opo- 
Texvov elvat &mevev tap avrois, cal npydlero’ Foay 
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\ \ l a 
yap oKnvorrovot tH téyvn. “duedeyero 5é ev TH ouva- 
A A a / ¥ / ? / 
yoyn Kata trav odBPBartov, éresOév te ‘lovdaious cat 
"EAAnvas. *as 5¢ xatndOov aro ths Maxedovias $ re 
Liras cal 6 TipdGeos, suvelyeto TH Noy 6 IadXos, dia- 
a \ a 
paprupopevos Tots ‘lovdaiots elvas tov Xpurrov Inaodv. 
6 > t \ 2 A \ t ? 
avritaccopevay 86 avtayv Kal Brachnpovytwy éxri- 
vafapevos Ta imaria elev mrpds avrovs, To alua tuav 
emt Thy Kepadny vuav' KxaOapos éyd amo Tod viv eis 
A 50 Ud q \ \ 9 a 2 A 
Ta €Oyn tropevcopat. ‘ai petaBas éxcibey cionrOev 
eis oixtay Tivos ovdpate "lovatou ceBomévov rov Oeor, 
@ ec of ° A A A 8 Se 
ov 7 oixia Ry suvomopotaa TH cuvaywyn. °Kplorros 8é 
° 9 U b] , nw ld \ a “ 
0 apxisuvaywyos éricrevcey TH KUpio ody lo TO 
¥ > a \ \- a 9 / > 4 
oix@ avtod, kal moddol trav KopivOiwy axovovtes éri- 
? , 9? . e , : 
atevov kai ¢Bamrivovro. “eimev Se 6 Kupios év vuctt 
? , \ 3 / \ 
5c’ 6paparos r@ IlavAw, Mr) doBod, adda Adrew Kad p27) 
/ 100 7 > 7.9 a mm \_ 2 / ’ 
alwmnons, dors éyw eit pera aod Kal ovdeis emi Onoerai 
got TOU Kaxwaat ce, Subtt Nads éoTiy pou TOADS ev TH 
TONEL TaUTy. * éxabioev Sé éviautov Kal pivas && &da- 
TKwY €v avTois TOV NOYoV TOU Oeod. 

*®TandXlwvos é dvOvirdrou éytos TIS ‘Axatas KaTeTr- 
éoTnoay opoOupacoy of "lovdaior té TlavrAw Kal Fryayov 
avrov él To Biya, ™réyovtes bre Tapa roy vopov 

4 
avarreiBet obtos rovs avOpwrovs céBecOar tov ODedv. 
“ wédAovtros 6€ Tod TlavAou avotyew TO oropa elrrev 
0 T'adXiwv mpds rovs “lovdalous, Ei wev qv adienua re 

fay A aA 

n pqdiovpynpa wovnpov, & “lovdaior, Kara Adyou av 

aveoyouny vpov “el 5é Entnpatd éotiv tept doyou 

‘A a $ f. 

Kal ovowadtwv Kal vopov Tod Kal’ vpas, OvrecGe avroi 

\ bd A / b , 9 16 \ 3 4 

KpLTHS éyw TovTwv ov BovrAopar elvar. “Kat amy- 

a , \ 

Macey avTovs amo rou Anuatos. * émiraBopevor Sé 

¥ 

mavres Ywobdvnv tov apyscvvaywyov Erumrroy éu- 

THE ACTS 4 


oe 
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mpocbev tod Bynpatos' Kal ovdév rovtav Te TadrAlwve 
Emenev. 

*®°O dé [ladnos ert wrpocpeivas nuépas ixavas, Tots 
aderots amorakdpevos ébérdes eis THY Yupiav, cal 
ovv avt@ IIpicxidra Kat ’Axvdas, xeipapevos év Key- 
NpEeais THY Keparny elyev yap evynv. “ KatTnYTnCaDY 
5é eis “Edecov, xaxelvouvs xarédurev avtod, avros Se 
eloeXNOwy eis thy cuvaywynv SiedéEaro Tois “lovdatous. 
*épwravrav dé avtav él wr«elova ypovoy peivat ovK 
érrévevoev, * GANG atrotakapevos Kat eizray, Ilddw ava- 

N e A a wn iA > , 9 + lal 
Kdprrw pos vas tod Beod OéXovras, avyyOn amo Tis 
"Edévov, ™xai xaredOav eis Katodpeay, avaBds xai 
doTmacapevos thy éxxrnoiay KxaréBn eis ‘Avtioyeray, 
*® kai Tounoas ypovoy Tid cEnnrOev, Srepyopuevos xabeEjs 
thy Taraticny yodpav nal Ppuyiay, ornpitwv mwavras 
Tovs panras. 

* "Tovdatos Sé tus *"ArroAA@s ovopart, “AreEavdpevs 

A / > A 4 , > \ 
T@ yévet, avnp NOyLos, KaTHYTHGEY els “Eqecor, Suvaros 
wv év tats ypadais. *odtos hv xatnynpévos THY odd 
Tov xuplov, kal Céwy TO mrvevpate eddrev Kal edldacKxev 
axptBas ta tept rod “Incod, émiatapevos povov TO 
Barriopa “Iwavvov, * obtds re ApEato trappnovalec Oat 
9 tal A 9 , 9 “A / 
éy TH} cuvaywyyn. axovoavtes Sé¢ avtod IpiocnidXa nal 
"AxvtAras mpocerdBovro avtrdv Kal axpiBéotepov avT@ 
éEéGevto thv odov tod Oeod. * Bovropévov S€é avrot 
SueMOeiv eis tov “Ayalay, aporpevraevot ot adeddoi 

a a 9 9 A 
éyparpav tots paOnrais atrodéEacGas avrév. 3s mrapa- 
ryevouevos auveBaXreTo TOAD Tos TWemiTTeUKOaLY Sia TIS 
Napiros. ™evroves yap Trois "lovdaias Svaxarnréyxero 
Snpocla émderxvds bia tov ypadav elvas tov Xpeorov 
"Inaodv. 
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19 *’Eyévero 5é ev r@ Tov "ArrodrAW elvas év Ko- 
pivO@m advo SteXOovta ta avwrepixd pépn érOely eis 
"BR .y e a wN @ 2 t 4 ‘ 

gecov’ Kat evpeiy tivas pabnras, “elirév re mpos 
’ t ) a ’ - , e 
avrous, Ei wvedpa aywov éXNaBete wiotrevoavres; ot 
a a 
5é mpds auvtov, “ANN ovdé €6 mvetpa Gyov eat 
> ! 3 ) , 2 ’ / e 
nxovoapev. *elrrév te, Eis ti ovv éBamriaOnte; oi 
5é elrrayv, Eis ro “Iwavvov Barriopa. ‘eimev &é Tad- 
dos, Iwavyns éBarricey Bartiopa peravoias, TO AAP 
; | 
eywr els Tov épydpevoy per avtov iva TisTevawow, 
Tovtéotey eis Tov Incovv. *axovaavtes 5¢ éBamricOn- 
aav eis TO Gvopa tov Kupiov “Inaod, °xal émibévtos 
avtois tod IlavAouv yetpas #rAOev TO mvedjpa TO ayvov 
ém@ avrovs, éAddouvv Te yAdocalts Kal émpodyrevon. 
"noav 8é oi wrdvtes avpes wcel Saddexa. | 
8 3 ‘ > ) b] , > ae’ 
EKicerOav 5é eis thy cuvaywynv érrappnovatero ert 
a / 
pnvas tpeis Svareyouevos cat meiOwrv ta trept ths Baci- 
Nelas ToD Oeod. ° as Sé tives eoxAnpivovTa Kal nret- 
Ce) LS CeO \ > , fe / 
Oovy KaxoNoyobvres tTHv oddv évatrioy Tod amAnOous, 
9 \ b] 9 p ) wn” > , \ f e la 
atroatas an av’tav adwpicey Tovs paOntds, Kal’ npé- 
é b Aa n T f 10 a de 
pav Siareyopuevos ev tH axorH Tupavvov. “otro Sé 
éyévero éml érn dv0, wore TWavTas TOUS KaToLKOdYTAS 
193 , > oA \ , a ’ 5) § / 
thv “Aciay axovoat Tov dOyor Tod Kupiov, ‘lovdaious 
‘ \ e \ 
te xal"EANAnvas. ™ duvvapmets te ov Tas Tuyovaas O Geos 
érroiet Sia Tav yetpav IlavXov, * dare Kat er) rors acbe- 
la) 3 n , 
voovtas amodéper Oat amd Tod ypwrds avrod covéapla 
A oupixivOra xa amadr\accecOat ar’ avtaév Tas voaous 
Ta Te Wvevpata Ta Trovnpa éxtropevedOar. ™ érreyei- 
/ 3 / 
pnoav O€ tives Kal Tav meptepxopéevwy lovdaiwv é£op- 
A : 4 
KioTtav ovomatew emt Tovs Eyovtas Ta TvevpaTa Ta 
\ yw fe) / ? I ” ? ‘O U 
movnpa To dvopa tod Kupiov ‘Incov, Néyovtes, Opaulw 
a 149 ? 
tuas tov “Incodv dv TladAos xynpicoce. “joav Sé 


A—<2 
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a 3 PY) , 3 / ¢€ a e ) a 
Ties Leva "lovdatov apysepéws érrra viol rovto ‘ol- 
obvtes. “amroxptOev S€ to mTvedya TO Twovnpoy elrev 
auvrois, Tov "Incody ywwwone cal rov Tadnop érrictapact’ 
9 
duets Sé tives dorée; “nal épaddopevos 6 dvOpartros é: 
GUTOUS, €V @ RY TO Tvetua TO Trovynpov, KaTaKUpLevaasS 
appotépwv icyucev Kat’ avTayv, waoTe yuuvovs Kal Te- 
Tpavparioapevous exuyely ex TOU olKou exeivov. ™ TrovTO 
dé éyévero yvworov macw ‘lovdalos te cal "EXAnow 
“A fe) \ Ww 9 4 / > \ 
Tos KaTotkovow thy Edqecor, xai érrérrecev hoBos ert 
javtTas avTouvs, Kal éu“eyaduvero To dvoua Tod Kupiou 
Inood, “ rroAXol re TdY TeTUTTEVKOT@Y HpyovTo éFoLO- 
Noyoupevot Kat avaryyédXovtes Tas mpakers avTav. 
*ixavol S¢ tav ta weplepya wpatavtwy cuvevéyxavres 
\ / f 9 f , 7 ‘ ’ 
tas BiBXous Kxaréxatov évarioy travrov' Kal cuvetrn- 
¢ 
gisay tds tiwds adtav Kal edpov dpyupiov pupiadas 
wévte, “™olTws Kata Kpatos tov Kupiov 6 dAdyos 
nut-avey cai toyvev. 
"Os Se érrnpwOn tadra, Eero 6 Tatnros ev rh 
avevpatt SteNOav thy Maxedoviav nal ’"Ayatay tropev- 
@ > aH | ’ 9 A é A \ l4 g 
ecOat ets ‘lepooodupa, citrav Sti Meta 76 yevéoOat pe 
éxet Set pe xai ‘Pony iSeiv. ™ arroatelras Sé eis THY 
Makedoviay dv0 trav Siaxovovytay avr@, Tuyuddeov Kal 
"KE > A\ > +f f 9 A "A 4 
pacrov, avros éréayev ypdvor eis Thv ’Aciay. 
®"Eyévero 5¢ xara Tov Katpov éxeivoy Tapayos ovK 
7 { } a e 5 a 4 A , ? > 7 
oAlyos qwept TIS ddod. NENTpLos yap TLS ovopaTe, 
apyupoKeroes, Toy vaovs apyupods ‘Aptéusdos mapel- 
a ‘ \ 
NETO TOIs TexYViTaLs OVK ONbynY épyaciav, * os cUVAb- 
¥ 
polaas xal Tous wept ta Tovadra épyaras elrrev,"Avédpes, 
J e >) , Cn 
émiaracOe Sti éx tavTns THS Epyacias n eviropia npiv 
a a ? f 9 
éore, ® cal Oewpetre xal axovete STL ov pdvov ’Edécov 
arr oyedov traons tHS ’Aaias 6 IladXNos obtos treicas 
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petéctnoev txavoy SyAov, Néywv St. ovK cialy Deol oi 
Sid yetpov ywopevot. “ov pdvov Sé rovro xiwduveve 
nuiv TO pépos eis arredeypov édOeiv, adda Kal TO Tis 
peyadns Deas iepov ‘Aprémidos eis ovdev Aoyro Ojvat, 
pérrNew Te nat KaGatpeicOas THs peyadeLoTNTOS AUTH, 
nv OAn 7 Acla xal 7 oixoupern céBetar. ™axovoaytes 
5é xat yevopevor mrHpers Ovupod Expalov Réyortes, 
Meyaarn 7 “Aprepis "Edeciov. ™xal érrncOn 7 orts 
THS TUYYKUTEWS, Wpunoay Te 6poOvpadoy cis To Oéatpov, 
cuvaptracayres Taiov xat ’Apicrapyov Maxeéovas, 
cuvexdnpous Havrov. ™lavnrou Sé BovAopévov eiced- 
Geiv eis tov Shpov, ovK etwv avrov ot pabnrai: ™ tives 
Sé xat rov “Aciapyay, byres avT@ iro, wéurpartes 
mpos avroy tapexadouy jn Sodvas éavtov ets TO Oéarpor. 
ddroe ev ov AdAO Te Expalov’ Hy yap n éexxANoia 
auyxeyuuévn, Kal ot Trelovs ovx HOacav tivos evexa 
cuvernrvOacav. ™éx 5é rod dyXov auveBiBacav *AXé- | 
Eavdpov, wpoBarovrwy avréyv tov "lovdaiwy 6 & *AXé- 
Eavipos xatacelaas THY yelpa 7Ocdev atroroyeioOa TP 
Sypo. ™ éreyvovres Sé Ore “Tovdaies cot, pwvn éyé- 
veto pia éx Tavrwv, ws emt wpas Svo xpalorrwr, 
Meyarn 7 “Apres “Edeciwv. ™ xatacteinas Sé 0 
ypapparers tov dydov gyaiv, “Avdpes “Eqéouo, ris 
. yap éotiv avOpwTav 3s ov ywooxe thy "Edecior 
TWOALY VewKOpoY ovaay THs peyadns “Apréutdos Kat Tov 
Acotrerots ; “dvavtippytev ovv bvtwy tovtwy Séov 
dotiv vas KaTertadpévous Uirapyev Kat pndev mpo- 
merés mpdacey.. ™nyayete yap Tods avdpas tTovTous 
ovre fepoavrous ovTe Braodypodvtas Thy Oedv nudv. 
Sei pev ovv Anpunrptos Kal ot avy avT@ TexviTar 
éyovow mpos Twa AOYyor, Gyopaiol. dyovTat Kal avOv- 
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matol ciaw, éyxadrelrwoay addjros. ™ ei O€ TL Tept 
érépwv éritnretre, ev TH evvdum éxedyola éridvOncerau. 
“ «al yap xuduvevopev eyxanreioOat ordcews trept TIS 
onpepov, pndeves aitiov Umdpyovtos rept ob ov Suynao- 
peOa arrododvat AOyov epi THS svaTpopHs TaUTNS. 
“ cal Tadta eliray aréXvoev Thy éxkAnaolav. 

20 * Mera 8 ré ravcacbat Tov OopuBov petarrep- 
Wapevos 6 IIatnos trols paOnras xal mapaxanécas, 
aotracapevos é&nrOev tropever Oar eis Maxedoviav. *du- 
eMay 5é ta pépn exetva Kal Tapaxanrécas avtovs NOY@ 
TOAA®@ FAGev eis tHv ‘EAXdOa, * rrounaas Te wHvas TpeEls, 
yevouerns éruBourrs avT@ Ure Tav “lovdaiwy pédrovTe 
avayerOat eis THY Yvpiav, eyévero yvopuns tod vrr0- 
otpépey Sid Maxedovias. * cuveirrero 8€ avt@ aye 
THs "Acias Ywratpos Uvppov Bepovatos, @ercadovi- 
xéwv 5é ’Apiatapyos Kal Yexovvdos Kal Péios Aep- 
- Baios cat TidGeos, "Acravol 88 Tuxedos Kat Tpopipos’ 

“odroe 5é mpoed Portes ewevov pas év ‘Tpwdde ° npels 
de é£erdevoapev pera tas nuépas trav alvpwv aro 
Dirirrwv, Kat 7AOopevy mpos avtovs eis THY Tpwada 
dype jpepav mévre, ob Sverpipapev muépas éerra. 

“Ev 88 ri pid tdv caBBarov ovynypévoy judy 
KNaoas aptov 6 Ilatdxros Stedéyero avrois, wédAXwv é€té- 
vat TH éwavplov, Trapérewév Te TOV Noyor MEexpt pEoo- 
vuxtiov’ *jncay bé rNapmrdbes ixaval ev TO Virep@@ ov 
nev cuvnypmevot. ° KkaGefouevos 5é ris veavias ovdmatt 
Evruyos él ris Oupldos, xatadhepopevos tirvp Babei, 
Stadeyouévov toi) Ilavnxovu eri mrciov, xareveyOels aro 
Tod Umvou érecev amd tod Tpiatéyou KatTw Kai 7pOn 
vexpos. “xaraBdas 8€ o IladAos érérecey a’taé xal 
cupteptraBov elev, M7) OopuBeiabe* 4 yap wy? 
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avrov év avt@ éotiv. “avaBas Sé nal KNacas Tov 
dprov Kal yevodpevos, ép ixavdy Te Gutdnoas aypt 

9 A cd In 6 12 X A a a 
avyns, ovtws e&nAGev. “nryayov S€ tov raiéa Cavra, 
cal trapexrAnOncav ov perplas. 

"Hyeis Sé mpoeNOovtes eri to mAoioyv avy Onuev 
emt tHv “Acaov, exeiOev péddXovTes avadapPdvew Tov 
Iladvov’ otras yap Svateraypévos jv, péAXwY adtos 
meleverv. “ ws 5é cuvéBadrev npiv eis tv “Accor, 
avadaBovtes avtov HAGopev eis Merurnynv. © xaxeiPev 
arom\evoavTes TH eTrioven KaTnYTnCapey avTiKpUS 
Xtov, 7H Sé erépa wapeBaropev eis Dapov, TH Se éxo- 
pévyn 7AOopev eis Midnrov. ™“ xexpixes yap 6 Ilatnaos 

an ”¥ id A f | a) 
wapatredoat THY ”Ederov, draws un yévnrat avT@ ypo- 
A > a? /. , / 9 A 
votpiByjcar év tH Agia’ éomevdey yap, et Suvarov 
eln avr@, Thy nyépav ths Ilevrnxoorys yevérOar eis 
‘lepoooAupa. 

"Amo 5é tis Midytou qwépapas eis “Edecov pere- 

, \ A 9 / 18 ¢ A 
Kadécato tovs mwpeaBurépous THs éxeAnaias. “ws 5é 
mapeyévovto wpos avrov, elrrev avtois, “Tyeis éri- 

> , e / i eB) e b] A > \ 

aorace, ard mpwrns nuépas ap ns éweBnv eis Thy 

"Aciav, was we? vay Tov avra ypovoy éeyevdpnp, 

19 4 A f N / f \ 

SovAcvov TO KUpiw peTa Tans TaTretvoppoovyns Kal 

‘ “ A A 

Saxpvwv Kai Trepacuayv tov aupBavTrav pot év Tails 

ériBovrais tav “lovdaiwv, ™ ws ovdéy vrectrethaunv 
n é la) \ 9 wn e A / 

TOY TupdhepovTwY Tov jw) avayyelrAat vuiy Kal didakas 

Uuas Snpocia xal Kat’ olxous, ™ Siapaprupopevos “lov- 

’ . of \ 9 \ 4 \ 
dators te wnat "EXAnow nv eis Oeov peravotay Kal 
wiorw eis Tov KUpLoy nav "Inooty Xpiorov. ™ cat 
viv iSov Sedepévos eyo TO Mvevpate Topevopar eis 
“Tepovoadnp, Ta ev avTy cuvayTnooOVTA por pn etdds, 
9s 4 4 \ “A \ @& \ / P.) , 

Try OTe TO TvedDMa TO aylov KaTa TOALY StapapTU- 
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petal por Aéyov Ste Seopa Kal OrAlpers pe pévovorw. 
A \ / 
*GXN ovdevds AOYOU TrotodmaL THY Yruyny Tiiay éuav- 
a A A 
T@ WS TEeAevooat TOV Spopov pov Kal Thy Staxoviay jy 
éxaBov apa rod xupiov “Incod, dvapapripacOar 70 
9 f. A 4 a G Le) 25 a“ 5 \ 2 \ 
evaryyéXLov THS yapiTos Tod Beod. “Kal viv idovd éyw 
olda bre overs GrvecOe TO TpdcwrToy pov vmeEls TrayTEs 
4 
év ols SiN Oov xnpicowy ry Bacirelay. ™ 816 paptu- 
a a ¢ tA 
popas vpiv év TH onuepov nyépa bre KaBapds eius aad 
a - ) \ ¢ 
Tov aipatos mavtov' ™ ov yap vireoteAdunv tod pu) 
A A ftiA 
avayyetAat wacav tHv Boudry tod Geod vpiv. ™ mpoc- 
éyere éavtois cal wavti t@ Touvlm, ev @ vas TO 
avedpa TO Eytov Eero émicKorrous, Totmaivey’ THv 
éxkAnolay Tov Kupiov, vy mepteroijcato Sua Tov 
a a Q/ 29 2 ? cA ? , 
aiparos Tov idiov. éya olda Ott eioeXevoorvTat 
pera thy adiEiy wou AvKoL Bapels eis Uuas, pr) hevdo- - 
pevot TOU Trotpviov, ™ nal €E duov avTay avactnoovrat 
bd “A / a 3 A 
dvdpes ANadovvres Steotpaypméeva Tod atroomay tovs pa- 
Ontas oricw éavtav. ™ dd ypnyopeire, pynmovevovtes 
OTe TpteTiay vUKTa Kal ypuépay ove éravodunv pera 
Saxpvov vovGerav va Exactov. “xai Ta viv wapa- 
TiWcpat vas TO Ge@ Kal TO rAOYH THS ya JTOU 
pat vuas TO Oe@ Kai TO rOYH THS yaptTos avTod, 
A lA > “A \ “~ A 
T@ Suvayévw oixodounoat Kat Sotvas tHv KAnpovo- 
U a) ¢ A ’ 
play ev Tois Nytacpévois mac. “apyupiov } xpv- 
aiov 7) ipatiopod ovdevos émreOipnoa’ “avtol yi- 
vwoKete Ts Tals ypelats pov Kai Tos ovoWW peT Eemov 
e a / a 
vanpérnoay ai yelpes adrar. © ravra vrédaka vpiv, 
OTe oUTwS KomLMVvTas Sel avTiiayBaverbar Tav aabe- 
VOUVTMY, pYNKovevELY TE TOY AGYwY TOD Kupiov "Inaod, 
4 7A 
OTe autos elirev, Maxdpicvy éotiw paddrov Sidovar 
) NapBdver, ™ Kal tadTa eitrav, Gels ta yovata 
> A A A : 
avTov avy waow avtois tmpoonitato. * ixavos 8é 
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KravOuos eyévero Travtwy, Kal érumecovres eal Tov Tpd- 
xnrov tod IlavAov xaredirouy avrév, ™ oduvadpevor 
parsora éml TO NOyo @ eipyxet, STL ovKETL wéAXROVELY TO 
mpoowroy avTov Oewpelv. mpoétreutrov dé avrov eis TO 
WNoLOV. 

Zl *‘Os 88 éyévero dvayOfvas ds drooracbévras 
an’ avrav, evOvdpoyncavtes AOomev cis tHv Ka, rH 
Se é£fs eis thy ‘Pé8ov, xaxeiOev eis Ildrapa. *xal 
evpdvtes motov Statrepay eis Powleny, eriBdvres avny- 
Onpev. *dvaddvaytes 5é thy Kurpov cal xatadsrov- 
Tes avtThy evavupov éerdéopev eis Yuplav, nal xatydOo- 
peev eis Tupov’ éxeioe yap TO wAotov HY atrohopTilopevov 
Toy youov. ‘ aveupdvres Sé Tovs pabnras érrepeivaper 
avtov juepas érra, olrwwes TO Ilava@ ereyor 81d Tob 
arvevpatos yn) éeriBalvew eis “Ieporddupa. * bre Se éeye- 
veto nas éEapticar tas nuépas, é€eXOovres érropevo- 
peOa wpoteptrovray judas mavtwv adv yuvakt nab 
Téxvows Ews Ew THs WoAEws, Kat Oévres Ta yovata émi 
Tov aiyiaroy mpocevEdpevot * amrnotacaueba addn- 
hous Kai évéBnyev eis TO rAotoy, éxetvor Sé VIréotpeWay 
eis Ta lotsa. 

7“Hyels b€ tov roby Stavicavres aro Tupou carnv- 
tnoapev eis Iroveualda, Kai doracapevot Tovs ader- 
ghovs cuelvapev nuépav piav wap’ avrots. * rH Se érrav- 
ptov éEeXOdvres 7AOopev eis Karoapevay, cal etoed Bytes 
els Tov olxov Pirimmov Tov evayyedoTov ovTos ex TOV 
énrd, éuelvapev Trap ait@. *TovT@ dé noav Ouyarépes 
téccapes tapBévor mpopyntevovaas. ™ éripevovtav Se 
nyépas Wrelous KaTHrOév tis amd THs ‘lovdalas mrpody- 
Tns ovepats “AyaBos, “ cal éXOev mpos nuas Kal &pas 
tiv Covnv tov Havrou, S4oas éavrod tovs méédas Kal 
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Tas yelpas elmev, Tade Aéyes Td avedpa rd dyov, 
Tov avdpa od éotw 4 Sevn aitn obtws Sycovow év 
‘Tepovoadrnp ot “louvdaioe xal rrapadwcovew eis yei- 
9 “a 12 .¢ A > ‘ “A aA 
pas eOvav. “as Sé neovcapey tatra, tapexadodpev 
nels Te Kal ot évTomriot TOU pn avaBaiveww avrTov eis 
, A 
‘lepovoarnp. “rote atrexpiOn 6 Iladdos, Ti aroveire 
, \ : 
Kralovtes Kal ocuvOpurrrovtés frou Thy Kapdiay; éyw 
yap ov povoy SeOjvat adda Kal arrobaveiy eis “Iepov- 
“A ; A 
can étoipws Eyw varép TOD dvopatos Tov Kupilov 
‘Incod. ™ pu reOopévov Sé avtod novyacapev eimov- 
a / \ LA 4 
res, Tod xuplov 76 OérAnua yivéc Ow. 
15 A de A e é , > 4 9 
Mera 8é rds nuépas tavTas émrioxevacdpevos ave- 
Baivopev eis ‘Tepooddupa’ * cuvnrOov Sé-xai tay pabn- 
Tov amo Kaicapelas ody nuiv, dyovtes tap’ @ Eevicba- 
3 4 
pev Mvaoowvi rive Kurpio, apyaio pabnri.. 
¢ ¢ 
"Tevopéveav Sé nuav eis ‘lepocdAvpa, aopévws acre- 
déEavro nuds ot aderdol. “ri Sé éerrvovon eioner 6 
Tladros adv nyiv wpos IdxwBov, wavres Te wapeyévovto 
of mpeaRutepor. “Kal acmacapevos avrovs éEnryeito 
2 A e 3 / e \ 3 ao» \ 
xa’ év &kacrov wy éroinaey 6 Beds ev tois EOverw dia 
fl bY / 9 le 202 ¢ de 9 U 25 / \ 
ths Staxovias avtod. ™ot é axovoavtes éddFalov tov 
t oe 2 2 A a Tw , ’ ’ 
Geov, elrrav Te avT@, Bewpeis, aderde, trocar pupiades 
eioty ev Tots “lovéaiois TOY TemTioTEUVKOTMY, Kai TaVTES 
a ’ es . 2 t \ 
Enrwral tod voyou vrapyovoty KarnynOnaoay é 
wept cov btt atroctaciay SidacKes ard Mwicéws tovs 
1 ra €6 "lovdalous, ré } é 
Kata Ta €Ovn travtas ‘lovdatous, Néyov jp) TepiTéuverv 
avrovs Ta Téxva pndé Tots EOeow mepitrateiv. ™ Ti ovv 
dor; twavtws Set ouvedOeiy wAHO0s' axovcovtat yap 
drt €AnAvOas. ™ TodTO ovv Trolncov G Got rNéyomeV. El- 
\ ena ” / 3 \ 4 243 e a, 
oly nuiy avdpes Téocapes evynv exyovres eh eavTav 
* rourous TaparaBov ayvicOnts gdv avtois, cat dama- 
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a a , 
ynoov é avrois wa Evpncovrar thy Kedhadny, Kat 
¢ e ~ 
yvdcovtat tavrTes OTL WY KaTHYNVTAL Tept cov ovdeY 
a > 
éotiv, GAAd orovyets Kal avTds duAdcowY TOV vopmov. 
* crept dé Trav wemictevxoT@y eOvav nels érectelNapev 
b ] 
Kpivayvres hudaccecOat avtovs TO Te ciSwrAOOuUTOY Kai 
alua kat mvuxrdy wat ropvelav. ™ toTre 6 Tlatxos 
maparaBav rods dvdpas tH éxouévy riuepa adv avrois 
OMEV? Q 
e XN 3 4 ? \ oe ‘ ; \ > / 
ayuia Beis etonjet eis TO Lepov, StaryyéXXwv TH ext} pwo tv 
TOV HpepOv Tod ayrirpod, Ews o8 mpoonvéexOn vrrép 
eve A 7 a e , a7 ¢ 32 ” e 
evos EXdaoTOV avT@Y n Wpocdopa. “ws Oe E“eAAOV Al 
e \ ¢ J, a e669 \ A > 4 3 A 
ETTA Nuépat cuvrereiaOas, ot ard THs ’Acias “Tovéaior 


, > > ne nr , 4 Q ” 
Geacdpevot avrov év TH tep@ auvéyeov Tavta Tov dyXov, 


xal éréBarav én’ avrov tas yeipas, * xcpafovtes, “Avdpes 
"Iopanriras, BonGeire’ obtds éEorw 6 avOpwiros 6 Kata 
a fe! \ A , \ le) U , é 
TOO Nao’ Kal TOD vopov Kal Tod TOTraU TOUTOU TayTAS 
fal U 4 Va > / > 
mavrayn SiddoKner, ere te Kat “EXAnvas elonyayev eis 
TO tepov Kal KexolvwxKev Tov dytov TOTOV TOUTOY. ™haoay 
\ / / \ 9 / > aA / 
yap wpoewpaxores Tpodipoy tov "Edéotov év tH rode 
“A e and e A 
avy avT@, ov évopiloyv Ort eis TO lepov eionyayey 6 
ay ¢ 
Ilairos. ™ éxivnOn re 4 mods BAN Kal éyévero our- 
Spoun Tov aod, kat érrihaRopevor Tod IlavAov elrAxov 
2 \ ae A \ AP > / e , 
avrov é€w Tov lepod, Kal evOéws exdeloOncay ai Ovpa.. 
31 t > A > a > 4 , “A 
CntovvTwv Te avTov atrokrelvat avéBn pacis TO YU- 
v Cal lA rd vA lA e , 
AMLapY@ THS oTreipNns OTL OAN GuUyyuVVeTaL Lepovcadnp, 
SB «A 9 a oO t } e 4 
ds eEauths wapadaBay otpatioras Kal ExaTovtapyas 
, > > 9 + . e¢ Se 207 \ / \ 
xaréSpapev er’ avrovs ot Sé iSovres TOY ytdiapyov Kal 
ToS oTpaTiotas éTavoavto TUmTovTes Tov IladXov. 
Srore éyyicas 6 ytdlapyos éredaBeto avTod Kal éxé- 
, / 
Nevoev SeOijvat adrvceot Svoi, cal érrvvOdavero Tis ein 


kal ri éore memos. “ ddroe Sé Gro Ts Crrehavouv ev 


foae4 “i / ‘ 3 A A \ 3 Q \ 
TO OYA’ pe) Suvapévou Se avTob ywavat TO aadares bid 
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Tov GdpuBov, éxédevoevy dyerOas avrov eis THY Tapep- 
' 85 ¢, \ ; > \ \ ’ , , 
Bornv. ™ dre Sé éyéveto ert rovs avaBabpovs, cvvéBn 

t 9 AN € \ a a b' \ 
BaoravlecOat avrov vio tev otpatiwrav da rHv Biapv 
Tod Sydou' ™ nxodovOe. yap to TAROos TOD NaOv Kpa- 
Covres, Alpe avrov. 

” MéAAwy Te cioaryer Oat eis THY TrapemPorny o Ilab- 
Dos Aeyes TH YUdLapyy, Ei éLeoriv poe ettreiy te wpds 
ae; 6 b€ &gn, “EXAnuioti ywookers; *ovx dpa ov 
el 6 Aiyurrrios 6 mpd TovTMY TaY nucpayv dvactTaTo- 
gas Kat éeayayov eis tThv épnwov tovs Tetpaxicye- 
ious dvdpas tav oixapiwv; ™ eizrev Sé 6 TladXos, 
"Eye dvOpwros pév eips ‘lovdaios, Tapoevs, rs Kids- 

’ ’ > 7 / , 3 , , sf 
Klas ovK aGonsov TOdEMS TON THS Séopat Sé cou, EriTpeE- 
arov pot AaAHoat pos Tov Naov. “ éerruTpéyravTos Sé 

9 ae A e N 2 \ ” 3 An , 
avrov o IlatXos éotras eri tov avaBabuay Karécecev 
Th xetpt TH AaG aWoArR Hs Sé ciyns yevouévns mpoce- 
dovnoev TH EBpald: diaréxt Néyov" 

99 *”Avidpes adergol Kai watépes, adxovcaté pov 
THS Tpos vpas vuvl amoNoyias. *axovoartes Sé Ott 
TH ‘EBpaidt Staréxt@ mpocepaves avtois, paddov 

, ¢€ , f 89> 4 9 9 AN 
mapécxyov ynovyiav. Kai gdnow, *’Eyo ewe avnp 
‘Toudaios, yeyevynuevos ev Tapa@ ts Kidtxias, ava- 
reOpappévos dé ev TH ode TavTy, Tapa Tovs Wddas 

Q / 4 39 / A , 
Tapadinr Trem asbevpevos KaTa axpiBeiav TOU Ter peoy 
yopou, Cnrwrns virdpywv Tod Jeod xabas ravres vpeis 
9 , aa U \ 10 \ 26 f ¥ 6 U 
éote onpuepov, ‘ds tavtny tHv oddv édlwEa ayp. Gava- 
tov, Secpevoy xal trapadiors eis puraxds avdpas Te 

a é a A 
Kad yuvaixas, ° os Kal 6 apytepeds papTupeEl wot Kal Tay 
TO wpecButépiov, tap dv Kal émictoras Se€apevos 
ampos Tovs adedpovs eis Aapackov éropevounv, afr 
cab tovs éxeioe Svras Sedepévous eis “lepovcarnp tva 
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TipwpnOwor. “éyevero S€ wou tTropevopévm Kal éyyi- 
Covre tH Aapack®@ mept peonpBpiay éEaldvns ex rod 
ovpavov Trepractpawat pas ixavoy tept éué, " érecd Te 
eis TO SSadhos Kal Feovoa hovys Aeyovans pot, Laovnr 
9 
Saovr, th we Suwxes; *éyd Se arexpiOnv, Tis él, 
g 9 / N 3 / DJ , 3 + | ro) e 
Kupte; elmrév Te impos ene, Kyo eipe ‘Inoots 0 Na- 
A a) \ 5 , 9 e de Ay > d # \ N 
Swpaios, Ov av Sidxes. “ot dé ory éeyod dytes TO pev 
“~ ‘ le) le) 
das eGedcavto, tiv 5é pwvyv ovK Hxovoav Tod Aadody- 
/ 10 _.? / , L4 € \ / 
Tos prot. “elroy 5é, Ti troijom, xupie; 6 Se KuUptos 
elev irpds pe, Avaoras tropevov eis Aapackdy, xaxel 
got AaANOnceETAL Trept TraYT@OY Ov TéTaKTAl Got ToLN- 
cat. ™“ ws dé ovK évéBreroy aro ths S0Ens Tod hwTds 
éxeivou, YElpaywyoupevos UIrd TOV auvoYTwYV jot HAOOV 
9 
ets. Aapackov. ™’Avavias 5é tis, avjp evAaBns Kata 
\ 
TOV VOMLOY, MAPTUPOUpMLEVOS VITO TraYTwY TOV KATOLKOUDY- 
Tov lovdaiwv, * éXOadv mpos éué Kai ertotas etrrév pot, 
9 / > 7 ’ . > A a @ > / 
Laovr dderdé, dvdBrepov. Kayo avtTH TH Opa dve- 
3 
Breya eis avtdv. “o 8é elvrev, ‘O Oeds tav rarépwv 
nav TpoeyeipicaTd oe yvavat TO OéAnpa avTov Kal 
ety tov Sixatov Kal dxodoat dwvny éx Tod aTowaTos 
avrov, “ dts gon paptus av’t@ mpos tavtas avOpaous 
x er \ 16 } a f Lae v7 
@VY EWPaKasS Kal NKoVaaS. Kal vov Ti perAXELS; ava- 
oTas Barricat Kal amodovoa Tas dpaptias cou, émi- 
Kadecapevos TO Gvopa avrovd. *" éyévero S€ pot vIr0- 
: \ 
oTpéayre eis ‘lepovcarnpm Kal mpocevyopévou pov év 
A“ A 9 
T® tep@ yevérBar pe ev exoraca, “Kal idety avrov 
A > ¢ 
AéyovTa pot, Yrevdoov Kal &edrOe ev rayer €& ‘lepov- 
Ld / b , \ 3 “a 
caAdnp, Store ov mrapadéEovrat cov paptuplay rept épov. 
19 , \ a ’ b } 9 , b b] \ 
‘ayo elroy, Kupie, avrol émicrayta: OTe éya juny 
A 
gdurarivov xal Sépwy Kara Tas ovvaywyas TOUS Wé- 
orevovras émiaé ™ Kai bre éEeydvvero TO alua 2repavov 
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Tov papTtupos cou, Kal avtos Aunv éepertos Kai cuver- 
Soxav cal duracowy Ta ipatia TéY avatpovyTwY av- 
’ 21 ‘ , , ¢ > \ > 
tov. ™xat elev pos pe, Ilopevov, Stu eyo eis EOvn 

paxpayv éEarrooTeA@ ce. 
ry id \ ? ~ , A / \ 9 A 
Hxovov 8€ avrod aypt Tovtov Tov Aoryou, Kai €%7- 
pav THv paviv avtav déyovtes, Alpe ard THs yHs TOY 
TotovToy’ ov yap KaOnKxev avrov Gv. ™ xpavyavovtwv 
dé avradv cal pirrovvtwy Ta imatia Kal Kovioprov 
BadXévrev eis Tov aépa, * éxéXevoeey 6 ytdiapyos cica- 
, 9 
yeoOat avtov eis THY TapepBorny, elas paotiEw ave- 
, / A F] a > w&W ef a ? ’ 
taterOat adrov, iva éruyy@ 80 jv airiay ovTws érepo- 
vouv avT@. ™ as Sé mpoérevay avrov Tos ipaow, 
\ b] e a @e , € “A 3 
elirev apos Tov éora@ta éxatovrapyov o Iladnos, Et 
avOpwrov ‘Pwyatov Kat axaraxpitov ekecrw vypiv 
/ : 96 2? , 5 é ¢ 6? / @ \ 
paorivev; ™ dxovoas 5é 6 éexarovtapyos mwporedOav 
TO Ydapy@ amnyyerrey Néyov, TL pédreELg srotety ; 0 
\ ” e ‘p al 9 a7 f) \ 
yap avOpwiros obros ‘Papaios ear. mpoceay 
dé 0 yiAldpyos elirev avT@, Aéye pot, od ‘Papaios 
el; 0 bé pn, Nai. ™arrexpiOn 5é 6 yiAlapyos, Eye 
ToAd0d Keharaiov THy TodTEiay TavTHY exTHOapNv. 
o 8€ Iladvos égn, "Evo 5é nal yeyévynpas. ™ evbéws 
eo 7 27 > oF vn e¢ gs 29 \ 9» ’ , 
ovv adnwéornoay am avrod of pédXovTes avTov averalew 
kal o xvAlapyos 5é epoByOn, érrvyvovs ott “Pwpaitos 
? \ A. f 
éorw Kal Ste avrov nv Sedexds. 
TH dé éerravpiov Bovropevos yvovar TO aodanés, 
TO Té KaTHYyopetTat UIrd TAY "lovdalwv, EXVcEY aUTOV Kal 
éxéXevoey cuvedOeiy tos apyvepels Kat way TO cuvé- 
Spiov, xal xarayayov tov Ilabrov écrncev eis avrovs. 
23 *’Arevicas 5€ Te cuvedpim 6 Tlatnos elnrep, 
f a 
“Avdpes aderdpoi, éyd racy ovverdnoe ayaby crerro- 
f “A “A b ° Les , e 
Airevpat To Oew aypt ravrns HS hyépas. *6 Se 
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’ A b ] / b / A A 3 n 
dpytepeds ‘Avavias érérakev trois tapectdow avT@ 
TUnTew avTod TO oTopa. *TdTe 6 IlaiXos apos av- 
9 , 4 e , a 
Tov elev, Tumrrew ce pédrre 0 Beds, Toye Kexovia- 
péve’ Kal od Kan Kpivwv pe Kata Tov vopoy, Kal Trapa- 
poudv Kerevers pe TtumresOar; ‘oi Sé mapectates 
elrav, Tov apytepéa tod Geov rordopeis; * edn te 6 
Iladdos, Ov noe, aderpol, Ste éotiv dpycepeds’ 
, ‘\ ¢ bf a a 9 ? a 
yéypatrtat yap tt “Apyovta tod aod cou ovK épeis 
xaos. *yvovs S€ 6 Ilaidos Ore to éy pépos ott: 
Laddov‘atwy ro 5é Erepov Dapicaiwv, expaley ev TO 
cuvedplp, “Avdpes aderAdoi, eyo Papicaios ecipt, vids 
PDapicaiwv’ zrepi édrridos nal avactacews vexpav eyo 
Kpivonat. ‘TovTo 5€ avtovd Aadnoavtos éyéveTo oTa- 
ots trav Dapicalwv Kai Yaddovxalwy, xa éaxlaOn To 
TANHGos. ° Laddoveator pev yap Néeyovow py elvar ava- 
oTagW pnte ayyedov pnte veda, Papicaios Sé dpo- 
Xorvov ‘9 , 92> 2 Se \ Xr 
yovow ta apporepa. ° éyévero 5é Kpavyn peyarn, 
Kal avacraytes TWés TOY ypaypatéwy TOU pépous TAY 
Dapicaiwy Sveudyovto réyovres, Ouvdev xaxcv evpi- 
] An 3 , , i. > \ a , 
oxomev ey TO avOpdrr@ TovT@’ eb Sé Tvedpa éXNadnoev 
avT@  dyyedos;  modAns Se i 
o 1 aryyedos; “aodAns Sé ywvouéevns otacews 
poBnbeis 60 yiriapyos py Siactrac6A o Tlaidos vn’ 
auray, éxédkevoey TO oTpatTevpa KataBay dpracat av- 
A a 
TOV €k fégou avTaY aye Te eis THY TapEe“PoAND. 
il TH de 3 t V2 \ x A fC U v4 
9 8€ érvovey vuxtl émiatas avT@ 6 KUptos elrrev, 
Gapoer’ ws yap Sveuaptupw ta mepi euod eis ‘Iepov- 
sadn, ova oe Set Kai eis “Papnv paptupnaa. “yevo- 
pévns Sé nuépas moujoavtes avatpodyy oi ‘lovdaior 
avebewaticay éavTous, NéyovTes unTE payely unre mety 
€ws ov amroxteiywaw Tov Hatrov. © joav &é mrelous 
TECTEPAKOVTGA OL TAVTNY THY TUVwpLOTIAY TroLNTaMEVOL, 
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ee ee a rs es 


 oftuves wpoaeNOdvres Trois apytepevoty Kai Tois TpEeo- 
9 
Burépos eirav, “AvaBéwatt dveBepaticayey éavTovs 

5 \ , @ 4 e °% / \ II ce) 
pmdevos yevoarGas ws od arroxteivmpev Tov IladXov. 
‘*yov ovv vpeis euhavicate TO yidbudpyp ody TH cur- 

f ¢ U > A J € n ¢ f 

edpio, Srrws Katayayn avTov eis Dudas WS “édXXOVTaS Sia- 
ywooKxey axpiBéatepov Ta wept avTov' jets 5€é mpd 
Tov éeyylcat avrov Erowuoi eopev Tod avedety avrTov. 
 dxovaas S& 6 vids THs ddeApHs TlavAov ryv évédpar, 
Tapayevopevos Kal eiceNOoy eis THY TrapewBodny amrny- 
yetcsev to IlavAw. “apockarecapevos 5¢ 6 Tladxos 
é&va Trev éxatovrapyov épn, Tov veaviay TodToy atraye 
mpos Tov xidlapyov, Eyer yap Te aTrayyeiAaL avT@. 
18 ¢ \ 9 Y > A W \ \ 

0 pev ovv TrapadkaBwy avtov nyayey impos Tov xXt- 
Alapyov Kat dnow, ‘O Séopios Tlatros mpoocKxanre- 
TapEVveS pe NodTHTEY TovTOVY Tov veavioxoy ayaryely 
mpos oé, éyovTa Te AaARTaL go. ™ émidaBopuevos Sé 
THS NYeElpos avTov 6 YXiALapyos Kal avaywpnoas Kart’ 
idtav émuvOdvero, Ti éatw 5 eyes atrayyetdal por; 
elev 5€ Gre Oi “lovdaion cuvéBevto Tod épwrfjcai 
oe ows avpioy Tov IladANov Katayayns eis TO cuvédptoy 
e , 9 / Ul N ? “ 
ws péddXrov te axptBéorepov muvOaverBat trepi avrod. 
™ ov ovv pn tmevcOns avTots’ évedpevovow yap avrov 
é& avtav dvdpes tAelovs teccepaxovta, oltiwes ave- 
Oepdricay éavtovs pnte hayely pujte miety Ews ob 
avédkwow avtov, Kal viv eiciv Eroupoe mpocdex opevot 
THv amd gov érrayyedlav. “oO pev ovv xidlapyos 
améXvoe TOV veavioxoy, Taparyyeinas pendevi éxdadF- 

7 a / 
cat OTt Tadta évehavicas mpos ene. ™ xal mpoaxa- 
/ 6 5 / A e , 2 ‘E 
Necauevos Twas dvo Tav éxaTovTapywv elrrev, “Eror- 

( 
agate otpatiotas Staxoclovs orws TopevOwow Ews 
Katoapetas, nal tmrets éEBSopurjxovta Kal deEtodBous 
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/ 3 \ 7 
Siaxociovs, amo tpitns pas THs vuKros, “KTHVN TE 
“a of . 
japactnoa, iva ériBiBacavres tov Iladi\ov dcace- 
\ / \ ¢€ / 
cwot pos Pyruxa Tov nyepova, ™ypawas éricroAny 
¥ A 
€yovoay Tov TUIrov ToUTOY’ 
*® Kravisos Avoias tO Kpariore nyepove PyrsKe 
v A A 
yalpew. ™ tov avdpa todrov cvdAdAnudOérta vo TaV 
*T 5. / \ / bd “a @ ¢ 9 > A 9 \ 
ovdaiwy Kal médAXovrTa avaipeio bat Un’ avtav émioras 
f / \ 14 “ 
avy T® oTpatevpats éEevtayny, pabeov ort ‘Pwpaios 
> 98 t ’ ’ nA \ 7 7 2 aA 
éoTiy. Bovdopevos Te errvyvavat thy aitiay 80 Hv. 
évexadovy avT@, KaTHYyayov avroy eis TO ouvédpiov 
avtov, ™ dv evpov éyxaXrovpevoy trept Entnudtav Tov 
, 3 ‘on \ \ WwW / “A A 54 
vojou avrav, pnoev Sé a£vov Oavarou 7 Secpav éxyovta 
éyxrnpa. © unvudeiaons Sé poe erruBovdrAns eis Tov avdpa 
éceobar é& avray, éreprya mpds oe, Tapayyelras Kal 
Tots KATHYOpOLS Aéyety aUTOVS Emrl cod. 
a \ 
"Ob pév odv orpati@tas Kata rd Statetaypévoy 
a 4 
avtots avadtaBovtes Tov TadAov Hryayov ba vuxtes eis 
\ : 82 a 1 2? t 27 \ 
Thv “Avrimatploa, ™ 1H Sé emauptoy éacaytes Tovs 
immeis atrépyecOa, ody auto, vméotpeay eis THY 
mapenBornv’ ™ oiruves eiaeNOovres eis THY Katoapevay 
\ 9 / \ ’ a ¢ / f 
Kal avaddovtTes THY EMLoTOAHY TO NyEewove, TapecTyocav 
a / 
cat Tov Tladdov atte. ™ dvayvovs Sé nal érepwrncas 
? , ? a ae, \ 6d / ord Ker 
x trolas émrapyias éotiv, Kat mudpevos ort amo Kiru- 
xias, * Avaxovoopal cov, &pn, Stay Kal ot KaTHyopoi 
Gov TapayévervTa, Kedevoas ev TO TparTwpi@ Tod 
“Hpwédou puraccecGat avrtov. 
e ? \ 
24 ‘Mera Sé sévre jpépas xatéBn 6 apyxsepeds 
> / \ é a \ ef ty 
Avavias pera mpecRutépwv twav Kal pyropos Tep- 
n \ A 
TUAXOU TLVOS, OiTIVEs eveparicay TO Hycwove KaTA TOD 
> A a) 
Tlavrov. *KrAnOévros 5€ avrod Apk~ato Katryopely 6 
f U \ 
Tépruaros rAéywv, * TloAARs eipnvns tuyxavovtes Sud 


THE ACTS 5 
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cov Kat SiopPwpatov ywopdvav Te Over tovtT@ Sia 
A ~ 9% f 
THS OHS Mpovoias, WavTy Te Kal TavTayod atrodeyopueda, 
, a ' ’ ’ ar \ 
xpadriote Dan, pera maons evyapiotias. ‘iva 6é 
pn ert mrelov oe éyxoTTw, Tapakad@ aKovcai ce 
A a \ \ 
HLOV TUVTOMMWS TH oh emecceig. * evpovTes yap Tov 
dvSpa rovrov Nowmov Kat KwodvTa oTageEls Tac Tots 
"Iovdaious Tots Kata THY oiKoupévny, TpwToaTaTnY TE 
a a ’ ey 6a Vive ia 9 
mys tav Natwpaiwy aipécews, °ds wal 1d iepov érel- 
A rs) \ 3 / 8 > A 5 , 
pacevy BeBnradoat, ov Kat éxpatnoapey, “tap ov duvn- 
on avros dvaxpivas tepl Tavrev TovT@Y éuyvavat OV 
nueis KaTyyopodpey avrov. ° cuverréBevro Sé Kal ot 
"lovdaios pucKovres radTa oUTwS EXEL. 
© AcrexplOn te 6 IladXos, vevoavtos avt@ Tod nrye- 
povos Aéyeww, "Ex woddov érdv oyta ge KpiTHY TO 
, a 
Over TovT@ emrisrapevos, evOvpues TA Trept EwavToU arro- 
Noyotpat, “ Suvapévov cov eriyvavar STL ov TXeElous 
9 , ¢€ é 60d Li a > / , 3 
eioly pou nuépar dWdexa ad’ hs avéBnv mpocKuvycwr eis 
‘lepovoadnp. ™xal ove év TO iep@ evpov pe pos TLva 
Siadeyouevoy 9 éricracw rovwbvra 8ydou, obte év Tails 
cuvaywyais ote Kata THY ToAW. * ovdé TapactTncaL 
Suvavrai cot twept av vuvi xatnyopotcivy pov. ™“ duo- 
Moya Sé Tovro cot, tt Kata THY odov HY EyovoL 
, A 
aipecw oUTw AaTpEevW TO TaTpw@ HE@, TIcTEVaV Tract 
a \ a a) 

Tos KaTa TOV Vopov Kal TOis ev Tots TpodHTats yeypap- 
pévas, * érrrida eywv eis Tov Oeov, fv Kat adroit odtar 
dé > 7? / ” g 5 / 
MpocTceyovTat, avacTaciy pédXrELw EceaVat OLKaLwY TE 

\ ab 16 2 , \ > \ ’ a? t 

kal adixwv. “év tovT@ Kal avTos aoK@® ampocKotTroy 
LU ” \ A A ‘ \ bd / 

cuveldnow yew mods Tov Oedv Kal tors avOpadrrous 

4 ) 

Siatravros. Oe’ érav Sé wretdvev éXenpoovvas Totn- 
9 

cwpy eis TO EOvos pov Tapeyevouny Kai mpoadopds, © ép 
e 7 ¢ , > ae a ’ \ oy 

als ebpov pe nyvcpévoy év TO tep@, ov peta Sydov 
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ovdé pera BopPBov, Tweés 5é amo tis ’Aalas “lovdaion, 
ods ee él cot wapeivat nal xarnyopeiv, et te éyorev 
\ > 4 oe 9 y @ > 7 e O/ 
mpos €ué. ™% auto ovTot eiratwoav Ti evpov adixnua 
oTaVTOS jou él TOD cuvedplov, ™ 4 Tepl pias TavTNS 
A @ > 4 3 > a e d , ? / 
gawvis ns éxéxpata év avtrois éotads Ste Tepl avacta- 
STEWS VEKPAOY eye Kpivopar onpepov ed vuan. 
®” AveBarerto Sé avtovs 6 PANE, axpuBéorepov eidas 
Ta epi THs O00, eltras, “Orav Avaias 6 yiALlapyos 
a , » ¢€ A 23 , 
xaraBn, Stayveocouat ta Kal vas, ™ diatakapevos 
T@ éxaTovTapyyn TypeiaOat avToyv Exew TE dyer Kal 
pndéva Kodvew tov idiwr avtod varnperely arta. 
94 \ de e U A ll e Dr \ 
pera nuepas Twas Traparyevomevos 0 DPuE ov 
ApovaidrAy 1H idia yuvatcl oton “lovdaia pereréeu- 
rato rov Ilainov, nat Heovoev avrod arepi THs eis Xpe- 
sy “Inaoby wi om?) vou 5€ avTov d 
atoy Inoody micrews. tadeyopévov S€ avrov rep 
Stxatoovvns nal éyxpatelas xal rod Kpiwatos Tod péd- 
Novros EuhoBos yevopevos 6 DArAE azrexpiOn, To viv 
” ’ \ \ , / 
€yov qopevov, xaipdy Sé petaraBov petraxahécopai 
oe, “Gua cai érrilov bre ypnpata SoOncerat avT@ 
vie tov Ilavrov' 8:0 Kal wuKevorepoy avtoyv petatrep- 
Topevos wires avt@. ™ dsetias Sé wANpwOelons EXaBev 
Siadoyov 6 DALE Tdpxvov Pjotov’ Gédwv re yapita 
xcatrabécOat Tots “lovdaious 6 DANE KaTérXuTre Tov Iad- 
Nov Sedepévov. . | 
25 ' @ioros ody émiBas TH érrapyia peta Tpels 
ec os . 7 > e ’ > \ , a) 
nuépas avéBn eis ‘lepocoAvpa amo Katcapeias, * éve- 
davicdy te avT@ of apytepe’s Kal of mpa@toe Tay ‘lov- 
Salwy xara tod IlavAov, cat tapexddovy avrov * ai- 
a ¢@ 
Tovpevor Yapw Kat’ avTod, OTrws petatréwrpntas avtoy 
> ¢ , 27 A 9 aA > 4 
eis ‘lepovoadnp, évédpav trovodytes avedelv avrov Kata 
Legs ac \ Y a ’ ! im \ 
Thy odov. ‘6 péev ovy Dhaotros amrexpiOn typeicbar Tov 
52 
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Tlairov eis Katodpewav, éavrov S€ pédrgew ev rayer 
9 U 5 e 9 > ec oA ’ bY \ 
éxrropever Oar. ° Oi ody év vyiv, dnow, duvarol cvyKara- 
Bayes, et rt éotiv év t@ avdpi arotov, Karnyopelrwoar 
a. 6 , 53 2 2 OA cs ’ 
avtov. ° duatpipas Sé ev avtois nyépas ov amadelous 
9 \ Aa / \ bd U A ? , 
oxtw 7 Séxa, KataBas eis Katcapetay, rh éravptov 
xabiaas él Tob Braros éxéXevoev Tov IladdNov ayO7- 
vat. "Tapayevonevov S€ avtTod teptéatnoay avTov 
of amd ‘lepocodvpwv xataBeBnkotes ‘lovdaiol, 1rodXd 
4 \ 
kal Bapéa aitidpara xatadépovtes, & ov toyvov 
arrobetéat, ® rod TlavXov atroNoyoupevov Ort Ove eis Tov 
, a“ : / 4 > \ ¢ \ wv 9 , 
vouov Tov ‘lovdaiwy ore eis TO iepov ovTe cis Kalcapa 
Tu tpaptrov. ° 6 BHatos Sé OéXwy Tois Tovdaias yap 
a ° 
xatabécbat, atroxpibels to IlavA@ elev, @érets eis 
e , 9 XN > A \ , “ > 9 
TepocdAupa avaBas éxet mept tovTwy xpiOnvat ém 
éuod; “elev S5é 6 Iladnos, “Emi rod Bypuaros Kai- 
e / > L 8 a é 6 a | 5 / joe 
capos éoTos eipe, ov pe Sei KpiverOat. "lovdaious ovdév 
’ S¢ e ‘ ‘ ’ ? ’ 11 3 \ 
NO“LKNKA, WS KAaL GU KAXXALOV ETriyLY@aKELS. ~ EL peEV 
ovy adika xal akiov Oavatou Twémpaya Tt, ov Tapairod- 
pas To atroOaveiy’ et Sé ovdév dotiv wy obTOL KaTnyo- 
podoiv pov, ovdels pre SUvaras avtois yaplicacOa’ Kai- 
capa eriuadovpat. “rére 0 Datos cvAXNaNHoasS peta 
Tov oupBovrtov amexpiOn, Kaloapa émminéxrAnoa, ért 
Kaicapa tropevon. 

*“Hyepav 5€ Siayevopévav tidy ‘Aypitias 6 Ba- 
atrevds Kat Bepyien xatnvrnoayv eis Katodpevav acta- 
ocdpevot Tov Pjorov. “ ws 5é wrelous nuépas ScérpuBov 
b] A € ta) A “ > / \ ‘ A 
éxel, 6 Dicros To Baciret avébero ta Kata Tov 
Ilairov rA€ywv, “Avnp tis cotly KaTanedeyspévos vir0 
@Dyrrxos Séopsos, * wep od yevouévou pov eis ‘lepoao- 
Aupa évedavicay ot apyepels Kal ot mpecBUTEpor Tov 


Ty 8 i 9 , ? ) a 8/ 16 4 
OVOaLO)D, QALTOUPMEVOL KAT : AUTOU KATA CKYV. TF Pos 
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os atrexpiOnv bre ovx oti Gos ‘Pwpaions yapiter bai 
Twa avOpwrov mpiv 7 0 KaTnyopovpevos KaTa ITp0- 
cwirov éyou TOUS KaTHYOpoUs TOTrOV TE aTroNoyias NaBot 
wept Tov eyxAnpatos. ” cuveNOdvrav ody avtav évOade 
avaBorny pndepiav tromnodauevos, TH é€ijs Kablioas émt 
Tod Bnyatos éxéhevoa ayOnvat tov avdpa’ “epi ob 
aotalévres of xatnyopot ovdepiav aitiay épepov av eyo 
Uirevoouy trovnpav, ” Enrnuwata Sé twa mept THs idlas 
Sciadatpovias elyov mpds avtov xal qepi Tivos "Incod 
teOvnxotos, dv épacKev 6 IladXos Env. ™ arropovpevos 
dé eyo Thy wept TovTwayv Enrnow édXeyov ei BovdotTo 
mopever Oa eis “lepocodupa Kaxet KpiverOat rep) Tov- 
tov. ™ rod Se TlavnXov émixadecapévov typnOjvas 
avrov eis THY ToD YeBacrod Siayvwow, éxéXevoa TH- 
petobar avrov Ews ov avarréurpw avtov mpos Kaicapa. 
®* Ayplamas 5é wpos Tov Prorov, EBovdcunv cai av- 
Tos ToD avOpwrov axovoa. Avpiov, dyciv, adxovon 
avTov. 

= TH ovv éeravpiov éeXOovros tod ‘Aypinia Kat THs 
Bepvixns peta rods phavtacias, Kat ciceNOovrawy eis 
TO axpoaTyptoy avy Te YidLapxols Kat avdpacw ois 
war’ éEoyny tns Todews, Kal KeNEVTAaVTOS tou Pnartov 
7xOn 6 Ilavdos. *xai dnow o PHotos, ‘Aypirira 
Baowded Kal ravres of cupmapovtes nuiv dvdpes, Gew- 
peite tovroy qepl- ov amrav TO wAHOos THv ‘lovdaiwy 
évéruyéy pou & te ‘lepocodvpos nai évOade, Bowvres 
py Seiv avtov Sv pnxért. ™ éyod Se xatenaBowny pndev 
d£vov avrov Cavatov wetpayévat, avtod dé TovTou éme- 
Karecapévov tov YeBacrov Expwa wéprev. * crept 
of dodarés te ypdwat TO Kupiw ovK exw 610 Tpon- 
yaryov avtoy éd’ vudv kal padiota ért cov, Baciret 
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’Aypirima, oTws THs avaxpicews yevouevns oye Ti 
ypayra’ ™ddoyov yap poe Soxet réprovta Séopov py 
kal ras Kat avtod attlas onpavat. 

26 *’Ayplamas S& pos tov Ilatdov én, ’Em- 
TpémeTai got mept ceavtod rAéyew. Tore 6 TladAos 
éxteivas Thy Yetpa atredoryetto, * Ilep) mavrev dv éy- 
Karovpat vireo “lovdaiwy, Bactred “Aypinaa, tynpwac 
euavroy paxdptov él cod péAXwv onpepov drrodoyel- | 
cba, *padoTa yvooTny oyTa ce TWavTwy Toy KaTa 
"Tovdaious Oav te xa Enrnuarwv' 816 Séopat paxpo- 
Ovpws axodoal pov. “thy pév otv Biwoiv pou rv éx 
VEOTNTOS THY aT apxHs yevowevny év TO EOver pov ev 
te ‘lepocodvpots icace waves ot ‘lovdaior, * rpoyive- 
axovrés pe dvwbev, dav Oérwor paprupeiv, bt Kata THY 
axpiBeotatnv aipecw Tis nwetépas Opnoxeias elnoa 
Papicaios. *xal viv én’ érrids THs els TOUS Tarépas 
NOV eTraryyeNlas yevouevns vireo Tov Geobd EotnKa Kpivd- 
pevos, "eis hv TO Swdexadurov nudv év extevela vuxta 
kal npépay Ratpedov édmlker Katavrncat’ repli Hs 
EXmibos éyxadotpat vid ‘lovdaiwy, Bacired. * ti dare- 
oTov Kpivetat Tap vpiv et 6 Oeds vexpovs éyeipes; ° eyo 
ev ov dota euavt@ mpods TO dbvopa Inaod tod Nalo- 
patou Seiy aroddad éevavtia mpdfac 6 Kai éerroinca év 
‘Tepocodvpots, Kal ToANovUs Te TOY ayiwy éyo év puda- 
xais xatéxNerca, THY Tapa tev dpytepéwv ée£ovalay 
Nady, avatpouvpévwv te avTav Kathnveyxa Whdoy, cat 
Kata Tdeas TAS Guvaywyas TOANaKLS TyLwpaY avTods 
nvayxatov Bracdnpety, treptagas Te éupatvopevos av- 
tois édimxov ws xa eis tas é&w addres. ™ év ols 
qopevopevos eis Thy Aapackov per é€ovoias xal érri- 
TpoTns THS TOV apytepéwv, ™ nuépas péons KaTAa THY 
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oddy eldov, Bactrev, ovpavdbev virép THY NappoTnTa 
tod nAlov amepiiapway pe das Kal rods avy épot 
qopevopévous’ “ 1ravTwY KATATETOVYTOY NUaY Eis THY 
yhv ijxovca hwvyy Aéyovcay mpos pe TH ‘“EBpalds 
Siaréxtw, Daovr Laovar, rl pe SudKeis; oKAnpov coe 
mpos xévtpa rNaxtilev. ™ éyo) é elra, Ths el, xupte; 
‘O 8é xdpsos elev, “Eyo eius “Incots dv od SidKecs. 
* Gdra avaorn&. Kal aor7Oc eri rovs modas cov’ eis 
TobTo yap BPhOny aor, wmpoxerpicacbal ce virnpérny Kai 
f et e bd f / 17 2? , 
paptupa av te eldes av te OfOncomai cot, “ éEatpov- 
pevos ae ex Tov aod Kal éx tay eOvady, eis ods éeya 
arocré\rw oe, “avotEas opOarpovs avtTay, tot ém- 
f > A / ? A \ A ? a 
oTpéyrat amo axotous els das nal THs éEovolas Tod 
catrava éri tov Oeov, Tod AaBeiv avrovs ddeow dmap- 
TuV Kab KAjpov ev Tols Hyracpévois TlotTer TH Eis epeé. 
°60ev, Bacined ‘Aypimaa, ove éyevduny ateOns TH 
’ ’ 20 > \ a9 A a_?t 
ouvpavip omtacia,™ adAd Tois ev Aapack@ rpeTov Te 
cai “lepoooAvpors macay te THY yopav TIS “lovdaias 
kal tots Over amnyyedXNoy petavoel Kai eriotpépery 
éml tov Oeov, akia ths petavolas Epya mpaccovtas. 
2 Y¢ ¢ 9 A f, ? nA e¢ A 
évexa Tovtrwy pe ‘lovdaiot cvANaBopevos ev THO tep@ 
émeipavto Swayepicacba. ™ emuxoupias oty tuyov 
THs amo Tov Oeot dypi TIS Huépas TavTns EoTnKa pap- 
TUPOMEVOS LKP@ TE Kal peyad@, ovdéy ExTOS Aéywr wy 
Te of Wpopnta. éXaAnocav pedrXOvTOV yiverBat Kal 
Mavens, * et waOnrés 6 Xperts, ef rpwtos €& avacta- 
A A , / A A \ 
wews vexpwv Pas meArEL KaTayyed\NELY TO TE AA® Kal 
tois GOveow. 
*Tadra S€ avtov amroXoyoupévov 6 PHotos peyady 
7 pwvn dynolv, Maivy adr’ ta rodAd oe ypaupata 
eis paviay tepitpérer. * 6 Sé Ilairos, OU paivomat, 
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dnaiv, kpaticre Phare, adda arnbelas cat cwppoovvns 
pypata adrropbéyyouar. ™ érictatas yap tepl TovTev 
/ A 

6 Bactrevs, pds Sy Kat trappnotalopevos AaAW* Aav- 
Oaverv yap avtév Ty Tourwy ov TreiOopas ovdéev’ ov yap 
dori év ywvla wempayyévov TovTe. ™ muarevers, Bactred 
"Ayplrmra, Trois mpopyta ; olda bre murrevers. ™ 6 de 
’"Ayplarmas mpos tov Iladdov, "Ey odtyo pe trelBets 
Xpictiavov womoa. 6 bé Tlaidos, KvEaiuny av re 

A \ 9 bg , \ 9 Ul 3 f > \ ‘ 
Oem nat év ohiyp wal ev peyahep ov povor oe ahha Kab 
qWavTas TOUS akovovTas pou GHpepov yever Oat ToLovTOUS 
étrotos Kaye eiut, Tapextos TaY Seapay Tovrwv, ™ av- 
, ¢ . \ \ ¢ 2@ \ / N e 
éorn te 6 Bacireds Kal 6 rryepov i} Te Bepvirn xai ot 
ouyxabnwevoe avtois, “xal avaywpyoavtes édAddovy 
mpos GAAnAOUs AéyovTes Bre Ovdev Oavarov 7 Seopav 
bd U ¢ @ @ 3a >? / de A 
dEvov wpacce 6 avOpwros ovTos. Aypimias 5€ T@ 
Dynore én, AtrorcrAvcbas eSvvato 6 dvOpwrros obros et 
pn) errexéxAntro Kaicapa. 

oT 1¢ oO de ? HK!) a ? a Cc oA ’ \ 
s 0€ Expi0n Tov atromewW nas ets THY 

"Iradlav, rapedidovv tov te Tladdov Kab twas érépous 
Seopadras Exatovtapyn ovopate louvdi omelpns ZeBac- 
ths. * éeriBavtes 5é rOlp ‘Adpapurrnv@ pédrovTe Tel 
eis Tovs Kata tHv ‘Aciav Tomous, avnyOnuev, SvTos 
avy npiv Apiotapxyov Maxedovoes @ecoarorixéws’. ° rh 
Te érépa xatnyOnuev eis SwWava, prravOpaTras Te 6 
‘lovAtos T@ TlavAm ypnodpevos érétpevrey pos tovs 
dirous ropevOéyte érriperetas tuyelv. ‘xaxetOev avay- 

4 e Uy ‘ f \ A \ > / 
Oévres virerdevoapev thv Kumpov dia TO tovs avémous 
¢ b 5 f / \ \ \ id 
elvau évavtious, "Td te TéAayos TO Kata THY Kirsxiav 

t II / PS) f / bd ’ 
kat llauduriav dvamdevoavtes KaTnrAOapev ets Muppa 
Ths Avxias. °Kaxei eipwv 6 éxatovrapyns mdotov 
"ArcEavdpuvoy mréov eis tHv Itadiav éveBlBacev Huas 
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3 > 7 y a e a \ e a re 
els avté. 'éy ixavais 5é nyépats Bpadutrdoobvtes Kat 
ports yevouevos Kata tHY Kyldoy, uw) mpocedvros 7as 
Tov avéuou, vremNeUcapev THY Kpnrnv cata Ladpovny, 
® “WOALS TE Tapaneyouevos avTnY FAOomE eis TéTrOY TWA 
Karovpevoy Kanrovs Aypévas, @ eyyus Hv words Aacala. 
"ixavod 5é ypdvouv Stayevouévou xal dvtos dn ére- 
aparots tov maAods Sua to Kal tHv vnotelay Hdn 
mapernrvbévat, tmapyves oO IlatAos “Aéywv avrois, 
"Avdpes, Oewpa bri pera UBpews nal wodrRs Cypias 

% /, A A A Z , > A 
ov povov tod doptlov Kal tod mdoiov adda Kal Ta 
Wuyav nuov pérdray éeceoOar tov mrodv. "oa 8é 
éxatovtapyns TP KuBepyntyn Kal T@ vavednpw baAdov 
erreiOero 7 Tots Ure IlavXou Aeyopuévots.  avevOérov Sé 
TOU ALpLEevOS VITapYovTos Tos Tapayerpaciay, ob TAELOVES 
EJevto BovAny avayOnvas éxeiOev, eirws SUvaivtTo KaTav- 
THoavtes eis Poivica Trapayetpacat, NUupéeva THS Kpnrns 
Brérrovta kata NiBa Kal Kata yepov. * vromvevcaytos 
5é vorou Sd€ayres THs TpoPécews KexparnKévat, dpayTes 
9 / ‘ f 14 > ’ ‘ \ 
docov waperéyovto thy Kpnrnv. ™“ pet ov arodv 8é 
” ’ x A ” 1. , a 
éBanev KaT avuTns ave“os Tupwvikds 0 KaNdovpevos 
evpaxtiwv’ “ cuvapracbevros Sé tod mAolov Kal py 
duvapévou avropbarpeiv TO avewm emidovres epepopeOa. 
16 S P») / ¢ , , 3) 3 , 

ynoiov Sé ru VTrodpapovtes Kadovpevoy Kaiéda icyvca- 
fev ports eptxpateis yevécOar THs aKadns, “fy 
dpavres BonOeiaus éypwrro, vrolwrvuvtes TO mTXoiov" 
poBovpevot Te 7 Eis THY oUpTLY éxtrécwoL, YaXaoavTeEs 
TO aKxevos, ovTws epépovto. * ahodpas Sé yewalopévar 
€ n A CHA 3 ‘ > “ 19 ioe > 
nav TH éEns éxBoAnv érrovobyto, * kai Tn TplTn avTo- 

\ : \ a , ” . 20 ’ en 7 
NELpes THY TKEUNY TOD Toiou Eppiyav’ ™ ware Sé NALov 
pnte adotpwv éripawovtwv él wrelovas nuépas, yet- 
paves Te ovK OALyou érriKetpévou, NoLTOV TepLNpEtTo 
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édris aca rod awleobar nuds. ™ odds Te aowrlas 
e ¢ , 4 ¢€ a) ? / 9 “ 
Urapxovons, Tore otaGels 6 Tladros ey péow avtav 
# 5 / ? Ad G 4 4 :' 
elev, "Eder pév, & avdpes, weBapynocavtas pot p17 
9 bd A A , “ ld \ 
avayecOat ato ths Kpnrns xepdnoai te tov bBpw 
tavTny kal thv Cnpiav. ™xal Ta viv Twrapad vpas 
evOupetv’ amroBodn yap yuyns ovdeuia éorar cE dpav 
TAY Tov TAOioV. ™Tapéctn yap pot TavTH TH vuKTI 
Tov Oeow ov eipl eyo, @ Kal NaTpEvw, ayyeros “réyor, 
My ¢ofoid, IlavAe Kalcapi ce Set rrapacrivat, nal 
Sov Keyapiotai cou o Oeds Tavtas TovS TAEOVTAS peTA 
cov. ~*~ ded evOupetre, dvdpes’ mictevw yap Te Dew Srt 
o’Tws ota Kal’ dv TpdTrov AeAGANTAl por. * eis VRCTOV 
5é ruva Set nds exreceiv. "os S¢ reccaperxatdexaTn 
yvE éyéveto Siadepopévov nuav év te *Adpla, xata 
pécov THS vUKTOS UIrevdouy of vadTaL Tpocayew TLVa 
avtois ywpav. ™xal Borjicavtes evdpov opyueds cixoct, 
Bpayvd S€ Stacryncaytes nai wadw Borloavtes evpov 
bd , . 2 , f a 
opyuias Sexatrévre’ ™ hoBovpevol re wy irou Kata Tpayeis 
TOTTOUs éxtrécwpenv, ex mpvpvns plpaytTes ayKUpas Téc- 
capas evyovto nyucpav yevéoOar. “trav 5 vavTov 
, a 3 a“ / / A 
Cnrovvtwy guyeiy éx tov mXoiov Kal yadXacavtwv ThV 
f > \ , U € ? t 
cxagnv eis thv Oadaccav mpohace ws éx Tpwpas 
3 U 4 9 , 31 e a a ¢ 
@ykupas peddovt@y éxteivery, ” elrrev o Lladdos TO éxa- 
TovTapyn Kal Tois orpatiwtais, Kay pr odor petvaoty 
by a ¢€ n A 9 f 82 t b] UA 
évy TO THOlg, Vpucis cwORvat ov SUvacbe. ™ Tore amréxoWay 
Ol OTPATLOTAL TA TYOWWiAa THS cKadNs Kal clacay avTHY 
éxmecety. ™ dypt é ob yuépa juedrev yiver Bat, trape- 
xadret O Ilaidos dravtas peradaBeiv tpodns Aéyor, 
Teccaperxaidexatny onpepov nucpay mpocdoxavres 
dovrou Svateneire, unOev mpocraBopevor, ™ dud mapa- 
KaN@ vas petadaBely tpopis' TovTo yap mpos THs 
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e@ ; lA / e a ‘ 10 a N e A re] i 
vpeTépas ocwTnpias umdpye” ovdevos yap vpav Opi 
b] N a A > a 85 \ fe 
awo THs Kehbadns arodeira. “elas S$ tadra xal 
\ w ? “ a 3 f 
AaBov dptroyv evyaplorncey TH Oe@ evarrvoy Twavrav 
Kat Kkracas ypEato écbiav. “ebOvpoe Se yevdpevor 
mavres Kal avrol mpocedaBovto tpodys. ™ jueOa Se ai 
wacat Yuyal év t@ THoip Standccar EBSopunxovra EF. 
/ 
* xopeabevres Sé tpodpys éxovdilov 1rd wdolov éxBadXo- 
pevos Tov aitov eis tHy Oddraccav. “bre Sé nuépa 
a 9 
éyéveto, THY yhVv ovK érreylywoKxoy, KoXTrov 5é Tia 
ld "4 9 ’ > A > / 9 , 
Katevoouy éxyovta atyianop, eis dy €Boudevovto et SUvaivro 
9% * \ A 40 4 a bd lA f y¥ 
efwoat TO TOLOD. Kat TAS ayKUpas TrepteXNovTeEs ElwVv 
3 \ U > / A / A 
eis thv Oaraccav, Ewa avévtes tas Cevetnplas trav 
mnoariov, cal émapavres Tov apTémwva TH Tveovey 
Kateixoy eis Tov airywadov. “| rrepurecovtes 5é eis TOTrOY 
ce) e 
S:O0draccov éréxekay thy vadv, cal 4 pev Tp@pa 
9 / é LJ U ¢€ de 4 ‘ ¢€ \ 
€peicaca euewev acanrevtos, 7 O€ Wpuuva éAvETO UTTO 
ths Blas. “ rav 5é atpatiwrav Bovr éyévero iva tous 
Seopwras atroxreivwow, py Tus exxodupByoas Stadvyn’ 
“6 8€é éxarovrapyns BovAopevos Stacdcat tov Tatdov 
b] 4 9 \ A , > / , 
éxw@Avoev avtovs Tod BovAnpatos, exéXevoéy TE Tovs 
duvapévous xodupBay amoppipavras mporous emi thy 
A ? / 44 Y} \ \ A \ > \ / 
ynv éEvévar, “xal rovs Nourovs ods péev eri caviawy, 
oD de : SA a? é A f } 7 > 2? 
§ O€ ETL TLYWY TOV ATO TOUTTNOLOV. Kal OUTWS EYEVETO 
U a 
mavtas StacwOjvas ert thy yn. 
€ 
98 * Kal d:acwbévres tore éréyvwpev bt Meriry 7 
a “ 2 v4 f Aa 9 N 
vnoos kadetrar, *ot re BapBapot Tapetyay ov TH Tv- 
yodcav diravOpwriav jpiv’ anravres yap mupay Tpoce- 
NaBovro rravras nuas Sia Tov vero Tov épectwta Kal 
s U 
dca rd uyos. *ovorpépavros Sé tod Tavdov dpvya- 
A > f P] i \ , 4 PY > \ 
yov Te wAHOoS Kal émsOévros él THY Tupay, exLova atro 


THs Oépuns eEeNOodca nadipyev tis yetpds avTod. ‘ws 
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5 9 e f Ul A / bd A \ 
dé elSov of BapRapor Kpewapevov To Onpiov éx THs yeLpos 
a e 
avtov, pds adAnAovs Edeyou, Ilavtws dovevs éoTu oO 
wv @ A ? ’ a ’ ear 
avOpwros odTos, ov Stagwbévra éx THs Oarxacens 7 Sixy 
A +] ¥ & ¢ \ 9 9 U \ ld > ‘ 
Cav ovK elacev. °06 pév ovv atrotivatas TO Onptov eis TO 
mip éradev ovdév xaxov. Soi € mpocedoxwv avrov 
UA / “a f wv , 9 
péAXNeL Triprpacba 7 KaTaTimre adyw vexpov. emt 
mod S€ avtayv mpoadsoxevtwv Kai Oewpovvtwy pndev 
Ww 9 b ‘ , . 
Gtotrov eis avrov ywopevov, peraBadrcpevoe EXeyov 
avtov elvat Oeov. "év 8é Tois aept tov TéoroV éxeivov 
a A A > 
UInpxYey Kopia TO TWPWTH THs vycov ovopate TlomA<q, 
A 3 Ul e a A ¢ / / 9g-/ 
Os dvabeFdpevos nas Tpets nucpas pirroppovas éFévicev. 
Séyévero S€ tov matrépa tov Tlomdiov muperois kat 
Sucevtepi cuveyopuevov Kataxela Oat, mpos ov o IladXos 
9 \ U > A \ A b ] A 
eiceAOay Kai mpocevEapevos, émifels Tas yelpas avr, 
iacato avtov. °tovtou Sé yevopévou Kai of Aovtrot of év 
Th vnow eyovtes acOevelas mpoonpyovto Kai éOepa- 
mevovto, “ot Kat TrodAais Timais éeriunoay nuds Kal 
/ 
avaryopevous éré0evto Ta Tpos TAS KpElas. 
li M \ be a a > ¢ 0 : bd Xx / 
eva O€ TpEls pnvas avnyOnpev ev Wrolw Trapaxe- 
Yeyaxote ev TH vnow, Adek-avdpiwe, tapacnum Ao- 
oxovpois. “Kai xatayOévres eis Yupaxovoas émrepei- 
vayev nuépas Tpeis, “S0ev mepteAOovres KaTnvTncapey 
els “Pnyiov. xal peta piav nuépav érrvyevopévou votou 
Seutepatot fAGopev eis TIoriXous, “od evpovtes adeAgovs 
mapexAnOnpev tap avtois éripeivar nucpas érta’ Kal 
obtas eis THY “Pa&ynv 7ArAOapev. “KaxeiOev ot aderdol 
axovcavtes Ta Tept nuav HAGav els arravTnoW nyiy 
dypt “Ammlov dopov cai Tpidy taBepvar, ods dav o 
a 9 4 A A , 16 @/ \ 
Ilabros evyaptotncas TO Oe@ ExaBe Oapoos. “bre Sé 
9 , > e , “ / > 
elon NOouev eis “Pduny, érerparn te Tlavi@ peeve nad 
éavtov ovv T@ PuAaToGOVTL aUTOY GTPAaTLWTN. 
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‘“’Kryévero 5é peta npépas pels ocuyxarécacbat 
avtov tovs bvtas tay "lovdaiwy mp@tous’ suveOovTay 
dé avrayv édeyev mpos avrovs, "Eya, dvdpes aderdol, 

IAN 9 f , A en.) a Mw a 
ovdey évaytiov trotncas TO Aa@ 7 Tols ect Tos Tra- 

, 5 c b] | x 4 by Ne 3 \ A 
Tp@ots, Séopios €€ ‘lepocoAvpwv rapedoOny ets Tas Yetpas 

a ‘(Pp / 18 7 7) Hi , ’ , 
tov Popaiwv, “oitwes avaxpivavres pe éBovNoPTo 
9 fe) Py \ \ } / > la @ 4 e U ? 
atroNtcat Sia TO pndeutay aitlay Pavarov vrrapyev év 
> /, 19 2? a de A 3 vA 9 / g. b 
éuot’ * avriveyovrwy bé trav "lovdaloy nvayxacOnv émi- 

‘ @ K , ? e a mM 4 
KkarecacGa: Kaicapa, ovy ws tod EOvous pov exw TL 
Katnyope. ™ did tavtny ovv THY aiTiay TapeKddeca 
e¢ a iS a \ a - & \ a ‘§ 
vuas iety Kat wpoodadjoat’ Evexev yap THS édTridOS 
tod “Iopanr thy advow tavTnv wepleepar. “oi Sé 
mpos autov elrray, ‘Hyets ove ypappata tep aod éde- 
EapeOa aro ths ‘lovdaias, ote trapayevopuevds Tis TOY 
10 God 9 , a Xr 4 , \ ” 4 
adeNnhav amrnyyerrev 4 EXaANTEV TL TEPL Gov ToVnpoD. 
22 ? a” 8é a a 9 a A a. \ A 

akvoduev S€ Tapa cov axotcas & ppovets’ Tepl pev 
yap THS aipécews TAaVTNS yvwoToY nwiv éeotiv Ott Tay- 
Tayod avtTineyetar. ™ ta€dpevoe Sé avt@ jyépav 7XOov 
mpos auto eis thy Eeviay mreloves, ols é€eriBeto S1a- 

, N 4 “a g A fi] 9 

paptupopevos thy Bactrelay tod Oeod, mei8wv re av- 
tovs wept Tov “Incod amo te tov vopov Maivaéws xal 

a a > 4 , ¢ , 24 Ne 
Tov mpodyT@y, amo Tpwl ews eomépas. ~ Kat ol pep 
évreiPovro rots Aeyopuévots, ot Sé nrrictov. * dovudovor 
dé dvres mpds AAANAOUS aTreAVOYTO ElTroVvTOS TOD IlavAoV 
pha ev ote Kades 10 rvedua To aytov éXaAnoev Sia 
e f, A Ld \ ‘ \ la ¢€ a 26 , 
Hoaiov tod mrpopyrov mpos Tovs tratépas vpav ™réyov, 
TlopevOnrs ampos tov adv rodrov Kai eimdv, ‘Axon 
axovoete Kat ov pn cuvnte, Kal Brérrovtes BrAmpete Kal 
ov pn Wyre’ ™ érrayvvOn yap 9 Kapdia Tod Naod TovTou, 

A “A > A 4 v A b A 
Kat tots aoly Bapéws neovoav, Kal Ttovs odParpovs 
auTov éxappvoay’ pytore idwow rots obOadpois Kal 
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Tois wal axovowow Kai TH Kapdia cuvacw Kal én- 
otpéywcw, Kal idcopat avrous. ™ yvwordy ody gota 
Duty ore Tots COverw atrectadyn TovTO TO SwTNpLOV TOD 
Geod’ avrol Kal axovoovtat. 

°"Evéuecvey ¢ Sceriav Srnv ev idle picOwpari, Kat 
admedéyeto mwavras Tovs eiamropevopévous mpos avrér, 
* enoiacowy thy Bacirelay Tov Oeod Kal Siddoxwv ra 
mept tov Kuplov Incod Xpiotod peta mrdons mappycias 
AK@AUTOS. 


NOTES. 


In the notices of various readings prefixed to each chapter it is not 
intended to give more than the most important variants, and to indicate 
the uncial authorities by which each is supported. Of versions the 
Vulgate alone is specially noticed. 


CHAPTER I. 


Readings varying from the Tezt. recept. 

Title. mpdtas droorédwv adopted on the authority of B, and as 
describing the contents of the book better than any other. The book 
is mot the Acts of the Apostles, but merely some acts of certain 
Apostles, which are related by the author, but intermixed with the 
acts of others who were not Apostles, wherever such additions seem 
needed to make the narrative clear. NS gives wpate:s only, which 
appears too brief, sufficient for the purposes of quotation, but not for 
a complete title. 8 has the subscription rpdte:s drogrdkwy. The longer 
forms bear marks of the reverent additions of a later date. 


1. $6 °*Incovs with SAE, The omission in other MSS. is probably 
due to the occurrence of o as the last letter of jptaro. 


8. Teroepdxovra is the spelling of NAB and other authorities. 


6. %pdérewv with NABC. The shorter form was most likely the 
earlier, The same may be said too of BAérovres in verse 11. 

8. pov. The Tet. recept. is the result of a conformity to the more 
common construction. 

10. éoOryjoeor Acvxats. This is the reading of NABC. The Vulgate 
has ‘in vestibus albis.’ The Text. recept. has conformed to the 
ordinary expression. 

14. xal ry Senoee omitted with NABCDE. The Vulgate has only 
‘oratione.’ The insertion of the words is probably due to a marginal 
note taken from Phil. iv. 6. 

15. dSeAdév with NABC. .a6yrwv seems to have been introduced 
to avoid the occurrence of the same word in three consecutive verses. 
The Vulg. has ‘ fratrum.’ 
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16. rairny omitted with NABC and Vulgate. 

17. & for civ with all the most ancient authorities. The Vulg. 
has ‘in.’ 

19. “AyeASapax with NA. The form, though not easy to be ac- 
counted for, has also much support from the versions. 


23. aBBay with’ NABE. Ma@lav with BD, following the 
analogy of Ma@@aios in 13, which is there the form given by N also. 
But the authorities are inconsistent about the latter name. 


25. émov for x\jpov with ABCD. Text. recept. seems to have 
been a change made because zérov occurs again in the verse. The 
Vulg. has ‘locum,’ & «fpov. 

d@ for éé with NABCD. 


Cu. I. 1—14 Ltnxk connectina ruis Boox wits St Luxe’s Gospru. 
. DETAILED ACCOUNT OF THE ASCENSION, 


1. wmpwroy. The use of rpdros for the former of two things was 
not uncommon in later Greek. We have examples, Matth. xxi. 28; 
1 Cor, xiv. 30; Heb. viii. 7; ix. 15; Rev. xxi. 1. We use /irst in the 
same way in English, and Cicero (de Inventione) in his second book 
Sang iii.) calls the former book primus liber. The work here intended 

y it is the Gospel according to St Luke, also addressed to Theophilus. 


Tov pav mperov Adyov. The clause which should have answered to 
this and been of the form roérov 8¢ rév Sedrepoy x.7.d. is omitted. 
The writer is carried on by the subject to speak of Christ’s appear- 
ances and leaves the structure of his sentence incomplete. 

Aéyos is used in a similar way by Xenophon (Anavb. ii. 1) in speak- 
ing of one ‘book’ of his history. 

trounodpny, I made. The time is indefinite and we have no 
warrant in the text for that closer union of the two books, in point of 
date, which is made by the.rendering of the A.V. 


Oddire Nothing is known of the person so called, except that 
from the adjective xpdrioros applied to him in Luke i. 3 he seems to 
have held some official position. Cf. Acts xxiii. 26; xxiv. 8; xxvi. 25. 
Some have however thought that had the title been an official one it 
would not have been omitted in this verse. The word is used without 
any official sense; cf. Josephus Ant. vi.6,8; where the Midianitish women 
speak to the Israelites as @ xpdricrot veandy. But its employment 
elsewhere in the Acts favours the acceptance of it asa title. Josephus 
uses the word as a title in addressing Epaphroditus, to whom he 
dedicates the account of his life (Vit. Joseph. ad fidem). The sugges- 
tion, that Aedd:Aos, =‘ lover of God,’ is a name adopted by the author to 
indicate any believer, is improbable. Such personification is unlike 
the rest of Scripture and is not supported by evidence. 


dv. The relative, instead of standing as required by the governing 
verbs (wotety and diédoxey) in the accusative is attracted into the 
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case of the preceding demonstrative. This grammatical peculiarity 
is very common. Cf. Acts iii, 21, 25, vii. 17; &e. 


pgaro. This is an emphatic word. The writer regards the Gospel 
as a record of work which Jesus began, and committed to others to be 
carried forward ; and this later book is to be a history of the beginning 
of Christian congregations in various places, and after such a begin- 
ning has been made at Rome, then the metropolis of the civilized 
world, his proposed labour is brought to a close. 


The Gospel was the record of Christ’s work on earth, the Acts of 
His work from heaven. Hence the force of ‘began’ as applied to the 
former. His work was continued by the various ‘beginnings’ recorded 
in the Acts. 


qovety Te kal SiSdoxev. So in St Luke (xxiv. 19) the disciples call 
Jesus ‘a prophet mighty in deed and in word.’ The acts and the life 
spake first and then the voice. 


2. dxpu is tpépas. An instance of the incorporation of the ante- 
cedent into the relative clause, where it must take the case of the 
relative. Cf. Matth. vii. 2, é» @ uérpy perpetre=év rq pérpy, &y @ 
peer petre. 

Sta wvedparos dylov. The preposition indicates the operation of 
that power of the Holy Spirit with which Jesus was filled after His 
baptism (Luke iv. 1). Chrysostom speaks of Christ’s communication 
to the Twelve thus: wvevzarixd pds abrods elrww piuata ovdey dvOpw- 
awov. Along with the charges which Jesus gave to His disciples there 
was bestowed on them too a gift of the Holy Ghost (John xx. 22), 
which at Pentecost was to be poured out in rich abundance, so that 
‘filled with the Holy Ghost’ becomes a frequent phrase in the Acts 
to describe the divine endowment of the first evangelists. (Cf. Acts 
ii. 4, iv. 8, 31, vi. 3, 5, vii. 53, xi, 24, xiii. 9.) 


3. perd Td wabely airév, after He had suffered. The death is 
included with the other forms of the passion. 


éy wodAots rexpyplors. This use of év for expressing the means by 
which anything is done, is from a translation of the Hebrew 2 =in. 


Thus the LXX. have (Eccles. ix. 15) cat dtacwoy adrds rHy whdw év TF 
cogle avrov. 

A rexpypiov is such an evidence as to remove all doubt. It is ex- 
plained by Hesychius as onuetov addnOés. See also Aristot. Rhet. i. 2. 
So 8 Mace. iii. 24, cal rexpnplots kad@s mereccpévot. The proofs which 
Christ gave of His true resurrection were His speaking, walking and 
eating with His disciples on several occasions after His resurrection, 
and giving to Thomas and the rest the clearest demonstration that He 
was with them in the same real body as before His death (Luke xxiv. 
39, 43; John xx. 27; xxi. 13). As the verity of the Resurrection 
would be the basis of all the Apostolic teaching, it was necessary for 
the Twelve who were to be His witnesses to have every doubt re- 
moved. 


Sv sjpepav. The preposition intimates that the appearances of 
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' Jesus to His disciples happened from time to time during the forty 
days, a force which is scarcely to be gathered from A.V. So Chry- 
sostom who remarks ovx elwev reccepdxovra nuépas adda 30 nuepav 
Teccepdkovra, éploraro yap kal adlwraro wadw. 

The period of forty days is only mentioned here, and it has been 
alleged as a discrepancy between St Luke’s Gospel and the Acts that 
the former (Luke xxiv.) represents the Ascension as taking place on 
the same day as the Resurrection. It needs very little examination to 
disperse such an idea. The two disciples there mentioned (verse 13) 
were at Emmaus ‘towards evening’ on the day of the Resurrection. 
They came that night to Jerusalem and told what they had seen. But 
after this has been stated, the chapter is broken up at v. 36 (which a 
comparison with John aa 26—28) shews to be an account of what 
took place eight days after the Resurrection), and again at vv. 44 and 
50, into three distinct sections, with no necessary marks of time to 
connect them. And in the midst of the whole we are told that Christ 
opened the minds of His disciples that they should understand the 
Scriptures. No reasonable person can suppose that all this was done 
in one day. Beside which the objectors prove too much, for according 
to their reasoning the Ascension must have taken place at night, after 
the two disciples had returned from Emmaus to Jerusalem. 


érravépevos. Arare word. It is used Tobit xii. 19 by the angel 
Raphael, wrdoas ras nudpas wrrapyéuny viv, and in the LXX. of 1 Kings 
viii, 8 about the staves on which the ark was carried, and which when 
it rested in the Most Holy place were not seen outside. 


Baotd. rod Gov. The more frequently used phrase is Bacth. ruv 
ovpavwy. Here the meaning is, the new society which was to be 
founded in Christ’s name, and in which all members were to be His 
soldiers and servants and to bear His name. On the nature of the 
intercourse between Christ and His disciples during this period, see 
John xx, 21; Matth. xxviii. 20; Mark xvi. 15, 16; Luke xxiv. 45. 
They received their solemn commission, and were made to understand 
the Scriptures, and also were comforted by the promise of the Lord’s 
constant presence to aid them in their great work. 


4. cvvarifspevos. This word is not found elsewhere in N. T., and in 

only one doubtful instance (Ps. cxl. 5) in the LXX., but is frequent in 

Herodotus, and several times found in Xenophon. Connected with 

NG adAyns=close gathered together, its sense is ‘being gathered in com- 

pany,’ and avrois is to be supplied in thought. The Vulgate renders 

by ‘convescens’=eating together, as if the word were derived from as, 

salt. This sense was put on the word by some of the Greek Fathers, 
Chrysostom expounding it by rparégys xowwrar. 


érayy. Tov marpés. That promise which God had made of old time 
through His sronhet (Joel iii. 1—5) concerning the outpouring of His 
Spirit, which Jesus knew was shortly to be fulfilled. This promise is 
alluded to, Luke xxiv, 49, and is found in St John (xiv. 16, 26, xv. 
26), ‘The Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, shall teach you all 
things’; ‘He shall testify of Me,’ This was to be their special prepa- 
ration for their future work. 
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qv WKkovcaré pov. Here the language passes from the oblique to 
the direct form of narrative, as is not uncommon in Greek. Cf. Acts 
Xxlii, 22 where a similar change occurs. WSee also Tobit viii. 21, xai 
elmev ary ‘Payound...\afdvra To Ruou Tw UrapxXovTwy avrov wopever Bas 
pe?’ vyelas zpos Tov warépa, xal Ta Nowra Gray dwrobdyw Kal 4 -yuyn pov. 
pov. Vulg. ‘per os meum.’ 


5. The variation in construction after Bawrigew, first the dative 
véarc without a preposition and then with é¢v, is probably due to the 
difference of sense between baptism with water and with the Spirit. 
But Bawrifew éy vdart is found (John i. 31) where there is no contrast 
between sacramental and spiritual baptism. 


6. el. This conjunction, at first used after some verb on which it 
was dependent, at last came to be employed in questions of an inde- 
pendent form. We may suppose that originally some such expression 
as ‘Tell us’ was understood before the ‘if,’ but in translating this 
sentence the Vulgate merely gives ‘Domine, si restitues’...and the 
Latin si in Jerome’s time had become a particle of direct interrogation. 
For other examples of ef thus used cf. Acts xix. 2, xxi. 37, xxii. 25. 


Bacwrelay. Though they were being taught the nature of the king- 
dom of God, yet their minds were even still far from open, and ran on 
the thought of a temporal kingdom over Israel to be established by 
Jesus. The change from the spirit which dictated the question in 
this verse, to that in which St Peter (Acts ii. 38, 39) preached repent- 
ance and forgiveness to all whom the Lord should call, is one of the 
greatest evidences of the miracle of Pentecost. Such changes are only 
wrought from above. 


 %. ovx tpov éorly, it does not belong to you, it is not your busi- 
ness. This sense of the genitive, implying property or propriety, is 
not uncommon in classical Greek. During the tutelage, as it may be 
called, of His disciples, Jesus constantly avoided giving a direct answer 
to the inquiries which they addressed to Him. He checked in this 
way their tendency to speculate on the future and drew their minds to 
their duty in the present. Cf. John xxi. 21, 22. Of this conduct 
Chrysostom writes: didacxddov yap rotré dort, uy d Bovderat 6 pabyrys 
GAN’ & cuudéper pabeiv, uddoxew. 


Kaipovs. Vulg. ‘momenta.’ This word differs from xpévos in being 
restricted to some well-defined point of time, while xpéyos embraces a 
more extended period. Cf. LXX. Neh. x. 34, where the wood for the 
altar is to be brought els xa:povs dard xpbvwr eviaurov Kar’ évaurdv, =at 
fixed points of time chosen out of larger periods, year by year. The 
A.V. has ‘at times appointed year by year.’ Cf. also for the idea of 
the words LXX. 2 Sam. xx. 5, cal éxpévnoev dd rot Kxatpod ob érdéaro 
atry, ‘he tarried longer than the set time which he had appointed 
him’ (A.V.). The two nouns are found in conjunction LXX. Dan. ii. 
21, vii. 12. Also in 1 Thess. v. 1. 


Eovetg = authority, absolute disposal. ‘Which the Father appointed 
by His own authority,’ It is not the same word as that in the next 
verse, duvapis, though the A. V. renders both by ‘power.’ 


6—2 
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8. Sévapsv. The Vulgate renders ‘virtutem,’ and makes it govern 
the words in the genitive which immediately follow, ‘Ye shall 
receive the influence of the Holy Spirit which shali come upon you.’ 
It is better, with A.V., to render the genitive as genitive absolute, 
because of the participle included in the expression. The phrases 
divauts TOO wvevuaros and 6. wvevparos aylov do occur (Lk. iv. 14; Rom. 
xv. 13, 19), but not constructed as in this verse. The effect of this 
gift was to be something different from the profitless speculations to 
which they had just desired an answer, even ‘a mouth and wisdom 
which their adversaries could neither gainsay nor resist’ (Lk. xxi, 15). 


*IepovoaAnp «.v.A. The order here appointed for the preaching of 
the Gospel was exactly observed. At Jerusalem (Acts ii.—vii.), Judea 
and Samaria (Acts viii. 1), and after the conversion of Saul, in all 
parts of Asia, Greece, and last of all at Rome. 


Zws érydrov ris yis. The precise expression occurs several times 
in the LXX. of Isaiah (xlviii. 20, xlix. 6, Ixii. 11). See also Acts 
xiii. 47. 

Brerévrwv atroyv. The Ascension took place while the Eleven 
beheld for they were to be witnesses of that event to the world as well 
as of the life, death, and resurrection. That the Eleven alone saw 
Christ go into heaven is told us, Mark xvi. 14. In the Gospel (Luke 
xxiv. 51), we are told that Christ was parted from them cmhile He 
blessed them.’ 


10. wopevopévov avrov, as He went. The ‘up’ of A.V. is not re- 
presented in the Gk. 


kal l8o0. The xal with the apodosis after expressions signifying 
time is very common in N.T. Greek and is to be classed with those 
where a similar untranslatable xai follows éyévero 5¢ and like expres- 
sions. See Winer-Moulton, p. 756 n. 


év éo Oyjoeot Acuxats. The plural rendering given by the Vulyate is 
strong evidence in favour of the reading of the older MSS., for the 
unusual Greek is not likely to have been put into the place of the more 
usual form. The two persons are called men, but were evidently 
angels. So one of the two angels which Mary saw in the sepulchre 
after the Resurrection is called (Mark xvi. 5), a young man, clothed in 
a long white garment. The Jews use the expression ‘clad in white 
garments’ in describing angelic or divine messengers, Cf. Luke xxiv. 
4; Acts x. 30, xi. 13. 


11. ToadtAaio.. We know that most of the Twelve were called 
in Galilee, and it is very probable that they were all from the same 
district, as they would be called at the earliest portion of Christ’s 
ministerial life, which was begun among His countrymen in the north. 
Below (v. 22) Peter speaks of the new disciple to fill the place of Judas, 
as one who must be fit to be a witness from the time when John was 
baptizing; so the Twelve must themselves have been companions of 
Jesus from thatearly period, Men of Galilee were easily known by their 
peculiar dialect. Thus when Peter is accused (Matth. xxvi. 73) of 
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’ being a follower of Jesus, it is said to him, ‘Surely thou art one of 
them, for thy speech bewrayeth thee,’ a remark which shews plainly 
that Christ’s immediate followers and friends were known as 
Galilewans. 

otras éXe’oerat, These words explain the statement which occurs 
in the abridged account of the Ascension given by St Luke in the 
Gospel (xxiv. 52), ‘They returned to Jerusalem with great joy.’ They 
had been supernaturally assured that He would return to them. 


8v tpérov. The manner in which an action is performed is often 
expressed both in classical and Hellenistic Greek by the simple 
accusative; cf. Jude 7, rdv Guovoy rovrots rpbxrov exmopyetcacar, When a 
relative and antecedent are to be used in this way, the antecedent is 
transferred not unfrequently, as here, into the relative clause. See 
Matth. xxiii. 37, dv rpdrov opus émcuvdye. Ta vooola. Also LXX, 
Ezek. xlii. 7; 2 Maco, xv. 40. 


12. ov xadoupévov, as well as the subsequent indication of the 
locality of mountain, shew us that he for whom the Acts was written 
was a stranger to these places. ote 


*EAavovos. Here ’EX\aw» is given as the designation by which the 
mountain was known. Its name was=Olivetum. 


tyyis ‘IepoveaArp, near unto Jerusalem. The A.V. omits to 
translate the preposition. The mount of Olives is on the east of 
Jerusalem, between that city and Bethany. ; 


caBBdrov 86y. The journey which a Jew was allowed to take on 
the sabbath. This was put at two thousand yards or cubits (Heb. 
ammoth), and the Rabbis had arrived at the measure by a calculation 
based on their exposition of Exod. xvi. 29, ‘Abide ye every man in 
his place.’ Here the Hebrew word is takhtav, and this the Talmud 
(Erubin 51 a) explains to mean the four yards (which is the space 
allowed for downsitting and uprising), but in the same verse it 
says, ‘Let no man go out of his place,’ and here the word is makom, 
and this means two thousand yards. For makom is in another passage 
explained by nisah=flight, and nisah is explained by gebul=border, 
and gebul is explained elsewhere by khuts=extremity, and in one 
place Khuts=two thousand yards, For it is written (Numb. xxxv. 5) 
‘And ye shall measure from the extremity of the city on the east side 
two thousand yards.’ 

So taking khuts as defined in the last passage, they made an 
equation khuts=gebul=nisah=makom, and made makom in Exod. 
xvi. 29 also equal to two thousand yards. The Scriptural passages on 
which the above reasoning is based are (1) Exod. xxi. 18 ‘I will appoint 
thee a place (makom) whither he shall flee’ (yanus), and from the verb 
yanus the noun nisah is formed. (2) Numb. xxxv. 26 ‘But if the 
slayer shall at any time come without the border (gebul) of the city of 
his refuge whither he is fied,’ a passage which connects gebul and 
nisah, (3) Numb. xxxv. 27 ‘If the avenger of blood shall find him 
without (mikhuts) the border of the city of his refuge,’ where gebul is 
brought into connexion with khuts, 
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13. ¢loyAOov, they were come in, i.e. entercd into ‘Jerusalem, 
coming from the open country where the Ascension had taken place. 


els +d Urepwov, into the upper room. The occurrence of the article 
is probably because the room was the same which had been used 
before for the Last Supper (Mark xiv. 15; Luke xxii. 12). The noun is 
not the same here as in those passages, but it seems most probable 
that the disciples, strangers in Jerusalem, when they had shortly 
before found one such room which could be obtained, would hardly 
seek after another. The passover chamber moreover would be hallowed 
to them by what happened at the Last Supper. In the next elause 
xarapévoyres seems to imply that the Twelve had taken possession of 
the room while awaiting the fulfilment of the promise which Jesus had 
made to them. 

The names of the Eleven are probably here recited again, though 
they had been given to Theophilus in the Gospel, that it might be on 
record, that though all of them at the arrest and trial forsook their 
Master, this was done by all but Judas only through fleshly weakness 
not through defection of heart. It may also be that their names are 
here given at the outset of the Acts, that it may be intimated thus, 
that though the separate works of each man will not be chronicled in 
these fragmentary ‘ Acts of Apostles,’ yet all alike took their part in 
the labour which their Master had appointed for them. 


*IdxwBos ’AXdalov...’Iov8as "IaxéBov. The A.V. renders these two 
identical constructions in different ways, making James the son of 
Alpheus, but Judas the brother of James. There is authority to 
be found for both renderings, though many more instances occur 
where the ellipse is the word son, than where it is brother. Judas is 
made to be the brother of James here, because in Jude 1 that Judas 
calls himself brother of James. But we cannot be sure that they were 
the same person, and in the list of the Twelve it is hardly conceivable 
that two different words were meant to be supplied with names which 
stand in close juxtaposition. It is better therefore to render Judas 
the son of James, for which insertion we have more abundant 
authority. 


Llpov 6 Zyrwrhs. Znrwrijs is a Greek rendering of the Hebrew word 
which is represented by Kavayirns (Matth. x. 4; Mark iii. 18). That 
word signifies one who is very zealous for his opinions or his party, 
and was applied in our Lord’s time to those Jews who were specially 
strict in their observance of the Mosaic ritual. 


14. ti mpooevxy. It would seem from the article here as if already 
some religious service had taken definite form among the disciples. 
This is almost implied too in the fact of their continuance therein 
with one accord, a description hardly consistent with mere individual 
supplication. The disciples had long before made the request ‘Lord, 
teach us to pray’ (Luke xi. 1), and during the three years of association 
with Jesus, the form given them as an example may very well have 
grown into the proportions suited for general worship. 


ow yuvartly, best rendered ‘with certain women,’ There is nothing 
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to define them, but from the first, women played a helpful part in 
Christian offices. 


vq pytpl. It is noteworthy how from first to last the Gospel history 
shews our Lord acknowledging a human mother, and so causing her 
to be cared for by His friends, but from the dawn of consciousness at 
twelve years old never speaking but of a Father in heaven. The 
blessed Virgin would naturally remain with St John, to whose care she 
had been confided by Jesus at the Crucifixion (John xix. 27). This is 
the last mention of the Virgin, and thus Scripture leaves her on her 
knees. She is mentioned apart from the other women as having 
a deeper interest in all that concerned Jesus than the rest could have. 


dSe\pots. See Matth. xiii. 55; Mark vi. 3. The brethren of our 
Lord are there named James, Joses (or Joseph), Simon and Judas. 
Being mentioned here as persons distinct from the Eleven, we may 
fairly conclude that James, the son of Alphzus, and James, the Lord’s 
brother, were different persons. 

A change has come over these ‘brethren’ since the last mention of 
ae (John vii. 5). There we are told that they did not believe on 

esus. 


15—26. ELECTION oy AN APOSTLE TO FILL THE PLACE OF JUDAS 
IscariorT. 


15. pépars. The days which intervened between the Ascension 
and Pentecost. 


Ilérpos. As in the Gospels, so here, Peter is always the moving 
spirit and speaker among the Apostles, till he drops out of the history 
and gives place to St Paul. 


qv tex.t.A. This sentence is not well rendered in A.V. Better 
‘and there was a crowd of persons {names] gathered together, about a 
hundred and twenty.’ On this use of dvduzara= persons, of. Rev. iii. 
4, ‘Thou hast a few names even in Sardis, which have not defiled 
their garments.’ 


16. dvSpes adeApol. This form of beginning an address is com- 
mon throughout the Acts (cf. i. 11, ii. 14, 22, 29, iii. 12, &c.), and an 
objection has been raised against this uniformity. But we cannot but 
suppose, that St Luke after collecting the speeches which were report- 
ed to him, cast them into a form fitted for insertion in his narrative. 
This is only what a writer of history must do. Some introductory 
words were necessary at the commencement of the speeches, and it is 
probable that the uniformity found in these places is due to him and 
not to those whose words he reports and supplies with the links need- 
ful to attach them to his narrative. 


Y . A constant word for Old Testament Scripture (cf. John vii. 
38, x. 35; Acts viii. 32, &c.), and often used in the plural in the same 
sense (Matth. xxi. 42, xxii. 9, &.). 


fv wpoctrev. The quotations made below are from Pas. Ixix. 25 and 
cix. 8, and these the minds of the disciples, being opened, comprehend 
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may be applied to the case of Judas, whose treachery more than fulfils 
all the description of the Psalmist. The words which describe the 
traitor-friend suit completely the conduct of Judas, but we are not on 
that account to suppose that they had not a first fulfilment in the 
life-history of him who wrote these Psalms, and the otherwise fierce 
character of the imprecations they contain finds its best justification 
when we learn how they are to be applied. While the Psalmist spake 
of himself and of his own circumstances, the Holy Ghost was speaking 
through him of what should happen to “the son of David.” 


17. éy ypiv. This preposition is supported by the ‘in nobis’ of the 
Vulgate, and seems to give, more than is done by the ov» of the Tezt. 
recept. the sense that though Judas was counted in the Twelve, he 
was not truly of them. : 


Tov KAijpov. The article is best rendered by the possessive pronoun 
‘his part.’ 

18. pév ody. These particles at the opening of the verse shew that 
there is a break in the continuity of the narrative and that what fol- 
lows, in verses 18 and 19, must be taken for a parenthesis. For 
examples of such use of uév ov of. Acts v. 41, xiii. 4, xvii. 30, xxiii. 
22, xxvi. 9. 


é&rygaro, acquired. The word may be used not only of him who 
gets something for himself, but of one who is the cause of its being 
gotten by another. The field was bought by the chief priests (Matth. 
xxvii. 5—8), but it was the return of the money by Judas, and the 
difficulty of disposing of it in any other way, which brought about the 
purchase of the field. 


é& pio8ot tis dSixlas. This expression is found only here and in 
2 Pet. ii. 13, 15. It seems therefore to be a Petrine phrase. The 
varied English of the A.V. in these places effectually obscures the 
evidence of this, Though these verses are in the form of a paren- 
thesis, St Luke most probably gathered the facts which they contain 
from St Peter himself, or he would not thus have inserted them within 
the compass of that Apostle’s address. 


wpyvis yevopevos. Of course this occurred after he had hanged 
himeelf, as is recorded by 8t Matthew (xxvii. 5). If the cord used by 
Judas broke with his weight, it is easy to understand how all that is 
related took place. The ground, to be suitable for an Eastern burial- 
place must needs be rocky and cavernous. St Matthew intimates 
that it was a clay-pit which had probably been long before dug out 
for making pottery. When the body suspended over such a place fell 
down on the hard bottom, a result would ensue like that described 
foe xxv. 12, and which might well be described by the language in 
the text. 


UAdxyoev (from Adcxw). The word indicates that the occurrence was 
attended by a loud sound. There is a passage in the apocryphal Acta 
Thome § 33 which illustrates the language of this verse, and where 
this rare verb occurs. 06 Spaxwy guonJels éXdxnoe kal awédave xal éte- 
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XU0ny 0 los abrod xal % xo}. The dragon burst asunder by reason of 
the poison which he had been compelled by the Apostle to suck back 
out of the body of a young man whom he had slain and whom the 
Apostle raised to life. The apocryphal story then goes on to tell 
how a chasm opened, so that the dragon was swallowed into the 
earth, while the Apostle, after commanding the hollow to be filled 
up, and houses to be built over it, adds, Ya olfxnots yévynrac rots sévois, 
that it may be a dwelling-place for the strangers. Cf. Matt, xxvii. 7. 


19. Kal yroordy sare: and it became known. And hence the 
name of ‘the Potter’s Field’ was by general consent changed to ‘the 
Field of Blood.’ The entire story, as St Luke tells it, must have been 
what in later days became widely known, for there is nothing of it in 
St Matthew’s narrative, which only mentions the purchase to account 
for the change of name. 


tq] (Slq Stadderm. i.e. in the Aramaic speech, which was the lan- 
guage of the dwellers in Jerusalem. The giving of this name must 
have taken place some time after the Day of Pentecost. So that St 
Luke is explaining parenthetically something in which evidence still 
remained, in the name, to bear witness to the terrible fate of Judas, 
and to the impression which it produced throughout all Jerusalem. 

"Axed\Sapdx. This orthography, which has most authority, is not 
easy to explain. The Aramaic form would be ND% Spn, and for this 
we should expect an aspirate at the beginning of the word, and it is so 
represented in some authorities, as in Vulg., which gives ‘Haceldama.’ 
When the word was made to commence with 4, the principle of com- 
pensation for the lost aspirate may have converted Hacel into’ Axed (cf. 
for the converse of this tw, future fw), and the final ~ may be due 
to a desire to represent in some way the final N of the Aramaic, which 
together with the preceding vowel-point might be deemed incompletely 
represented by a only. 


20. yevnbrjrw, let it become (or be made) desolate. The Vulgate 
gives ‘fiat commoratio eorum deserta,’ quoting exactly from Ps. lxix., 
where the pronoun is plural, But there is no authority for reading 
adréy instead of atroi, and the singular is needed in this application 
of the verse to Judas. The further application of the prophecies to 
the Jewish nation, and their fulfilment in that case too, came at a 
later date, but were as terrible as the fulfilment upon Judas. 


émoxomyjy. <An office involving oversight of others. In A. V. 
‘bishoprick,’ and so in all previous versions except the Geneva, 
which has ‘charge.’ But ‘office’ which is the word used in Ps. cix. 8 
is better. 

It is this second prophecy which makes a new election necessary. 
Judas has perished, but the work must have another overseer and not 
be hindered by the sin of the traitor. 

The former of these quotations stands in the LXX. (Ps. Ixviii., Heb. 
lxix. 26) thus yernOjrw 7 Eravdts abrwy apnywpudvn, Kal év Trois oxnved- 
pacw avrav py €sorw 6 xarotxwy. These variations are of interest 
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as shewing the freedom with which the text was handled in quote- 
tion. 


21. ly wavtl xpévy. It seems then that Justus and Matthias 
had been companions of Jesus from a very early period, as no doubt 
were several others; for the Twelve were chosen out of a greater 
number, and the sending of the Seventy shews us that Jesus em- 
ployed many more agents, and had many more who were ready to 
be employed, than the Twelve selected to be His closest com- 
panions, 


elon AGev cal e&yAOev. These verbs are used in connexion more 
than once in the LXX. (cf. Deut. xxxi. 2; Josh. xiv. 11; 1 Sam. xviii. 
13), but in those passages (though the third sentenee about David is 
not so manifestly like the other two) the reference is to some leader- 
ship in war or otherwise. Here the sentence seems to mean no more 
than ‘ passed His life’ (cf. Acts-ix. 28), unless the leadership of Jesus 
is to be understood in the preposition é¢’=over, which immediately 
follows. On the expression cf. Chrysostom’s words: delkyvaw avrovds 
gTUVPKnKETAS AUT OVX GrAws ws paynras wapdyras. 


22. dpfdpevos. For it could not be long after His baptism that 
Jesus began to gather followers around Him, and some of these had 
been beforetime disciples of John, had perhaps been witnesses of the 
baptism of Jesus, and certainly had heard the frequent testimony borne 
to Him by the Baptist. 


qs. This is perhaps not to be regarded as an attraction of the 
relative like that in verse 1, for the genitive of the time when is 
common in Greek, and this may be taken as an example of it. Cf. 
LXX, Levit. xxiii. 15, aro rs quepas qs dv mpooevéyxyre Td dpdyua. So too 
Deut, iv. 32; Baruch i. 19. The form dwd rijs qyépas 7 x.7.d. OccUTS 
Numb. xv. 21; Josh, ix. 12, &c. 


Tis dvarrdoens. This, as the central point of the Christian faith, 
must be attested, and they would be the most cogent witnesses thereto 
who had known most of Jesus before His crucifixion. Cf. the language 
of Chrysostom on this as the chief subject of the Acts: xal ydp rodro 
padiora dort 7d BiBAlov, darddekis dvacrdcews. 


rovtwy. Resuming the construction of the cuvedOévrwy at the be- 
ginning of the verse, 


23. torncav. They first exercised their own powers in selecting 
those who best fulfilled the condition laid down. Probably there 
were only few among the hundred and twenty, besides the Eleven 
a the selected two, who had been continuously in the company of © 

esus. 


BapoaBBav. Apatronymic. The man’s Jewish name was Joseph, 
and his father’s Sabba. He had besides a Roman name, Justus, 
This was a common thing among the Jews to have one name among 
their own people, and another for use in their intercourse with non- 
Jews. Thus Saul becomes generally known as Paulus when he is to 
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go forth on his missionary labours. Simon takes (from Christ, per- 
haps that by it he might become known to all the world) the name 
of Petrus, and Thomas is called Didymus. 

If we may judge from his three appellations, and from his being 
set first in order, Joseph was the better known, and it may be of 
more repute among the brethren. But God’s choice falls on Matthias. 


24. mwmpocevédpevot. They made a solemn supplication to God for 
His guidance. St Luke mentions the only point towards which 
the whole tenor of their petitions was directed, viz. for light to see 
God’s choice. No doubt the prayers, like the speeches in the book, 
were of greater extent than is indicated in the sentence or two of 
abstract in which the author sums up for us their purport. 

The participle rpovevidauero, though aorist, is used to express a 
ar aaa action with the verb, ‘they prayed and (in their prayer) 
said,’ 


avaSafov. Having done their utmost to select fit persons, and 
having sought God’s blessing on their endeavour, they now ask for 
some token by which they may be guided in the final choice. From 
the use of xipue we may judge that the prayer was addressed to 
Christ, by whom at first the Twelve had been chosen. kapSvoyve- 
orns is applied to God the Father (Acts xv. 8), but the Apostles 
(John ii, 25) had learnt that their Master ‘knew what was in man.’ 


25. témrov. Used in the sense of a@ position or office, Sirach xii. 
12 un avarpéwas oe ory éml rev rérov cov. Cf. also 1 Cor. xiv. 16. The 
testimony of the Vulyate is in favour of rérov, for xAnpoy could not 
be rendered by ‘locum ministerii.’ 


Staxovlas...xal dtrooroAys. The office is described by two words, 
the first of which is the more general, the second defining the charac- 
ter of the work which was to constitute the daxovia. 


mwapéBy, fell away. The periphrasis ‘by transgression fell’ of the 
A.V. gives the sense correctly, but does not shew that the whole expres- 
sion is but a single verb in the original. 


vTov témov Tov tS&rov. He had been chosen for one place, but had 
made choice of another for himself. The writer does not define what 
this was, but what this phrase meant in a Jewish mouth is seen from 
the Baal Haturim on Numb. xxiv. 25, where the place to which 
Balaam went is explained as Gehenna, the place of torment. So too 
Midrash Koheleth Rabbah, vu. 1. 


26. «Arpouvs. The giving of lots was a provision in the Law (Lev. 
xvi. 8) by which one of the two goats offered on the great Day of 
Atonement was to be selected for the Lord. ‘The goat upon which 
the Lord’s lot fell’ was offered for a sin offering. Most probably in 
this case each one of the Eleven wrote on a tablet the name of that 
one of the two men for whom in his heart he was prompted to vote, 
and he who had most votes was chosen to fill the vacant place among 
the Apostolic band. 

St Chrysostom, on this passage, remarks that these events took 
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place before Pentecost. After the Holy Ghost had been given they 
used no more casting of lots. 

repndlctn perd, he was numbered (literally together) with. 
This is an example of redundancy of prepositions with which may be 
compared LXX. Ps. xlvi. 10, dpxovres Aawy our}xXOnoay perd Tov Geov 
"ABpadu. See also Ezek. xxviii. 7, 


CHAPTER II. 


Readings varying from the Tezt. recept. 
1. awdvres dpo0 with NABC. The Vulg. has ‘pariter.’ 
7. wpds ddA7Aous omitted with NABC and Vulg. 


12. +f 0a with ABCD. Vulg. has ‘quidnam vult.’ §& reads 7 
6é\oe without av, which seems to confirm the correctness of the other 
uncials, 6é\oc being only a slip of the scribe for 0é\e. 

17. évumvios with NABCD. There is the like variation between 
accusative and dative in the MSS. of the LXX. 


22. Omit xal before avrol with SABCDE and numerous cursives. 
The Vulg. inserts ‘et.’ 


28, Omit A\aBdvres with NABC and Vulg. 
80. 7d kara odpxa dvacricew rdv Xpioréy omitted with NABCD. 
The Vulg. does not represent these words. The omitted words seem 


like & marginal exposition which in time made its way into the 
text. 


81. 7 yvx7} abrof omitted with NABCD and Vulg. They appear to 
have been added to balance 4 odp€ in the following clause. 


83. viv omitted with NABOCD and Vulg. 


36. avrdov placed after xiptow with NABC. The Vulg. has ‘domi- 
num eum et Christum.’ 

38. &py omitted with NAC, which however add, what the Vulq. 
appears to have read, pyoly after peravoyoare. There is much varia- 
tion in the word as well as in its position in the different MSS, and 
versions. 

Add spay after dpaprioy with NABC and Vulg. 

41. dopévws omitted with NABCD and Vulg. 


42. Omit xal after kowovlg with NABCD. The Vulg. has ‘et com- 
municatione fractionis panis,’ which also supports the omission of 
kal. 


47. Omit ry éxxdnolg, and add from the commencement of the 
next chapter él rd avré after spépav, so that chap. iii. will begin 
Ilérpos 5¢. This reading is given by NABCG and is confirmed by the 
Vulg. and many other versions. 
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Cu. Il. 1—-18. Tue Horny Gost arven at Pentecost. Errectr 
FIRST PRODUCED THEREBY ON THE DWELLERS AT JERUSALEM. 


1. éy tO cvprAnpotebar. This compound verb is not found in the 
LXX. (nor in classical Greek in this sense), but the derived noun 
occurs 2 Chron. xxxvi. 21 of the ‘complete fulfilling’ of a period of 
time. The simple verb is used both of a period of time to be gone 
through and of a point of time which has to be reached. See Numb, 
vi. 5, and Jer. xxv. 12 compared with verse 34 of the same chapter. 
The Vulg. gives ‘cum complerentur dies Pentecostes,’ as if the day 
of the fcast was regarded as the completion of the whole seven 
weeks, 


v qj vy tus Ilevrynxoorys. Pentecost was the second of the 
rat fal nies wie feauta the: Passover being the first, and the third 
the Feast of Tabernacles. The name is derived from zevrnxoords, 
fiftieth; because it was kept on the fiftieth day after the Passover 
Sabbath. In the Law it is called ‘the feast of harvest, the first- 
fruits of thy labours’ (Exod. xxiii. 16) and also, from being seven 
weeks after the Passover, it is named ‘the feast of weeks’ (Exod. 
xxxiv. 22; Deut. xvi. 9—10). The offering in this festival was the 
two first loaves made from the first portion of the wheat-harvest 
of the year, as a thank-offering. 

The words of Chrysostom on the typical character of the Pente- 
costal feast are worthy of notice. ris éorw airn 74 Tevrynxoorn; bre 
7d Spéravoy émiBaddeww Eder THE aujry, dre ros Kapwovs auvayew expiy. 
eldes Tov ruwov’ Bréwe wddw Thy ad7jGear. 

This day was probably chosen for the outpouring of the Spirit upon 
the Apostles, that there might be a greater multitude present in 
Jerusalem, and so the tidings of this gift might at once be spread 
abroad. It is perbaps for this reason that the very word employed is 
one which indicates that the day was fully come, and so all that were 
intending to be present at the feast were there. We find in ix. 2 
that there were Christians at Damascus before we read of any one of 
the Apostolic band visiting that city. It may well be that among 
those who saw the gifts now bestowed, and whose hearts were pierced 
by Peter’s sermon, there were some who went forth to this and other 
cities, bearing the fame and teaching of the new society along with 
them. In like manner, we cannot doubt that it was in order that 
more might hear His words, that our Lord so frequently went to Jeru- 
salem at the feasts (John iv. 45, v. 1, vii. 10, x. 22, &c.). 


épov, together. This word and that which takes its place in the 
Text. recept. i.e. opodupadéy occur frequently in this part of the Acts 
and mark very strongly the unity which existed in the new society, 
but which was so soon destined to be broken. For opodupaddy cf. 
Acts i. 14, ii. 46, iv. 24, v. 12, &c. Beside this book the word is 
only found in N.T. in Rom. xv. 6. 


_éx\ 76 atré. Doubtless this was in the upper room in which the 
disciples were wont to meet. ' 
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2. dowep depowévys avons Bialas. Literally ‘as of a mighty wind 
borne along,’ i.e. as of the rushing of a mighty wind. The verb here 
employed to express the rushing of the wind is used by St Peter (2 En. 
i. 17, 18) of ‘the voice which came from heaven’ at the Transfigura- 
tion, also (i. 21) of the gift of prophecy, and the motion of the pro- 
phets by the Holy Ghost. 


3. Stapepifspevar yMdooat woe awupds, tongues like as of fire 
distributed among them. Cf. Is, v. 24, where the Hebrew has ‘ tongue 
of fire’ (see margin) while the A. V. gives only ‘fire.’ It is also to be 
noticed that the appearance is not called fire, but only compared to 
fire. The idea conveyed by the verb is that the flamelike tongues 
were distributing themselves throughout the assembly (the Vulg. has 
‘dispertite’), and the result is expressed by what follows; and it sat 
upon each of them. The intention of the writer is to describe some- 
thing far more persistent than meteoric light or flashes of electricity. 
The sound which is heard fills the house, and the flame rests for 
some time on the heads of the disciples. (See ver. 33.) 


4. This verse describes a great miracle, and its simplicity of state- 
ment marks it as the record of one who felt that no additional words 
could make the matter other than one which passed the human under- 
standing. 


Hpfavro Aadety érépars yAdooas. These are spoken of as xawvai 
y\wooat, new tongues (Mark xvi. 17), The meaning is, they spake in 
languages which before were unknown to them, and from the history 
it would appear that some of the company spake in one and some in 
another language, for the crowd of foreigners, when they come to- 
gether, all find somebody among the speakers whom they are able to 
understand, 


dtropbéyyerOar atrois. The order is supported by the Vulg. ‘dabat 
eloqui illis,’ as well as by the oldest MSS. 


5. Foav 8 év ‘lepoveaArp. Probably, in addition to the visitors 
who had come to the feast, many religious Jews from foreign parts 
were permanent residents in Jerusalem, for it was to the Jew a thing 
much to be desired, that he might die and be buried near the Holy 
City. Itis said (T. B, Kethuboth, 111 a), ‘Every one that is buried in 
the land of Israel is in as good case as if he were buried under the 
altar,’ and there are many other like expressions in the immediate 
context of this quotation. That among the crowd were some residents 
seems the more likely, because when they recognized the new tongues, 
some asked as though they were acquainted with the speakers, ‘Are 
not these men Galilwans?’ 


evAaBeig, devout. The word is used of the aged Simeon (Luke ii. 
25) and of the men who carried Stephen to his burial (Acts viii. 2), 
It is one of those Greek words which Christianity has taken hold 
of and dignified. In classical language its sense is merely = circum- 
spect. The LXX. (according to some authorities) has it (Micah 
vii. 2) of the good, godly, merciful man; other MSS. read evcef7s 
there. 
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awd twavrés tvovs. This expression is hyperbolic. We say from 
every part of the world, when we only mean from a great many 
parts. Cf. also Deut. ii. 25, ‘This day will I begin to put the fear of 
thee upon the nations that are under the whole heaven.’ That the 
Jews were spread abroad very widely is seen from Josephus (B.J. 1. 
16, 4) where Herod Agrippa says ‘There is not a nation in the world 
which does not contain some of us’ (Jews). So Philo In Flaccum, § 7, 
says of them, rds wheloras xal evdapoverrdras trav év Evpwry cal’ Aola 
kard re vioous kal nwelpous éxvéporrat. 


6. yevopdvys St Tijs davis tavrys, and when this sound was 
heard. unig hat a orld same aod a8 7Xo0s Which is used for 
sound in verse 2, yet is never found in the sense of a report or rumour, 
as is given by the A.V. It is used for crying aloud, as in the mourn- 
ing at Rama and Christ’s cry on the cross (Matt. ii. 18), or in John 
the Baptist’s preaching (Mark i. 3), and of voices from heaven fre- 
quently (Matt. xvii. 5; Mark i. 11; Luke iii. 22; Acts ix. 4, &.), of 
the sound of the wind which is used as a figure for the gift of the 
Spirit in Christ’s conversation with Nicodemus (John iii. 8), and con- 
stantly of the heavenly voices in the book of the Revelation (i. 10, v. 
2, vi. 6, &c.). Soin the LXX. we have gwvy with oddrcyyos, Bpovris, 
getouov, and such like words, all indicating a loud noise. 

The sound which was sent forth, though heard around in the city, 
was evidently such as could be traced to a central spot, for led by 
the sound, the multitude came together to the room in which the 
Apostles were assembled. It would need but a brief space for 
crowd to gather, and all the new-comers found among the disciples, 
now divinely prepared to be Christ’s heralds, some who were declaring 
what had come to pass, and the great things which God had wrought 
with them, in the different languages of the lands where the strangers 
had been born, This was clearly not a proclamation of the wonderful 
works of God in some one language, which the Spirit, acting upon the 
hearers, caused them to appreciate as if it were their own, for in that 
way the gift of the Holy Ghost ought to have been described as 
poured out, not on the speakers, but on the listeners. 


akovov. The verb is plural, in consequence of the plural idea 
contained in r\780s, though the verbs in immediate connexion with 
the noun are singular. For x\00s joined directly with a plural cf. 
Luke xxiii. 1 day 7rd wry 80s 7yayov avrév. See also Acta Apocryph. 
Philip. 7 word rrH00s €& air&dv dwodvydvres awd Tod éxOpot éwearpé- 
govro ém rdv ‘Incodv. 


els &xacrros is explanatory and distributive, and not to be regarded 
as a direct nominative to the verb. So too in verse 8, and also xi, 29. 


7 ovx. This form, though the succeeding word has only the 
smooth breathing, is supported by the best MS. authority and 
adopted by Lachmann and Tischendorf. See also Acts xix. 23, where 
ovx éAlyos is read by Lach.; but not by Tisch. though it has the sup- 
port of SAD. Similarly below in verse 26 of this chapter ép édmld is 
the reading favoured by Lachmann, Tischendorf and Tregelles, 
Tischendorf reading also éAmié.. 
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8. ry lSlq Stadécrw. There is no description here of any jargon or 
incoherent speech. We are told of utterances tested by the ears of 
men who had spoken these languages from their youth. Cf, Chrysos- 
tom’s words ov yap dxdds éAddouv, dAAd Tuva Oavywaorda EXeyor. The 
only question on which from St Luke’s description we are left in un- 
certainty is this: whether the disciples did or did not understand the 
new words which they were enabled to utter. The only other place 
in the New Testament which throws any light on this matter is St 
Paul’s 1st Epistle to the Corinthians. For a consideration of the 
expressions which St Paul there employs concerning these marvel- 
lous gifts, see note after ver, 13. 


9,10. Under all the nationalities mentioned in these verses we are 
to understand the Jews, either by birth or conversion (as is indicated 
in the case of Rome), whose homes were in the countries named. 


TIdp@01. A people who occupied a wide extent of country south of 
the Caspian Sea, from which they were separated by Hyrcania. They 
stretched in the Apostolic times from India to the Tigris, and no doubt 
stand foremost in this list because of their great fame among the 
nations of the time. 


Mysou. Their country lay east of Assyria, north-west of Persia and 
south-west of the Caspian Sea. 


*EdAaptra. These dwelt in the district known to the Greeks and 
Romans as Susiana, It lay at the north of the Persian Gulf and was 
bounded on the west by the Tigris, touching Media on the North and 
Persia on the South and East. They were a Semitic people, perhaps 
taking their name from Elam, son of Shem (Gen, x. 22). ‘Shushan 
in the province of Elam’ is mentioned Dan, viii. 2. 


Mecororaplay. The country between the Euphrates and the Ti- 
gris. 

*Iovdalav. These would comprise the Jews from the neighbouring 
towns. 


Karradoxlay...Tappudlay. These were all countries within Asia 
Minor, Pontus lying in the N.E. and forming, on the north, part of 
the shore of the Euxine, Cappadocia was south of Pontus, Phrygia 
was westward of Cappadocia, separated from it by Lycaonia, while 
Pamphylia stretched on the south coast of Asia Minor between Lycia 
on the W. and Cilicia on the EK, By Asia in this verse, and every- 
where else in the Acts is meant the Roman province known as Pro- 
consular Asia, It comprised all the western coast of Asia Minor and 
may be roughly considered as embracing the countries known as 
Mysia, Lydia and Caria. Its capital was Ephesus, and in this district 
were the seven churches of the Apocalypse. 

Atyvrrov. The cities of the north of Egypt, and especially Alex- 
andria, were the abodes of great numbers of Jews. 


AvBtn was the name anciently applied to the African continent. 
The ‘parts of it about Cyrene’ means the district called Cyrenaica. 
This lay E. of the Syrtis Major and contained five chief cities of which 
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Cyrene was the best known. We find Simon a Cyrenian living in 
Jerusalem at the time of the Crucifixion (Matt. xxvii. 32). Josephus has 
& passage (Antiq. xv. 7, 2) which testifies to the wide dispersion of 
the Jews at this time, and also mentions specially Egypt and the 
parts of Libya about Cyrene as full of them. It runs thus: 

‘Strabo in another place bears witness to this [the wealth and 
influence of the Jews]; saying that when Sulla crossed over into 
Greece to war against Mithridates, he also sent Lucullus to put down 
in Cyrene the revolution raised there by our nation, of whom the whole 
world is full. His words are; There were four classes in the city of the 
Cyrenians, that of citizens, that of husbandmen, that of resident 
aliens, and the fourth of the Jews. Now this last class has already 
spread into every city, and it is not easy to find a place in the world 
which has not admitted this tribe and which is not swayed by them. 
And with regard to Egypt and Cyrene as being under the same 
governors, and many portions of other countries, it has come to pass 
that they imitate them [the Jews], and also give special support to 
companies of the Jews, and flourish from their adoption of the ances- 
tral laws of the Jews. For instance,-in Egypt there is a special district 
set apart for the Jews, and beside this a large part of the city of 
Alexandria is apportioned to this race. And a special magistrate is 
appointed for them, who governs their nation and administers judg- 
ment, and takes charge of their contracts and agreements as if he 
were the governor of an independent state.’ Philo in Flaccum, § 8, 
confirms what is said here about Alexandria, telling that two districts, 
out of the five into which that city was divided, were known as 
"Tovdaixal, while Jews also lived in parts of the other three. 


of ériSnpouvres ‘Popator. Render, sojourners from Rome, both Jews 
dc. We know from the allusions to them in Latin writers that Jews 
were numerous in Rome (Hor. Sat. 1.5; Juv. x. 14, &.). It is most 
probable that converts from among these Romans founded the Church 
which we learn from Acts xxviii. 14, 15 was flourishing there when 
St Paul first came to that city. 


mwpooyAvrot. This word, signifying one who has come over, is mainly 
employed of converts from heathenism to the religion of the Jews. It 
7 of very frequent occurrence in the LXX. of the last four books of 
oses. 


11. Kopites. Natives of the well-known island which lies south of 
the Cyclades in the Mediterranean, and is now called Candia. 
Christianity may perhaps have been spread in Crete also from the 
converts of Pentecost. Titus was made bishop of Crete, 


“Apafes. Inhabitants of the great peninsula which stretches be- 
tween the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. 


v0, Literally, the great works of God. Vulg. ‘magnalia.’ 
The word is rendered ‘wonderful works’ (as A.V.) in Ecclus. xxxvi. 8. 
In the same way it is said (xiii. 46) of the first Gentile converts on 
whom the Holy Ghost came, ‘They heard them speak with tongues 
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and magnify God.’ And of those to whom the Spirit was given at 
Ephesus (xix. 6), ‘ They spake with tongues and prophesied.’ 

12. Syropotvro, were perplexed. They were in no doubt about 
the facts. eir eyes and ears were trusty witnesses. But they were 
at a loss how to account for what they heard and saw. 


13. €repo. St x.7.d., but others mocking said: They are full of 
new wine. ydedKos, not a common word, is found in LXX. of Job 
xxxii. 19. 


In the above description of the events of the day of Pentecost, the 
meaning which St Luke intends to convey is very plain in every respect, 
except that we cannot with certainty gather from it whether the dis- 
ciples, as well as speaking new languages, also understood what they 
uttered. It would seem most reasonable to conclude that the Holy 
Spirit with the one power also bestowed the other, and this may have 
been so in the case of the disciples at Pentecost, even though it was 
not so at other times and under other circumstances. The only 
Scripture which bears upon the question is St Paul’s Ist Epistle to 
the Corinthians (xii. 10—xiv. 30). There among the gifts of the 
Spirit the Apostle enumerates “divers kinds of tongues” (xii. 10, 30) 
and as what might be a separate gift not included in the first, “the 
interpretation of tongues”? (xii. 10). He mentions in the next chapter 
the tongues of angels as well as of men (xiii. 1), but not in such an 
enumeration as to connect the words with our inquiry, It should be 
borne in mind that all which the Apostle says in the Epistle is ad- 
dressed to the Corinthians, not as missionary labourers but as members 
of a settled Christian Church, and he is instructing them what the 
. best gifts are after which they should seek. Now their labours and 
utterances were to be among their own people and mostly among 
those already professing Christianity. St Paul repeatedly dwells on 
‘the Church ’ as the scene of their labours, which expression without 
necessarily always implying an edifice (which however here seems to 
be its meaning, see xiv. 23, 24) indicates a Christian community. The 
Apostle tells them that gifts of tongues are not for these. Tongues 
are for a sign not to them that believe but to the unbelieving. To 
speak with tongues was therefore not the best gift to be desired for 
the Church at Corinth. Yet we can fancy that some members longed 
for such a power, and it is to such as these that the Apostle’s remarks 
are directed. In such a congregation as theirs, he tells them, ‘he 
that speaketh in a tongue, speaketh not unto men, but unto God’ 
(xiv. 2), meaning to teach them that if a man had this gift he would 
yet profit his neighbours nothing, for they would not be men of a 
foreign speech like the crowd at Pentecost, or like those in foreign 
lands which the Christian missionaries must visit. Next he adds 
‘he that speaketh in a tongue edifieth himself’ (xiv. 4), for he feels 
the power and tells of the great works of God. The Apostle could 
wish ‘they all spake with tongues,’ if, that is, there were an ad- 
vantage to the Church therein, but under their circumstances he 
rather wishes for them the gift of prophecy, or power of exposition 
of the Scriptures and preaching. We next come to those sentences 
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which bear directly upon our inquiry (xiv. 18), ‘Let him that speaketh 
in a tongue pray that he may interpret.’ There were then in the 
Corinthian Church examples of that division of these closely connected 
gifts which in the recital of spiritual gifts the Apostle seems to imply ; 
some spake with tongues who could not interpret, and others could 
interpret who did not speak with tongues. And the next words 
confirm this view, ‘If I pray in a tongue my spirit prayeth’ (and in 
this way I edify myself), ‘but my understanding is unfruitful.’ 
Therefore the Apostle desires that form of power for himself which in 
a congregation shall exercise both spirit and understanding. He 
himself had this gift in great fulness, but in the Church it is not that 
which he would desire to use, lest the unlearned should not be able to 
say ‘Amen’ to his giving of thanks. For in the ordinary church- 
assembly if the gift of tongues were exercised, it would seem madness 
to those Corinthian unbelievers who came in, and heard a speaker 
uttering a foreign language to a congregation who were all Greeks, 
and their minister a Greek likewise. St Paul therefore ordains that 
if any man speak in a tongue in the Church, he must have an interpreter, 
or else must keep silence. From which ordinance also it appears that 
there were those who, though endowed with the gift of speaking with 
tongues, were yet not able to interpret to the congregation the words 
which they were empowered to speak. 

In these passages we have all the references to this gift of the Holy 
Ghost which seem to help us to appreciate in some degree what its 
character was. Whatever may have been the case at Pentecost, cer- 
tainly in the Corinthian Church the power of speaking seems not 
always to have had with it the power of interpretation, though in 
some cases it had, and all were to pray for the one to be given with 
the other. Yet in this whole account it is to be borne in mind that 
we have no indication that such gifts were frequent in Corinth, but 
only that the members of the Church longed to possess them, From 
this wish the Apostle dissuades them, because their duty was to 
minister to believers rather than to unbelievers, whereas on those 
occasions where the gift was most markedly bestowed, as related by 
the author of the Acts, viz. at the house of Cornelius, and in the 
heathen and multilingual maritime city of Ephesus, as well as at the 
outpouring on Pentecost, there was the probability of having an 
audience on whom such a display of God’s gifts would be likely to 
produce the same kind of effect as that produced in Jerusalem on 
the first manifestation. 


14—21. Sxeton or St Petrer’s Sermon, RervraTion oF THE MookERs. 


14. Tlérpos ovv rots &vSexa. The Twelve naturally take the leading 
place among the disciples, and Peter, who is usually the spokesman - 
in the Gospels, begins the general address now, directing it principally 
to those who were dwellers in Jerusalem and the neighbouring country, 
for it was more likely to be these who gave vent to the mocking 
speeches than the foreigners who would better recognize the astound- 
ing nature of what had come to pass. 


7——~2 
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dwehblyfaro, spake forth unto them. The word is the same that 
is used to describe the gift which they had just received. ‘ They spake as 
the Spirit gave them utterance,’ lit. ‘to speak forth’ (ii. 4). St Paul 
employs it when Festus had said he was mad. ‘I speak forth the 
words of truth and soberness’ (xxvi. 25). 


tvaricaee. The word signifies ‘to take anything into the ears.’ 
It is only found here in N.T. but is very common in the LXX., espe- 
cially in the Psalms. Cf. also Gen. iv. 23 (Lamech’s address); Job 
xxxii. 10, xxxiv. 16, xxxvii. 13. 


15, peOtovor.v. Wine was drunk by the Jews with flesh only, and, 
founding the custom on Exodus xvi. 8, they ate bread in the morning, 
and flesh in the evening, and so took no wine till late in the day. 
So Eccles. x. 16, 17, by the ‘princes who eat in the morning’ are 
meant those who eat to the full of all sorts of food and so take wine, 
and their opposites are next described as those who eat in due season 
for strength and not for drunkenness. 

The paraphrase of this passage given in the Targum is worth 
notice in illustration of the text of the Acts. It reads, ‘ Woe to thee, 
O land of Israel, when there shall reign over thee Jeroboam the wicked, 
and shall exterminate from the midst of thee the offering of the morn- 
ing sacrifice, and when thy lords shall eat bread before any man has 
offered the perpetual offering of the morning. Blessed art thou, land 
of Israel, at the time when Hezekiah the son of Ahaz (who is of the 
genealogy of the house of David) shall reign, who will be a mighty 
hero in the law, and fulfil all the duties of the commandments, and 
then thy princes shall only eat bread after the perpetual offering has 
been offered (i.e. their eating shall be) at the fourth hour, from the 
labour of their hands in the strength of the law, and not in faintness 
and blindness of the eyes.’ 


dpa tplrn. Only one quarter of the day was over. The Jews 
divided the day and night each into twelve parts, calling them hours, 
though their length varied according as the daylight was less or more. 
When day and night were equal, the third hour would be nine o’clock 
in the morning. 

16. 8a tov xpopyrov, through the prophet. da is the preposi- 
tion generally used in such phrases, and denotes that the prophet was 
the instrument by whose intervention God spake. Joel himself (i. 1) 
calls his prophecy ‘ the word of the Lord that came unto Joel.’ The 
quotation is from Joel ii. 28-32. The order of sentences differs here 
from the Hebrew (which is represented by the A.V. of Joel), but agrees 
with the LXX. very nearly, only for éy rats éox. nudpas the LXX. has 
pera TaSra, and omits oneta in verse 19. ; 


17. & tais doxdrats tpépats, In the language of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets these words signify the coming of the Messiah (of. Is. 
ii. 2; Micah iv, 1). 

18. kal ye may be rendered, Yea and, or And truly. Cf. Acts 
xvii. 27 where xal ye is the correct reading. The Vulg. gives ‘et 
quidem.’ 
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ebcovow. Fulfilled also in the case of Agabus (xi. 28), and 
of the Ephesian converts (xix. 6), and of the daughters of Philip the 
Evangelist (xxi. 9). 


19. +épara. Even when the Kingdom of Christ shall have come 
mighty troubles will still prevail. Christ Himself gave the same lesson 
(Matth. xxiv. 21—30). 


20. émridavy, notable. The Hebrew word in Joel means terrible. 
But the Hebrew verbs to fear and to see are often confounded in the 
LXX. version, with which the quotation in the text agrees. The pro- 
phecy of Joel had a partial fulfilment in the destruction of Jerusalem 
by Nebuchadnezzar, but it also looked onward to its later destruction 
by the Romans, 


21. golicera. Eusebius (H. E. 11. 5. 3) tells how the Christians 
were warned to leave Jerusalem before its destruction, and went into 
a city of Perea called Pella, 


22—36. Reorrau or Gop’s Tesrrmony BY THE RESURRECTION TO THE 
- MESSIAHSHIP OF JESUS. 


22. dv8pes “Iopandira. As the prophecies which St Peter is 
about to put forward were given before the nation was rent into two 
parts, he calls them by a name which points to their union and 
common descent from Jacob. 


*Incoty rov Natwpatov. This accusative, taken up by the following 
rovroy, continues in suspense till the close of the next verse. 


dvSpa. St Peter begins with the humanity of Jesus, as a point on 
which they would all agree. 


dwodeSerypévov. Publicly demonstrated, or set forth. Of. the 
words af Nicodemus (John iii. 2) ‘No man can do these miracles that 
thou doest except God be with him.’ The sense of the participle is 
given by the gloss of D, which reads Sedoxipacpévov. 


elg Upds. Render, unto you. The testimony was not given among 
them only (as A.V.), but wnto them. Cf. John xii. 37 ‘Though He 
had done so many miracles before them yet they believed not on Him.’ 


Suvdpeow «.7.A, These distinct names are given to Christ’s mar- 
vellous works according to the light in which they are viewed. The 
first name, duvauecs, lit. powers, is applied to them because they pro- 
claimed the might of Him who wrought them; they are named répara, 
wonders, because they called forth that feeling when they were 
wrought; and onpeta, signs, because they point out their author as 
divine. 

ols. Attracted into the case of the antecedent, as ini. 1, though 
here that case is dative. See note there. 


6 Qcé5. St Peter does not advance at once to the declaration that 
Christ is God, but speaks of Jesus as God’s agent, in the mighty works 
which their own eyes had seen. 
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28. &Sorov. Given up unto you as God had decreed He should be, 
for the sake of man’s redemption. 


Sud xeipds dvipoy, by the hand of wicked (lit. lawless) men. dd 
xepés is @ literal translation of a Hebrew expression = by means of. 
Cf. Lev. viii. 86 ‘Things which the Lord commanded by the hand 
of Moses.’ See also 2 Kings xiv. 25, though in both those passages 
the LXX. has éyv yep. But dia yerpds in the same sense is found 
2 Kings xiv. 27; 1 Chron. xi. 3, xxix. 5, &c. 


24. tds odtvas rou Oavdrov. The expression occurs in LXX. Ps. 
xvii. 5, &e. 


25. AavelSx.7.A. The passage which St Peter quotes is from Ps. 
xvi. 8—11, and he argues that it could not be of himself that the 
Psalmist there spake, for they had evidence that the words could not 
be truly said of him. But having regard to God’s promise David 
spake of Him who was to be born from his line, as identified with 
himself. §t Peter’s quotation is from the LXX. 


els avrév, in reference to him. The preposition indicates the direc- 
tion of the thoughts of him who spoke. Cf, Winer-Moulton, p. 495. 


tmpoopouny. The mpd is used here as a strengthening of the follow- 
ing évwridy pov, and in the same sense. The foresaw of A.V. is equal 
to no more than saw. The Hebrew text would be rendered, I set. 


26. % yAwood pov. The Hebrew=my glory. For this exposition 
of glory, cf. Ps. cviii. 1, where the A.V. has, according to the Hebrew, 
‘I will give praise even with my glory,’ while the Prayer-Book Version 
renders ‘with the best member that I have.’ If however we are to be 
guided by the Hebrew parallelism ‘the glory’ is the soul or life. Cf. 
Ps. vii. 5, ‘Let him tread my life upon the earth, and lay my glory 
(A.V. honour) in the dust.’ On the use of a similar expression by 
the Arabs for any member of the body of special honour, see Gesenius 
8, V. TID3. 


katrackynvece. Lit. shall tabernacle. 


27. els GSnv, in Hades, i.e. in the unseen world. So too in verse 
31 where we have the more usual expression els gdov (understanding 
déuov), but in the Psalm from which quotation is made, the best text 
of the LXX. gives the accusative there too. 


Sdces, Thou wilt suffer [lit. give]. 

wov Sovév cov, Thy Holy One. The Hebrew word in the Psalm 
conveys the idea of beloved, as well as godly or pious. 

28. mAnpdoes «.t.A. This is an example of how the LXX, some- 
times paraphrases. The Hebrew text literally translated is, ‘in thy 
presence is fulness of joy.’ 

29. éodv clreitv. Here for: is the verb to be supplied. Render ‘It 
is allowed me=I may freely say unto you concerning the patriarch 
David that he both died and was buried.’ Here St Peter begins his 
argument with a statement which none of them will gainsay. St Paul 
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makes use of the selfsame argument (xiii. 36) ‘David after he had 
served his own generation...fell on sleep and was laid unto his fathers.’ 


vo pvijpa. The existence of the sepulchre is evidence that David 
did not rise again. The sepulchre of the House of David was a famous 
object in the Holy City. Among the marvels of Jerusalem mentioned 
in the Aboth de-Rabbi Nathan (c. 35), we are told, ‘There are no 
graves made in Jerusalem except the tombs of the House of David and 
of Huldah the Prophetess, which have been there from the days of the 
first prophets.’ 

On the burial of David in Zion, cp. 1 Kings ii. 10 with 2 Sam. v. 7. 


30. Spx dpocev. See Ps, cxxxii. 11 ‘Of the fruit of thy body will 
I set upon thy throne.’ 


é xaprov «.r.A. Render, of the fruit of his loins one should sit 
[or, he would set one] on his throne; for xal{ew is used both 
transitively and intransitively. 


831. wepl ris dvacrdoews Trou Xpiorot, of the resurrection of the 
Christ, i.e. the Messiah, Jehovah's Anointed. 


Stu obtre eyxarede(hOn, that neither was He left in Hades nor did His 
flesh, &. The 7 yvx7 atrod of the Text. recept. has been introduced 
to make this application accord more exactly with the words of the 
prophecy quoted in verse 27. At first perhaps the addition was inno- 
cently placed as a note on the margin, but the next copyist incor- 
porated it. 


32. dvéorycey, raised up (from the dead). The word takes up the 
dvyaoracis of the previous verse. The English cannot mark by simi- 
larity of word the forcible character of the Greek, which would be 
given in sense somewhat thus: ‘David spake of a resurrection, which 
manifestly was not his own, but here is now come to pass the resur- 
rection of Jesus, of which we all are witnesses.’ The rdyres is pro- 
bably to be confined to Peter and the Eleven, with whom he is more 
closely connected in this speech (see ver. 14) than with the rest. 


83. USywlels, exalted (into heaven), for the Apostles are wit- 
nesses not only of the Resurrection but of the Ascension also. 


viv Te érayyeAlav mv. Tr. dy. Called in i. 4 7 éwayyeNla rod warpdés. 
The promise was made by the Father, and the Holy Ghost was the 
gift promised. Christ’s words were, ‘I will pray the Father, and He 
shall give you another Comforter’ (John xiv. 16). What was at first 
an érayyeda has now attained its fulfilment, so that \aBwy implies 
the complete fruition of all that was promised. 


ecv, He hath poured forth. Thus fulfilling the promise in the 
prophecy quoted verse 17: éxxew dd rod xvévpards pov. 


Brérere kal dxovere. It would seem from this that the appearance, 
like as of fire, which rested upon each of them, remained visible for 
some time, thus making it evident how different this was from any 
meteoric flashes into which some have endeavoured to explain away 
the miracle which St Luke describes. 
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84. ov...dvéBn, he ascended not. He went down to the grave, 
and ‘slept with his fathers, ’ 


Aéye 5€. The passage is from Ps. cx. 1. David saith, speaking as 
a prophet, and concerning the same person, whom though He is to be 
born of the fruit of his loins, he is yet taught by the Spirit to call his 
Lord. The words of this Psalm were admitted by the Jews them- 


selves in their discourse with Jesus (Matt. xxii. 44, 45) to be spoken 
of the Christ. 


KUptos T@ Kuplw pov. The sense is, the Lord [Jehovah] said unto 
[Him whom I must even now call] my Lord, since I foresee how great 
He shall be. 


xdOov ex Se&iay pov. A common Oriental expression for sharing 
power and sovereignty. Of. the request of the mother of James and 
John when she desired places of influence for her sons in the future 
- kingdom, which she supposed would be an earthly one (Matth. xx. 21). 


35. tworddtov. To put the foot on the neck of a prostrate enemy 
was in the Eastern world a token of complete conquest. (Cf. Josh. x. 
24.) 


36. ywookérw. This appeal could only be made to Israel, for they 
alone knew of the promises and prophecies in which the Christ had 
been foretold. 


&ru kal «.7.A. Render, that God hath made Him both Lord and 
Christ, even this Jesus whom ye crucified. Thus closes the argument. 
Its steps are: Jesus, who has been crucified, has been by God raised 
from the grave, by God exalted to heaven, and set at His right hand, 
and thus proved to be the Lord and the Anointed One. 


87—40. Errecrt or St PetTER’s SERMON. 


87. xareviynoav tiv Kkapdlav. The verb, without the following 
noun, is found LXX. Gen, xxxiv. 7 (were grieved A.V.) and xaravevvy- 
pévoy ry xapélg, Ps. cvili. 16 of one ‘broken in heart.’ The sense 
here is, they were stung with remorse at the enormity of the wicked- 
ness which had been committed in the crucifixion, and at the blind- 
ness with which the whole nation had closed their eyes to the teaching 
of the prophecies which had spoken of the Messiah. 


apds tov Ilérpov «.7.A. For these men, who had so clearly set 
before them the error of the whole people, were the most likely to 
know what could be done to atone for it. 


dvBpes dSepol. See i. 16 note. 


88. peravoroare. This was in accordance with the directions of 
Jesus before His Ascension (Luke xxiv. 47) ‘that repentance and 
remission of sins should be preached in His name.’ On the omission 
of both é¢7 and ¢yoly in this verse, cf. Acts xxv. 22, xxvi. 28, where 
the best MSS. are without any verb=he said. It should be noticed 
that the Vulg. has ‘ Penitentiam (inquit) agite.’ 
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atubijre. The verb is here singular from the close connexion 
with the distributive ékacros, but the plural with which the verse com- 
menced is resumed immediately i in AfpyperGe. 

The exhortation to baptism is in accord with Christ’s injunction 
(Matth. xxviii. 19), and though there the baptism is directed ‘to be in 
the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost,’ and 
here it is only said ‘in the name of Jesus Christ,’ we are not to sup- 
pose any change made from the first ordinance, but only that as the 
Church was to be called Christ’s, so in mentioning the Sacrament for 
the admission of its members His name was specially made promi- 
nent, It was belief in Christ as the Son of God which constituted 
the ground of admission to the privileges of His Church. This made 
the whole of St Peter’s Creed (Matt. xvi. 16) when Christ pronounced 
him blessed. 


Swpedv r. dy. wv. This is expressly stated to have been bestowed on 
some of the Arat converts (see viii. 17, x. 44, &c.), and the prompt 
repentance of these earliest hearers of the truth would not be without 
its reward. 


39. érayyeAfa must be taken to embrace the same gifts which it 
included in i. 4 and ii, 33. 


Kal tots réxvois. As under the old covenant the promises were 
made (Gal. iii. 16) ‘to Abraham and his seed,’ so is it to be under the 
new dispensation, 


Tots els paxpdy. Peter knew from the first, we see, that the Gentiles 
were to be admitted to the same privileges as Israel. But Christ’s 
commission ‘ead they were to preach first in Jerusalem and in Judma. 
Peter needed the vision of the great sheet let down from heaven to tell 
him when God’s time was come for the extension of the work; and 
though in his dream the natural prejudice of his race was asserted, yet 
when he awoke he went ‘without gainsaying as soon as he was sent 
for’ (x. 29), as he Bays to Cornelius. For Christ’s words had been 
‘Go, teach all nations.’ 

The expression ol els waxpdy means those persons, whom to reach 
you have to go out into the distance. 


tpookahton TOL. Render, shall call unto Him. Thus the force of 
the preposition will be given, which disappears in A.V. 


40. érépous te Adyous mAcloow. This is a very important statement. 
We learn ‘from it that there is no attempt made by the writer of the 
Acts to produce more than the substance and character of what was 
here said, And we may be sure that he uses the same rule always. 
We need not therefore be startled if we find an address followed by 
mighty results, even though St Luke’s abstract of it may only extend 
over a few verses. 


Siepapry aro, he charged, as 1 Tim, v. 21; 2 Tim. ii. 14, iv. 1. 
Peter’s address was not of the nature of testimony but 8 direction 
what the penitents were to do. 

oxoktas. Literally crooked. The expression ‘ crooked generation’ 
is found in A.V. (Deut. xxxii. 5) where the Greek of the LXX. is the 
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same as here and in Phil. ii. 15. -yeved oxodd is also the text in 
Ps. lxxvii. (Ixxviii.) 8. 


41—47. THe First CoNvERTS AND THEIR BEHAVIOUR. 


41. w porerOnoay. Render, there were added on that day about 
three thousand souls, i.e. to the hundred and twenty who composed the 
community when the day began. In v. 47 it is said ‘the Lord added.’ 


42. mpooxaprepovvres. This means that they allowed nothing to 
interfere with the further teaching which the Apostles no doubt gave 
to the newly baptized. The converts would naturally seek to hear all 
the particulars of the life of Him whom they had accepted as Lord and 
Christ, and such narratives would form the greatest part of the teach- 
ing of the Apostles at the first. 


The phrase 4 8Sax1 rev dirootd\wy has acquired a new interest 
since the recent discovery and publication of a MS. with that title. 
But the subjects treated of in this new discovery, a work manifestly of 
the first or beginning of the second century, are not such as could be 
spoken of immediately after the Pentecostal outpouring of the Spirit. 
bea A relate to the Church when she has taken a firm hold on the 
world. 


xowwevla, that communion, or holding all things common, of which 
@ more full description is given in the following verses, and which 
would bind them most closely into one society. 

Chrysostom calls this ‘an angelic republic’: robro rodirela dyyehah 
pndey avrdy Néyew USiov elvar. evrevOev } pita trav xaxGy éfexbrn, cat 
5: dv Exparrov Edekav drt Frovoay. 

The omission of the conjunction after xowwrlg makes a division 
between the educational and social duties on one hand, and the 
strictly devotional on the other. 


Ty KAdow Tod d, The earliest title of the Holy Communion 
iy that by which Wt i is mostly spoken of in Scripture. (See Acts 
xx. 7; 1 Cor. x. 16, &c.) In consequence of the omission here and 
elsewhere of any mention of the wine, an argument has been drawn 
for communion in one kind, But it is clear from the way in which 
St Paul speaks of the bread and the cup in the same breath, as it were, 
that such a putting asunder of the two parts of the Sacrament which 
Ohrist united is unwarranted by the practice of the Church of the 
Apostles. 

It is worth notice that in the ‘Teaching of the xm Apostles’ to 
which allusion has just been made, the directions concerning the cup 
stand first. See chap. 9 zxepl dé ris edyapicrias, oTrws edyapicrh- 
gare. mxparov wrepl wornplou’ K.7:). 

rats mpocevxats. There is the article here too. Render, the 
prayers. See note on i. 14. 

48. . Even the mockers were afraid to continue their 
jeers in the face of such preaching and such lives, 


tépara, Kal onpeia. See note on verse 22, The purposes now 
chiefly aimed at by the miracles were to arrest attention and bear 
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evidence to the new teaching. So they are not here spoken of as 
Suvapets. 


° 44. Fou ri rd avro «.7.A. With the words of the angels still in 
their ears (i. 11) ‘ This same Jesus shall so come in like manner as ye 
have seen Him go into heaven,’ the disciples were no doubt full of the 
thought that the return of Jesus was not far distant. Such an opinion 
spreading among the new disciples would make them ready to resign 
their worldly goods, and to devote all things to the use of their 
brethren. For so the spreading of a knowledge of Christ could be 
made the chief work of the whole body of believers. 


45. «ripara...tmdpfas. The Vulg. distinguishes the words by 
rendering ‘ possessiones et substantias.’ The former of the Greek words 
seems to imply those means which were at the time actively employed 
in the acquisition of more wealth; this would include farming and 
trade stock, &c., while vrapis refers rather to realized property 
(cf. however iv. 34). Soon, it seemed, there would be no need for 
either, and the produce of their sale was the most convenient form 
in which the bounty could be used for those who needed it. 


kaQér. dv ris xpelay elxev, according as any man had need. We 
gather from this that the first converts kept their homes and things 
needful for themselves, but held the rest as a trust for the Church to 
be bestowed whenever need was seen. This is an earlier stage than 
pees which the money was brought and put at the disposal of the 

posties. 

The verb efyev is in the indicative notwithstanding the preceding 
xadére dy, because the writer’s intention is to describe a fact, viz. that 
there were persons in need. 


46. «ad typépay re «.7.A., and day by day attending continually 
with one accord, &c. 

At the Temple they were likely to meet with the greatest number of 
devout listeners; and we shall find that the first Christians did not 
cease to be religious Jews, but held to all the observances of their 
ancient faith, its feasts, its ritual, and its hours of prayer, as far as 
they could do so consistently with their allegiance to Jesus. We find 
(xxi. 20—24) the elders of the Church in Jerusalem urgent on St Paul 
that he should shew his zeal for the Law by taking upon him the vow 
of a Nazirite, and should so quiet the scruples of Jews, and of such 
Christian brethren who were more zealous for the Law than St Paul 
himself, and the Apostle saw no reason why he should not comply 
with their request. 


xhovrés re kat’ olkov dptov. Render, breaking bread at home; 
though the A.V., if rightly understood, gives the sense very well. 
What is meant is, that the specially Christian institution of the 
breaking of bread was not a part of the service in the Temple, but was 
observed at their own homes, the congregations meeting now at one 
house, now at another. The Vulg. has ‘circa domos.’ The connexion 
of the Lord’s Supper with the Passover meal at its institution: made 
the Christian Sacrament essentially a service which could be cele- 
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aise as on the first occasion it was, in the dining-room of a dwelling- 
ouse. 

Tpodis, i.e. their ordinary meals, 

dyalvulore, with gladness. Because those who were able to con- 
tribute to the support of the poorer members of the Church were 
delighted to do so, and thus all over-anxious care for the morrow was 
removed from the whole community. 

ddedoryte napSlas. Vulg. ‘simplicitate cordis.? Having but one 
end in view, that the faith of Christ should be as widely spread 
abroad as possible. 


47. xdpw, favour. As it was said of Christ, ‘The common people 
heard Him gladly’ (Mark xii. 37), so it seems to have been with the 
Apostles. The first attack made on them is (iv. 1) by the priests, the 
Captain of the Temple, and the Sadducees. 

Tovs owfopévous. For this use of the present participle in relation 
to a work or condition begun, but only as yet in progress and not 
complete, cf. LXX. Judges xiii. 8 (Manoah’s question to the angel), rf 
rojowpey TH wadly tixrowévy; The child spoken of is not born, but 
will be, for God has promised it. So here the men were put into 
the way of salvation, but not yet saved, though made through hope 
to be heirs of salvation. The rendering of the text is, and the Lord 
added day by day together such as were in the way of salvation. 


CHAPTER III. 


Readings varying from the Tezt. recept. 


1. Tlérpos 5. In accordance with the change made in the last 
verse of chap. 11. 


7. Wyepev avrdv with SABCG. The Vulg. has the pronoun twice 
expressed. 


11. atrod instead of rod iafévros xwdod with NABCDE. Vulg. 
‘cum teneret autem Petrum.’ 


18, Omit adrdv after ypvicacte with NABC and many cursives. 
Vulg. ‘et negastis ante faciem Pilati.’ 


18. avrov after Xpiordv with NABCDE. Vulg. ‘Christum suum.’ 


20. mpoxexeipropévoy is the reading of NABCDEP. The Vulyg. 
favours the Text. recept. in giving ‘qui predicatus est.’ But that 
sense is out of harmony with verse 25 where the people are called viol 
ras diabhxns. See notes. 


21. trav dyloy for rdyruy dylwy with NABCD. Vulg. ‘per os sanc- 
torum, &c.’ 

dr alovos before atrot with NABC. The Vulg. has ‘suorum a 
seculo prophetarum,’ which does not leave am’ alwvos to the end of 
the verse. 
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22. Omit ydp mpds rovs rarépas with NABC. Vulg. ‘Moses quidem 
dixit.’ 
26. Omit ’Iycody with NBCDE and Vulg. 


Cu. IM. 1—10. Heavuine or tHe Lame MAN at THE BEAUTIFUL 
Gave oF THE TEMPLE. 


1. dvéBawov, were going up. The verb is in the imperfect 
tense and to render it exactly adds much to the vividness of the 
narrative. On the close attachment always seen between Peter and 
John, Chrysostom observes, rayrdxou dpaivovra: orcs woAdhy Exovres 
apds GAAHAous dudvoray. Todrw vever 6 Ilérpos. opod els rov rapov Epxov- 
rat ovra. wept avrod pyc ry Xpirg, odros Se zl; 

The Temple stood above the city on Mt Moriah. 

76 tepév. While earnestly labouring for the spread of Christ’s teach- 
ing, they did not cast off their regard for that schoolmaster which 
had been appointed to bring men to Christ. 


ér(. The preposition indicates the period of time towards which 
their movement tended, and may be well rendered for the hour, 
&c. They were on their way, and would get there at the time 
appointed for prayer. This is not the most common use of ém with 
the accusative of time. It more frequently denotes that space of 
time over which any action is extended. Cf. Acts xiii. 81 émi quépas 
wAclous=during many days. See Winer-Moulton, pp. 508, 509. 

We read in Scripture of three specified hours of prayer in accord- 
ance with which the Psalmist speaks of his own custom (Ps. lv. 17), 
‘Evening, anf morning, and at noon will I pray.’ And in like 
manner Daniel prayed ‘three times a day’ (Dan. vi. 10). Cf. also 
‘The Teaching of the twelve Apostles,’ chap. 8, rpls r7s npépas otrw 
wpocevxeoGe. The hour of morning prayer was the third hour, and 
Peter went up to the housetop to pray (Acts x. 9) about the sixth 
hour, which was noon, and the evening prayer was this to which 
Peter and John were going up. 


évarny. This orthography has the support of much authority. 
See Tischendorf’s Prolegomena, p. 49, ed. 7. 

At the Equinox the ninth hour would be three o’clock in the after- 
noon, but when the daylight was longer it would be later, so that if 
there were 18 hours’ day and 6 hours of darkness, each hour of the 
day would be an hour and a half long, and the hours of the night 
only half an hour each. At such time the ninth hour would be at 
half-past four. See ii. 15 note. 

2. é. Just as when this preposition is used with words directly 
indicative of time, the idea here contained in it is of a starting-point 
since which a certain state has been continuous. Cf. Acts xxiv. 10, 
éx woh\wy éruv dvra xpirjv. Render, a certain man who was lame, 
otherwise vrdpywv is not represented. 


mein Wie ndlaacia The imperfect tenses imply that this was 
done regularly every day, and the position in which he had been daily 
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set for the greater part of his forty years’ life (see iv. 22) made it 
certain that he would be widely and well known. In the same 
fashion Bartimaeus sat by the wayside to beg (Mark x. 46). 


mpog tiv Oipav...dpatay. The gateways of the Temple gave ad- 
mission to the inner court from the court of the Gentiles and the 
court of the women. There were three on the north and the same 
number on the south, but the Beautiful Gate meant in this verse was 
probably the gate on the east which led from the court of the women. 
The other gates, Josephus says (B. J. v. 5, 3), were overlaid with gold 
and silver, but this one was ‘made of Corinthian bronze, and much 
surpassed in worth those enriched with silver and gold.’ 


vov alrety, to ask. This form of construction of the infinitive with 
rod to indicate purpose is abundantly common in N.T. and LXX. Cf. 
Gen. iv. 15, xal €9ero xpeos 6 Peds onpcioy T~ Kaiv rot ph avedeiv abrov 
wavra Tov evploxovTa avTov. 


vynv. Not a classical word, but very common in the LXX., 
first, for the feeling of mercy which dictates the giving of alms, and 
then, for the gift itself, as here. For the latter sense see Tobit xii. 8, 
ayabdy mrpocevxh mera vnorelas kal édennooirns...... Kaddv wothoa é\en- 
pootyny 7 Oncavplga: xpuclow. Also Ecclus. iii, 14, 30, xxxv. 2. 

From this word comes the English alms, formerly spelt almesse, 
or awmous, and in German it has become almosen. 


3. AaPety. This infinitive is redundant. A similar pleonasm is 
found Mark i. 17, 


4. ateviocas 5€. Soof St Paul in a similar case (xiv. 9). And doubt- 
less too here Peter ‘ perceived that the man had faith to be healed.’ 
For his first act after his cure—‘he entered into the temple’—be- 
speaks a devout frame of mind, and we may judge that though his 
infirmity had kept him at the gate for forty years, he had felt earnestly 
a longing to enter. 


5. ev, gave heed. The verb requires rdv vovy, or something 
similar, to be supplied with it. The sense is ‘turned (his attention).’ 
Cf. Ecclus. xxxiv. 2, 6 éréywy évurvlos, ‘he that pays attention to 
dreams’; and verse 18 of the same chapter, rim éréxec; ‘To what 
does he pay attention?’ 


6. ot tirdpxe por. The Apostles, we may see from this, made 
no sini Yon themselves upon the contributions of the richer converts. 
There seems to be a difference intended in the kind of possession, 
Urapxw being used of the worldly belongings, &xw of the spiritual 
gifts, as being the best, and the most surely held. 

Render the second clause, ‘What I have that give I thee.’ Weare 
nowhere told how much time had passed since the day of Pentecost, 
but it is probable that this was not the first miracle which Peter 
wrought (see ii. 48). For he speaks as not without experience of what 
works God will enable him to do. His language is that of firm 
assurance, ‘what I have,’ though in a moment he adds ‘in the name 
of Jesus Christ.’ 
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Nafwpalov. According to St John’s account, the name Nazareth 
was included in the title on Christ’s cross (John xix. 19), and we can 
see that the place was despised in the eyes of the Jews (John i. 46) 
from Nathanael’s question to Philip. This despised origin, as well 
as the shameful death, of Jesus, was a stumblingblock to the Jews. 


tyape kal mepurdre. There is some variation in the MSS. here, 
some Havitid only the last verb. As it stands, the text is exactly the 
same as the words which Christ used (Luke v. 23) at the cure of the 
paralytic. Hence objectors have alleged that St Luke in the Acts has 
based his history here on those recorded words of Jesus. But what 
is more natural than that St Peter at such a time when speaking and 
acting in Christ’s name should employ Christ’s very words? 


7. al Bdoas avrov kal rd odpupd. These words are found nowhere 
else in the N.T. They are of a technical character, and their use, to- 
gether with the other features of exact description of the cripple’s case, 
indicate that we have before us the language of the physician (Col. 
iv. 14), And it is hardly possible to dwell too strongly on indications 
of this kind, which indirectly mark in the history something which is 
likewise noted in the Epistles. Those who would assign the second 
century as the date of the composition of the Acts, must assume for 
their supposed writer the keenest appreciation of every slight allusion 
in the letters of St Paul, and at the same time an ability to let his 
knowledge peep out only in hints like that which we find in this verse. 
Such persons, while rejecting all that is miraculous in the story as we 
have it, ask us to believe in such a writer as would himself be almost 
a miracle, for his powers of observation and the skill with which he 
has employed them. 

Bdovs in the LXX. is generally used of some basement or foundation 
on which a thing may rest, but it occurs with the meaning of this 
verse in Wisdom xiii. 18, where, in speaking of an idolater, it is said 
he makes petitions repi odorroplas [ixerevec] 76 unde Bdoe xpnoOat Suva- 
pevoy, ‘for a good journey unto that which cannot set a foot forward.’ 


8. e€addAdpevos, leaping up. Thus manifesting his faith by his 
instant obedience, though his limbs must have shrivelled with forty 
years’ want of use. 


meprerdre. Every word seems to express the man’s joy. He kept 
walking is the sense of this imperfect. 


elonAOev, he went in. As we see afterwards, he did not want to 
leave his benefactors. Beside this, it was the best use he could make 
of his new powers, to go to the Temple with the other worshippers. 
Of this conduct Chrysostom says, d:d roi pera Td GANeoOat alvety roy 
Geov, odx éxelvovs Oauvydtaw adda Tov Gedy Tov de’ exelywv évepyfoarra* 
otrws evydporos Tw 0 dv7np. 

dd\ASpevos. He cannot put his strength sufficiently to exercise by 
the calm pace of those who have been walking all their lives. His 
exultant ‘leaping’ was a part of his ‘ praising God.’ 

We can hardly fail to see, if we compare the narrative of this miracle 
with that of the similar one wrought at Lystra by St Paul (xiv.), to 
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which we have already referred, that St Luke has used faithfully the 
materials with which he was furnished by ‘ eye-witnesses,’ and has 
given the accounts as he received them without any colouring of his 
own. In this chapter we have a description such as a painter would 
desire; the scene is brought vividly before us, and all the characters are 
in lively action. It is just such an account as we find in St Mark’s 
Gospel of the cure of the demoniac child (Mark ix. 14—27), and both 
are quite in accord with all that we know of St Peter’s mode of speaking, 
and from 8t Peter it is most probable that the narrative in this chapter 
(like the substance of the Second Gospel) is derived. On the contrary, 
the story of the cure wrought at Lystra by St Paul is told in the fewest 
possible words and with no touch of the graphic power of which this 
description is so full. The difference bespeaks the faithfulness of the 
writer of the Acts, and shews us that he has left the narratives as they 
came to his hand, without any attempt to stamp on them an 
individuality of his own. 

9. was 6 Aads, all the people. There was no lack of testimony to 
the reality of the cure. Many of the witnesses must have known the 
cripple for years, The Jewish authorities (iv. 16) admit the un- 
impeachable character of the evidence. 


10. éreyl(vwoxoy. This verb is rendered they took knowledge in 
iv, 13, and that is the better sense here. It can hardly be intended to 
say that the whole of the people present knew the man. For the con- 
struction which brings from the predicate-sentence its subject and 
makes it the object in the antecedent clause, cf. below, ix. 20, éxijpva- 
cev rov "Inooby dre ovros éorw 6 vids Tod Beod. 


apés with an accusative of the aim or purpose. Cf. xxvii. 12, xpds 
wapaxeaclay, ‘for the purpose of wintering in.’ 


11—26. Sr Perer’s Discoursz to THE CRowpD. 


11. Zodopovros. As the name of Solomon was so intimately con- 
nected with the Jewish temple, it is natural enough that one of its 
porches (or cloisters) should be called after him. There is no account 
of any such porch in Solomon’s own temple, but Josephus tells us 
(Ant. xx. 9. 7) that there was an eastern porch in Herod’s temple 
called by this name. The mention of this feature in the building is 
a sign that the writer, from whom St Luke drew, was one acquainted 
with the localities about which he speaks, and that the account was 
written before the fall of Jerusalem, or he would not have said ‘is 
called,’ or if he had done so would have been convicted of inconsistency 
of language by those to whom his work was first presented. 

%OapBor is in the plural, because the notion of dads is a plural one. 

12. Sov 8é. Seeing, viz. their astonishment, as we may gather 
from his opening words, rl dauydtere. 


dwexplyaro, gave answer, i.e. to their looks, for there had’been no 
words. This word, like the Hebr. 13), is frequently used for the first 
‘utterance of a speaker, unevoked by any question. Cf, (LXX. and 
Hebrew) Deut. xxi. 7, xxvi. 5, xxvil. 14. So too Acts v. 8, where 
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Peter is said to have answered Sapphira, though she had said nothing, 
as far as we are told, and where the Apostle’s words are a question. 


éri tobre, ‘at this man,’ as is evidenced by the pronoun being 
atréy at the end of the verse. 


t8(q Suvdue.. As he had said to the crippled man, so now he makes 
it clear Ms 6 crowd, that the name of Jesus is the power to which the 
cure is due. 


evoeBelq. That extreme devotion to God was sometimes conceived 
to obtain miraculous power for its reward may be gathered from such 
narratives as the raising of the widow’s son by Elijah (1 Kings xvii. 24). 
The mother seeing her son restored to her says, ‘Now by this I know 
that thou art a man of God.’ Cf. also Nicodemus’ statement, John 


iii. 2. 


Terounkéot rou mepuratey airdy, having made him to walk. This 
genitive of the infinitive is such a harsh construction after a verb with 
which a direct infinitive would be expected, that it is worth while to 
give a few illustrations of it, mainly from the LXX. 1 Chron. xvii. 6 
ols éverecAduny rod roralvew rov Aady wov, compared with 1 Kings xvii. 
4 xal rots xbpakw évredoipuac dtarpépew ce éxe?. So too Is. v. 6 rats 
vpepéras évredotua Tod wh Bpétac els adrdy verdv. The construction is 
also found Gen. xxxvii. 18 éxovnpetovro ted dmoxretva atrév, Exod. 
1.18 da ri érax’vare Tod wapayevéoOat ohpepov; ‘How is it that ye 
are come so soon to-day?’ (A.V.). Cf also Acta Andr. Apocryph. 14 
dAdot of al ddAot erer7devoy Tov Avoat avréy, and Acta Petri et Pauli, 
5, yrioavro Kaloapa rov dwooreiAa év rdoas tats éwapxlas atroi. 


- 18. 6 Oeds’ABpady x.r.A. The crowd of listening Jews must have 
been sorely troubled to be told that they had been guilty of such re- 
bellion against the God of their fathers. 


watéa avrov, His servant. The use of this word would carry the 
minds of the hearers back, as St Peter no doubt intended, to Isaiah’ 
xlii, 1, ‘Behold my servant whom 1 uphold,’ a passage ‘which St 
Matthew (xii. 18) applies to Jesus. 


npvijcacte. When to Pilate’s question (John xix. 15), ‘Shall I 
crucify id king?’ they had answered, ‘We have no king but 
Caesar.’ ode 


Kara rpoceroy. This is a rendering of a Hebrew form 9B), and is 
common in the LXX. Cf. 1 Sam. xiv. 13, xvi. 8; 1 Kings i. 23. 


kplvayros. Render, when he had given sentence to release Him, 
For Pilate had pronounced Jesus innocent (John xix. 4). 


14. tdv dyov. Whom even the demoniac (Mark i, 24) had con 

fessed to be ‘the Holy One of God.’ 
véa, i.e. Barabbas, who had committed murder (Mark xv. 7; 
Luke xxiii. 19). “A»dpa seems here joined with dovéa, a8 dvOpwiros 50 
often is with nouns that signify some occupation which is discredit- 
able (és, cuxopdvrys), to increase the odiousness of the term. So we 
have dvip yewpyés for a tributary servant, LXX. Gen. xlix. 15, a sort © 

of adscriptus glebe. y 
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15. a v THs Lens, the prince of life. The same word applied to 
Jesus (Heb. Li 9)" is ra ‘author and finisher of our faith,’ and in 
the same epistle (ii. 10) ‘the captain of their salvation.’ It is probably 
in the latter sense that St Peter, whose thoughts are on the resurrec- 
tion, uses the word here, thinking of Christ as the firstfruits of them 
that slept (1 Cor. xv. 20), but the other sense, that ‘in Him was life’ 
(John i, 4), is also embraced in the word. 


jyepev, raised, i.e, once for all. 


ov. This pronoun takes up the preceding éy, and refers to Jesus, 
“whose witnesses we are.’ Not merely of the Resurrection did the 
Apostles bear witness, but of all Christ’s teaching and deeds. Cf.i. 22, 
where Matthias was chosen to be such a witness. 


16. Kal él ry mlore «.7.X., and on the ground of faith in His 
name, His name hath made strong this man whom ye see and know. 
This use of name = power, and even as an absolute equivalent for God, 
is very Jewish; cf. iv. 12, The usage grew out of such passages as 
Ps. cvi. 8, ‘He saved them for His name’s sake.’ In the literature of 
the Jews great power was attributed to the name of God even when 
only inscribed, e.g. as it was said in tradition to have been on the 
rod of Moses. By this power he is reported to have wrought the 
miracles in Egypt and in the wilderness. But St Peter’s language 
here explains that it is no such power of which he is now speaking, 
for the name of Jesus does not work the miracle per se, but only 
because of the faith of the believer. 

For éxl=on account of, cf. Luke v. 5, ért rq pjuarl cov xartdow 7d 
élxrvoyv=on account of thy bidding. See Winer-Moulton, p. 491, who 
explains it as= ‘induced by.’ 

| wloris 1 8’ abrov. Cf. the same Apostle’s words (1 Pet. i. 21), 
rods 5¢ adrot microvs, ‘you who through Him are believers.’ Christ 
is ‘the author and finisher of our faith,’ 


édoKAnplav, complete soundness. The word occurs in the LXX. Is. 
i. 6, ate Er év alr@ ddoxAnpia, Also in later Greek writers, as Plu- 
tarch. 


17. Kata dyvowy, through ignorance. Ignorance has many degrees 
and may arise from many causes. The Jewish multitude were igno- 
rant from want of teaching, their rulers from mental perverseness in 
looking only on one part of the prophecies concerning the Messiah. 
Yet of both of these it may be said that through ignorance (i.e. want of 
knowledge, however caused) they crucified Jesus. Compare the words 
of Chrysostom, ddd’ Suws dliwow avdrots éfovclay dpyiocacdat xal pera- 
yvavas él rots yeyerynpévors’ paddov 5é¢ Kal arodoylay vrep avrav cuvtl- 
Onow evxpbowroy, kal Aéyer® dre ev ody AOpov dynpelre, fdecre’ Bre 52 
Tov dpxnyor ris Swijs, lows tryvoeire. Kal évreidev ove avrods pdvous 
adlnow éyxAnudrwv, ANd Kal rods Tay Kaxdv apxiréxrovas. 


18. tév Xpiordv atros. Render, by the mouth of all the prophets 
that His Christ should suffer. The purpose of the whole of the Scrip- 
ture is to set forth the redemption of men through the suffering of 
Christ. So that from the first mention of the bruising of the heel of 
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the seed of the woman (Gen. iii. 15), there had been a constant chain 
of testimony that the Christ should suffer. The ignorance of the Jews 
was manifested in this, that they would only see what spake of 
the sovereignty of the Messiah, and so rejected Him who came to give 
His life as a ransom for men. 


ovrws. Emphatic. By turning your evil deed to a purpose of 
salvation. So Chrysostom, spa réan rod Geod 4 copia, 81’ ay rais érépwr 
wovnplais els ro Séov } Karaxexpnyevy. 


19. peravojoare, repent; seeing how great your offence is, but 
yet that sin done in ignorance may be pardoned. 


érurr we. Literally, turn again, 1.e. from the evil of your ways. 
So (xi. 21) ‘a great number believed and turned unto the Lord.’ The 
phrase ‘be converted’ of the A.V. has received much augmentation of 
meaning since 1611. 


EadahGyvar. A very common word in the LXX. for the blotting- 
out of offences. The idea is, they are written down, but may be 
erased. Cf. Jerem, xviii. 23, ras duaprias atrav wh etadrelyps. So 
Pas, 1. (li.) 1, 11, eviii. (cix.) 14; 2 Macc. xii. 42 


Strws dv. These particles cannot be translated ‘when the times... 
shall come,’ but ‘that the times...may come.’ They indicate a purpose, 
the accomplishment of which still lies in doubt. So the Apostle’s 
argument is, Repent, that your sins may be blotted out, that in this 
way (i.e. by your penitence) the times of refreshing may come. éxws 
dy is rendered in this sense (Acts xv. 17), ‘That the residue of men 
might [better may] seek after the Lord.’ See also Luke ii. 35. 


xatpol dvayigews. Literally, ‘appointed times of refreshing.’ These 
God hath appointed and keeps in His own power, but the penitence of 
men can hasten them. They are called ‘times of refreshing,’ i.e. 
peace and blessedness, for the Apostle describes them afterwards as 
the coming of the Christ. But by the prophecies which he quotes he 
shews that the refreshing is for those only who repent (vers. 23) and 
hear the prophet whom God sends. The anticipation of a speedy 
return of Christ from heaven was common among the first believers. 
St Peter here does not directly state this opinion, but we can see how 
current it was from St Paul’s Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, 
where he finds it necessary to warn the Christians of that Church 
against the disquiet which the immediate expectation of the second 
Advent was causing among them. é 


dvapvfts is used in LXX. Exod. viii. 15 of the relief which Pharaoh 
felt when the plague of frogs was removed. 


20. «al dmooreAy. The construction is continued from drws d in 
the previous verse, nder, and that He may send. 

mpoxexeipioptvoy, the Christ which was appointed for you, even 
Jesus. This reading and sense agree with the proof which St Peter 
presently cites (ver. 25), ‘Ye are the children of the covenant which 
God made with our fathers,’ The Christ, the Messiah had been ap- 
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pointed and promised unto the Jewish nation, and now the promise 
of the covenant is fulfilled in Jesus, 


21. Sé&ac0a. And Peter and the rest could bear witness that He 
was gone into heaven, His work on earth being finished. 


dwoxaracrdcens tayrey, restoration of all things, i.e. at Christ’s 
second coming. But this phrase, ‘the restoration of all things,’ is used 
in two senses in N.T. For it is said (Matt. xvii. 11; Mark ix. 12) that 
Elias must ‘first come and restore all things.’ There the beginning 
of Christ’s Kingdom is meant. As Christ’s death was for all men’s 
redemption, the restoration of all things may be said to have begun 
then. In the present verse the words have reference to the time when 
the course of that restoration shall be completed. 


év AdAnoev. For the attraction of the relative, see note on i. 1 
Render, of which [times] God hath spoken. 


22. Moves pév, Moses indeed said, Here the Apostle cites the 
prophecies to which he has been alluding. First from Dent. xviii. 15 
(though not quoting the LXX. quite exactly) he points out that the 
prophet who had been promised was to be of their brethren, as Moses 
had been. This was & comparison which the Jews themselves were 
fond of making, and they often identified the prophet of whom Moses 
spake with the Messiah. Thus the Midrash Rabbah on Eccl. i. 9 says, 
‘Rabbi Berakhiah in the name of Rabbi Yizkhak [Isaac] says: ‘As 
was the former redeemer so shall the latter redeemer be.’’ While of the 
former redeemer it is said (Exod. iv. 20), ‘‘ And Moses took his wife 
and his sons and set them upon an ass,” so of the latter: for it says 
(Zech. ix. 9), ‘‘He is lowly and riding upon an ass.”” And while the 
former redeemer brought down manna, as it says (Exod. xvi. 4), ‘‘Be- 
hold I will rain bread from heaven for you,” so the latter redeemer will 
bring down manna. For it says (Ps. Ixxii. 16), ‘‘ There shall be abund- 
ance of corn in the earth.” And as the former redeemer caused the 
well to spring up (see Num. xxi. 17), so the latter redeemer shall also 
cause the waters to spring up. For it says (Joel iii. 18), ‘‘A fountain 
ay pera forth of the house of the Lord, and shall water the valley 
of Shittim.”’’ 


. &y Gnd, like unto me. This is a rendering of the Hebrew 5, and 
is very common in the LXX. Cf, Jud. viii. 18 xal elxay ‘Qs ov ds 
avrol, els opolwpua vlot Bacihéws. 


dxotoeoe, ie. those who have ‘ears to hear’ when the prophet 
comes and speaks. The next verse shews that all the nation were not 
included in the ‘ye.’ 


24. Kal mdvres St of rpopyrat. To other prophecies St Peter only 
makes a general reference. @ learn (Midrash Shemuel, o. 24) that 
Samuel was called by the Jews the Rabban, the chief and teacher, of 
the prophets and there are several reasons why he is put in this. fore- 
most place. (1) We never read of a school of the prophets before his 
time. (2) His mother Hannah is the first person in Holy Writ 
who speaks of the Messiah (1 Sam. ii. 10), ‘God’s anointed.’ (3) 
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Jewish tradition says that the man of God who came to Eli (1 Sam. 
li, 27) was Elkanah. The Targum on 1 Sam.x. 12, ‘But who is their 
father?’ explains father by Rabbi, and refers the word to Samuel, so 
that the question in that verse would imply, ‘Why do you wonder at 
Saul among the prophets? Who is it that instructs the prophets? Is 
it not Samuel? And bas not Saul been with him just now and been 
anointed by him?’ All this could be said without the speaker having 
any knowledge that Saul: was to be king. For the use of father 
as=teacher or Rabbi cf. Elisha’s cry to Elijah (2 Kings ii, 12), ‘My 
father, my father.’ 

Soot EdAnoay Kal kariyyeAav. Render, as many as spake they 
also told of these days. The mxpo which is prefixed to the latter verb 
in the Text. recept. seems to have been introduced with the notion 
that the words of a prophet must of necessity be predictive. Where- 
as the prophet was one who spake for God, gave a message in His 
name, but was not necessarily a foreteller of the future. 


25. viol trav mpodpytov. Render, sons of the prophets, i.e, of the 
same race as they, and hence what they spake is meant for you. 
For you is the prophet raised up whom Moses foretold. 

kal tys SeabsjKns, and [sons] of the covenant, i.e. heirs to its 
promises and obligations. So (2 Kings xiv. 14) hostages are called 
literally sons of the pledgings or compacts. LXX. ol viol rav cuppliewy. 
So the two anointed ones are called LXX. Zech. iv. 14 vlol ris w- 
TNTOS. 

wv. The quotation is from Gen. xxii. 18, but the LXX. instead 
of raca al marpial has wavra ra EOvn. 

26. tptv rporov. That the house of Israel might first receive the 
blessing, and be God’s instruments in spreading it abroad. 


avaoricas. The word is used here not of the resurrection of 
Jesus, but recalling the promise of Moses, cited in v. 22 that a 
prophet should be raised up (avacrjcet xipios) and sent unto the 
people. 

rov wratéa avrov, His servant. See note on verse 13. 

evAoyotvra, to bless you (literally, blessing you), i.e. by the appointed 
times of refreshing alluded to in verse 19. The way and means to 
this blessing is to be by the repentance and turning again to which 
the Apostle has been exhorting them. And to efféct this they must 
turn away from their iniquities, but for doing this he assures them 
they will find present help in Christ. 

Such a construction as this of a present participle after an aorist 
tense has sometimes been explained as though it were equal to a 
future. It is better to regard the action expressed by the participle as 
having begun from the point of time indicated by the verb. So here, 
the blessing was ready for the faithful as soon as ever Christ was 
sent. Cf. Winer-Moulton, p. 429. 

éy rq droorpipay, in turning away every one of you from his 
iniquities. This word is very common in the LXX. in this sense, 
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fee Ezek. xviii. 27, é» rQ@ dwroorpéyar dvouov axd ris avyoplas abrov. 
Also Ezek. iii. 19, xxxiii. 14 and Jonah iii. 10, awéorpeyay aro raw 
Oda avray Twr TorNnpwr. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Readings varying from the Tezt. recept. 


6. “Avvas «.r.X. All the names in this verse are in the nomina- 
tive with NAB. The Vulg. has also nominatives but the construction 
of the previous verse in the Latin brings the words there also into the 
same case. 


8. rod Icpafd omitted with NAB. The Vulg. also omits, but reads 
‘Principes populi et seniores, audite.’ : 

11. olxoSédpov instead of olkodopotvrwy with NABD. The Vulg. 
has a participle. 

17. dweiAg omitted with NABD. Unrepresented in the Vulg. 


18. avrois omitted with NABDE. The Vulg. gives the pronoun 
only once, ‘ vocantes eos.’ 


19. dsawov mpds atrots with NABDE, and the Vulg. agrees with this. 


24. © Oecos after od omitted with NAB. Vulg. has ‘tu es qui 
fecisti.’ 

25. 6 TOU Tarpds toy Sid wvedparos ad bt orépatos Aaveld radds 
cov. This is the reading of NABE. The Vulg. in some degree 
confirms it, having ‘qui Spiritu sancto per os patris nostri David, 
pueri tui.’ But the reading is full of difficulty and there is probably 
some error. The Vulg. would seem to have had rou rarpds nudy after 
orépzaros, and, it may be, another 8 preceding that word. Dr Hort 
suggests that roi warpds may be a corruption for rots rarpdcw, and 
that orépuaros &c. may be taken in apposition with what precedes, the 
mouth of David being represented as the mouth of the Holy Ghost, 


27. After dAnelas add év rj wéde ratry with NABDE. Vulg. ‘in 
civitate ista.’ 


32. 7 omitted before kapS(a and Wuy7 with NABD. 


38. Suvdpe peydAy (the order of the Vulg.) with NABD and several 
cursives. 


$4. wv for ixijpxer with NABF. 


36. “Iword with NABDE and Vulg., also several cursives and some 
other versions. 
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Co. IV. 1—123. First Arrest or tHe Apostites. THEIR Hearing 
AND DEFENCE. 


1. Aadrotvrev 4. Some little time must have elapsed since Pente- 
cost, for now the movements of the Apostles have become a matter of 
concern to the Jewish authorities. See their complaint (v. 28). There 
is no note of time at the beginning of chap. iii. It need not have been 
a long period, for news soon spread in the city, as we learn from the 
events related in the previous chapter. 


éxiorynocayv, came upon them, i.e. to arrest them. The same word 
is used (xxiii. 27) of the action of the chief captain. See note there. 


ot lepets. Those whose duty it was at the time to take charge of the 
Temple services, and who probably had taken offence at the multitudes 
assembled in the Temple court. The division of the priests was into 
twenty-four courses, each of which was to serve in the Temple for 
a week, see 1 Chron. xxiv. 1—19; 2 Ohron, xxiii. 8. It was during 
such service in the order of his course, that the promise of the birth of 
John the Baptist was made to Zacharias the priest (Luke i. 5—8). 
Some versions render high-priests, but these were only gathered to the 
council on the following day. 


6 orparryos cgi There is mentioned in the O. T. an officer 
whose title is ‘the ruler of the house of God,’ 6 z7yotmevos olxod xvplov 
(or rod Geo8), (1 Chron. ix. 11; 2 Chron. xxxi. 13; Neh. xi. 11). He 
was not a military officer, but had charge of the guard of priests and 
Levites who watched the Temple at night, There are two titles given 
to such an officer in the later writings of the Jews. (1) the memunneh 
(T. Babl. Tamid 1.), a kind of prefect of the Temple guard; and (2) a 
higher officer called ‘the captain of the mountain of the [Lord’s] 
house.’ (T. Babl. Middoth u.) Rabbenu Shimshon describes this 
second officer as ‘the Commander who was set over every watch of 
those that watched in the less sacred portion of the Temple.’ He was 
apparently a civil as well as a religious official, for we find (v. 26) that 
he goes with ‘the officers’ to make the second arrest of the Apostles. 


of ZaSSovxator. This was the name of one of the most influential 
sects among the Jews in our Lord’s time. Their name has been 
variously explained. The Jewish authorities state that the name, 
which they write T'sedukim, is derived from Tsadok (Zadok) the proper 
name, and that thus they are ‘the followers of Zadok.’ The Zadok 
from whom they derive the title is said to have been a disciple of 
Antigonus of Socho. This Antigonus is the second in order of the 
Jewish Fathers whose sayings are recorded in the Pirke Aboth, and 
the commentators thereon mention two of his pupils, Baithos and 
Zadok, to the latter of whom and to his followers they attribute the 
teaching that ‘there was nothing for them in the world tocome.’ But 
it is perhaps more probable, from their constant connexion with the 
priests, that the name of the Sadducees was derived from the more 
famous Zadok who became high priest in the reign of king Solomon 
(1 Kings ii. 35). We read of the distinction of his descendants as 
‘the sons of Zadok,’ and ‘the priests the Levites of the seed of 
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Zadok,’ even as late as the description of Ezekiel’s temple (Ezek. 
xl. 46, xliv. 15). The probability of this priestly descent of the 
sect of the Sadducees is ‘strengthened by the way in which they are 
mentioned Acts v. 17, ‘Then rose up the high priest and all they that 
were with him (which is the sect of the Sadducees),’ The derivation 
which makes their name the plural of the Hebrew adjective Tsaddik, 
=righteous, has not much authority to support it. 

The teaching of the Sadducees is partly described (Acts xxiii. 8). 
They ‘say that there is no resurrection, neither angel nor spirit.’ In 
addition to this they attached no authority to the Oral Law, while the 
Pharisees maintained that the greater portion thereof had been trans- 
mitted to them from Moses. The Sadducees also taught the doctrine 
of the freedom of the will of men. The statement that they rejected 
all the Old Testament Scriptures except the Pentateuch has no con- 
firmation in Josephus, and has arisen from a confusion of the Sadducees 
with the Samaritans. Josephus (Antig. xv. 1. 4) says ‘their doctrine 
is accepted only by a few, but yet by those of the greatest dignity,’ a 
statement fully borne out by the influential position in which we find 
them when the history of the Acts opens. They play no very pro- 
minent part in the Gospel history, because the teaching of Christ while 
on earth was directed more specially against the formalism and out- 
ward show of religion that prevailed among the Pharisees. It is 
when the doctrine of the resurrection begins to be preached that the 
hostility of the Sadducees makes itself most apparent. 


2. Samrovovpevor. The word is found in LXX. (Eccles, x. 9) of the 
pain and risk which a man incurs in removing stones. Here the pain 
is mental, they were sorely grieved. It is used (xvi. 18) of St Paul’s 
fecling when the ‘damsel possessed with a spirit of divination’ cried 
after him at Philippi. 

Chrysostom’s words on this sentence are: dterovotyro ob pdbvov Ore 
édldacxov, GAN’ dre ovK avrdv pdbvov EXeyow eyrryépOat, GANG Kal Huas dv 
éxetvov dvicracOa. otrws laxupa éyévero } avdaracis ws kal érépos atbrov 
alriov yevécOa dvacrdoews. 


SiSdoxev. The scribes and priests would have made teaching a 
monopoly of their own, and-would be the more vexed because these 
new teachers were dv@pwro: dypduparo. See verse 13, 


karayy&Aew dy rp “I. «.r.A. Render, and published in Jesus the 
resurrection from the dead. This would rouse the feelings of the Sad- 
ducees. The resurrection is said to be in Jesus, because His resurrec- 
tion was 2 pledge that all should rise. ‘In Christ all shall be made 
alive’ (1 Cor. xv. 22). The language of the Apostles in the Acts does 
not dwell on this as a consequence of the resurrection of Jesus, for the 
Apostles set forth at first what was historical rather than doctrinal 
‘teaching. Their language was a proclamation, not an argument. 


viv dvdoracty riv x vexpav, the resurrection from the dead. Here 
this expression seems to mean exactly the same as avdoracts vexpav 
in xxiv. 21, viz. the general resurrection. The latter expression is the 
more common, being found nine or ten times (in Acts xxiv. 15 modern 
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editors omit vexpwr), and means most frequently the general] resur- 
rection, though it is applied to Christ’s resurrection in Acts xxvi. 23; 
Rom. i. 4; while in 1 Cor. xv. 21 it signified the general resurrection 
i plied in the particular raising up of Jesus. 

n dvpacracts Tw vexpaw is found twice (Matt. xxii. 81; 1 Cor. xv. 42) 
of the general resurrection ; and the form in this verse (7 aedoracis 7 
éx vexpar) is found again in Luke xx. 35, there, as here, signifying the 
resurrection of all men. Like this is 7 éfavderacis 7 éx vexpwy of 
Phil, iii. 11. And we have once (1 Pet. i. 3) dvdocracis "Inoot Xpuwrrov 
éx vexpuv. 

When the verb (éyelpw, avlornm, &c.) is used, the preposition which 
most usually follows it is éx; commonly é« vexpwy, now and then éx 
Trav vexpay. In St Matthew we have, three times, dro ray vexpuwy 
(xiv. 2, xxvil. 64, xxviii. 7). 

It appears that the preposition most commonly employed after the 
verb was also put after the derived noun (as 1 Pet. i. 3); and once or 
swice the preposition was used, as here, in the adjectival form (7 éx 
vexpav) appended to the noun. 

Those sentences where the verb is used refer nearly always to 
Christ’s coming up from among the dead, or to some particular rising, 
like that of Lazarus or John the Baptist; but once in Mark xii. 25 
there is a wider sense. Where the noun is found the phrase is nearly 
always of the general resurrection, though the examples given above 
shew that it is sometimes restricted to our Lord’s rising again. 


8. tHpyow, ward, safe keeping, ie. in a prison-house. And it 
is worth noticing on the use of it, that the Jews only employed im- 
prisonment for this precautionary purpose. It was not a mode of 
punishment with them, and where we find mention of it so used in 
the Scripture records, the authorities who inflicted it were not Jewish. 


éotrépa Sn, already eventide. The Apostles had gone up to the 
Temple about the ninth hour, so sundown would soon come on, and 
the Jews were not allowed to give judgment in the night, while their 
day ceased at the twelfth hour. The Rabbis founded the prohibition 
on Jer. xxi. 12, ‘O house of David, thus saith the Lord, Execute 
‘Judgment in the morning.’ In Mishna Sanhedrin tv. 1 it is said: 
‘Judgments about money may be commenced in the day and con- 
cluded in the night, but judgments about life must be begun in the 
day and concluded in the day.’ And even the rule about the de- 
claration of the new moon, which was looked on as a judicial pro- 
ceeding, is similarly regulated (Mishna Rosh ha-Shanah 111.1), and it 
may not be declared unless the examination of the witnesses and all 
other preliminaries enjoined before its proclamation be completed 
before dark. 


4. wodXdol Sé, but many d&c.; i.e. they were not deterred by the 
arrest of the Apostles, 


érlorevoay, believed, ie. on Him (Jesus) whom Peter had set 
before them as the Prophet of whom Moses had spoken. 


éyev8y, came to, amounted to. Thus the Ohristian brotherhood 
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ee lpr nearly two thousand adherents since the day of Pentecost 
cf, it, 41). 

5. eri riv atproy, on the morrow, when the investigation was 
permitted . be held. ‘i 


tots dpxovras kal rots wperBurépovs. Here we may see that the 
party of the Sadducees was at this time the party of power and in- 
uence. 


xal rovs wets. Not only did the Scribes copy, but they also 
expounded the Law. And the teaching of the followers of Jesus 
would probably differ as much as did His own from the lessons of the 
Scribes. Cf. Matth. vii. 29. 


dy‘ nh This is the preposition in the best MSS. Some of 
the authorities may have resided away from the city, and had to be 
summoned. Hence cuvaxGfva, to be gathered together. 

6. Kal “Avvas 6 dpxtepets, and Annas the high-priest was there. 
The verb in this sentence is understood. Annas (called Ananus in 
Josephus) son of one Seth was made high-priest (a.p.7) by the Roman 
governor Quirinus [Cyrenius], and so continued till a.p. 14 (Joseph. 
Antig, xvi. 2.1). We do not find that he was ever again appointed 
to the office, though St Luke here calls him high-priest. But the way 
in which he is mentioned at the time of the trial of Ohbrist, who was 
brought, as we read, before Annas first (John xviii. 13), and sent by 
him afterwards bound unto Caiaphas, shews that, though not actual 
high-priest, yet in the eyes of the people of Jerusalem his position 
was one which justified them in bringing Jesus to him as soon as he 
was seized. It is difficult to explain from the words of the New Test. 
the relation of these two men in their office. Caiaphas is expressly 
called high-priest by St John, yet we are not told why Christ was not 
at once brought to him, It may be that one was acting high-priest, 
while the other was nasi or president of the Sanhedrin. Moreover 
it is not improbable that Annas, having been high-priest before, and 
only deposed from the office by the Roman governor Gratus, would, 
both during the short high-priesthood of his son Eleazar (a.p. 16), and 
the longer high-priesthood of Caiaphas, his son-in-law (4.p. 25—37), 
exercise much influence by reason of his age and experience, and might 
from his former tenure of the office even be spoken of as high-priest. 
It is clear that he was at the head of one of the most influential Jewish 
families, for before his death, five of his sons had been high-priests 
(Joseph. Antig. xx. 9.1). We can see from Luke ili. 2, where both 
Annas and Caiaphas are said to be high-priests, that there was some 
laxity in the common use of the title. So far only does the New Testa- | 
ment carry us, but when we come to examine the Old Testament, and 
the records of later Jewish literature, there seems every reason to con- 
clude that the expressions which seem somewhat hard to reconcile are 
exactly those which would naturally be employed. We find that Moses, 
who is himself counted (Ps. xcix. 6) high-priest on the same level with 
Aaron, anointed not Aaron only, but his sons at the same time (Exod. 
xl. 12—15) to be high-priests. Also (Numb. xxxi. 6) Phinehas the son 
of Eleazar is sent to the war against the Midianites with ‘the holy 
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instruments’ (i.e. the Urim and Thummim), which shews that he was 
high-priest at the same time as Eleazar his father. Again in later 
times (2 Kings xxv. 18) we have mention made of ‘Seraiah the chief 
priest and Zephaniah the second priest,’ which the Targum explains 
as ‘high-priest and Sagan’ or deputy high-priest. The Talmud makes 
it very clear that there was a special arrangement for providing on 
some occasions such a deputy for the high-priest. Thus (Mishna Joma 
1. 1) it says, ‘Seven days before the day of atonement they remove the 
high-priest from his house to the chamber of the assessors, and they 
provide another priest in his place lest any disqualification should 
befall him.’ On this passage Rashi’s note is ‘to be high-priest instead 
of him’: and a little later on in the same treatise (T. B. Joma 39a) it 
is said concerning the services of the Day of Atonement: ‘ Rabbi 
Khanina the Sagan of the priests (and so one qualified to speak on the 
duties of the office) said: ‘‘ Why does the Sagan stand on the right 
hand of the high-priest (when the lots are being cast for the goats)?” 
The answer is, “ So that if any disqualification should befall him, the 
Sagan may go in (to the Holy of Holies) and perform the service in 
his stead.”’ Cp. also Midrash Rabbah on Leviticus (par. 20 ad fin.). 
‘If there was any defilement on Aaron, Eleazar served (as high-priest), 
and if there was any defilement on Eleazar, Ithamar served.’ (On 
the slight matters which caused such ceremonial defilement, see note 
on x. 28.) And in the same chapter we find ‘Had not Elisheba 
(Exod. vi. 23, the wife of Aaron) joy in this world who saw five crowns 
(i.e. subjects for rejoicing) in one day; her brother-in-law (Moses) a 
king (Deut, xxxiii. 5); her brother (Naashon) nasi, i.e. president of the 
Sanhedrin ; her husband high-priest; her two sons, Sagans of the 
high-priest; and Phinehas her grandson anointed for the war?’ These 
notices make it clear that from the earliest times down to a period 
posterior to the date of the Acts, there were occasions, and these 
not unfrequent, when two men were called high-priests at the same 
time, 

That one who had been high-priest should still retain the title may 
be seen from the principle laid down in several places in the Talmud, 
(see Mishna Shekalim v1. 6, ed. princ. Jerus.), viz. that ‘you may 
elevate in a sacred office or service, but you cannot bring down’: as 
with us ‘once a Bishop, always a Bishop.’ The illustration given is 
that you might lay the shewbread on a marble table first, and after- 
wards on a golden one, but the contrary order of proceeding was for- 
bidden. (For another illustration, see note on vi. 3.) Therefore 
Annas, having been high-priest could, according to Jewish usage, 
never be called by any lower title. 

The relationship between Annas and Caiaphas and the seniority 
of the former is enough to explain the conduct of the crowd in bringing 
Jesus to him first: while the omission of the word high-priest (Acts 
iv. 6) with the name of Oaiaphas is no more a proof that he was not 
also known to be high-priest, as well as Annas, than the words of 
St Mark’s Gospel (xvi. 7), ‘Go your way, tell His disciples and Peter’ 
can be made evidence that Peter was not one of the disciples. For 
a similar phrase see chap. v. 29 and the note there. 
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kal Kaiddas, and Caiaphas. He was called Joseph Osiaphas 
(Joseph. Ant. xvi. 22), and was son-in-law of Annas. 


kal “Iwdvvys, and John. This is the same name as Johanan, and 
Lightfoot concludes that this person was the famous Johanan ben 
Zaccai, who by his influence with Vespasian procured permission for 
many of the Jews to settle in Jamnia (Jafneh) after the destruction of 
their city, and himself became head of the synagogue there. 


kal “AdéavSpes, and Alexander, of whom we have no other 
notice than this. The adoption of-a Greek name, and his being by 
that best known, is a sign that foreign influence was at this time 
strong among the Jews. 


Gpxteparixov. The adjective is of rare occurrence. It occurs of the 
chief priest’s dress 7d &vdupa 7d dpxeepartxéy in the Acta Philippi in 
Hellade §§ 9 and 23; also Joseph. Ant. xr, 8. 2. Here ‘the kindred 
of the high priest’ would most likely all of them belong to the sect 
of the Sadducees. 


7. ev +o plow, in the midst. The council or Sanhedrin was 
assembled in the Beth-din or Judgment-hall. 


&y wolg Suvdpe, by what power. The noun here is the same 
which is used often for ‘a mighty work,’ and so has the force of 
‘miraculous power.’ 


4 &v wool dvépar. Literally ‘in what name.’ But dvoua is con- 
stantly used in the sense of authority. In this second member of the 
sentence, the literal translation is the most forcible. Cf. Peter’s very 
words in iii. 6. 


8. wvevparos dylov. The Spirit of God which had come upon him 
had changed Peter ‘into another man.’ Cf. 1 Sam. x. 6. 


dpxovres rot Aaov. This was the highest tribunal which the Jews 
possessed. 


Kal rpeoBirepor. The council was composed of the chief priests, i.e. 
the heads of each of the twenty-four classes into which the priests 
were divided, the scribes, men who were skilled in all the Jewish law, 
and the elders, grave and learned men chosen to complete the number, 
which is stated to have been in all seventy-one. 


9. et. This conjunction followed as here by the verb in the indi- 
cative=if, as is really the case; and so in sense is equivalent to 
éel, since, but may still be rendered ‘if.’ 


dvaxptvépe0a «.7.A. Render, we are examined concerning a good 
deed done to an impotent man. Both the nouns are without the article. 
This of itself however is not conclusive, as may be seen below in verse 
11, els xepadrmv ywvlas. Not unfrequently after a preposition the 
article is omitted even where a definite sense is required. But in this 
verse the definiteness begins in the otros which follows immediately. 

evepyeola very often means well-doing, kindness of spirit, generally, 
but it is used of a concrete act, as here, in 2 Macc, ix. 26, d&:6 weurnpéd- 
vous TOv evepryertay, ‘I claim that ye should remember my good actions.’ 
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dy ely. otros clowora, by what means this man is made whole. 
The demonstrative pronoun should be expressed in the translation (it 
is not so in A.V.) for it is emphatically inserted in the Greek. The 
man was there for all to see (cf. verse 14) and probably St Peter 
pointed him out as he spake, 


cloworrar, The verb el primarily refers to the body, and means 
the keeping of that safe and sound, and out of peril of death. Then 
it is used for healing, bringing the body into a sound state out of an 
unsound one. But as disease and death are the consequences of sin, 
the scriptural use of the word was elevated, and it meant in the end 
the salvation of the soul. 


10. tv ro dvépnart, in the name, as before in verse 7. 


ipets toravpdcare, ye crucified. For though the Roman soldiers 
were the actual agents in the crucifixion, it was the Jewish people 
and their rulers who set the Roman power in motion and urged it to 
the last extremity. The pronoun is therefore emphatically inserted. 


év rovrm. Refer back to the previous év, and so render, in this 
name. 


ll. ovros, this, viz. Jesus. 


Sh’ dpov rev olkoSdpev. Render, of you the builders. The article 
has its proper force. The council are fitly called the builders, for on 
them depended the whole religious and civil government of the people. 
St Peter, with his mind now enlightened to apply the Scriptures, uses 
the words of the Psalmist (cxviii. 22) as spoken pripbatisally of 
Christ. Christ had already (Matt. xxi. 42) applied these words to 
Himself and to the way in which He was: being rejected of the Jews, in 
the close of one of His parables which the Pharisees felt had been 
spoken against them. 

The rendering of the Psalm by the Apostle does not altogether 
accord with the words of the LXX. 


els xedadrvy ywvlas, the head of the corner. Christ, now exalted 
into heaven, is no longer the despised, but is become the most im- 
portant, stone in the new building of the Christian society, of. Eph. 
ii. 20—22. St Peter uses this quotation in his Epistle (1 Pet. ii. 7), 
and joins with it a passage (Isa. xxviii. 16) where the like figure is 
ear prophetically of the Messiah, ‘the foundation stone laid in 

ion,’ 

For the expression cf. LXX. Jerem. xxviii. 26, Aldos els ywvlay and 
Job xxxvili. 6 0 Badd ALGoy ywraior. 


« 12. Kal... owrnpla. Render, and salvation is not in any other, i.e. 
salvation in all the fulness of its conception. St Peter thus intimates 
that the cure of the lame man is only a sign of the power of salvation 
for the soul which was in Jesus. The people were to draw from the 
effect produced by ‘Arise and walk,’ the conclusion that the same 
power could as surely give the greater blessing, ‘thy sins be forgiven 
thee’ (Matt. ix. 5). Cf. on owgyw, verse 9, and the use of sw6jvar 
immediately. 
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vd SeBopdvoy dv dvOpsrots, i.e. communicated to men by God, as a 
means of salvation. 


Set implies the necessity of seeking our salvation in this name, if 
we are ever to find it. 


13—22. Tu APosTLEs ARB DISMISSED UNPUNISHED, 


13. @ewpotvres. This is not the common verb for seeing, but im- 
plies that they beheld with some astonishment. 


trappynotayv, a freedom and readiness of speech not to be expected in 
unlearned men. This it was which made them wonder. 


rou Ilérpov...xal *Iwdéivvov. It appears then, though St Luke has 
not recorded a word of his, that St John had also shewn boldness of 
speech on this occasion, Another evidence that St Luke has not 
aimed to report complete speeches of those about whom he writes. 


iSt@rac. Render, common men. The word signifies plebeian, as 
opposed to men of noble birth. 


éxeylvwokdy tre avrots. These words have been interpreted as 
though they meant that the members of the Sanhedrin now for the 
first time discovered the relation in which the two Apostles stood to 
Jesus. Those who press such a rendering must overlook the force of 
the very same verb as used in iii. 10, ‘They knew that it was he 
which sat for alms.’ The men of whom this is said had known the 
cripple for years, but now observed in addition that he was a cripple 
no longer, though still the same man whom they had so long seen 
begging. Just so with the Jewish authorities; they could hardly fail 
to have known the connexion of the‘preachers with Jesus after the 
sermon on the Day of Pentecost and the events which followed it, and 
now they further (él) notice that as the Master’s words had been 
powerful, so there was like power in the language of those who had 
been with Him. We are told (John xviii. 15) of one disciple, taken 
always to be St John himself, that he was known to the high-priest 
before the Crucifixion, 


14. révredvOpwroy. Ithas been asked on this verse: Why did the 
sight of the healed man so utterly confound the judges that they had 
not a word to say? We may see from what happened afterwards that 
there were men in the council not without the thought that God was 
really working through the Apostles. Gamaliel says (v. 39) ‘If this 
work be of God’; and if this feeling operated in him, the recognised 
head of the Jewish court, it is not unlikely that others were also 
me with the consideration that ‘haply they might be fighting against 

Chrysostom says the miracle spake as forcibly as did the Apostles: 
obx WTTov 52 ris ToUTwy muvns hples Pwviy 7d Oaipa xal 7d onpetor. 

8) xal pdroTa évéppatery avray 7a orbuara. 

15. Eo rod crvvedplov, i.e. to retire from the council-chamber 
while the members of the council considered in conference what 
course should be taken. ovyéBadAoyv is the word used (xvii. 18) of the 
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conference of the Stoic and Epicurean philosophers with St Paul at 
Athens, 


16. yveordy, well-known, patent to all. For the word, which is 
less common in the singular than in the plural, cf. Ecclus. xxi. 7 yvw- 
ords paxpober 6 Suvaros vy yNwooy. 


nade Crh outta a manifest to all them that dwell in Jerusalem. Be- 
cause all the inhabitants knew the beggar at the Temple-gate, and that 
he had been lame all his life. There could only be two grounds on 
which, in reference to the cure of the cripple, the Apostles could be 
worthy of punishment: (1) If it were a case of imposture, but this 
nobody in the council or anywhere else insinuated, or (2) if the 
miracle had been wrought by some unlawful agency (Deut. xiii.). The 
question of the Sanhedrin points in this direction, ‘By what power 
have ye done this?’ But Peter from the first (iii. 18) had ascribed 
the miracle to the ‘God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob,’ and again 
testifies that it is God through Jesus Christ that hath made the 
man aia So that there was no charge possible on the second 
ground. 


17. StavepnOy, be spread abroad, i.e. the fame of the miracle and 
the consequent belief in the divinity of Jesus. 


él ro évépart. The notion in the preposition here is that of rest- 
ing upon. the Apostles were no more to make the name of Jesus the 
basis and groundwork of their addresses, nor to refer to it as the 
source of their power. 


18. i eros: having called them, i.e. back again into the council- 
r. 


ryyecAav, they commanded. The verb is frequently used of our 
Lord’s strict injunctions that His miracles should not be published 
abroad (Mark vi. 8; Luke v. 14, &c.). 


wo xaOédov, at all. This not very common adverb is found in verse 
26 of the Song of the Three Children, xal ovy jaro avraév 76 xaGodov 
70 wip. 

19. 6 8 Ilérpos xal "Iwdvvns. Both alike express their determina- 
tion to publish the news of Christ’s life and resurrection. The 
reason why both names are here mentioned may be that each was 
separately appealed to for a promise to desist. For an instance of like 
firmness in a good cause cf. 2 Mace. vii. 30. 


xplvare, judge ye, i.6. come to whatever decision you please, Our 
minds are made up, and ‘we are not careful to answer you in this 
matter. 


20. dBapev cal yxobcapev, we saw and heard. For the witness 
is to be concerning the whole life of Jesus. 


21. wpocareaAdnodpevor, having further threatened. The first 
threats must have been made as soon as the Apostles were called 
back into the council-hall, as was suggested in verse 17. They did 
not see their way to do more than threaten, because the people were 
sure that the lame man had been healed and that there was no charge 
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against the Apostles for which they deserved punishment. They 
could not say that the miracle was untrue, for there was the man 
standing by, and proving its reality; and they could not inflict a 
punishment ‘for a good deed,’ nor could they find any ground for an 
accusation in the declaration that the man had been healed in the 
name of Jesus. 

On the contrast between the courage of the Apostles and the terror 
of the Sanhedrin Chrysostom says: rotodroy } gidocodla. éxeivoe ev 
dmoplg, otros év evppoctvy’ éxetvor wodAns yéuovres aloxdyns, otro 
pera wapinolas wdyra mpdrrovres’ éxeivor év ry Sedoixévar, obra ev 
T® Oappetv. tives yap joay, elxé pot, ol PoBovpevor; ol Néyorres Iva 
uh ért wréov SiavennOy els rdv Aadv H ol Aé-youres ov Suvdueba a cl3apev 
nal Fxovoaev ph Aadety; Kal dv Hdorvy nal ev wappyolg xal ev evppocivy 
pelfove wdyrwy ovroc* éxetvos dv GOuulg ev aloxivy ey PbBw. dv yap 
Aadp ddedolxecay. d éBotrovro Ep—Oeyétavro ovTa, éxeivor & éBovAovTO ovK 
éxolncay, Tlves Roay ev Seopots cal év xivdvvots ; 


Td Tas KoAdowvrat, i.e. on what pretext, or in what way they might 
punish them, without enraging the multitude. For the form of the 
sentence cf. 1 Thess. iv. 1 wapeAdBere wap nuwy ro mus det vuas wept- 
Warety, 


22. trav... reroepdKovta, above forty years old. To one who 
looked on the circumstances, as St Luke, with a physician’s eye 
(Col. iv. 14), this feature would be most noticeable. For limbs un- 
used shrink and wither, and become disproportionate to the other 
parts of the frame. 


y Sv yeyéver +d onpetov «.r.A. Literally, ‘on whom this sign of 
re was wrought.’ The A.V. rendering onuetoy by miracle has 
given somewhat of its sense by using the verb shewed. 


“98—31. Tue APOSTLES RELEASED, THEIR PRAYER AND ITS 
ANSWER. 


23. spds tous lSlovs, to their own company, who were perhaps still 
abiding in the upper room which they had occupied before Pentecost. 
Because St Peter on a later occasion (xii. 12) made his way, after his 
delivery from prison, to the house of Mary the mother of John Mark 
where many were gathered together praying, some have thought that 
this was the house where the Apostles had dwelt from the first. Such 
men at such a time would have neither means (see iii. 6) nor in- 
clination to change from house to house, and Christ’s injunction 
(Luke x. 7) ‘Go not from house to house’ was given with a pur- 
pose which the Apostles would be likely to bear in mind and act. 
upon. 

24. of & dxotcavres, and they, having heard it, viz. the report 
of the threats, 


Hpav hovrjy, lifted up their voice. The compound verb éxalpew is 
the more common in classical Greek in this phrase. Both forms are 
found in the LXX. For alpew gwv7y cf. Judges xxi. 2; 1 Sam. xi. 4, 
and é¢ralpew occurs Judges ix, 7; Ruth i.9, 14. The words of the 
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prayer which follows have so direct a reference to the circumstances 
which had just occurred that we cannot interpret otherwise than that 
to the prayer, uttered by the lips of one, all the rest, with one mind, 
pronounced fervent Amens. ‘The author (says Zeller) takes no for- 
biddén liberty when he collects the concordant expressions of indi- 
viduals into one common expression.’ 


Sforrora, Lorn, lit. Master. The word is not often used of God 
(as Luke ii. 29) or Christ, but it is worth notice that St Peter (2 Pet. ii. 
1) and St Jude (4) apply it to Jesus. 


od 6 owas, Thou that hast made. The 6 eds of the Text. 
Recept. is an expository note, meant to explain décrora. 


25. 6 rov warpds...maidéds cov. Render, who by the Holy Ghost 
(through] the mouth of our father David thy servant. See textual 
note. If through be omitted in this rendering then the latter clause 
vary an apposition in explanation of the words ‘by the Holy 
Ghost. 

The Apostle now proceeds to apply the words of the second Psalm, 
which has been admitted by the Jews themselves to be Messianic, to 
the circumstances under which Christ was put to death. 

The words of the LXX, are here quoted exactly. 


YOyn, the nations, or the Gentiles as it is rendered in verse 27. 

The Psalm in its first application probably referred to some revolt 
against the king of Israel. We have such a revolt mentioned in 
David’s reign (2 Sam. viii.), where the Syrians, Moabites, Ammonites 
acme io nations were conquered by David, after being in vain 
rebellion. 


37. én’ dAnOelas, of a truth. This expression is both classical 
and is also found often in the LXX. as Dan. ii. 8, 47; Job ix. 2, xix. 
4, xxxvi. 4; Is. xxxvii. 18, for the Hebrew DJION = verily. 


The Apostle proceeds to apply the language of the Psalmist to the 
events which preceded the Orucifixion. Thus the words é& rq wédAa 
tavry find a natural place here, as given by the best authorities. 


qwatSa, servant, as in iii. 13. 


, Thou hast anointed, i.e. by the descent of the Holy Ghost 
upon Him at His baptism. 

“HpoSns. The representative of the rulers of the Jews. This par- 
ticular Herod was Antipas the son of Herod the Great by his Samaritan 
wife Malthace. He was tetrarch of Galilee and Perea (Luke iii. 19), 
and because our Lord belonged to Galilee, Pilate took occasion to send 
Jesus to be examined by him, as Herod was in Jerusalem to keep the 
feast of the Passover. 


xal IIdyrios IIAaros, who was the Roman Governor; and so in 
his person were represented many nations at this time under the sway 
of Rome. His officials and soldiers would be drawn from all lands, 
and the mockery to which Jesus was exposed at their hands might 
well be described as the rage of the Gentiles. 

Pontius Pilate was the sixth Roman procurator of Judea; he was 
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appointed a.p. 25—6 in the twelfth year of Tiberius, and continued 
to hold the office till a.p. 86, when he was sent to Rome by Vitellius 
under an accusation brought against him by the Samaritans.. Of his 
after life and his death there are many legends, but no history. 


28. ojoa, to accomplish. God made the passions, which the 
enemies of Jesus indulged, to be the instruments for working out His 
will. So men, when they suppose they are choosing their own way, 
have the ends thereof shapen by God, ‘rough hew them how they will.’ 
Their misdeeds are made to execute the will of God, yet they are not 
on that account exempt from blame. 


4 xelp cov. The verb (xpodpicev, =preordained) which follows is due 
to the intervening noun BovAjn=counsel. Such a zeugma is not un- 
common. And in xelp is conveyed the idea of grandeur and majesty, 
so that the need for a different verb is scarcely felt. For an instance 
of zeugma, of. Acta Pauli et Thecle 43, gxnce év oxnraly éablovoa 
Bordvas xal tdwp. 


29. tmSe, look upon. The verb is employed in heathen writings 
very often of the oversight and notice of the gods, and is common in 
the LXX. for God’s providential care. Cf. Job xxii, 12; Ps, cxii. 6; 
Ezek. viii. 12, and 2 Mace. vii. 6 4 xijptos 6 Geds dopa. 


SotAorg. The Apostles use this word of themselves, they are 
Christ’s bond-servants. For Jesus the word is rats. Cf. verse 30. St 
Paul constantly calls himself dofXos "Inco? Xpiorob or the like. Of. 
Rom. i. 1; Phil. i. 1; Titus i. 1, &c. 


mwappynolas, boldness, freedom of speech, as above, verse 13. Christ 
had promised that this should be given to them (Luke xxi. 15), and 
they are able to feel (cf. below, verse 31) that His promise is fulfilled. 


30. ev te Tiv xeipd cov éxrelvew oe. Literally, ‘while Thou 
stretchest forth Thine hand.’ Thus the mighty works were to be a 
sign and testimony to the words which the Apostles spake, to demon- 
strate that they were God’s words, and that none could do the works 
which they did except God were with him. (John iii. 2.) 


waidd¢ cov, Thy servant (as in verse 27). 


31. éoadevOn 6 téaos. That they might feel at once that the God 
of all nature, to whom they had appealed (ver. 24), was among them. 
In their immediate need an immediate answer is vouchsafed, and a 
token with it that their prayer was heard. Cp. xvi. 26 of the shaking 
of the prison at Philippi after the prayers of Paul and Silas. 


_ Qddovy. The imperfect tense indicates that they went on preach- 
ing, speaking the word which God gave unto them, without regard to 
the threats of the council. 


$2—37. UNANIMITY AND LOVE AMONG THE FIRstT CHRISTIANS. 


$2. Kapdla cal Pux7 pla, one heart and soul. This was a Hebrew 
form of expressing complete accord. So (1 Chron. xii. 38) «alo xard- 
Novos "Iopanr Puxn pla rov Bacirevoa: roy Aavld. Also cf. such ex- 
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pressions as (1 Sam. xiv. 7; 2 Kings x. 15) ws 7 xapéla cod Kap8la pot. 
In some MSS. there is an addition to this verse, xal ov qv Sidxptors 
(some have xwpiouds) ev avrois ovdepla. This is followed by several 
versions and quoted by the Fathers. It has not found its way into 
the Received Text, but is just such a marginal explanation as a scribe 
would be sure sooner or later to incorporate. 


cal ob82 els x.r.A., and not one of them said. This is much stronger 
than the rendering of the A.V. Each felt that he held his possessions 
only as a trust, and if occasion called for it, they were to be given up. 
Such love towards one another, Christ had foretold, should be a mark 
of His disciples (John xiii. 35). AJl those who have sketched a perfect 
society, as Plato in his Republic, and Sir Thos. More in his Utopia, 
have placed among their regulations this kind of community of goods 
which was established by the first Christians. In theory it is the 
perfection of a commonwealth, but there is need of perfection in the 
citizens before it can be realized. There can be no question that an 
expectation of Christ’s immediate return from heaven, acting along 
with the unity of thoughts and feeling, made these men willing to 
part with their possessions and goods, there being, as we shall see 
from the case of Ananias, no constraint upon them to do so. 


83. dareS(Sovv ro papriptoy, they gave their witness. The article 
should have its force. See above on verse 12. The verb is also much 
stronger than the usual verb ‘to give.’ Itis used for ‘paying a debt’ 
(Matth. xviii. 29; Luke vii. 42) and for ‘rendering an account’ (Matth. 
aii. 36; Heb. xiii. 17): so that there is implied in it the sense of 
obligation under which the Apostles so constantly declare themselves 
placed (cf. above, verse 20). 


xdpis re peydAn, and great grace (or favour). Like their Master, 
while experiencing the favour of God, they were also finding favour 
with men. Cf. Acts v. 13. 


84. ov8t ydp évSers Tis Fv. The A.V. omits to translate ydp, but 
it is essential to the sense. For neither was there, &c. This was 
one reason for their favour among men. All could see and admire 
the spirit of self-sacrifice which was exhibited by what they were 
doing. See ii. 44, 45 and the notes there. 


Tas Tids THY Murpackopnévwy. The language here expressly avoids 
saying that these men sold all they had. They sold some things, 
and the sum realized by what was sold was offered to the common 
store. We never hear that a similar fund was raised in any place 
except Jerusalem. ; 

35. wapd tovs méSas. To lay a thing at, or under, any onc’s 
feet was a significant act. Here it denoted that entire control was 
given to the Apostles over the bestowal of these sums. For the 
figure, cp. Ps, viii. 6, and Cicero pro Flacco (xxvu. § 68) ‘ante pedes 
pretoris in foro expensum est auri pondo centum paullo minus.’ 

SreB(Sero 83 «.7.X. Render, and distribution was made unto each 
according as any had need, There were no doubt many who were not 
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in need, and they of course lived on their own. The distribution was 
intended only for the needy, as widows, &c., and for those who could 
not otherwise support themselves while they took part, as many did, 
in the active propagation of the new faith. It may be, too, that some 
were deprived of the means of support because they had become 
Christians. Cf. the threat of the authorities, John ix. 22. 


36. ° . The oldest MSS. give this as the form of the word. 
Barnabas, who was so called, was afterwards the companion of St 
Paul in his first missionary journey (Acts xiii. 2), and is often men- 
tioned by St Luke. He was invited by St Paul to join him on his 
second journey, but as they disagreed about taking John Mark with 
them, they did not labour again, as far as we know, in the same field, 
and the writer leaves Barnabas (xv. 39) with the mention that ‘he 
took Mark and sailed to Cyprus.’ 


pnvevspevov. The interpretation is added for the sake of 
Theophilus, who may have had no knowledge of Hebrew (see on i. 19). 


vids mapaxAijoews. Probably, son of exhortation, rather than, of 
consolation. The Hebrew noun nebuah is from the same root as the 
common word for prophet. The title may have been given to Barna- 
bas from his ability as a preacher (xi. 23), though in this he seems 
(Acts xiv. 12) to have been less prominent than St Paul, as most men 
must have been. In describing the work of Barnabas in xi. 23 the 
verb used (wrapexd)et), ‘he exhorted,’ is that from which the noun in 
this verse is derived, and is akin to the word wapdx\yros, which is so 
often translated ‘Comforter’ when applied to the Holy Ghost, but 
tat ‘advocate’ in 1 John ii. 1 when used of the intercession of 

esus. 


Aevtrys, a Levite. In the Holy Land, the Levites had no portion 
assigned unto them, but were scattered through all the tribes; the 
same regulation may not, however, have applied to the Levites in 
other countries ; and we are not informed where the field was situated 
which Barnabas sold. He may also have been a married man, and 
have held lands from his marriage. 


Kimpus. The island of Cyprus, still called by the same name, is 
in the Eastern part of the Mediterranean Sea. We find Jews settled 
there in the Maccabean times (1 Mace. xv. 23). It was one of the 
places to which Paul and Barnabas went in their missionary journey, 
and it had been previously visited by some of the Christian teachers 
who were driven from Jerusalem by the persecution which succeeded 
the death of Stephen (Acts xi. 19).. 


87. dypot, a field. Joseph is perhaps chosen as an example of 
the primitive liberality of the Christian community, because there was 
something remarkable in the kind of gift, or the nature of the 
sacrifice which he made. And the character of the man, who was to 
play a part in the history of the Acts, is also set before us by his first 
recorded action. 

Chrysostom says: péAde duyetoPar 7d Kara ‘Avavylay owwdy Kai 
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Zdwrdeipay, cal Oédwy Setéac rdw dvdpa xelpora yyaprnxbra, wpwrov 
pépynra Too KatwpOwxéros. 


7d Xpypa, the money, the price realized. The word is seldom 
found in the singular in this sense. Perhaps it is so used here to in- 
dicate the compactness, the entirety of what was brought. It was the 
sum without deduction, in contrast to the proceeding which follows in 
the next chapter. 


CHAPTER V. 


Readings varying from the Text. recept. 

2. abvroé omitted with NABD. 

5. taira omitted with NABD. So also Vulg. and other versions. 
8. wmpos avriy for adrg7 with NABD. 

9. efre omitted with NBD. Vulg. has ‘Petrus autem ad eam.’ 
10. wpés for rapa with NABD. 


12. répara wodAd éy ry ne with NABDE. Vulg. has ‘ prodigia 
multa in plebe.’ 


15. «al eds for xara with NABD. Vulg. has ‘ita ut in plateas.’ 
kAwwaplov for kAwar with SABD. 
kpaBarroy asin NABD. Vulg. has ‘ grabatis.’ 


16. els omitted with NAB. The Vulg. has no preposition. 
18. aitraév omitted with NABD. The Vulg. has no pronoun. 
19. sys before vucrds omitted with NABD. 


22. ot 8 Tapayevopevor vrypérat with NAB. The Vulg. has ‘cum 
autem venissent ministri,’ 


23. pév omitted with NABD. | 
&w omitted with NABDEP. It is not represented in Vulg. 
érl for rpd with NABD. Vulg. has ‘ ante.’ 


24. lepeds kato omitted asin NABD, Vulg. has only ‘magistratus 
templi.’ 


25. déywr omitted with SABDEP. It is not represented in Vulg. 
28. ov omitted with NAB, also unrepresented in Vulg. 


32. adtroi omitted with NAD. Vulg. ‘et nos sumus testes horam 
verborum.’ 


84. dvOpdérovus for droordéAous with NAB. Vulg. ‘homines.’ 
36. @ mpomekA(Oyn dvipav dpiWpds ds rerpaxoclwy with NABO. 
37. lxavev omitted with NAB, JVulg. has only ‘populum.’ 
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88. dere for édoare with NABO. 


89. SunjoerOe with NBCDE. Vulg. ‘poteritis.’ 
avrots for airé with NABCDE. Vulg. ‘illud.’ 


40. avrovs omitted with NABC. Vulg. ‘eos.’ 


41. xarnubyoav vatp tov dvoparos aryactyvar with NABC. 
Vulg. ‘ diner habtti sunt pro nomine Jesu contumeliam pati.’ 


42. rév Xptiordv Iycotv with NAB. Vulg. ‘Christum Jesum.’ 


Cx. V. 1—11. Account or ANANIAS AND SAppHIRa. 


The narrative with which this chapter commences is one which 
none but a veracious narrator would have inserted where it stands. 
The last chapter concludes with a description of the unity of heart 
and soul which prevailed among the brethren, and expressly notices 
that all were filled with the Holy Ghost. But as among the twelve 
Apostles there was a Judas, so into the infant Church there had in- 
truded two at least whose professions were not sincere, and who were 
unworthy of the gifts of grace which, with the rest, they had received. 

We cannot but be surprised that persons like Ananias and Sap- 
phira should have thought it worth while to act as they did. Why 
join the Christian community at all? Or why not leave it when they 
found what was required of them? But there is in some characters an 
innate and incorrigible duplicity. It is clear that there must have 
been a strong conviction of the truth of Christianity. 

The offence of Ananias and Sapphira shewed contempt for God, 
vanity and ambition in the offenders, and utter disregard of the corrup- 
tion which they were bringing into the society. Such sin, committed 
in despite of the light which they possessed, called for a special mark 
of divine indignation, and to those who, likewise filled with the Spirit, 
knew all that had been done and why it was done, there is no shock 
produced by the terrible doom of the sinners. Nor is any language 
employed in the narration but the simplest and plainest. A late 
compiled story would have enlarged and spoken apologetically on the 
reasons for such a judgment, and would not have presented us with 
a bare recital of facts without comment. 


1. *Avavlas. The name was common. See Acts ix. 10—17, and 
xxiii, 2, xxiv. 1. It is the same as Hananiah, Jer. xxviii. 1; Dan. i. 
6, 7, &c., where it is the Hebrew name of Shadrach, which is spelt 
Ananias in the Benedicite, and that form of the name is found Tobit 
v.12. It signifies ‘one to whom Jehovah has been gracious.’ 


Zamdel(py. The name is probably derived from cdw@etpos, sapphire, 
the precious stone so called. Similar derivations may be found in 
Beryllus (87 ey and the more common name Margaret (yapya- 
pirns), though the latter may have gone through more than one stage 
in its passage from a common noun to a proper name. 
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uryjpa. In verse 8 it is called ywploy, a piece of land, but the word 
may be applied to any kind of property. It is used (Matth. xix. 22) 
of the young man who had ‘great possessions.’ The LXX. use it 
(Hos. ii. 15) of vineyards. 

2. évordloaro, kept back, withheld, bringing only a part and 
pretending it was the whole. The portion withheld can hardly have 
been large, or the disproportion between what was offered and the 
value of the property sold and represented as sacrificed to the common 
cause would have been too apparent. vooditoya is rendered (Tit. 
ii. 10) to purloin, and is used 2 Macc. iv. 32 of the golden vessels 
which Menelaus stole. It has the stronger sense constantly in clas- 
sical Greek. 


cuvedulys, being privy to it. This is mentioned to shew that the 
offence was an aggravated one, and. had not been committed without 
deliberation and set purpose. She was a willing accomplice in the 
intended fraud. 


wand Trovs 168as...20yxevy. Thus professing equal devotion with all 
the others who were making sacrifices for the cause of the faith. We 
are not told what Ananias and his wife hoped to gain by their act, 
whether in reputation among the people (ii. 47), or, by giving what was 
supposed to be their whole estate (which may be implied in the vague 
word possession), to procure for themselves in perpetuity a maintenance 
from the common funds. The former ambition was most probably 
what led to their offence. They thought more of the display made at 
the Apostles’ feet than of the offence before God’s eyes. And we know 
from St Peter’s Epistle (2 Pet. ii, 3) that it was soon foretold that 
men would arise in the Christian community who ‘through covetous- 
ness would with feigned words make merchandise of’ the society, and 
at a later date (Jude 11) these men are described as those who run 
‘greedily after the error of Balaam for reward.’ We may therefore be 
convinced that in the example of Ananias we have a typical instance 
of the kind of offence into which at this time the Christian community 
was in danger of being tempted. 


8. Swrl. Stronger probably than the simple vi. ‘On what ac- 
count? to what temptation have you listened?’ It may be an indica- 
tion that it would have been possible to resist the evil influence, had 
Ananias desired to do so. 


érhijpecey, filled. The idea seems to be that of complete occupa- 
tion. The heart is so charged and possessed with one purpose, that 
there is no room left for any other influence. Cf. LXX. Eccles. viii. 11, 
éxdnpopop7ydn xapdla vluw rou dvOpwrovu éy avrois rod wowjoat Td wovnpby. 


gwatravas. The word, which is Hebrew, signifies ‘an adversary,’ and 
is especially applied to the prince of evil spirits, as the great adversary 
of all good. It is used in LXX. of 1 Kings xi. 14, 23, 25 in its 
primary sense of an ‘adversary’ raised up against king Solomon, but 
in the sense of ‘Satan’ Ecclus, xxi. 27. 


Td tvevpa To dyvov, the Holy Ghost, for it was the power of the 
Holy Ghost that was manifested in the Apostles. It is much to be 
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noticed how from the first the Apostles disclaim any power in them- 
selves. It is Christ who works the miracles, the God of Abraham 
who gives the power of healing, and the Holy Ghost who is grieved 
by sins like that of Ananias. There is no trace of any seeking after 
consideration for themselves and their deeds among the records of 
these Acts of Apostles, and no sign could be more indicative of the 
earliest age of the Christian Church. 


4. otyl pévov col tuevev. To bring out the force of the repeated 
verb render, whiles it remained, did it not remain thine own? that is, 
there was no compulsion on Ananias to sell it, the only thing expected 
from him being that, if he were moved to sell, he should honestly set 
forth what he had done. There seems to have been no necessity to 
give at all to the common fund unless a man felt that he could well 
afford to do so, nor to give all that he either had, or had realized by 
any sale, provided only he made honest declaration of what his gift 
really was. This is implied in the words which follow, which declare 
that the sum produced by any sale was at the seller’s disposal until 
he made it over to the common fund. 


You év rq kapSlqa. The precise phrase occurs in LXX. of Dan. i. 8, 
and is rendered ‘Daniel purposed in his heart’; cf. also Haggai ii. 19. 
The force of the expression is ‘to lay anything (as a plan or a precept) 
deep in the heart,’ and it implies long and stedfast deliberation on the 
part of this offender. The offence of Ananias was not a case of yield- 
ing to a sudden temptation, but the plan had been accepted into the 
heart, and fostered there till there seemed to be a way of carrying it 
out. Satan had filled his heart, and he had made no effort to cast 
out the intruder. 


otk abebow dv@purois, thou hast not lied unto men. That is, the 
grave portion of the offence is not the lie to men, but the lie to God. 
In verse 3 the Apostle said that the deception had been practised to- 
wards the Holy Ghost, and so is expressed the Divinity of the third 
Person of the Trinity. 


5. dkoveov. The present tense seems to indicate the immediate 
result of the Apostle’s words, spoken in the power of the Spirit with 
which he was filled. Here is no description of a death from apoplexy 
or mental excitement under the rebuke of the Apostle, but a direct 
intervention of the divine power. 

Terrible as this divine judgment was, we cannot wonder that it 
should be inflicted, for it was so done to check that kind of offence 
which brought in all the troubles of the early Church, and which 
though they be not so punished now, when Christ’s Church has at- 
tained more firm hold on the world, yet would, if not terribly visited 
in these earlier days, have overthrown the whole work of the Apostles. 
Of a like character is the apparent severity of the penalty inflicted on 
Aaron’s sons, Nadab and Abihu, at the commencement of the Jewish 
priesthood (Lev. x. 2); and the way in which Aaron and his family 
are forbidden to mourn for those whom God so punished may teach 
us what interpretation to put upon the judgment inflicted on Ananias 
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and Sapphira. For they were of the members of the infant Church ; 
they had presumed to come nigh unto God and in a wrong spirit. On 
them, we may conclude, some gifts had been bestowed, and in this 
they differed from Simon Magus (viii. 20) and Elymas (xiii. 11), with 
whom they are sometimes compared. So that the words which God 
spake of Nadab and Abihu may be used of these offenders, ‘I will be 
sanctified in them that come nigh Me.’ We see what evils the spirit 
of greed and hypocrisy wrought in the Corinthian Church, even to the 
profanation of the Lord’s Supper (1 Cor. xi. 17—21). Every good 
institution would have been thus perverted and, as is said of some in 
later times (Jude 4), they would have ‘turned the grace of God into 
lasciviousness.’ The very community of goods which here was insti- 
tuted for a time, was in this way perverted and turned into an argu- 
ment for a community of all things, which resulted in the vices for 
which the Nicolaitans are so severely censured (Rev. ii. 6,15). The 
death of Ananias and his wife is the finger of interposed to save 
His Church from danger, just as He interposed to build it up by 
stretching forth His hand to heal, and that through the name of His 
Servant Jesus mighty works might be wrought by the first preachers. 


ev, gave up the ghost. éxixw is not classical, but is found 
in . (of some MSS.) in Judges iv. 21 and in Ezek. xxi. 7. It is 
only used in the N.T. concerning the death of this husband and wife, 
and of the end of Herod Agrippa (Acts xii. 23), but is found Acta 
Andr. et Matth, Apocr. 19 used of men suddenly falling down dead. 


éBos péyas. A great fear, which would deter those who were not 
sincere from making a profession of Christianity. This result would 
help the stability of the young community, which would have been 
sorely hindered by hypocritical members, 

6. ot vewrepor, the younger men. Some have thought that already 
an organized body had been formed whose business it was to take 
charge of funerals. But it seems unlikely that, at a time when assist- 
ance had not been provided to relieve the Apostles from ‘serving 
tables’ and distributing the funds to those who needed (vi. 1—4), 
there should already have been an organization for this less pressing 
necessity. The use of another word, veayloxo:, for these same persons 
in verse 10 seems to shew that oi vewrepo: was not an official designa- 
tion, but that those who are meant are those most able physically to 
perform such an office as is here described. On the way in which the 
Jews regarded attention to funeral rites see note on viii. 2. 


ouwtorredayv, wound him up, i.e. in the robe which he was at the 
moment wearing. The middle voice is used in classical Greek in the 
sense of ‘gathering one’s robe about one.’ 


aay. We know from what took place after the Crucifixion that 
graves were made ready beforehand ; and in the caves where the dead 
were deposited, as we can see from the account of the raising of 
Lazarus, there (John xi. 43) needed little preparation, for they were 
closed by the simple means of a stone placed at the cave’s mouth. It 
would not therefore need much time to complete the whole work of 
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burial. In hot climates burial must needs follow quickly after 
death. Cf. the brief time which Jehu allowed to pass after Jezebel’s 
death (2 Kings ix. 34) before he gave orders for her burial, 


. 9. dpev tpudy Sidornpa, the space of three hours. This was 
time enough for the bestowal of the dead body, but yet so short that 
news of the death of her husband had not reached Sapphira. It may 
have been that their home was in the country at a distance from 
Jerusalem, and that the husband alone came in to offer the money by 
reason of the distance. 


Stdornpa is found of a distance in space in LXX, of Gen. xxxii. 16; 
Ezek, xli. 8, xlv. 2; 2 Mace. xiv. 44, but not of an interval of time. 
didornua terpaerés occurs Polyb, rx. 1.1; and myuwplou didornua, the 
space of half an hour, Apocryph. Act. Andre@ 14, 


kal 7 yuvij. The construction is broken here. We should have 
expected an accusative and infinitive in dependence on éyévero. But 
such interruptions are not uncommon after a clause beginning with éyé- 
vero. Of. Luke viii. 1, 22, ix. 28, &c. The construction is due to 
the Hebrew form ‘1° followed by }. 


4 elSufa. ut here cannot be held to differ from qd. There is a 
direct statement of a fact, present, and nothing which can convert the 
words in any sense into a mere thought or conception. 


8. pee eal answered. This verb is not unfrequently used both in 
LXX, and N.T. where no question has preceded, and often where no 
remark has gone before (see Deut. xxvi. 5, xxvii. 14; Dan. ii. 14, 26; 
Matth. xi. 25; Luke iii. 16). The peculiarity here is that St Peter’s 
words are not an answer but a question. 

The word is similarly used before a question Act. Andr. et Matth. 
Apocr. 26. 


tocotrov, for so much. St Peter mentioned the sum which Ananias 
had brought in, or perhaps it was still lying on the ground where he 
had first put it down. 


9. tl 8r. This form, which occurs also in verse 4, is to be ex- 
plained by the ellipsis of éo7?. ‘Why is it that...’ 


mepdoat, to tempt. They would make trial whether the Spirit of 
the Lord would make their deception known. Nothing could render 
more manifest their want of faith, their unfitness to be members of 
the society, than such an attempt. 


ot 3dSes. The footsteps of the young men as they returned were 
probably now audible without. 


kal é£olcovely oe, and they shall carry thee out, i.e. to burial like- 
wise. St Peter, as before, was prompted by the Holy Ghost in what 
he said, and was enabled to predict the punishment of Sapphira for 
her persistent dissembling. We are not told that he knew beforehand 
what would befal Ananias, but as the Spirit shewed him what was to 
come on the wife we may perhaps conclude that he knew what the fate 
of the husband would be also. 
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10. «pds rods wédasg airod, at his feet. Close to the place where 
the money, for which they had sinned, had been laid, and where 
perhaps it was still lying. For we cannot think that St Peter would 
be willing to mix an offering given in such a hypocritical spirit with 
the more pure offerings of the other brethren. It may be that as he 
spake, in verse 8, he pointed to the money still lying there unaccepted, 
‘Did ye sell the land for so much ?’ 


eloe\Odvres. The young men came to join the congregation again, 
for the worship appears not to have ceased during the time between 
the death of Ananias and the arrival of Sapphira. And this may be 
the explanation of the wife’s ignorance of her husband’s fate. None 
had gone forth but the younger men to bury the dead body. 


apos Tov dvipa atrijs, beside her husband. 


11. Kal éyévero x.t.A., and great fear came upon the whole Church, 
and upon all that heard these things. 

To produce such a fear as should deter others from a like offence 
was God’s intention in this miracle of punishment. And St Luke 
seems to have pointed to the reason by making here for the first time 
any mention of ‘the Church’ (see note on ii. 47). The true éxxd7- 
gla must be free from such hypocritical professors, or its work could 
not advance. The lesson was to be stamped into the hearts of all who 
were fit to be of * the Church,’ though at the same time it would strike 
deep into the minds of all others who learnt how the Spirit of God had 
punished the lying lips of those who sought the praise of men rather. 
than that of God. 

12—16. Mrracunous Powers or tHe AposTtEs, ConTINUED GRrowTH 
OF THE CHURCH. 


12, Sd St rev xapdv, and by the hands. This may be only a 
Hebrew mode of expressing by, and need not necessarily be pressed 
to imply impusition of hands. Cf. (Josh. xiv. 2) ‘By lot was their 
inheritance, as the Lord commanded by the hand (ép xetpi) of Moses.’ 
But as in the description of our Lord’s miracles we very often read 
‘He laid His hands upon a few sick folk’ (Mark vi. 5, &c.), and as it is 
said of the Apostles (Mark xvi, 18) ‘they shall lay their hands on the 
sick and they shall recover,’ it seems better to understand the words 
here of such acts of imposition of hands, though we presently find 
(ver. 15) that the multitudes believed that a cure could be wrought 
without such an act. 


éylvero. The imperfect tense, probably to indicate that such oo- 
currences were numerous at the first. 


Gravres. The reference in this sentence must be to such assemblies 
as were held by the Apostles for conference and instruction when 
they went up at the usual times of prayer. Thus dravres will signify 
the whole company assembled on some such occasions, and not em- 
brace every person who had joined the new teaching. 


éy ty oTog Lodopavros, in Solemon’s porch. Probably this be- 
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came a recognized meeting-place of those who wished to tell and to 
hear more of the new teaching. 


18. rev 8 Aoiwwayv, but of the rest, &o., i.e. of those not yet 
interested in the movement. The sense is that the assemblies of 
Christians made the porch of Solomon their special rendezvous when 
they went up to the Temple, seeing that it was there that the first 
addresses in the Temple-precincts had been given by St Peter. And 
while they were so assembled none of the other people who had not 
yet joined the new community ventured to attach themselves intru- 
sively to the Christian body. The verb xodAdo@a is used of Philip 
(viii. 29) when he is commanded ‘Go near and join thyself to this 
chariot,’ where the action meant by it is one that was to press some 
notice of Philip upon the eunuch. From such intrusion all who were 
not Christians held back, and left the worshippers in Solomon’s porch 
alone. 


GAN éyeydAuvey «.7.A., howbeit the people magnified them. The 
fear inspired by what had happened, though it deterred those who 
might have tried to join the community from other than sincere 
motives, did not produce an unfavourable feeling among the people, 
but quite the contrary. 

For the English ‘magnify’ in the sense of praise cf. the opening of 
the Magnificat, ‘My soul doth magnify the Lord.’ 

14. wpocer(evro, were added. And the tense implies the con- 
tinuous growth of the Church. The addition of this verse makes 
clear what has just been said about the sense of xoA\aoda, that it 
implied insincere intrusion into the Christian assemblies. For the 
number of the faithful went on increasing. 


15. dore xal «lg tds wratelas, so that even into the streets. 
These words are a description of one way in which the new believers 
gave evidence of their faith. To bring a sick person on a couch to the 
presence of Jesus was accepted by Him (Mark ii. 5) as a sign of true 
faith, and for the sake of the faith shewn by those who brought him 
the paralytic was made whole. So here, though we are not told of any 
cures, we may conclude that to the like faith God would give a like 
blessing. 


dri KAivaplwv, on beds. In the east the warm climate made it 
possible to bring the sick into the open air, as we read more than 
once in the Gospels. 


Wa épxopévov [lérpov x.1.X., that, as Peter came by, at least his 
shadow might fall on some one of them. Peter is alone mentioned here 
because he was the most prominent figure, but we are not to conclude 
that no mighty works were done by the rest. These men who gave 
such an exhibition of faith have been described (ver. 14) as believers in 
the Lord, There can therefore be no question as to what they regarded 
as the power which was to heal their sick. They did not believe on 
Peter, though they magnified him as the Lord’s instrument; they did 
not ascribe healing power to Peter’s shadow, though it might please 
God to make that a sacrament of healing, as to Israel in old times 
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He had made the brazen serpent. They had seen health bestowed 
through the Apostle by the name of Christ, and to demonstrate 
their faith in that name, they bring their afflicted friends into the 
way of salvation. 


xdy. The explanation of the xal here is that in the first clause there 
is some word or two suppressed. The full idea is ‘that as Peter came 
by they might be in the way and so his shadow,’ &c. 


16. Td wATOog k.7.X., the multitude of the cities round about. The 
word wéXcs is not unfrequently used of places which are comparatively 
small. So of Nazareth (Matth. ii. 23), Nain (Luke vii. 11) and Arima- 
thea (Luke xxiii. 51). With rav rémé rbrewr cf. Acta Andr. et Matth. 
Apocr. 26, obs o waxdpios éféBarev ex ray répt xwpav. 

The preposition being omitted before ‘Iepovead7u, it becomes the 
accusative under the government of ourjpxero, a verb with the sense 
of motion to a place. 


éxAovpévous, troubled, vexed. The word is found also Luke vi. 18, 
and nowhere else in N.T. As it occurs often in the works of Greek 
medical writers, it points to Luke as having been a physician. Cf. for 
its use concerning evil apirits, Tobit vi. 7, édy ria éxAq Sacudnoy 7 
aveipa wovnpdv, tatra det xarvloa évusrioy avOpwrov Ff yuvatkds Kal 
penére 6xA 07. 


td arveupdroy dxabdprav, by unclean spirits. It was recognized 
that the power of the Apostles extended not only to physical, but also 
to spiritual maladies. Indeed the whole history being of a supernatural 
character, the cures wrought on ordinary maladies were of the nature 
of signs and wonders, and spake of a power which was not human, 
The power here displayed is that which in Christ’s own life was con- 
fessed to be that of the Son of God (Luke iv. 40, 41). 

Unclean spirits are those which are called wicked (xovnpa) in other 
parts of the New Testament (Matth. xii. 45, &.); and the former epithet 
is probably applied to them because an unclean life had made the 
afflicted man the subject of this possession, or because in his state of 
frenzy he wandered into places where he would incur ceremonial 
defilement, as the demoniac who had his dwelling among the tombs 
(Mark v. 3); the latter adjective indicates the evil effects so often patent 
in the condition of the afflicted person, as loss of speech, hearing and 
other senses, the belief of the Jews being that spirits afflicted with 
such maladies were the cause of the like affliction in human beings. 


Garavres, all of them. For it was only a complete faith which had 
prompted the bringing them unto the Apostles, and to such faith all 
things had been promised by Christ (Mark ix. 23). 


17—83. ARREsT oF THE TWELVE. THEIR MIRACULOUS DELIVERANCE 
AND THEIR DEFENCE BEFORE THE SANHEDBRIN. 


17. dvyaords 8é. The ‘rising up’ is due to the indignation caused 
by the spread of the Christian teaching. The word dvacrds has this 
sense of movement in opposition. See below, of the insurrections of 
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ane and Judas (vv. 36, 87) and in vi. 9 of the disputants with 
tephen, 

The rendering should be, but the high-priest rose up. While the 
multitudes thronged to be healed, the effect on the authorities was to 
rouse them to opposition. : 


waves of ody atr@. A phrase more comprehensive than that used 
in iv. 6, ‘as many as were of the kindred of the high-priest.’ The 
opposition has had time to gather its forces, and now represents not 
only the family of Annas, but the heads of the party of the Sadducees, ‘ 


alpeors, the sect. It is the word from which our English heresy 
comes. But St Paul uses it of his own mode of worship (though there 
shewing that the Jews attached an ill meaning to it), in his defence 
he xxiv. 14) before Felix, ‘after the way which they call a sect,’ 

ut he employs it without any sense of blame (xxvi. 5) about the Pha- 
risees, and it is used of them also xv. 5. With a bad sense it is 
applied to the Nazarenes (xxiv. 5), and similarly xxviii. 22, 

It is used disparagingly in Apocr. Act. Phil. in Hellad. 10, Tnoots 
...08 €5ldakey ryv alpesw rabérnvy. The words are in the mouth of the 
Jewish high-priest. 

Trav Ladsovkatwy. From verse 21 it will be seen that the statement 
of Josephus concerning the influence of this sect is fully borne out 
(Ant. xm. 11. 6), that they had the rich on their side. We have 
no certain evidence in Scripture that Annas was a Sadducee, but 
Josephus (Ant. xx. 9. 1) tells us that his son Ananus [or Annas] 
was of this sect. 


{hArov, jealousy. This is rather the sense of the word than ‘ indig- 
nation’ as A.V. Of course the one was bred of the other. But what 
is here described is an outbreak of party feeling in a body who were 
jealous of the spread of this teaching about a resurrection. 


18. érl rovs dtroorédovs. The whole twelve are now arrested. The 
new teachers must be put down. It is clear from this, though St Luke 
has only mentioned the speeches of Peter, with some slight notice 
that John also was a speaker, that all the Apostles were busy, and 
could have been quoted as preachers and teachers had it been any 
part of the compiler’s purpose to write a history of all the Apostles. 


éy rnpijoe Sypoolg, in public ward. See note oniv. 3. This was 
meant to be a temporary imprisonment, till next day when the council 
could be gathered. 


19. dyyedos 8 x.7.A., but an angel of the Lord by night, &c. As 
if for a protest against the actions of those who taught that ‘there 
was neither angel nor spirit.’ There is no possibility of explaining 
8t Luke’s words into anything but a miraculous deliverance. He 
gives no word that can be twisted into any other meaning. It was 
not an earthquake, it was not a friendly human being who interposed 
to procure the release of the Apostles. The writer readily acknow- 
ledges in this very chapter the effect of such intervention on the part 
of Gamaliel, but he is here speaking of supernatural aid. If it be 
remarked that the Apostles make no mention of their miraculous 
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deliverance when they are called upon for their defence, it may be 
answered that they in no case dwell on the miracles either wrought by 
or for them, except where they have been wrought under the eyes of 
men and are to be used as signs of the divine power which was 
working in and for the Church. To enter on a description of a 
miracle which had been wrought in the lonely night, as this deliver- 
ance had been, and to ground their claims to be heard upon circum- 
stances of which the eyes of those to whom they speak could not bear 
testimony, is foreign to the whole character of the Apostolic ministry. 


Sid vuxrés. d:d.cannot have here the sense throughout which is 
- most usual when it is constructed with a genitive. Here the expres- 
sion means no more than at night, for the release took place at one 
point of time only. It is found in this sense in xvi. 9. 


20. wopeverGe cal oraléyres k.t.A., go ye and stand and speak. There 
was to be no attempt made to conceal their escape. They were to go 
back to the same place where their most frequent teachings had been 
given before, and were to continue the same teaching. They are not 
directed to appeal to the multitude for sympathy, nor to try and 
excite any feeling against those who had arrested them. 


Ta prijpara ris Lens Tavrys. This has been explained as if it meant 
no more than ‘these words of life’ (see Winer-Moulton, pp. 297, 298). 
But this weakens the sense immensely. The Apostles were to preac 
this new life through the resurrection. It was Christ’s own message 
(John xi. 25) ‘I am the Resurrection and the Life.’ It was the words 
of this life which the Sadducees could not away with. But spite of 
all a the same teaching about the life to come is to be per- 
sisted in. 


21. tid rdv SpQpov, at break of day. The words indicate a time 
&8 s00N as possible after day dawn. They lost no time in obeying the 
command. How early it was possible for them to come to the Temple 
we find from the directions in the Talmud concerning the morning 
sacrifice. It is said (Mishna Joma m1. 1) ‘The Memunneh (see note 
on iv. 1) said to them: Go ye out (on to the Temple wall or roof) and 
see whether the time for killing the sacrifice has arrived. If it had 
arrived, the outlooker said, ‘‘ It has flashed forth”’ (i.e. day has dawned). 
Matthia ben Shemuel said [that the form of question was], ‘‘Has the 
whole face of the east become lit up as far as to Hebron? And the 
man answered, Yes.” So that the first sacrifice took place at the very 
peep of day.’ A like explanation is found Mishna Tamid u1. 2. 

mapayevépevos, having come, i.e. into the council-chamber, to 
consider what steps to take about their prisoners. 

ouvecdderav Td auvédpiov, they called together the council; i.e. 
the Sanhedrin proper. This was evidently deemed to be a matter of 
the gravest character, for, as we see from Gamaliel’s presence, it was 
not the Sadducees alone who were summoned to the council. 

viv yepovetay. The word occurs many times in LXX. of the Pen- 
tateuch, and in the Apocryphal books, and is variously rendered 
elders, council, or senate (see 1 Macc. xii. 6; 2 Macc, i. 10, iv. 44, 
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xi. 27). The name indicates that they were older men, who probably 
were invited as assessors to join the council by reason of their age 
and consequent weight of character. We can find from the Jewish 
literature that such assessors were often appointed. In the extract 
Mishna Joma 1. 1, quoted on iv. 6, the word for ‘ assessors’ is parhe- 
drin, i.e. the Greek rdpedpo, and the adoption of such a word into the 
Jewish vocabulary shews that the institution which it describes was 
of so permanent a nature as to justify the adoption of a foreign ex- 
pression to describe it. 


22. of St wapayevépevor tanpérar, but the officers that came. The 
word may refer to some military body, or it may have been only some 
of the Levitical guard who were sent. The same word is used (Luke 
iv. 20) for the ‘minister’ of the synagogue. 


238. rovs didakas, the guards, who were of course unconscious 
‘that their prisoners were gone. 


él rev Ovpav. This, the oldest reading, is not the usual mode of 
expressing by, at, beside. éwi with the genitive usually means upon 
or over, which can hardly be meant here. We find however ém ru» 
duper = at the doors, 1 Maco. i. 55, and the singular éri r7s Qvpas, in a 
like sense, LXX. Numb. xi. 10, xii. 5, xxvii. 2. 


2%. kovoav Tods rig Tovrous, heard these words, i.e. the report 
of the officers who had been to the prison. 4 orparnyds tov lepod. 
On this officer see on iv. 1, and on dpxtepets iv. 23. 


Su , they doubted of them, i.e. they were at a loss about what 
was mf and aid not know what step to take next. It is worthy of 
notice that when the Apostles are brought before them in the end, the 
magistrates avoid all questions about how they had been released. 
They clearly wished to have no more testimony to the supernatural 
powers which had been so often manifested in connexion with Jesus 
and His followers. Caiaphas and his party could not be ignorant 
how Jesus Himself had risen out of His grave to the great terror of 
the Jewish guard set over it. Holding the opinions which they did, 
we can quite understand their perplexity and their silence on the sub- 
ject, at all events before the disciples and the multitude. . 


25. wapayevépevos Sé Tis, and there came one, &. The Apostles 
made no attempt at concealment, and the judgment-hall was at no 
great distance from the place in which they were teaching. 


cloly iv te lep@ «.7.X. Render, are in the Temple, standing and 
teaching, &. Ths words look back to the command of the angel in 
ver. 20, and shew that Peter and his fellows were obedient thereto. 
This standing implies the prominent and undaunted position which 
the Apostles had taken up. They were not like prisoners who had 
escaped, and so were seeking a, place to hide themselves; but like men 
whose work had been interfered with, and who, as soon as they were 
able, had come back to it ayain. 


26. ov pera Blas, without violence. Nor can we suppose that the 
Apostles were as all likely to offer resistance, for their examination 
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before the council would afford them an opportunity of proclaiming 
the message of the Gospel. 

On this verse Chrysostom says w rns dvolas’ époBoivré, gna, Tov 
Bxdov. ri yap abrovs b Exdos wore; Séov Trav Oedw PoByOHVa Tov xadd- 
wep wrnvovs del Tar xetpuw abrous éfapratorvra Tuy éxelywy, ol 5¢ waddov 
Tov BxAor PoBovvra. 


py ABacbeow. After a past tense, as époSovvro, the verb would be 
expected to be in the optative not in the subjunctive mood. The sub- 
junctive is explained as implying more certainty of a result. Here= 
‘lest they should be stoned,’ as surely they would have been. We 
have already had evidence of the favour with which the disciples were 
looked upon by the people, and we can see from the account of the 
death of Stephen that a sudden outbreak of popular rage might 
result in the death of him against whom this feeling was displayed. 
And that the Jewish people were ready enough thus to take the law 
into their own hands, we can see from the Gospel history (John x. 
31—83), and the parables of Jesus speak of such proceedings as though 
they were of no very rare occurrence (Matth. xxi. 35). 


28. mapayyeAla «.7.X., we strictly charged you. The charge had 
been given (iv. 18) only to Peter and John, but the magistrates assume 
that it has been conveyed by them to their companions. 

For this manner of expressing intensity, by the dative case of a 
cognate noun joined to the verb, cf. Luke xxii. 15 ériuulg éreOiunoa= 
‘I have earnestly desired.’ Other examples are in John iii. 29; Acts 
xxiii. 14, 


éml rq Svépare rotre, i.e. resting all your teaching upon this 
name. They go at once to that which is the great offence in their 
eyes. The name of Jesus of Nazareth, whom they knew to have been 
crucified, but who was proclaimed to be alive again, and whose fol- 
lowers manifested such mighty works, was the object against which 
their power was directed. 


TwemAnpoKare trv ‘IepovecArp, ye have filled Jerusalem. The best 
of evidence, coming from the mouths of adversaries, that the Apostles 
had actively fulfilled the first part of Christ’s directions (i. 8). 


nal Bother Oe x.7.A., and ye wish to bring this man’s blood upon us, 
It is a marvellous spectacle to see judges take the place of culprits, 
and deprecate accusation where they would naturally be dealing out 
penalties. But the invocation of the people before Christ’s cru- 
cifixion, ‘His blood be upon us and upon our children’ (Matth. 
xxvii. 25), was felt by the council to be likely to be brought to fulfil- 
ment, 


29. Kal ol dwécroAo, and the Apostles. It is quite like the style of 
the New Testament to say ‘ Peter and the Apostles’ (cf. Mark xvi.7). 
It is not implied hereby that Peter was excluded from the num- 
ber of the Apostles, but, as he probably was the chief speaker, his 
name is singled out for prominence in the narrative (see note on iv. 
6). Here again we have evidence that St Luke has made no attempt 
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to do more than produce for us the substance of such speeches as he 
notices, 

we ety Set. Render, we must obey. The argument is that of 
Peter and John (iv. 19) on a former occasion, though here there is 
more stress laid on the impossibility of doing otherwise. 


80. 5 Ocds rev warkpwy tjpov. The Apostles point out, just as 
Peter did (iii. 13), that there is no severance of themselves from the 
worship of the Covenant God of Israel. On the contrary they were 
teaching that His promise through Moses had now been fulfilled, since 
in Jesus the promised prophet had appeared. Cf. Deut. xviii. 15, and 
St Peter’s speech, Acts iii, 22. 

dv Spets .r.A. Render, whom ye hanged ona tree and slew. This 
sentence describes the Roman, and not the Jewish mode of execution. 
By the Jewish law only those who were already dead were to be 
hanged (Deut. xxi. 22; Josh. x. 26). 


In the word SexaploacQe the Apostles point out that the guilt of 
the Crucifixion was as truly upon the Jews as if they had slain Jesus 
with their own hands. The phrase xpeudcayres éw? Eddov is used again 
(x. 39) by St Peter, and by nobody else in the N.T. He also has {v- 
Aov =tree, for craupés, a cross, in 1 Pet. ii. 24, ‘He bare our sins in 
His own body on the tree.’ 


31. dpxnyov kal cwripa, a prince and a Saviour. If Christ seeks 
to rule it is that He may save those who take His yoke upon them. 
7 bea, by His right hand, as in ii. 33. The right hand is the 
symbol of might. Cf. ‘His right hand, and His holy arm, hath 
gotten Him the victory’ (Ps. xcviii. 1). 


Sotva: perdvoay, for to give repentance, thus offering the way of. 
salvation to all those who were ready to accept it. These words toa 
Jew would have great significance, for they had a saying (T. B. Sanhe- 
drin 113 a) that salvation was one of the things which God kept in 
His own power. If Christ then was to bestow this gift on Israel He 
must be owned by them as God. 


32. Kal pets doptv pdprupes rev J. 7., and we are witnesses of 
these things, 1.¢e. of the Crucifixion, Resurrection and Ascension. 


kal rd wvevpa Td dyov, and so is the Holy Ghost. Christ had said, 
while alive, concerning the Holy Ghost, ‘He shall testify of Me’ 
(John xv. 26). And this He now did in the minds of the Apostles by 
‘ bringing all things to their remembrance,’ and by enlightening them 
to see how Christ’s life had fulfilled the prophecies, and also in the 
mighty powers which through the outpouring of the Spirit they now 
posses 


tots weWapxovory, to them that obey Him. Thus the disciples declare 
that the obedience to God, which at the outset (ver. 29) they had pro- 
claimed as their bounden duty, was also the reason why the Holy 
Ghost had been bestowed upon them. They leave it to be gathered 
that what God has done He will do again, and bestow like gifts of 
grace on others who are willing to obey Him. 
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33—42. Errect oF THE APOSTLES’ DeFENCcE. COUNSEL OF GAMALIEL. 
RELEASE AND SUBSEQUENT ConpucT oF THE TWELVE. 


38. Semplovro. The active voice of this verb is used (LXX. 
1 Chron. xx. 3) in its literal sense of ‘to saw asunder,’ the passive 
generally in the figurative sense of the rending of the heart. In 
Acts vii. 54, where the word occurs again, rais xapdiacs is added, and it 
is necessary to supply those words here to complete the sense. The 
effect described is not the eompunction which leads to repentance, but 
the irritation that results in more furious anger. 


éBovdevovro, they took counsel. Some good MSS. read éBovdovro, 
they wished. The Vulgate has cogitabant. 


34. dvaords 8é tis, but there stood up one, &o. See note on 
verse 25. Gamaliel rose to oppose the plan or wish. 


@apiratos. It may very well be believed that some small sympathy 
towards the Christian teachers would be roused in the breast of a 
Pharisee, because they maintained, as he did, the doctrine of a resur- 
rection, but there is nothing in the speech of this Pharisee beyond a 
policy of inactivity, bred perhaps of despair. 


TapadujA. This Gamaliel, called here vouodiddoxandos, is no doubt 
the same person who is mentioned (Acts xxii. 3) as the teacher of St 
Paul. He is known in Jewish writings as Gamaliel ha-Zaken (i.e. 
the old), and was the grandson of Hillel. He was alive during the 
time when Herod was beautifying the Temple. For in Tosephta Shab- 
bath xtv. we read, ‘Rabbi Jose said, It happened that Rabbi Kha- 
laphta went to Rabban Gamaliel (the younger, and grandson of the 
Gamaliel in our text) to Tiberias, and found him sitting at the table 
of Rabbi Jochanan ben-Noz&ph, and in his (Gamaliel’s) hand was the 
book of Job in Targum (i.e. in the Chaldee paraphrase), and he 
(Gamaliel) was reading in it. Rabbi Khalaphta said to him, I 
remember concerning Rabban Gamaliel the elder, the father of thy 
father, that he was sitting on a step in the Temple mount, and they 
brought before him the book of Job, in Targum, and he said to the 
builder, ‘‘Sink it (bury it) under this course of the wall.”’ This could 
only have been when the walls were in building. 

Gamaliel is said to have died 18 years before the Temple was 
destroyed. 

In T. B. Abodah Zarah 11 a, in allusion to the custom of burning 
beds, clothes, and other things, at the funerals of great men (see Jer. 
xxxivy. 5), it is said, ‘When Rabban Gamaliel the elder died, Onkelos 
the proselyte burned in his honour the worth of 70 mins of Tyrian 
money.’ 

So great was Gamaliel’s fame that we read (Mishna Sotah rx. 15) 
when he died ‘the glory of the Torah ceased, and purity and sanctity 
died out also.’ We can therefore understand that he was ‘had in 
reputation among all the people.’ 


Bpax6 wm, @ little space, i.e. for a short time, He could then say 
more unrestrainedly what he wished to say to his colleagues. 


Io-——-2 
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Tovs dv@pdtrovus, the men. In Gamaliel’s mouth they would not be 
styled apostles, 


85. wpocéxere éavrois. The phrase implies the need of thought. 
Attendite vobis (Vulg.). It is not a warning against some danger that 
might result. ‘Think well over what ye mean to do.’ 


érf. The preposition seems to go better with rpocéxere than with 
apacoev. ‘Think well upon these men,’ rather than, ‘what ye mean 
to do with these men.’ 


86. @evSas, Theudas. Gamaliel proceeds to give illustrations that 
mere pretenders will come to nought. But about the mention of 
Theudas much discussion has been raised, because it is declared that 
the statements of Gamaliel contradict the facts recorded by Josephus, 
and therefore cannot be received as historic. In this way discredit 
would be thrown on all the rest of his speech. 

It is true that Josephus mentions a Theudas (Ant. xx. 5.1) who 
rose up and professed himself a prophet, in the time when Fadus was 
procurator of Judea, about a.p. 45 or 46, and persuaded a great part 
of the people to take their goods and follow him to the river Jordan, 
through which he promised he would afford them a miraculous passage. 
This man, who, with many of his followers, was destroyed, could clearly 
not be the leader of the revolt which took place before that raised by 
Judas of Galilee in the time of the taxing which took place some few 
years after our Lord was born. But when we turn to the history which 
Josephus gives of the events which preceded this rebellion of Judas 
we find him saying (Ant. xvm. 10. 4), ‘At this time [i.e. in the days 
when Varus wag president of Syria] there were ten thousand other dis- 
orders in Judwa, which were like tumults.’ Of these innumerable 
disturbances he gives account of no more than four, but presently in 
the same chapter says: ‘Judea was full of robberies, and whenever 
the several companies of the rebels could light upon any one to head 
them, he was created a king immediately.’ Then in a brief space 
after (Ant. xvi1. 1. 1) Josephus proceeds to mention Judas of 
Galilee, though he calls him sometimes (Ant. xvm. 1. 6, xx. 5. 2; 
B. J. u. 8.1, and 17. 8) a Galilean and sometimes a Gaulonite (xvu1. 
1. 1), and his rebellion in the days of the taxing. Now amid so many 
outbreaks, spoken of but not described, there is no violence in sup- 
posing that one may have been led by a Theudas, a name not very 
uncommon, and thus the order of events as stated by Gamaliel would 
be perfectly correct. The great multitude of the followers of the later 
Theudas indicates a far larger number than the four hundred of whom 
Gamaliel speaks. Moreover while Gamaliel’s Theudas was killed and 
his followers dispersed, Josephus says that many of the adherents of 
his Theudas were slain, and many taken prisoners, There seems, 
therefore, more reason to identify this Theudas of whom mention is 
made by Gamaliel with some of the ten thousand rebels whom Jose- 
phus speaks of before the time of the census, than to suppose that 
Gamaliel, who is correct in his account of Judas, has mentioned in 
the other case a rebel who did not rise till long after the time of which 
he is speaking. : 
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That such false leaders were numerous and had caused a terror in 
the minds of the more thoughtful among the Jews we can see from 
the Jewish literature which has come down to us. Thus (T. B. San- 
hedrin 97 b) Rabbi Shemuel bar Nachmani on the authority of Rabbi 
Jonathan, expounding Habakkuk ii. 3, says, ‘It means, may his spirit 
be blown away (perish) whosoever over-anxiously calculates about the 
ends. For people have said [in consequence of such calculations] 
when the end [so calculated] came, and he [Messiah] did not come, 
that He would never come at all. Yet wait anxiously for Him, for it 
says, if He tarry wait anxiously for Him.’ We have here the despair- 
ing echo of Gamaliel’s words, ‘Let them alone,’ 


eval ria, saying that he was somebody. Of course each one 
of these leaders professed himself to be the Messiah, for that was 
what the people in their distress were ever looking for. 


mwpocoexA(On. This reading is better supported than rpocexodA}On. 
It is not easy to decide which the Vulgate represents by consensit. 
There is some little degree more of attachment implied in rpocexAlOn. 
Cf. its use 2 Macc. xiv. 24 wuxiucws ry avdpl rpocexéxdtro, ‘he loved 
the man from his heart.’ 

The passive voice is here used in the sense of the middle, ‘joined 
themselves,’ 


37. *Iov8as 6 TadtAatos. With this account agrees the history 
of Josephus (Ant. xvu11. 1. 1), except, as has been already noticed, he 
calls Judas Tav\avirns, but as when speaking of the same man again 
(xx. 5. 2) he calls him Tadc\aios, and in the same sentence alludes to 
the history before narrated, ‘as we have shewn in a foregoing book,’ 
we can have no hesitation in accepting Gamaliel’s story as the correct 
one, while at the same time we may learn from this example what 
value we ought to place on the accuracy of Josephus when we have to 
weigh his statements against those of the New Testament. 


Tis dwoypadis, of the taxing. Not the same which is mentioned 
Luke ii. 2. That was rather an enrolment or census-taking prelimi- 
nary to taxation, The revolt of Judas, about seven years later, was 
caused by the actual imposition of a tax. Josephus says of it (xvii. 
1, 1): ‘Cyrenius came into Judwa to take an account of their sub- 
stance,’ and afterwards: ‘Judas said that this taxation was no better 
than an introduction to slavery, and exhorted the nation to assert 
their liberty.’ 

dréoryncey Aadv balow avrov, drew away people (i.e. some of the 
people) after him. ’ 

aweXero, he perished. Josephus gives no notice of the fate of Judas 
and his party, though he mentions the revolt several times and says 


(B. J. u, 8. 1) that this ‘Judas was a teacher of a peculiar sect of his 
own.’ 


88. édy 7. This construction, = ‘if it should be (and we do not yet 
know whether it may be) of men’ is followed by ei with the indicative 
éovt in the next verse. The latter form is often used to mean ‘if it is 
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(as indeed it is)’; but we can hardly suppose this to be Gamaliel’s 
meaning, yet he may have employed this form to indicate that he felt 
there was more to be said in favour of the Apostles, backed as they 
were by such mighty signs, than could be alleged for previous move- 
ments, 


xarodverficera, it will be overthrown. 


89. ot SuvijoeoGe katadtoas abrots, ye will not be able to overthrow 
them. ‘ 


piarore, lest haply. The construction looks back to verse 35, rpocé- 
XeTe éavrois. . 


40. mpooxadeoapevot k.7.A., having called the Apostles, i.e, to return 
again into the judgment-hall. 
yres, having beaten them, as being the guilty parties. (See 
Deut. xxv. 1—3. 


41. xarntudOnoay trip rod dvépatos dripactivar. The Apostles 
count as glory what the world would count as shame. Cf. Gal. vi. 14, 
‘God forbid that I should glory save in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ This figure of speech (called oxymoron, and consisting in 
the effective contrast of words opposite in meaning) is common in the 
New Testament. Cp. 2 Cor. vi. 8—10. 


tmp +. 6. Render, for the Name. That name of which St Peter 
had said (iv. 12), ‘There is none other name under heaven, given 
among men, whereby we must be saved.’ 


42. tv te lepg kal kat’ olxov. Render, in the Temple and at home, 
as in ii, 46. These are the two fields of labour; in the Temple, where 
they had apparently come to be expected by the converts, and after 
that public teaching there were other meetings in private houses, 
whither those might come who could not go to the Temple. 


tov Xpioriv Inco, Jesus the Christ, the Messiah, God’s Anointed. 
This is the Name of the previous verse. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Readings varying from the Text. recept. 
8. dylov omitted after mvedparos with NBCD. Vulg. ‘sancto.’ 
8. xdprTos instead of rlerews with NABD. Vulg. ‘gratia.’ 


18. Aadov prjpara omitting Brdogyua with NABCD. Vulg. ‘loqui 
verba’ only. 


rovrouv omitted with NDEHP. Vulg. ‘locum sanctum’ only. 
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Cu. VI. 1—?7. MurMurina aBouT THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
COMMON Funp. M£&ASURES FOR ALLAYING IT. 


By the confession of the high-priest himself (Acts v. 28) Jerusalem 
was now filled with the teaching of the Christians, and thus the first 
step was accomplished in the course which Christ had ordained (i. 8) 
for the publication of the Gospel. Now, therefore, the historian of 
the Church’s progress turns to deal with other events and different 
persons, because he has to tell of a persecution which caused Christian 
missionaries to go forth for the next stage of the work, the spread of 
the faith through Judma and Samaria (viii. 1). The means which 
God employed for this end are not such as an inventor in the second 
century would have been likely to hit upon, nor such as any writer 
who merely desired to magnify the Apostles would have adopted. 
A system for the more effectual relief of the widows among the con- 
gregation is devised, and an outburst of popular rage, causing the 
death of one of the dispensers of the relief-fands, disperses the greater 
part of the Church of Jerusalem. A person who was free to choose 
(as an inventor would have been) would scarcely have selected one of 
the seven deacons for the first Christian martyr, and have left the 
Apostles out of sight, while giving the history of Stephen. The 
choice of such a writer would have surely fallen upon one of the Twelve 
to be the first to die for the faith. 


1. & 8t rats pépats ratrats, now in these days. The words 
refer back to verse 14 of the previous chapter, where we read ‘ believers 
were added to the Lord, multitudes (#)}@) both of men and women.’ 


awhySuvévrev x.r.A. Render, when the number of the disciples was 
multiplying. The participle is in the present tense, and its meaning 
should be fully expressed. It was at the time when this sudden in. 
crease was in progress that the difficulty arose which led to the mur- 
muring. The numbers of the society increased so rapidly that the 
superintendence of the relief of the needy claimed the full devotion of 
the Apostles, and proved in the end more than they could discharge. 


éyévero yoyyvopds, there arose a murmuring. The noun is not 
classical, but is found in the LXX. of Exodus (xvi. 7, 8, 9, 12) and 
Numbers (xvii. 5, 10), as well as in Wisdom (i. 10, 11) and in Keclus. 
xlvi. 7, xowdoa: yoyyvopdy sovnplas, ‘to appease the murmuring of 
wickedness.’ By the readiness with which the Apostles took measures 
to remedy what was complained of, we may infer that there had been 
shewn sufficient cause for complaint. This may easily have come to . 
pass without any fault on the part of the Twelve, simply from the 
sudden growth of the number of Christians. Chrysostom’s remark is 
od ydp éorw dxplBeav év wr7Oer elvac. 

tav‘Envicrav. Properly applied to Greek-speaking Jews. These 
were either (1) Jews who had been born in countries where Gveek was 
the vernacular, and so did not speak Hebrew, nor join in the Hebrew 
services of the Jews of the Holy Land, but had synagogues of their 
own in Jerusalem; or else (2) they were proselytes. In either case 
they had embraced Christianity as Jews for as vet the Gospel had 
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been preached to Jews only. That provision was made for a Greek 
service for the foreign Jews we may see from T. Jerus. Sotah, vu. 1 
(Gemara), ‘Rabbi Levi, the son of Hithah, went to Casarea, and 
heard the voice of the people saying the Shema (the name given to the 
Hebrew confession “ Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God, Jehovah is one,” 
from its first word) in Hellenistic. He desired to prevent them. Rabbi 
Jose heard of it and was angry, and said, Thus I say, that whosoever 
does not know how to read it correctly in Hebrew shall not read it at 
all [in that language], but does his duty [by reading it] in any language 
which he knows how to speak.’ 

wpos Tovs ‘EBpatovs, against the Hebrews. These were the Jews 
by birth, whose home was in the Holy Land, and who spoke that 
Aramaic dialect which the N.T. calls Hebrew. 


Srv...at xwWpar avrav, because their widows were (overlooked, or) 
neglected, &c. Such widows, speaking a foreign language and being 
desolate, would be the persons most likely to be overlooked amid the 
increasing number of applicants for help. 


&y ry srrin k.t.d. This noun is rendered in xi. 29 by relief, 
and, from the class of persons on whose behalf the complaint was 
made, it is clear that it bears the same sense here. The word d:dxovos 
(deacon) has therefore been used as the name of these officers, whose 
appointment was at first made that they might have care of and dis- 
tribute the funds contributed by the rich members for the relief of the 
needy. The appellation is nowhere directly given to the seven. They 
are still the seven in xxi, 8. The deacons of the Pastoral Epistles are a 
later provision. We can nevertheless see from St Stephen’s work that 
the labours of the seven were not confined to relief-duties alone, for he 
is a mighty preacher and endued with gifts of the Holy Ghost in the 
same way as the Apostles. It is deserving of notice that, before we 
find any special arrangements made for what we now understand by 
‘divine service,’ the regulation of the relief of those in need had be- 
come so engrossing a part of the duty of the Twelve as to have thrust 
aside in some degree the prayers and ministration of the word, which 
were especially their charge. In these early days they appear to have 
acted according to St James’ teaching (i. 27), ‘Pure religion (O@pyoxela) 
and undefiled before God and the Father is this, to visit the fatherless 
and oT in their affiiction, and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world.’ 


2. ol Sadexa, the Twelve. They had found that there was cause 
for the complaint, and at once set about providing a remedy. 


+d wySos Trav palytev. We are not from this to suppose that an 
attempt was made to gather every one who in Jerusalem called himself 
a Christian, but that a large and special meeting was convened, before 
which the Apostles laid their plan. The funds had been given by 
various persons, and were for the common relief; it was therefore fit 
that a change in the distributors should be considered in common. 

obx dpeotév toriv. Render, it is not pleasing (or fit). ‘Non est 
sequum,’ Vulg. The duties were not properly distributed. Those 
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were now engrossed in business duties who alone could be the true 
exponents of Christ’s life and teaching. 

karadehipavras x.7.d., that we should forsake the Word of God. The 
verb is a strong one, and implies that the whole time of the Twelve 
was being consumed by these cares for the temporal wants of the 
brethren. 

Svaxovety trparéfars, to serve tables, means to preside at the 
bench or counter where the money was distributed. Cf. the rpd- 
weva. of the money-changers (Matth. xxi. 12), who are themselves 
called rparefira: (Matth. xxv. 27). 


S.axovety is to discharge the d:axovla mentioned in verse 1. 


8. éruoxébacGe ody «.7.X., but look ye out from among you. If the 
selection were committed to the whole body there could hardly fail to 
be an end put to the oversight and so to the murmuring. 


dSedool, brethren. One of the earliest names employed in ad- 
dressing the members of the Church, and particularly suitable to this 
occasion. 

paprupouptyous. Literally, attested, well reported of, as in 1 Tim. v. 
10. The same word is rendered of good report afterwards in x. 22. 


érrd. The number seven was probably fixed on because that 
“was the number of persons chosen to manage public business in 

Jewish towns. See Mishna Megillah unr. 1, ‘The men of the city 
who dispose of city market-places may buy with the price thereof a 
synagogue, or if they sell a synagogue, they may buy an ark (to keep 
the Law in), or if they sell an ark, they may buy wrappers (the 
ornamental and costly covers in which the Law was rolled) for the 
Law, and if they sell these wrappers they may buy books (i.e. the 
Prophets and the Hagiographa), and if they sell books they may buy a 
copy of the Torah, but if they have sold a Torah they may not buy 
books,’ and so on in the contrary order. 

On this ordinance it is said, T.B. Megillah 26a, ‘ Raba says, This 
is only applicable when the seven good men of the city sell anything in 
the presence of the men of the city.’ 

wArjpes rvevparos xal codlas, full of the Spirit and of wisdom. 
They were to be approved both by God and man. Men could judge 
of their wisdom, and God had in these days shed forth the Spirit on 
many. 

ert ev, we will appoint. Some authorities read xaracrh- 
CwLev, an at appears to be represented by constituamus of the 
Vulgate. While leaving to the assembled brethren the selection of 
the men, the Apostles keep some control still with themselves, 
They certainly would judge best concerning the spiritual fitness of the 
chosen seven. 

hag 7 Kal ry Staxovla rou Acyou, to prayer and to the minist 
of ake tlic Sealatre cust is meant by to forsake the word 
of God’ in verse 2. Here again we have the word dtaxovla to describe 
the Apostle’s duty of preaching and teaching. Each office was, if 
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duly performed, a part of the service which was laid upon the whole 


Church. Op. Milton, Sonnet x1v., ‘They also serve who only stand 
and wait.’ 


4. wmpooxaprepyicopev, we will give ourselves continually. The 
word is of frequent use to describe the earnest, stedfast character of 
the early disciples. Thus i. 14 of their continuance in prayer; ii. 42 


of continuing stedfastly in the Apostles’ doctrine. Cf. also ii. 46 and 
Rom, xii. 12. 


5. Kal iperev «.7.A., and the saying pleased the whole multitude. 
The construction #pecer évwriov is not classical but is common in the 
LXX. Cf. Deut. 1. 23; 2 Sam. iii. 86; 1 Kings iii. 10. In 1 Mace. 
Vili. 21 we have the very expression xal 7pecey 4 dAdyos évwriov av- 
tov. There was clearly no thought of neglecting any, and when 
te oversight was known and a remedy proposed all were rejoiced 

ereat. 


kal &ed\dfavro «.7.A., and they chose out Stephen, &c. If we may 
judge of the men’s nationality from the names they bear, every one 
of the seven was of the Grecians. The names are all Greek, and 
such a choice marks the desire of all the Church to put an end to 
every cause of complaint, and as it were to say, We know that as we 
should not wilfully overlook a Greek who was in need, so no Greek 
Christian would of purpose neglect a Hebrew widow, and to shew 
our trust we choose Greeks to have the whole oversight of this duty. 

Of the men who were chosen, except Stephen, we hear in future 
only of Philip (viii. 5) as a preacher in Samaria, and he is supposed 
to be, and probably is, the same person as ‘ Philip the evangelist’ men- 
tioned xxi. 8. 

There is a tradition that Nicolas was the originator of that error of 
the Nicolaitans against which St John speaks in such condemnatory 
terms in the Apocalypse (Rev. ii. 6, 15). Irenseus and Tertullian both 
make this statement, and if there was a Judas among the Apostles, 
one of the seven may have been an apostate. But even in the early 
ages of the Church there was much uncertainty about this matter, 
and there is no very trustworthy evidence for connecting this Nicolas 
with the licentious body whom St John condemns. 


NixdAaov wpooyAvroy “Avrioxéa. Some have thought that, from 
this description of Nicolas, he was the only proselyte among the 
seven, but the distinction of such a special addition may have been 
given to him because he came from Antioch, while the other six were 
of Jerusalem. 


6. tvdmov trav dwoordéAwy, before the Apostles. That they might 
confirm, as they had proposed to do, the selection made by the congre- 
gation. 

drébyxay airots tds xeipas. The laying on of hands thus became 
the solemn mode of dedication to the ministry of Christ’s Church. 


7. nufavev, increased, i.e. the word of God was more widely pub- 
lished now that the Apostles were freed from secular cares, and left 
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to give themselves unto the ministry of the word. (Cf. for the cx- 
pression xii, 24, xix. 20.) 


mwodts re Sxdos tev lepwy, a great company of the priests. To 
these men the sacrifice would be greater than to A esting: Israelite, 
for they would experience the fullest weight of the hatred against the 
Christians, and would lose their status and support, as well as their 
friends. This is no doubt the reason why such special mention is 
made of them. 


trjkovoy Ty wlora, became obedient to the faith. As faith in 
Christ Was the first demand made on those who desired to enter the 
new communion, it is easy to understand how the Christian religion 
gained from the first the name of ‘the Faith.’ Cf. xiii. 8, xiv. 22, 
xvi. 5, xxiv. 24. 


8—15. Or SrerHen’s Preacuinc, ARREST AND ACCUSATION, 


8. aAripys xdpiros, full of grace. The Tezt. recept. has arisen from 
@ desire to e this verse conform to verse 5. 


Suvdpews, power, i.e. of working miracles, with which he at least 
among the seven seems to have been endued equally with the 
Apostles. 

On this Chrysostom remarks Spa, rws xal év rots éxwrd ny Tis wpd- 
xptros xal rd wpwreta elyevy. ef yap kal ) xetpororia xown, GAN’ Buws 
ovros éweomdcaro xdpw welova. 


. avéeornoayv &é, but there arose. There is a danger that then in 
the A. V. may be taken as a mark of time=7dre (as in verse 11). 

Tes TOV...Kal Tov. As an explanation of occurrence of rwyr twice 
and no more, it has been suggested that only two synagogues are 
meant, and that one was that of the Libertini, Cyrenians and Alex- 
andrians, the other that of the Jews from Cilicia and Asia. But the 
necessity for the repetition of the rw» arises because while the first 
three names represent cities, Rome, Cyrene, and Alexandria, the others 
Cilicia and Asia are names of districts, and as ard must therefore be 
put before Kidelas the article is needed before the preposition to make 
a complete construction, rw» awd Kidexlas standing as if = Kidlkw». 

Render : some of them that were of the synagogue called the syna- 
gogue of the Libertines and of the Cyrenians and of the Alexandrians, 
For the number of synagogues in Jerusalem was very great. The 
AcBéprwot were most likely the children of some Jews who had been 
carried captive to Rome by Pompey (B.o. 63), and had been made 
freedmen (libertini) by their captors, and after their return to Jerusa- 
lem had formed one congregation and used one synagogue specially. 
There is an interesting illustration of this severance of congregations 
among the Jews from a like cause in the description of the modern 
Jewish communities in Malabar and Cochin. It is in a MS. in the 
Cambridge University Library (Oo. 1. 47) which was written in 1781. 
‘At this time are found in their dwelling-places about forty white 
householders, and in all the other places are black Jews found, and 
their forefathers were the slaves of the white Jews, and now the black 
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Jews, a8 found in all the places, are about five hundred householders, 
and they have ten synagogues, while the white Jews have only one. 
And the white Jews dwell all together and their ritual is distinct from 
that of the black Jews, and they will not count them [the black Jews] 
among the ten [nccessary for forming a congregation] except a few 
families of them; but if any of the white Jews go to their [the black 
Jews’] synagogues, they will admit him as one of the ten.’ 

On the Jews in Cyrene see note on ii. 10. 

There were Jews resident in Alexandria in Christ’s time and had 
been long before, as we learn from the history of the Septuagfnt ver- 
sion, and in the Talmud we are told they were very numerous. Thus, 
T. B. Succah 51), it is said, ‘Rabbi Jehudah said: He that has not 
seen the amphitheatre at Alexandria (apparently used for the Jewish 
worship) in Egypt has not seen the glory of Israel. They say it was 
like a great Basilica with gallery above gallery. Sometimes there were 
in it double the number of those who went out from Egypt, and there 
were in it seventy-one seats of gold corresponding to the seventy-one 
members of the great Sanhedrin, each one of them worth not less than 
twenty-one myriads of talents of gold, and there was a platform of 
wood in the midst thereof, and the minister of the synagogue stood 
upon it with flags in his hand, and when the time [in the service] came 
that they should answer Amen, then he waved with the flag and all 
the people answered Amen.’ In spite of the exaggeration of the num- 
bers in this story we may be certain from it that there was a very large 
Jewish population in Alexandria, and that they were likely to have a 
separate synagogue in Jerusalem. For another portion of this story 
see note on xviii. 3. See also Joseph, Ant. x1v. 7, § 2 and xrv. 10, § 1. 


vtav awd Kidttxlas. Cilicia was at the S.E. corner of Asia Minor. 
One of its principal towns was Tarsus, the birthplace of St Paul, and 
there were no doubt many other Jews there, descendants of those Jews 
whom Antiochus the Great introduced into Asia Minor (Joseph. Ant. 
xur. 8. 4), two thousand families of whom he placed there as well-dis- 
ir guardians of the country. St Paul himself may have been one 
of these. 


?Aclas. See note on ii. 9. 


ouvinrowres, disputing. The word is used of the captious question- 
ings of the Pharisees (Mark viii. 11) and of the scribes (Mark ix. 14) 
with Jesus and His disciples. 


10. dvyrurrjvar, to resist. The very word.used in Christ’s promise 
(Luke xxi. 15), ov duvjoovrat...dyriornva dravres avrixelwevor Umi. 


ll. tr ov, they suborned. Suborn=to provide, but nearly 
always used in a bad sense. Subornation of perjury is the legal phrase 
for procuring a person who will take a false oath. 


Myovras, which said. The charge here laid against Stephen is 
afterwards (verse 14) defined. Blasphemous words against Moses and 
against God was the construction which these witnesses put upon 
language which had probably been uttered by Stephen in the same 
way as Christ had said (John iv. 21), ‘ The time cometh when ye shall 
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neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father.’ 
The reflection of Chrysostom is: & dvaloxuvra* mpdypara rovetre 
Br\dognua els rov Oeby, kal od ppovrifere. xal Mwoéws ppovriteyv mpoc- 
woeicbe; 5a rodro wpboxarac Mwons éredn rd rov Oeo0 ob opbdpa 
avrots €ueder, xal dyw xal xdrw Mwcéws péprnvrar. 


12. cuvexlynody re tov Aadv, and they stirred up the people, who 
would be easily roused, if they were told that the glory of the Temple 
was spoken against. It was an object of much admiration, as we can 
see from many parts of the Gospels. Cf. Matth. xxiv. 1. 


Tovs wperBuripovs cal rods ypapparets. Neither elders nor scribes 
would need much rousing, their anger was kindled already. Cf. iv. 5. 


trordvres cuvipracay, they came upon him and caught him. The 
words indicate a good deal of violence, and this action is a fit prelude 
to the a greater outburst when Stephen’s defence was concluded 
(vii. 57). 


18. pdprupas WevSets, false witnesses. Their falseness consists in 
the perverted turn which they gave to the words of Stephen. Though 
we have no speech of his hitherto recorded, we can see from the cha- 
racter of his defence in the next chapter that he must have been heard 
to declare that the worship of God was no longer to be restricted as it 
had been to the Temple at Jerusalem. And just as in the accusation 
of Christ (Matth. xxvi. 61) the witnesses (called, as here, false, and for 
a like reason) perverted a saying of Jesus, ‘Destroy this temple and in 
three days I will raise it up,’ which St John (ii. 21) explains, into ‘I 
am able to destroy the temple of God and to build it in three days,’ so 
the words of Stephen, which spake of a worship now ‘to be bound to 
no fixed spot, and fettered by no inflexible externality’ (Zeller), were 
twisted into an utterance against the Temple and the Law, called in ver. 
11 blasphemy against Moses and against God; and by the use of these 
two phrases as equivalent the one to the other, they shew us how God 
and Moses meant for them no more than their Temple and its ritual. 


ov waverat Aahov pypara, ceaseth not to speak words, 


14 dxynkxéapev ydp, for we have heard. No doubt there was some 
handle afforded for thete statement by St Stephen’s language, just as 
in the case of Jesus Himself. We may gather what the character of 
that language must have been from vii. 48, ‘the Most High dwell- 
eth not in temples made with hands.’ And to Jewish people at this 
time to sever worship from Jerusalem was the same thing as to 
destroy the Temple. The attempt which has been made to shew that 
the charge: against Stephen is merely a reproduction of that made 
against Jesus is seen to be futile when we observe that in Stephen’s 
case the witnesses know nothing of ‘the raising up again of the 
temple,’ and that Stephen himself, by not contradicting but explain- 
ing their accusation in his defence, points out that their statement had 
wend different origin from that which gave cause to the accusation 
of Jesus. 
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15. drevicavres, looking stedfastly, which was what they would 
naturally do when he was about to make his defence. 


doe mpdcwroy dyyéAov, as it had been the face of an angel. 
Either because of the dignity which Stephen’s natural look displayed 
—he was calm and undisturbed, confident in his good cause and 
supported by the Spirit—or as his gaze soon afterwards (vii. 56) 
beheld the open heavens and the glory of Christ enthroned on high, it 
may be that this verse speaks of what was supernatural, and that the 
face of Stephen was already illumined with the radiancy of the new 
Jerusalem. Chrysostom on this heavenly illumination says otrws 
Eore xal év @ddrrove Svras Badu Adprwerv. 

We have the same expression used about St Paul in dcta Pauli et 
Thecle 2, dyyé\ou wpocwroyv efyev, and in the preceding line it is 
also said of him that he was xdapiros rA7pns, a8 Stephen is described in 
verse 8 of this chapter. 

For a similar phrase see note on vii. 20. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Readings varying from the Text. recept. 


1. dpa before ratra omitted with NABC. The Vulg. has nothing 
to express it. 


5. Sovvat air@ with BCDHP. Vulg. ‘dare illi.’ 

7. & Geds elev with NABC. 

11, tiv Atyurroy with SABC. Vulg. ‘in universam Aigyptum.’ 

12. ouria els Atyurrov with NABCE. 

13. Omit roi before ‘Iworjp with BC. In NAE we have 7d yévos 
avrod. Vulg. ‘ genus ejus.’ 

14. “IaxdB tov warépa with NABCDE. Vulg. ‘Jacob patrem 
suum,’ 


Omit the second atrot with NABCHP. 
15. «al xaréBn with NACEP. 
16. @ for 6 with NABCDE. 
év for rod before Luyép, with NBC. 
17. cmpodsyyoev for duocey with NABC. Vulg. ‘confessus erat.’ 
18. ér’ Atyvrrov added after trepos with NABC. Vulg. ‘in 
Zigypto.’ 
19. Omit juwv after warépas with NBD. 
wa Bpoépy ExOera with NABC. 
20. Omit at’rof with NABCHP. 


Weis éxreOdvros 8% atrod with NABCD. Vulg. ‘exposito autem 
0.’ 
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22. ty tdoy codplg with NACE. 
éy before tpyors omitted with NABCDH. Vulg. has ‘in.’ 

25. Omit avroi after dSeAdods with NBC. Vulg. ‘fratres’ only. 
cwryplay abrots with NABCD. Vulg. ‘salutem illis.’ 

27. é)’ jpev with SABCHP. 

30. Omit xuplov with NABC, Vulg. has ‘angelus’ only. 

81. Omit wrpds a’rov with NAB. Vulg. has ‘vox Domini, dicens.’ 


82. Omit é @eds before "Ioadk and *IaxéB with NABC. The Vulg. 
has ‘Deus’ in each place. 


33. eb’ » with NABCD. 
34. dmooreAw with SABCDE. Vulg. ‘mittam.’ 
35. dméoradkey ody xepl with NABDE. Vulg. ‘misit cum manu.’ 
36. ty yj Alyérry with NAEHP. Vulg. ‘in terra Migypti.’ 
87. dvaorice 6 Gedg & with NABD. Vulg. ‘suscitabit Deus de.’ 
avrod dkovcecGe omitted with NABHP. Vulg. has ‘ipsum 
audietis. ’ 
év before trais xapdlats with NABC. 
éyévero for yéyovey with NABC. 
Omit Ju» before “Pepav with BD. Vulg. has ‘ vestri.’ 
Omit év before rots rarpacw with NABCDHP. 
otk for deg with NBDH. Vulg. has ‘ Deo.’ 
vaots omitted with NABCDE. Vulg. has ‘in manufactis’ only. 
xapSlarg for 77 xapdig with SACD. Vulg. ‘cordibus.’ 
éyéverGe for yeyévnobe with NABCDE. 
56. Sinvorypévovs with NABC. 


SASSREESS 


Cx. VII. 1—83. SrepHen’s DEFENCE. 


1. elrev 88 «.7.X., and the high-priest said: thus calling on Stephen 
for his defence. 

d ratra. On ei with the indicative as a simple particle of interroga- 
tion see note oni. 6. The usage is largely confined to St Luke. 


2. dvSpes dde\gol kal wardpes. Render, Brethren and fathers, For 
an account of the argument in Stephen’s speech and its connexion 
with the whole design of the writer of the Acts, see Introduction, 
p. xv. 

5 Geos THs SbEns. The expression occurs in LXX. of Ps. xxviii. 3, 
but is not common. It is probably used here because Stephen is 
- gbout to speak of the several stages of God’s manifestation. The 
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equivalent of these words is applied (John i. 14) to the supreme mani- 
festation in the incarnate Son. ‘ We beheld His glory, the glory as of 
the only-begotten of the Father.’ 


T® watpl pov, to our father. There is another reading spar, 
due probably to the correction of some one who remembered that 
Stephen was a Greek. But even if he were merely a proselyte he might 
use this expression, for Abraham is regarded as the father of proselytes. 
On Genesis xii. 5,‘ the souls which they had gotten [Heb. made] in 
Haran,’ the Targum of Onkelos explains, ‘the souls which they 
(Abraham and his family) had brought to serve the Law,’ ie. made 
proselytes: and on the same text Berashith Rabbah, p. 39, has: 
‘Rabbi Eliezer, the son of Zimra, said: If all the men in the world 
were to combine to create even a single gnat, they could not infuse 
into it a soul; and thon sayest, ‘The souls which they made.’ But 
these are the proselytes whom they brought in. Yet, if so, why does 
it say they made them? This is to teach thee that when anybody 
brings near the stranger, and makes him a proselyte, it is as good as 
if he had created him.’ 


Mecororapl(g. The ancestral home of Abraham is called ‘ Ur of 
the Chaldees’ (Gen. xi. 81), and it is said (Josh. xxiv. 2, 3) to have 
been ‘on the other side of the flood,’ i.e. beyond the Euphrates. It 
is not possible to determine the site of Ur, but the most probable 
opinion seems to be that which places it at Edessa, now called Orfah, 
and said to have been called Orrha in early times. If this were the 
place, the journey thence to Charran (QO. T. Haran), i.e. Carrhe, would 
not have been so very formidable for the father of the patriarch to 
undertake, and at Charran Terah remained till he died (Gen. xi. 82). 
Abraham, when without his father, could remove with greater ease to 
the distant Canaan. 


awply f KarouKnoa, before he dwelt. The verb implies a settled 
residence, though not necessarily a permanent abode. It is used 
(Matth. ii. 23) of Joseph and Mary dwelling at Nazareth, and (Matth. 
iv. 13) of the less fixed dwelling of Jesus at Capernaum. 


8. «al elrev mpds atrév, and said unto him. It does not appear 
from the narrative in Genesis whether there had been some divine 
communication which caused the first removal from Ur to Haran. 
We are only told (xi. 31) that Terah took his family and removed, but 
as it is there added ‘to go into the land of Canaan,’ and as in the 
following chapter, where God’s order to remove is expressly given 
(xii. 1), 16 is also said that ‘they went forth to go into the land of 
Canaan,’ we may reasonably conclude that the first removal had been 
enjoined by God, and that it was only on account of Terah’s age that 
the country for which they set forth was not reached at once. In Gen, 
xv. 7 God says ‘I am the Lord that brought thee out of Ur of the 
Chaldees,’ language which implies a command given for the first re- 
moval. Cp. Neh. ix. 7. Gen. xii. 1 should be rendered ‘Now the 
Lord said unto Abram,’ not ‘had said,’ as A.V. 
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HEerOc & THs ys cov, Get thee out of thy land. Let +% be trans- 
lated alike in ty clauses of the verse. In Gen. xii. 1 ilie words cal 
éx rol ofxov ro warpés cov are added after ovyyevelas cov. Although 
the emigrants halted at Haran, their destination was known to be 
Canaan before they started from Ur. (See Gen. xi. 31.) : 


4. XadSaloy, of the Chaldeans. The Chaldwans were the people 
of that country which had Babylon for its capital. The extent of the 
country signified by ‘the land of the Chaldsans’ must have varied at 
different periods. 

7d dwolavey trav w. a., after his father was dead. According 
to the order of the narrative in Genesis, this seems to be so; but when 
the ages of Terah and Abraham are noticed, it appears that Abraham 
left Haran before his father’s death. For Terah was 70 years old when 
Abraham was born (Gen. xi. 26), and Abraham was 75 years old when 
he departed out of Haran (Gen. xii. 4), so that of Terah’s 205 years 
there were yet (205-—145)=60 years unexpired when his son went 
away. On this chronological difficulty Jewish literature has the ex- 
planation (Midrash Rabbah on Genesis, cap. 89) that God absolved 
Abraham from the care of his father, and yet lest Abraham’s departure 
from Terah should lead others to claim the same relaxation of a com- 
mandment for themselves, Terah’s death is noticed in Holy Writ 
before Abraham’s departure, and it is also added, to explain the 
mention of death, that ‘the wicked (and among them Terah is 
reckoned, see Josh, xxiv. 2) are called dead while they are alive.’ 


perguurey atrév, he caused him to migrate. The ‘removed him’ 
of the A.V. is somewhat vague. 


els iv, in which. The use of els in this way after xarowxéw and 
similar verbs is due to the implied idea ‘ye have come into and dwell.’ 
Cf. Matth. ii. 23, iv. 18, where the construction is made easy by a pre- 
vious €\6dv, which in the present verse must be mentally supplied. 


5. nal otc Bene airp x.7.d., and he gave him no inheritance in 
it. The first settlement of Abraham in Canaan is said (Gen. xii. 6) to 
have been at the place of Sichem [Shechem] at the plain [rather, oak) 
of Moreh. He next dwelt on the east of Bethel, and in both these 
places he probably purchased land, for he built an altar at each; and 
on returning from Egypt (xiii. 3) he came ‘to the place where his tent 
had been at the beginning, between Bethel and Hai,’ which he hardly 
could have done unless the land had been his own, for he ‘ was very 
rich in caééle.’ 

088 Biya wodss, not so much as to set his foot on. The expression 
is in Lee Bont ii. 5. The land which God gave to Abraham’s seed 
would be held on a very different tenure from that on which Abraham 
held that which he bought or hired. : 

kal drnyyeAaro. The promise ‘unto thy seed will I give this land’ 
was first made (Gen. xi 7) when Abraham was at the place of 
Shechem, and in ita greater fulness when he returned from Egypt 
(xiii. 15, 16). 
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otx Svrog alr® thkvov, when he had no child. We cannot learn 
from Holy Writ how long a time after the promise Abraham lived 
before Isaac was born, but we can see that it was a long period, for 
when he went down to Egypt Sarah was a fair woman in the prime of 
her beauty (Gen. xii, 14), and she was ‘waxed old’ (xviii. 12) before 
her son was born. 


6. &ddrnoey 8é. The words are in substance taken from Gen. xv. 
18, 14, though here turned into an indirect narration. 


il enaion, four hundred years. This number agrees with that 
stated in Genesis; but in Exod. xii. 40, and also by St Paul (Gal. ili. 
17), the time is said to have been four hundred and thirty years. The 
period is reckoned so as to include part of the lives of the patriarchs 
in Canaan, and the variation may be accounted for if one number 
dates back to the first call, and the second only to the departure from 
Haran ; or the one may be reckoned from the time of the covenant of 
circumcision, and the other from the promise of the land. Or jt may 
be that one is merely a round number and the other an attempt at 
greater exactness. We can come to no certain conclusion in the 
matter, but we can see that both numbers were current among the 
Jews, for Josephus (Ant. m. 15. 2) makes the time 430 years, and 
elsewhere (Ant, 11. 9. 1, and Bell. Jud. v. 9. 4) 400 years, 


7 @ dv Sovreicovew, to whom they shall be in bondage. This 
construction of the future indicative after édy is not uncommon in 
the LXX. Cf. Deut. v. 27, Aadjoes wdvra doa av Nadjnoer KUpios O 
Oebs. So too Judges x. 18, xi. 24, &c. In all these instances a future 
indicative stands also in the antecedent clause. 

On God’s suffering Israel to be in bondage Chrysostom has ép¢s; 
6 éraryyerduevos, 6 Sovs THY nv, xpdrepoy Ta KaKa ovyxwpel oUTW 
kal viv, el xal Bacirelay éxnyyeldaro, GAN adlnow éeyyupvaverOae roils 
Wetpar wots. 


Hereboovrar, they shall come forth. The first prophecy of this 
exodus (Gen, xv. 14) adds perd drooxeuys wodAns, ‘with great sub- 
stance.’ 


xal Aarpedoovorly jor «.7.A., and shall serve me in this place. These 
words are not in the promise given to Abraham, but are taken from 
Exod. iii. 12, where the original promise is repeated and sent to the 
Israelites through Moses, The place meant in that verse is Sinai, 
called there Horeb, the mountain of God. Stephen in his speech 
combines the two that he may describe the promise in its fulness, and 
he mentions the worship of God in that place, because the one great 
object of his address is to demonstrate that what is laid to his charge 
concerning the highest worship of God being no longer restricted 
to the Temple and Jerusalem, is nothing more than what they were 
taught by a study of their own history. 


8. Sabijxny wepiropis, the covenant of circumcision. This was 
given the year before Isaac was born (Gen. xvii. 21). 
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inddoavres, moved with envy. The same word is used (xvii. 5 
of ia hostile feelings of the Jews at Thessalonica against Paul 
Silas, In the history (Gen. xxxvii. 4), it is said in the LXX. ol ddedgol 
éulanoay atrév, but below in verse 11, é{jAwoay adbrév. 


dwéSovro, they sold. The same word in LXX. Gen. xxxvii. 28. 


Kal Fv 6 Geds per’ avrot, and God was with him. The statement 
(with xdpios for 6 eds) is thrice repeated Gen. xxxix. 2, 21, 28, and is 
used by Stephen to give point to his argument that God's: presence is 
se circumscribed, and so His worship should not be tied to a special 
place. 

10. For the history, see Genesis xxxix.—xli. 

1 yotpevoy. This same word is employed about Joseph in Eeclus, 
xlix. 15 ovdé ws Iwond iryotmevos ddeAPGr, orhprypa dao’, 

11. & Any rH Atyvurroy, over all Egypt. 

xoprdopara, sustenance. The word is generally used of food for 
cattle rather than men. See LXX. Gen. xxiv. 25, 32, &. But we 
may suppose that, though in the history the sufferings of the people 
are most noticed, the famine alao affected the supplies of cattle-food, 
and the one word is used to embrace all. 

12. Syra ourla els Atyurroy, that there was corn in Egypt. The 
force of the preposition implies ‘to be had by going down into Egypt.’ 
See above on verse 4. 

ottrla is found in the LXX. Prov. xxx. 22 éay dppwv rrnc67 cirlwy, 
‘if a fool be filled with meat.’ But it is not a common word, which 
will account for cfra taking its place in later MSS. 


aporoy, first, i.e. before he himself went away from Canaan into 


Egypt. 
13. dveyvaploOn, was made known. The verb oe in the LXX. 
(Gen, xlv. a of this event. 


davepdv pl cgti became known. The LXX. has dxovoroy éyévero, ‘it 
was heard of,’ but this is in reference to the report of the coming of 
Joseph’s brethren. 


14. dy uxats EPSoprxovra awévre, threescore and fifteen souls. 
The form of expression is a copy of LXX, (Deut. x. 22) év é8dour- 
kovra, Wuxais xatéBnoay ol rarépes cov, and the éy is simply a transla- 
tion of the Hebrew 3, the idea being ‘they went down [consisting] in 
80 many souls.’ 

The number, threescore and fifteen, is taken from the LXX. In the 
Hebrew (Gen. xlvi, 8—27) the number is but seventy, including Jacob 
himself. The five additional names given in the LXX. are Machir the 
son and Galaad the grandson of Manasseh, and the two sons of 
Ephraim, Taam and Soutalaam, with Soutalaam’s son, Edom. §o 
in Exodus i. 5 the Hebrew has 70, and the LXX. 75. There were 
many traditions current on this subject, and the Rabbis notice too 
that 69 persons (they exclude Jacob) are reckoned for 70 in the ac- 
count given Gen. xlvi. In the Midrash Shemuel, c. 32, there are 
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various suggestions thrown out. First it is said the one wanting was 
Jochebed, who became wife of Amram and mother of Moses, for it is 
mentioned (Numb. xxvi. 59) that she was a daughter of Levi born in 
Egypt, and the tradition is that she was born ‘between the walls,’ i.e. 
just as the people were entering Egypt, and so she is to be counted in’ 
the number, Another tradition is attached to Gen. xlvi. 23, ‘The sons 
of Dan, Hushim.’ As the last word is a plural form, and sons are 
spoken of in the verse, therefore it is thought that there were two 
Hushim, an elder and a younger. Also (T. B. Baba Bathra 128a ad 
jin.) there is mentioned the tradition that there was a twin with 
Dinah. We may thus see that there were traditions current which 
probably were well known to the translators of the LXX., and gave 
rise to their number. They however are not consistent, for in Deute- 
ronomy (x. 22) they give 70 as the number which went down into 
Egypt. Stephen, as was to be expected from the other quotations in 
this book, and also because he was a Grecian Jew, follows the LXX. 


15. xal karéBn “IaxéB, and Jacob went down. Now the whole race 
whom God had chosen to himself was in Egypt, away from the land 
of promise, and remained there for a long period, yet God was with 
them in their exile, and His worship was preserved for the whole time. 
This seems the point which Stephen desires to emphasize by so fre- 
quent a repetition of the words ‘into Egypt.’ 


wal érede ev atros K. 0. WF. i. and he died, himself, and our 
fathers. Of the transportation of the bodies of the patriarchs to 
Canaan we have no record in Holy Writ. Josephus (Ant. m1. 8.. 2 
says ‘the posterity and sons of these men, after some time, carri 
their bodies and buried them at Hebron.’ In the discussion of 
Exodus xiii. 19 Carry up my bones away hence with you, it is said 
(Mechilta, ed. Weiss, 1865, Vienna, 8vo. p. 30) that the bodies of the 
patriarchs were carried out of Egypt with the returning Israelites, and 
it is argued that this is implied in the expression with you, which Moses 
quotes as uttered by Joseph, who must have known that his brethren 
to whom he was speaking would all be dead before the exodus. 
Therefore with you could only be used if their bodies were to be trans- 
ported as well as his own. 


16. els Luyxép, to Sychem, i.e. the O. Test. ‘Shechem.’ 


éy Suyxéu, in Sychem. The place and the son of Emmor had the 
same name, the place from the man or vice versd. And hence came 
the substitution of rod for év. 
‘ The statement in this verse about Abraham’s purchase of land from 
Emmor appears incapable of being reconciled with the record of the 
Old Testament. There we find (Gen. xlix, 30) that Abraham. bought 
the field and cave of Machpelah, which is before Mamre (i.e. Hebron), 
from Ephron the Hittite. This is there spoken of as the general 
burial-place of the family; there were buried Abraham and Sarah, 
Isaac and Rebekah; and Jacob’s wife Leah. And of Jacob we read 
(Gen. xxxiii. 19) ‘he bought a parcel of a field where he had spread 
his tent, at the hand of the children of Hamor, Shechem’s father.’ 
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We are not told that this was for a burial-place, and it is rather to be 
judged that it was not so, because it is added ‘he erected there an 
altar.’ Moreover it is in Machpelah that Jacob desires to be buried 
(Gen, xlvii. 30, xlix. 30) and is buried (lL. 13). We have seen (note on 
verse 5) that ‘the place of Shechem’ was one of the resting-places of 
Abraham when he came first into Canaan, and that probably he bought 
& possession there, for he built an altar. The bones of Joseph were 
laid in Shechem (Josh. xxiv. 32). There were two burial-places con- 
nected with the patriarchal families. In the report of Stephen’s speech 
we find that Abraham is said to have bought what Jacob really pur- 
chased, but there may also have been land purchased by Abraham ‘in 
the place of Shechem.’ We have only to suppose that in his speech 
Stephen, speaking of the burial of the whole family, mentioned, in ac- 
cordance with the tradition of Josephus, the burial-place of the fathers 
in Hebron, which Abraham bought, and noticed the laying of Joseph’s 
bones at Shechem which Jacob bought, and that into the report of 
what he said a confusion has been introduced by the insertion of 
Abraham’s name for Jacob’s in the abbreviated narrative. We have 
pointed out in several places that the speeches recorded can be no 
more than abstracts of what was said, and the degree of inaccuracy 
here apparent might readily be imported in the formation of such an 
abstract, and yet the original speech have correctly reported all the 
traditions. 

Stephen dwells on ‘Shechem’ in the same way as before he had 
dwelt on ‘Egypt,’ to mark that in the ancient days other places were 
held in reverence by the chosen people, and that of old God had been 
worshipped in Shechem, though at the time when he was speaking it 
was the home of their enemies the Samaritans. 


17. xKaOds St Hyytev «.7.A., but as the time of the promise drew 
nigh, i.e. the time for its fulfilment. The fathers ‘all died in faith, 
not having received the promises, but having seen them afar off,’ Heb. 
xi. 13. 

js, which. For the attraction, see note on i. 1. 


cpoddynoev 6 Osbs, God had vouchsafed. The same word is used 
(Matth. xiv. 7) of the promise made by Herod to the daughter of 
Herodias, Cf. also LXX, Jerem. li, 25, movofcat rovfooper ras dpuodo- 
ylas nucv ds wuoroyjxapev, ‘we will surely perform our vows that we 
have vowed.’ And in verse 26 immediately following we have the same 
various reading as in our text, wuoca and wuoddynxa, the latter being 
the text in Trommius, the former the variation; in Holmes and 
Parsons this arrangement is reversed, while Tischendorf only gives 
G00 a. 

nuitnoev & dads, the people grew. Another point in Stephen’s 
argument. God’s blessing went with them into Egypt (Exod. i. 
7, 12). The number of those who came out of Egypt was (Exod, 
xii. 87) ‘six hundred thousand on foot that were men, besides chil- 
dren.’ 


18. Paorrcts Erepos Ew’ Alyurroy, another king over Egypt. 
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19. xararodiodpevos Td yevos tpev, dealt subtilly with our race 
and, &c. The expression is from the LXX, (Exod. i. 10), xaracogpirw- 
peOa atrots are the words of the new king. 


kxdxocey trois warépas, he evil entreated our fathers. In the 
account of the taskmasters, the LXX. says they were appointed ta 
Kaxwowow atrovds éy rots Eryos. Beside the hard tasks put upon the 
people according to the record in Exodus, Josephus adds (Ant. 11.9. 1) 
that the Egyptians ‘made them to cut a great many channels for the 
river, and set them to build pyramids; forced them to learn all sorts of 
mechanical arts and to accustom themselves to hard labour.’ ~ 

Tov wouty td Boddy Exlera aitiy, in causing their young children 
to be cast out. The words are rather a description of what the 
Egyptian king did in his tyranny (Exod. i. 22), than (as A.V.) of what 
the Israelites were driven to by their despair. 

With the genitival infinitive in this clause, expressive of that 
wherein the xdaxwois consisted, cf. 1 Kings xvi. 33, xai mrpocéOnxey 
"Axad8 rod woijoa xapopylopara rod rapopyloa: Tov Kipiov Gedy Tod 
"Iopaynr. 

els ro px} Lwoyoveto Gar, to the end that they might not live. The verb 
is used, in the active voice, three times (Exod. i. 17, 18, 22) of the 
conduct of the midwives in saving the children alive. Cf, also the 
remarkable use of the word in Luke xvii. 33. 


20. dovretos rp 0eq, exceeding fair. Literally, ‘fair unto (i.e. in 
the sight of) God.’ This is a Hebrew mode of expressing a high 
degree of any quality. Thus (Jonah iii. 3) ‘Nineveh was an exceed- 
ing great city’ is ‘a city great unto God.’ Similar instances are 
found Gen. x. 9, xxiii. 6, xxx. 8, &c. Cf. also 1 Cor. ix. 2; 2 Cor. x. 
4. In the Pirke de-Rabbi Eliezer, o. 48, we have ‘The parents of 
Moses saw his face as (that of) an angel of God.’ 


21. dvelXato, took him up. The word of the LXX. (Exod. ii. 5). 
Jewish tradition says that the king had no son, and so Moses was 
designed by the king’s daughter to succeed to the kingdom. See 
Josephus (Ant. m1. 9. 7), where she speaks of him as ‘a child of a 
divine form and generous mind.’ 


22. éracdei0y Moons, Moses was instructed. As was to be 
expected if he were designed for the kingdom. The wisdom on which 
the Jewish traditions: most dwell is the power of magic, and such 
knowledge as Pharaoh’s wise men are represented as having in the 
book of Exodus. 


v 8...avrov, and was mighty in his words and deeds. Josephus 
(Ant. 11. 10, 2) tells that Moses was a great captain among the 
Egyptians and led that people to victory against the Ethiopians. 


28. ws St éwAnpotro...xpédvos. Render, but when he was well-nigh 
forty years old. The verb intimates that the forty years were just 
being completed. For the fixing of this time we have no authority 
in the Old Testament. We learn thence that Moses was eighty years 
old when he was sent to speak before Pharaoh for the deliverance of 
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the Israelites (Exod. vii. 7), and that he was a hundred and twenty 
years old when he died (Deut. xxxiv. 7). In Midrash Tanchuma on 
Exodus ii. 6, we are told ‘ Moses was in the palace of Pharaoh twenty 
years, but some say forty years, and forty years in Midian, and forty 
years in the wilderness.’ Stephen’s words agree with this tradition, 
which no doubt was known in his day to every Jew. 


dvéBn éxl tiv KapSlay. The phrase is not classical, but is found in 
the L) frequently, as 2 Kings xii. 4; Is. lxv. 16; Jer. iii. 16 and 
Ezek. xxxviii. 10, é&y rp quépg éxelvy dvaBycerat pouara éxt rip xapdlay 
cov, ‘in that day shall things come into thy heart.’ 


érurxéfacGar, to visit. The same verb is used in Luke vii. 16, 
‘God hath visited His people,’ and means to look upon generally with 
kindness (cf. éxioxéwrecOa:, James i. 27), and this is the old sense of 
the English visit. See Shaksp. Rich. II. 1. 3. 275: 


‘All places that the eye of heaven visits,’ 


24. Katatrovoupéve, oppressed. The word is used 2 Macc. viii. 2 of 
the suffering Jews in ihe time of Judas Maccabaus, though some MSS. 
there give xarararovpevoy = downtrodden. 


mardtas, having smitten, i.e, to death, as is seen by the context. 
See Exod. ii. 12, where the same word is used. 


25. tvéuley 88 cvviivar...cernplayv avrots. Render, and he supposed 
that his brethren understood that God by his hand was giving them 
deliverance. There is no condition in the sentence. The traditions, 
in the atmosphere of which Stephen moved, represent the death of the 
Egyptian as no mere ordinary killing by superior strength, but as 
brought about by mysterious divine power, which Moses feeling within 
himself expected his kindred to recognize. 


26. atrots paxopévots, unto them as they strove, viz. to ‘two men 
of the Hebrews’ (see Exod. ii, 13), The quotation which follows 
makes plain what was otherwise not yet clear, that the persons con- 
tending in this second case were Israelites. Similarly in verse 24 
there had been no mention of an ‘Egyptian’ or anything to make 
clear who the doer of the wrong was. But the minds of the hearers 
supplied all these details without difficulty. 


ovvij\Aacoeyv. The tense implies a continuous endeavour, though 
without result. 


28. dv rpdmov dveiXes, as thou killedst. The Israelite knew of 
the slain Egyptian, whose body Moses had hidden in the sand, but as 
things stood between Egyptians and Israelites he would hardly think 
of laying a charge against a fellow Israelite, though he was ready at 
once to use his knowledge to alarm Moses, when any interference with 
himself was attempted. 


29. év r@Ady@ Totry. The preposition marks the occasion. Upon 
this speech. Josephus (Ant. 11. 11. 1) makes no mention of this 
reason for the flight of Moses, but says that the Egyptians were 
jealous of him, and told the king ‘that he would raise a sedition, and 
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bring innovations’ into the land. And in consequence of the plots 
against him bred of these suspicions Moses fled away secretly. 


Kal éyévero uxos, and became a sojourner. Madian is the Greek 
form for the Hebrew Midian, which form would, for clearness’ sake, 
be better here. By ‘the land of Midian,’ which is only found in 
Scripture history, is probably meant the peninsula on which Mount 
Sinai stands (see Exod. iii. 1). 


vlods 860. These sons were Gershom and Eliezer; their mother 
was Zipporah the daughter of Jethro (Exod. xviii, 2—4). 


30. érév reroepdxovra, forty years, thus making, with the forty 
years mentioned in verse 23, eighty years, the age at which Moses 
went unto Pharaoh (Exod. vii. 7). 


ah0n ... dyyelos, an angel appeared to him. It is better to write 
Sinai than to conform to the Greek spelling Zwa& See previous 
verse. 


31—34. These verses give in substance the history as recorded in 
Exod. iii, 2—10. 


84. (dw cSov, I have seen, I have seen. Literally, ‘having seen 
I have seen.’ This construction is employed in the LXX. continually 
to represent the Hebrew infinitive absolute, which was used to give 
emphasis to the finite verb. The English of A.V. in Exod. iii. 7 
(where the LXX. has the same Greek as here) is well given, ‘I have 
surely seen.’ 

awooreXiw. The tense is the same in Exod. iii. 10. 


35. Stephen now addresses himself to another point and shews how 
in old time the people had rejected Moses, though he had the witness 
of God that his commission was divine.. He wishes to teach his 
hearers that they are now acting in like manner towards Jesus. 


touroy 6 Ocds...dréoradxey ov xepl, him God sent with the 
hand, Here Stephen appeals to history. God, he says, sent back 
the rejected Moses to be a ruler and deliverer, and he leaves them 
to draw the conclusion that what God had done in the case of Moses, 
he would also do in the case of the prophet whom Moses had 
foretold as one who was to be like himself. Cp. Gal. iv. 23; 1 Tim. 
ii, 14; Heb. vii. 6. 


ov Xeet implies with the power. Cf. Acts xi. 21, ‘the hand of 
the Lord was with them.’ 


dyyf&ov. That this angel was Jehovah Himself, is seen from Exod, 
iii, 4, ‘when the Lord saw that he turned aside to see, God called 
unto him.’ So that the whole phrase= ‘with the power of God.’ 

36. otros Erjyayev, this man led them out, having God’s power 
with him. 


onpeta évy yy Alyurra, signs in the land of Egypt. There is much 
authority for the reading & 77 Alybrry. 
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év tnv0pa Oaddooy, in the Red Sea. The Jewish tratitions make 
e plagues sent on the Egyptians at the Red Sea more than those 
which had been sent to them in Egypt. Thus in the Mechilta (ed. 
Weiss, p. 41) the Egyptians are said to have received ten plagues in 
Egypt, but fifty at the Red Sea, because the magicians speak of the 
afflictions in Egypt (Exod, viii, 19) as ‘the finger of God,’ while at 
the Red Sea it is said (Exod. xiv. 81), ‘and Israel saw that great work 
[Heb. hand] which the Lord did upon the Egyptians.’ 


87. wpodyrnv. The prophecy is in Deut. xviii. 15, and has been al- 
ready quoted by St Peter (iii. 22) as referring ultimately to the Messiah. 
Its quotation to those who had rejected Jesus is the key-note of what 
is more openly expressed in ver. 51, ‘as your fathers did, so do ye.’ 


88. dy Ty exkAnolg, in the congregation, i.e. with the congregation 
of Israel assembled at Mt. Sinai, - © 


pera Tov dyyé&ov, with the angel. As in 36, the angel is God Him- 
oe ‘ just so in ver. 31 the voice which spake is called ‘a voice of the 

ord.’ 

Xtva, Sinai. 

kal tov rarépav yoy, and with our fathers. Jewish tradition says 
that the whole world was present at Sinai. Thus Midrash Rabbah 
on Exodus, cap. 28 ad fin.: ‘Whatever the prophets were to utter in 
prophecy ip every generation they received from Mount Sinai’; and 
presently after, commenting on the words of Moses (Deut. xxix. 15), 
_ him that is not here with us this day, it is said, ‘these are the souls 
which were yet to be created,’ i.e. to be sent into the world; and to 
explain (Deut. v. 22) and he added no more (on which they found the 
teaching that all revelation was completely given at Sinai), they say, 
‘the one voice was divided into seven-voices, and these were divided 
into the seventy tongues,’ which Jewish tradition held to be the num- 
ber of the languages of the world. 


6s Waro Adyua Lavra, who [i.e. Moses] received living oracles. 
Moses is thus shewn to have been a mediator (seo Gal. iii, 19), and 
thus to have prefigured the mediator of a better covenant (Heb. viii. 
6) and of the New Testament (Heb. ix. 15), even Jesus (Heb. xii. 24). 

The oracles are called living, just as ‘the word of God’ is called 
living [A.V. quick] (Heb. iv. 12), because it is a discerner of the thoughts 
and intents of the heart. On this effect cf. St Paul’s language con- 
cerning the Law (Rom. vii. 9), ‘when the commandment came, sin 
revived, and I died.’ But there is at the same time the other sense in 
the word, which appears when (John vi. 51) Christ calls Himself ‘the 
living bread which came down from heaven.’ For the Law pointed 
onward to Christ, who should lead His people ‘ unto living fountains 
of waters’ (Rev. vii. 17). For the thought, of. 1 Pet. i. 23, ‘the word 
of God which liveth and abideth for ever.’ 


39. @ ovx fOAnoav varjxoor yevéoOat K.7.A., to whom our fathers 
would not be obedient. For they said (Numb. xiv. 4) ‘Let us make a 
captain, and let us return into Egypt.’ This was after the return of 
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the spies, when the people became discontented with the leadership 
of Moses and Aaron. 


Kal torpddycay ty tats xapSlats atrayv, and in their hearts turned 
back into Egypt, as is told Exod. xvi. 3; Numb. xi. 4, 5, in which 
passages the desires of the people are all represented as turned to the 
good things which they had enjoyed in the land of their slavery. 


40. Qcods of mporopetcovrat, gods which shall go before us. The 
verse is almost exactly in the words of the LXX, of Exod, xxxii. 1. 


41. xal evdpalvovro, and they rejoiced. It was not the voice of 
them that shout for the mastery, nor of them that cry for being over- 
come, but the noise of them that sing which Moses (Exod. xxxii. 18) - 
heard when he came down from the mount. 


42. torpepev 82 6 Oeds, but God turned, i.e. changed His treatment 
of the people. Cf. Is, lxiii. 10, ‘but they rebelled and vexed His 
Holy Spirit, therefore He was turned. (éorpd¢y) to be their enemy.’ 
The word is not often found in this sense. 


Aarpévery T] TTPATLG TOU ovpavod, to serve the host of heaven. God 
had previously warned them against this kind of idolatry (Deut. iv. 
19), but we learn from the records of their historians (2 Kings xvii. 
16) and their prophets (Jer, xix. 13; Zeph. i. 5) that the warning was 
given in vain. 

qj orparia tov ovpavo’ is a Hebrew notion, and the expression is 
he aoe in the LXX. Jer. vii. 18, viii, 2; 2 Chron. xxxiii. 8; 

eph, 1. 5. 


évy B(BA@ trav rpopynrav. The Hebrews divided their Scriptures into 
three sections, the Law, the Prophets, and the Hagiographa (called 
the Psalms, Luke xxiv. 44), and each of these parts is looked upon 
as a special and separate book. The Law comprised the five books 
of Moses. The earlier prophets were the books of Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings: the later prophets were Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel 
and the twelve which we now call Minor Prophets. The Hagiographa 
consisted of the following books in the order here given: Psalms (and 
the expression of Luke xxiv. 44 will be understood because the Psalms 
stand first in this section), Proverbs, Job, the Song of Songs, Ruth, 
Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther (these five last mentioned were 
called the five rolls, being written on separate rolls for use at special 
festival services), Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chronicles. 


4 oddya «.t.A. Render, did ye offer unto me slain beasts and 
sacrifices forty years in the wilderness, O house of Israel? The whole 
passage to the end of ver. 43 is a quotation from Amos (v. 25—27). 
The question in this verse is to be answered in the negative, for in 
their hearts, though they were sacrificing to Jehovah, they had turned 
back into Egypt, and such service God counts as no service at all. 


43. «al dveddBere. Render, and ye took up. The conjunction is 
the ordinary copulative, and the thought is continuous, ‘your hearts 
were after your idols, and ye took up their images,’ more truly than 
my ark. In the Hebrew the word for ‘took up’ is that regularly em- 
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ployed for the ‘bearing’ the ark of the covenant. So the prophet 
reproaches them with paying to Moloch honour which they had been 
taught to render to Jehovah. 


tiv oxnviy, the tabernacle. The Hebrew word which the LXX. 
have rendered oxnv7 is not the usual form for that word. It seems 
probable that it is intended for a proper name, Siccuth. 


Kal td dorpov...avrots, the star of your god Rephan, the figures 
which ye made to worship them. This clause differs widely from the 
Hebrew, which gives, ‘and Chiun your images, the star of your god 
which ye made to yourselves,’ The LXX. seem to have read the 
words in a different order. Rephan, which is by them substituted for 
Chiun, is said to be the Egyptian name for Saturn (see Spencer de 
Leg. Heb. p. 667), and may have been used by them as an equivalent 
for the other name which is found nowhere else but in Amos, The 
whole idea of the passage seems to be that the stars were being 
worshipped, and so it is an illustration suited for Stephen’s argument, 
’ wpookxuvely avrots is an addition not in the LXX, 


éréxava BaBvAadvos, beyond Babylon. The Hebrew of Amos and 
the LXX. say beyond Damascus. But as Babylon was the place most 
connected in the mind of the Jew with captivity, the alteration in the 
quotation may be due either to the prominence of such connexion in 
Stephen’s mind, or in the thoughts of the reporter of the speech, who 
thus inadvertently wrote Babylon. At this point Stephen closes the 
digression which began at the 37th verse, and which is meant to point 
out that the Jews are doing towards Jesus just what their fathers did 
to Moses and against God. He now resumes the argument that God’s 
worship was not meant to be always fixed to one place. 


44. 1 oKnvi) Tov paptuplov, the tabernacle of the testimony. This 
name is found first in Exod, xxxviii. 21 (xxxvii. 19, LXX.). The ark 
is also called 9 KiBwrds rod papruplov, as in Exod. xxv. 21, &c, The 
name was no doubt given because all the contents of the ark, which 
was the most sacred part of the tabernacle fittings, were testimonies 
to God’s rule or to His power exerted for His people. Aaron’s rod, 
the pot of manna, and the tables of the Law were all stored up therein. 
And this ark, above which God made His presence seen, was in the 
wilderness and moving from place to place. 

v Tots wratpdow pov, our fathers had, &. Concerning a historic 
religion, like that of the Jews, this was, or ought to have been, a 
weighty argument. 

KaOes Sterdtaro & Aaddy, even as He had appointed who spake, &e. 
For the command see Exod. xxv. 9, 40, xxvi. 30, xxvii. 8. 

45. iv Kal elotjyayov SuadeEdpevor x.t.A., which also our fathers 
having received it after, &c. All the generation that came out of 
Egypt was dead at the entry into Canaan except Caleb and Joshua. 

pera "Incov, with Joshua. See above on verses 29 and 30. 

évy tT] Karacxéoe K.T.A., when they took possession [lit. in their 
taking possession] of the nations whom God thrust out before the face 
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of our fathers, unto the days of David, Till this time the tabernacle 
existed, and, as the history t us, was not always in one place in 
the land of Canaan, and at the time when the first proposal for a 
permanent temple is made by David (2 Sam. vii. 2) and approved by 
Nathan, God forbids the building of it by David. All which goes to 
strengthen Stephen’s argument that the worship should not be fettered 
to one place, 

46. cipetv cxivopa re olkm “laxoB, to find a tabernacle for the 
house of Jacob. This is the reading preferred by most critics, Tischen- 
dorf says ‘rq ofky minime sensu caret, sed facile apparet cur rg 
dep a tot testibus cum omnibus interpretibus substitutum sit.’ 

The text must mean ‘to find a fit place in which the house of Jacob 
might worship.’ But the reference is so clearly to Ps. cxxxii. 5, 
‘until I find out a place for the Lord, an habitation for the mighty 
God of Jacob,’ that it seems impossible to accept the evidence of 
NBDH when ACEP and all the versions are on the other side. 

Moreover St Stephen’s argument has nothing to do with the place 
of worship of the house of Israel, but with the fact that God’s 
tabernacle, where His presence dwelt, was frequently changed, and 
that David was anxious to change it again, having no feeling that 
God’s presence was tied to one place. On this Chrysostom says op¢s, 
Ere éxet réwos Ayibs éorw, EvOa &y Ff Oeds. 


48. otx...év xeporoijrous Katouxel, dwelleth not in places made 
with hands. Stephen allows that in the days of Solomon there seemed 
to be a more permanent abode appointed for God’s worship, but 
instantly points out that God through His prophet (Isaiah Ixvi. 1, 
2) had taught that He was not gontrolled by or confined to any place. 


49. 6 ovpaves «.7.A. The quotation is nearly verbatim from the 


51. oxAnpotpdxnAo, Ye stiffnecked. A charge often brought 
against the Jews in the Old Testament, cf. Exod. xxxii, 9, xxxiii. 
8, &., so that it is a very suitable expression when Stephen is declaring 
that the people of his time were ‘as their fathers.’ 


darep(tpynrot, uncircumcised. * As the rite of circumcision was the 
sign of submission to the Jewish religion in its fullest requirements, 
so the word uncircumcised became a synonym for obstinate resist- 
ance to what God had revealed, and the phrase in the text con- 
sequently signifies ‘ye who shut your heart and ears against the 
trath,’ 

dwreplrunra ra, Sra occurs Jer. vi. 10 and dwepiruyro xapdlas Jer. ix. 
26. Of. also Levit. xxvi. 41; Ezek. xliv. 7, 9. 

It seems very likely that at this part of his discourse Stephen saw 
that the language he had been using was distasteful to his audience. 
Observing this effect he proceeds with language which implied how 
far they were from being God’s people, though they called themselves 
Israelites. They were in his eyes as those whom they named ‘sinners 
of the Gentiles.’ (Gal, ii. 15.) 


de, always. From the days of Moses to whom your fathers 
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bey not be obedient, down to the days of Jesus whom ye have cru- 


62. rlva «.r.r., which of the prophets did not your fathers per- 
secute? Cf. the history 2 Chron. xxxvi. 16, ‘they mocked the mes- 
sengers of God and despised His words and misused His prophets.’ 
And Christ (Matth, xxiii. 87) brought the same charge against Jeru- 
salem, ‘thou that killest the prophets.’ 


Tov Sixalov, of the righteous One. Jesus is so named by 8t John 
(1 John ii. 1), and the name also occurs with the same application 
Acts iii. 14, xxii. 14, where the same rendering should be given that 
the passages may be brought into due connexion. 


éyéverfe, ye are become. Thus proving yourselves true children of 
those who misused the prophets of old time. 

58. olrives K.7.X., ye who received the Law, from Sinai. 

els Starayds dyyfov. Literally, ‘unto ordinances of angels,’ which 
signifies ‘at the ministration of angels’ or ‘as it was ordained by angels.’ 
St Paul (Gal. iii. 19) has the same expression concerning the Law, that 
it was ‘ministered by angels.’ The LXX. have in Deut, xxxiii. 2, 
speaking of the giving of the Law, éx Seta» abrof dyyedot per ad- 
rov, and Josephus (dnt. xv. 5. 3) represents the same tradition, 
‘We have learned from God the most excellent of our doctrines and 
the most holy part of our Law by angels.’ So Pesikta Rabbathi, par. 
xxi., ‘There came down with the Holy One to Sinai twenty-two 
thousand ministering angels, like the camp of the Levites.,’ 


xal ovn ve, and ye kept it not. Stephen here points back 
along the whole history of the Jews, and shews how the Law, which 
was intended to lead men to Christ, had not been guarded in its best 
sense, the spirit having been sacrificed to the letter, and so the result 
had been that they rejected and slew Him of whom the whole Law was 
speaking. The Law, given by angels, was the glory of Israel, the per- 
verse use of it had proved the shame and destruction. 


64—60. Erect or THs Sperco. Dears or StTEeprHen. 


5&4. dxotovres 88 ratra Sterplovro x.r.d., now when they heard 
these things they were cut to the heart. On the verb, which is only 
found here and in v. 83, see note there. It expresses the sort of cutting 
that would be made by a saw, its effect is always one of irritation, 
and at last it came to be synonymous with gnashing the teeth for rage, 
with which expression it is here combined. 

xal {Bpvyxoy rovs dSdvras én’ altév, and gnashed their teeth at him. 

55. Sdéfav Geot, the glory of God. Some visible sign of God’s 
presence, such as the Shechinah had been to the Jews of old. See 
Exod, xvi, 10, xxiv. 17, in the latter of which passages it is described 
as like devouring fire. It is defined by the Jews as some concentra- 
tion of God’s omnipresence. 

xal "Incovv iorara, and Jesus standing. Stephen was permitted 
to behold Jesus triumphing in the flesh in which He had been crucified. 
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The position of standing rather than that of sitting as described else- 
where (Matth. xxvi. 64, &c.) may have been to indicate the readiness 
of Jesus to strengthen and help His martyr. 


56. dv vidv tov dv@odrov, the Son of Man. This title, which in 
the Gospels is only ceed by Christ when speaking of Himself, is here 
first employed by another, and can fitly be so employed now, for the 
prophecy whieh Christ uttered of Himself (Matth. xxvi. 64), ‘hereafter 
ye shall see the Son of Man sitting on the right hand of power,’ is 
now fulfilled, and its fulfilment is to be preached to the world. 


57. «pdtavres 8é, but they cried out...and, &c. 


cuvécxov td ata, stopped their ears, thus shewing that they 
merited the description given in ver. 51. The verb signifies to com- 
press, to hold tight together, and is often used in the LXX. of the 
shutting of heaven that there should be no rain. Of. Deut. xi. 17; 
1 Kings viii. 35, &c. On the action thus described cf. T. B. Kethu- 
both 5 b, ‘ Wherefore is the whole ear hard but the flap soft? That 
. any hear an unbecoming word he may press up the flap and shut 

is ear.’ 

Kal ry lite dpoOupaisdy, and rushed with one accord. As though 
he had been one convicted of idolatry, in which case (Deut. xiii. 9, 10) 
‘the hand of all the people’ was to be upon the offender. 


58. Ew ris wédews, out of the city. In accordance with the Law 
(Lev. xxiv. 14) the person to be stoned must be carried without the 
camp, and to the people of Jerusalem the walls of the city were as 
the limits of the camp. Though there was much popular excitement 
exhibited in this proceeding, we are not to think that it was looked 
upon by those who were actors in it as other than the carrying out of 
the law. 

There was a place set apart for such punishment. The person to 
be stoned was placed on an elevation twice the height of a man, 
from whence with his hands bound he was thrown down, and then 
a stone as much as two men could carry was rolled down upon him 
by the witnesses, after which all the people present cast stones 
upon him. 


kal of pdprupes, and the witnesses, who must take a prominent 
part in the infliction of the penalty. 

7a tpdria airay, their clothes, i.e. their loose outer garments, that 
they might be more ready for the task which they had to discharge. 
The law which ordained that the first stone should be thrown by the 
witnesses (Deut. xvii. 7) was meant to restrain hasty accusation. 
Men would only bring an accusation for grave reasons when they 
knew that their own hands must be first upon the condemned person. 


veavlov, of a young man. Saul was already of such an age that the 
authorities could entrust him (ix. 2) with the duty of going to Damascus 
to arrest the Christians in that city. The Greek word is applied to 
persons up to the age of forty. In the Epistle to Philemon (9) St Paul 
speaks of himself as aged. That Epistle was probably written about 
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A.D. 68, and the death of Stephen took place about a.p. 35, therefore 
Saul may well have been then between 30 and 40 years of age. 


kadoupévov Lavrov, called Saul. The name is the same as that of 
the first King of Israel, and signifies ‘one asked for’ (i.e. in prayer). 
This Saul was also of the tribe of Benjamin, and had come from his 
home at Tarsus in Cilicia to attend on the lessons of the great teacher 
Gamaliel (Phil. iii. 5, 6; Acts xxii. 3). 


59. émxadotpevoy, calling upon the Lord. The noun must be 
supplied from the Kvpee which immediately follows. 

The verb émixadéoua: is used afterwards of St Paul’s appeal to~ 
Cesar, Acts xxv. 11, xxvi. 32, xxviii. 19. 


Sear td rvevpd pov, receive my spirit, ie. at its departure from 
my body, whieh he perceived was close at hand. 


60. Ocls St td ydvara, and kneeling down: to pray, probably 
before the stoning commenced. This shews that the proceeding of 
the people was somewhat deliberate, and not a mere act of mob 
violence. 

tidéva ra ydvyara is common in N.T., but is not classical, nor 
found in the LXX., where xdurrew is the usual verb. On Stephén’s 
kneeling Chrysostom remarks 60ev Oefos abroé xal 6 Odvaros yéyovev. 


avrots, lay not to their charge. More literally, ‘set 
it ae Geeecaint thon? The verb is the same as in LXX. Zech. 
xi. 12, cal Eornoay roy pucbdy pou TpidKovra apyupois, ‘and they weighed 
(or set) as my price thirty silverlings,’ from which sense the text 
may be explained = ‘charge it not upon them.’ 

It is to be observed that both the prayers of Stephen are addressed 
to Jesus as God. The tone of both cannot but bring to the memory 
the words of Jesus addressed to the Father in His agony, ‘Into thy 
hands I commend My spirit’ (Luke xxiii. 46) and ‘Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do’ (Luke xxiii. 34). As Christ 
had died, so did His servant learn to die. 


&couprjOn, he fell asleep. The verb is common in the LXX. in the 
phrase éxoiu7j0y pera Tov warépwy av’rod, of the kings when they die, 
It is also used (Matth. xxvii. 52) of ‘the saints which slept’ and arose 
after the Crucifixion. How far its use in the Old Test. Scriptures 
implies a belief in an awakening is not easy to decide, for the word is 
used of death in the classical writers. Cf. Soph. Electra 509. 


VIII. 1. crvvev8oxoyv, consenting,i.e. approving of all that was done. 
The verb is found 1 Mace. i. 57, ef ris cuvevddxes TG véuy, of assenting 
or approving of a law; and 2 Macc. xi. 35, xal qets cuvevdoxoduer, 
‘therewith we also are well pleased.’ The word implies entire ap- 
probation. So Luke xi. 48, cuvevdoxe?re, ‘ye allow (i.e. praise and 
approve of) the deeds of your fathers.’ St Paul also says of himself 
(Acts xxii. 20), ‘when the blood of Thy martyr Stephen was shed 
I also was standing by and consenting (cuvevdoxwy) unto his death.’ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Readings differing from the Text. recept. 
2. trolnoav with NABCD. 
% woddXol for ro\\ay with NABCE. 
Pe éyévero St wodAs] xapd with NABC. Vulg. has ‘magnum gau- 
um.’ 
10. + xadoupévn peydAn, with NABCDE. Vulg. has ‘qum vocatur 
magna.’ 


22. «vplov for deov with NABCDE. Vulg. has ‘Deum.’ 


van: The second és omitted with NACD. It is unrepresented in the 
ulg. 


80. ‘Hoatay rév mpodiirny with NABC. Vulg. has ‘Isaiam pro- 
phetam.’ 


87. The whole of this verse is omitted with NABCHLP. The 
Vulgate represents it. But see note. 


Cu. VIIT. 1—4, PErssEecurion aFrtEeR THE DeatH or STEPHEN. 


1. dydvero 82 dv exelvy ry thpépa, and there arose on that day, &e. 
The persecution was in 4 ah pot to the death of Stephen. 
Having once proceeded to such a length, the rage of the people turned 
upon the whole Christian body. 


eri miv exxArnolay, against the Church, i.e. the congregation or 
community of Christians which had been formed in the city since the 
day of Pentecost. 


advres 8t Steomdpnoay, and they were all scattered abroad. Thus 
the rage of their enemies brought about the dispersion which Christ 
had foretold (Acts i. 8). On this Chrysostom remarks ovx dpa udrny 
Ereyoy Sre olxovoplas 6 Sewypds jy, el py yap yéyovey 6vK dy ol padnral 
dueomapnoay. 

By the word wdyres we need not understand every member of 
the Christian body, but only those who had been most active, 
and so were in special danger from the persecution. We find. 
(ver. 3) that there were many left, both men and women, in the 
city, whom Saul seized upon as ‘disciples of the Lord’ and carried 
to prison. Perhaps Ananias who visited Paul at Damascus (ix. 19, 
25) may have been among those now scattered abroad, but see ix. 2 
note. 


vis Iovbalas kal Dapapelas, of Judea and Samaria. According to 
the order of extension indicated by Jesus. The teaching of the Apo- 
stles must have been with great power to break through the long- 
standing prejudices of their Jewish converts against the Samaritans. 
On these prejudices it is enough to refer to John iv. 
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tiny Ttav droorédey, except the Apostles. Jerusalem would of 
necessity be looked upon as the headquarters of the Christian band. 
Thither all the wanderers would refer for guidance and help. The 
Twelve therefore must remain at their post, in spite of all the perse- 
cution. 


2. ovvexccproav, they carried to burial. The verb is found in 
classical Greek for ‘to help in burying,’ ef. Soph. Ajaz, 1048 révde 
Tov vexpov...un ovykoultew; also Thuc. vi. 71 cuyxouloayres dé rods 
éauriy vexpovs, ‘having carried forth their own dead,’ where the 
corpses however were to be burned not buried. 

The Jews paid great attention to funeral rites. Cp. Midrash Rabbah 
on Gen. xlvii. 29 (par. 96), ‘Deal kindly and truly with me,’ literally, 
‘Do with me kindness and truth.’ ‘Is there then a kindness of false- 
hood, that he says, kindness and truth? How is this? There isa 
common proverb which says, ‘Is the son of thy friend dead?’ Put on 
the load (i.e. bear the burden with him). Is thy friend himself dead? 
Put off the load (his survivors will not requite you for your sympathy). 
Therefore he says to him, ‘If thou wilt do me a kindness after my 
death, that is a kindness of truth.’ And in all Ashkenazic prayer- 
books it is said: ‘These are the works of which a man reaps the 
interest in this world, and the capital endures in the world to come: 
the honouring of father and mother, the doing of acts of mercy,...the 
bearing forth the dead, the reconciliation of a man to his neighbour, 
but the study of the Torah is above them all.’” Op, Mishna Peaht1. 1. 


evrAaBets, devout. See note on ii. 5. 


Kal érolnoav koreroy péyay, and made great lamentation. xomwerds 
is not a classical word but is frequent in the LXX., most generally 
with the cognate verb, as xomrrec@at xorerév Gen. 1. 10; Zech. xii. 10; 
1 Mace. ii. 70, &e. But rotfoa’xorerdy occurs Jer. vi. 26; Micah i. 8. 
The word signifies the beating on the breast which is one of the out- 
ward expressions of great sorrow. The Hebrew word for mourning 
(Gen. xxiii. 2; 2 Sam. iii. 31 &c.) has the same sense, It must have 
needed no little courage at such a time to perform the funeral rites 
for one who had fallen as Stephen had, by the fury of the whole 
people. 

8. é.vpalvero, he made havock of. His own words (xxii. 4) are ‘I 
persecuted this way unto the death, binding and delivering into 
prisons both men and women.’ For the verb cf. LXX. Ps, lxxix. 13 
édunqvaro abrhy ots éx Spupod, of the rage and ravages of a wild beast. 


Kard rots olxous eloropevépevos, entering into every house. Having 
authority from the high-priests probably (as ix. 14), and making 
search everywhere that none should escape. 


yvvatxas. He had no mercy on sex. See also ix. 2. 


ds guvrAakyy, to prison. To be kept till there should be an oppor- 
tunity of bringing them to judgment, which was a slow process 
because of the numerous arrests. No persecutor equals in zeal the 
religious persecutor. 
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4. SuAdCov, went about. This was the effect on the whole body. 
The history turns at once to a single instance of the dispersion, and 
describes its results. 


5—18. Purrw’s PREACHING IN SaMABIA AND ITS EFFECT. 


5. SQ uwwos $4, But Philip. He is the second named in the list 
of the seven deacons (vi. 5). He is only mentioned in this chapter 
and xxi. 8, where he is called Philip the Evangelist. 


ds rilv wédw, into the city, ie. the capital city of the district of 
Samaria. It was at this time called Sebaste= Augusta, in honour of 
Augustus Cesar (Joseph. Ant. xv. 8, 5). 


éxijpuorcev, he proclaimed. This word, connected with xypvt, points 
out the preachers as the heralds of a king, while evayyeAl{ec@a:, in 
the previous verse, speaks rather of the glad tidings which was the 
characteristic of their message. 


atrois, i.e. Zauapelrats, to the people of Samaria, understood in the 
previous Zapapelas. Cf. xx. 2, where atrois refers to the people of 
Macedonia, though the country only is named in the verse before. 

rov Xprorréy, the Christ, the Messiah, the king whose message Philip 
proclaimed. 


6. mpooetxov St of SyxAov, and the multitudes gave heed. We 
know from John iv. 25, 29, 42, that some among the Samaritans were 
looking for the advent of the Messiah. The field had been already 
in some degree prepared for Philip’s labours: hence the abundant 
fruit. 

Tov vouy must be mentally supplied with wpocetyov as below in 
verses 10 and 11, and in xvi. 14, and, with a slightly different sense, 
in xx. 28. ; 

dy rm dxovew k.7.A., when they heard and saw the signs which he 
wrought. Lit. ‘in the hearing.’ They heard what had been done in 
other places and saw what was done each under his own observation. 
The miracles are described by that characteristic which they were 
specially intended to have in this instance. They were to be signs that 
the message which Philip was bringing was from God. The signs here 
enumerated are such as could leave no doubt in the minds of those who 
witnessed the cures. 


7 @®oddol ydp «.7.A., for many of those which had unclean spirits 
that cried with a loud voice came forth. This reading is confirmed by 
the Vulg. ‘multi enim eorum qui habebant spiritus immundos cla- 
mantes voce magna exibant.’ But accepting the reading we see that 
the writer has passed in thought from the persons to the spirits by 
which they were possessed, and has made the verb refer to the latter. 
Of the many attempts to correct the oldest texts Tischendorf says 
‘locus retractando corruptus est.’ 

On unclean spirits see v. 16, note. 


. 9 Zlpov. From the verb payesw used in describing the arts of 
Simon, he is usually spoken of as Simon Magus, i.e, the sorcerer or 
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magician. According to Justin Martyr (Apol. 1. 26) he was born at 
Gitton, a village of Samaria. The history which is given of him after the 
events mentioned in this chapter describes him as persistently hostile 
to St Peter and as following that Apostle to Rome to oppose his 
teaching. But much that is related is of very doubtful authority. 
He is said to have been deified at Rome, but it seems probable 
that Justin mistook a tablet, with an inscription ‘Semoni Sanco 
deo fidio’ which was erected in honour of the Sabine Hercules, 
for a record of divine honours paid to this Simon Magus. The tablet 
was discovered at Rome in the sixteenth century. 


iv rT) wore, in the city. He had made Samaria a sort of head- 
quarters. The sorcery which Simon and men like him used was proba- 
bly no more than a greater knowledge of some of the facts of chemistry. 
By this they at first attracted attention and then traded on the 
credulity of those who came to consult them. From the time of their 
sojourn in Egypt the Jews had known of such impostors, and in their 
pcieitng literature some of the ‘wisdom’ of Moses partakes of this 

racter, 


Evorrdvev rd vos, amazing the nation. For not only the people of 
the city, but of the whole district had run after him. 


dval ria daurov péyav, that he was some great one (cf. v. 86). The 
expectation of the Messiah was strong among the Samaritans, and the 
general expectation that some great person was to arise among the 
Jews, while it dictated the form in which impostors would proclaim 
themselves, also aided them in procuring credence for what they said. 


10. dard pasees Yws peyddou, from the least to the greatest, i.e. one 
and all. The expression is common in the LXX. Thus God smites 
the people of Gath (1 Sam. v. 9) dd puxpod ews peydrdov, ‘both small 
and great’ (A.V.). So 1 Sam, xxx. 19; 2 Chron. xxxiv. 30, &. 


4 Stévapts 7. 0. 4} Kadoupévyn peydAn, the power of God that is called 
great. We can see from the language of the N.T. that ‘power’ was 
a word current to express angelic or heavenly influences (Rom. viii. 38; 
1 Pet. iii. 22); and without assuming such a partition of the celestial 
host as is seen in the later Alexandrine writings we can understand 
the thought of these Samaritans that in Simon they had an incarna- 
tion of divine power, which deserved the title of great preeminently. 


11. txav@ xpdéve, for a long time. For the dative similarly used of 
& space of time, see xiii. 20. Simon’s birthplace was in Samaria, and 
it is most probable that he had lived there a great part of his life. 
Tradition (Clement. Hom. 11. 22) makes him to have been educated in 
Alexandria, but he is also said to have been a pupil of Dositheus, a 
Gnostic teacher in Samaria, so that he had probably been but a short 
time away from his native country. 

Taig payelats, with sorceries. payelac are mentioned in the ‘ Teach- 
ing of the Twelve Apostles’ (§ 5) among those works which belong to 
the ‘way of death’; and ov uayevces is one of the prohibitions 
(§ 2) contained in the second commandment of the ‘Teaching.’ 


12--2 
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12. eva 0 lL ris BaowNrelas «.7.A., preaching concerning 
the Shar toa Christ bed prepared the Apostles for this work 
during the forty days after the resurrection (i. 8) by the things which 
He spake unto them about the kingdom which was to be begun. 
kal rod évéparos ‘Incot %, and concerning the Name of Jesus 

Christ, i.e. ‘a ruc sriewaina mp ect evidence that to Jesus the name 
Ohrist was truly applied. 
. 18. 8 8 Blpov...arloreveey, and Simon himself believed also. We 

can see from the history which follows that the belief here described 
was of a very imperfect nature. It perhaps amounted to no more 
than the conviction that in Philip was some power greater than his 
own. We have an example of a like imperfect belief described in like 
words in St John’s Gospel (viii. 31), ‘then said Jesus to those Jews 
which believed on Him,’ and all that follows in the chapter shews that 
the belief which they professed was not enough to prevent them from 
plotting for Christ’s death. 


cal BawrricGels, and when he was baptized. Chrysostom (Hom. xvuzt. 
in Act.) asks why it eame to pass that such a man was admitted to 
baptism, and answers the question dcrep xat tov "Iovéay 6 Xpioros 
éfeXétaro. But St Luke’s language here (étloraro) implies that Simon 
was possessed with the same feeling towards Philip which the people 
of Samaria had towards himself. 

Ocopay re «.t.r., beholding the signs and great miracles wrought. 
There is apparently a distinction intended by St Luke between the 
belief of the Samaritans and that of Simon. When they believed 
(verse 12) it was the preaching and the glad tidings to which they 
most gave heed, but the verb used in this verse (Gewpwy) seems to 
paint Simon as one who gazed with wonder only on a sight which 
was beyond him to explain. 


14—25. PETER AND JOHN SENT DOWN TO Samana. ConpuotT or Smon 
Maauvus. 


14. of iy‘ ohtporsg deréorrodor, the Apostles which were at Jeru- 
salem, the whole Twelve still abiding there, as noted in verse 1, and 
evidently all taking their part in the administration of the affairs of 
the Church, though it does not fall within St Luke’s purpose to notice 
what each did or said. 


Sre SSexrar x.7.r., that Samaria had received the word of God. 
There was a communication kept up between the fugitives from Jeru- 
salem and the Twelve even from the first. Samaria here means the 
district, for although Philip’s preaching was in one city, the newly- © 
baptized would spread abroad in every part, and carry the teaching 
forth as the woman of Samaria did her ‘ new learning’ (John iv. 28). 
They had received the word of God as their countrymen before, so as 
to ‘know that this is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the world.’ 

dweoreday, they sent. We gather from this passage that there was 
no special preeminence assigned to any among the Twelve in these 
earliest days, Peter and John were sent forth on their mission by the 
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decision of the whole body. These two were probably chosen for such 
a work, as they had taken the most active part and in concert (iii. 1) 
in establishing the Church in Jerusalem. 


15. Ka vres, when they were come down. Used often of leaving 
Jerusalem, centre of all religious life, to go into other parts. §So 
the contrary verb dva8alvyew is employed (Luke ii. 42) to describe the 
journey to the Holy City. 

Swas AdBaoor, that they might receive. The subjunctive mood 
comes after dzws even when preceded by a past tense, as here, when 
the result intended is regarded as something which will surely come 
to pass. Cf. Acts xxv. 26, xpo}yayov avrdy é¢’ vuuv...drws oxa Tl 


ypayyw. 

avevpa Aywov, the Holy Ghost, or rather (as the word has no 
article) ‘a gift of the Holy Ghost.’ It is clear from the whole history 
that special gifts of the Holy Ghost, bestowed at this period on the 
Christian converts in various places, were not given except through 
the Apostles. The case of Ananias, sent by God’s special command 
to Saul, differs from all others. Peter could promise it (ii. 38) to those 
who should repent and be baptized, but the Samaritan converts whom 
Philip had made received no share of such powers till the arrival of 
Peter and John. But the Apostles make it manifest by their prayer 
that the gift was not theirs either to impart or withhold, but was ‘of 
God,’ as Peter calls it (ver. 20). 


16. dtaripxov. This verb seems to be used with somewhat of its 
original force=‘to make a beginning.’ These men had taken one 
step, and had been baptized and thus admitted into the community. 

elg 1d Svopa, into the name The preposition, which is the same 
that is used by Christ (Matth. xxviii. 19) at the institution of the Sa- 
crament, implies the tie by which the new converts are in baptism 
bound to Christ as His followers, servants, worshippers. 


17. rére érerlBecay «.7.X., then they laid their hands on them, 
that there might be some outward sign of this imparted grace. So 
Ananias (ix. 17) laid his hands on Saul, and he received the Holy 
Ghost. But on Cornelius and his companions (x. 44) the same gift 
was bestowed while Peter spake unto them. . 


18. tSdv 86, and when Simon saw, &. Simon’s conduct now 
makes it clear how limited his faith had been. As he offered to buy 
the power, 80 we may be sure he meant to sell it. His faith had only 
sprung from his amazement. 

ampoorveyxey K.7.0., he offered them money. From Simon’s name 
all trafficking in sacred things has since been called ‘ simony.’ 

19. Sére xdpol rjv Eovelay ratrny, give me also this power. The 
character of the man is shewn by what he asks for. He does not 
desire the Holy Ghost for himself as a spiritual gift to seal his baptism, 
but that he may be able to bestow what he looks upon as a higher 
power than his own magic. On this verse Chrysostom remarks ox dp 
oirws elxey el ph alabnror rt éylvero, The gift of the Holy Ghost had 
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been made apparent by the new powers conferred on those who 
received it. Their works and words Simon hdd seen and heard, and 
hence his application to the Apostles. 


20. +d dpytpwov...dmwedaav, thy silver perish with thee. els dwu- 
decay is a frequent expression in the LXX. Thus for the king’s threat 
‘ye shall be cut to pieces’ (A.V.) we find Dan. ii. 5, iii, 29 &ceabe 
els dwweravy, The expression also occurs Is. xiv. 23; Esther vii. 4; 
Ezek. xxviii. 7, &c. Itis clear from what follows that the terrible 
invocation of doom upon this offender is to be qualified by the condi- 
tion supplied from ver. 22, where repentance and prayer are pointed 
out as means whereby even so great a sinner may find forgiveness. 
And St Peter may have thus joined Simon in the same destruction as 
his money, because he foresaw that there was little or no hope that 
such a man could be brought to repentance unless the consequence of 
his sin were set before him in all its terror. 


Ste tiv Swpedv «.7.d., because thou thoughtest to acquire the gift of 
God for money. Simon had given no heed to the prayer which the 
Apostles had offered to God that this gift of the Spirit might be sent 
down. He did not regard it as ‘the gift of God’ but only thought, if 
he could but once buy it, it would be his own at all times and for ever. 


21. pepls od8t KAjjpos. These two words are constantly found 
together in the LXX. of Deuteronomy where the Levites are spoken 
of, who had no inheritance or possession in the land of Canaan. Thus 
Deut. xii. 12 6 Aevirys, dri obx Eorw avrg pepls ob52 KNfpes ped’ Yucr. 
So xiv. 27, 29, xviii. 1. 


dy TG ASyq@ TobTe, in this matter. Or, more literally, ‘in this word’; 
and if that rendering be taken, the reference will be to the Aéyov Geod 
mentioned in verse 14. 


4 yop Kapdla wou otk torw evita, for thy heart is not right, de. 
This expression or its equivalent (ed@ds ry xapdlg) is very common in 
the LXX, of the Psalms, as Pss. vii. 10, x. 2, xxxi. 11, &c. The 
passage which most nearly accords with this verse is Ps, lxxvii. 37, 
9 8 xapdla adrwy obk ebfeia per’ abrod. 


22. peravonooy oty did r. K., repent therefore, &c. On this con- 
dition not only could the stern wish of Peter be averted, but the anger 
of God also. We see therefore that the words of the Apostle in ver. 
20 must have been coupled in his mind with such condition, but the 
further language of this verse seems to imply that to Peter’s mind 
there was not much hope of such repentance. The phrase peravoeiy 
a6 is found in LXX. (Jer. viii. 6) dvO@pwwros 6 peravody axe T7s xaxlas 
abrov. 

SexfOnrt rod Kuplov, and pray the Lord. This is what one would 
look for in the sentence, rather than ‘pray God’ (Text. recept.), for 
the offence was directly against Christ. Simon, with corrupt motives, 
was seeking to be enrolled among those who were called by Christ’s 
name, 


«l dpa, if perhaps. The Apostle sees how full the mind of Simon 
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has been of the scheme which he has conceived, and the knowledge of 
this seems expressed in the ef dpa with which this clause begins. He 
will not declare that there is not hope even for such an offender, but 
the covetousness, which is idolatry, makes repentance almost impos- 
sible. See Ohrysostom’s words, d:4 rofro xal elev, el dpa ddeOjoeral 
oot, rs qdec ddcdpOwrov byra. 

4 brlvow, the thought. érlivoa is found only here in N.T., but is 
not uncommon in the LXX. It implies a deliberate, well matured 
plan. Cf. Wisdom xiv. 12, dpxh yap wopvelas éxlvo eldWr\wv. Also 
see 2 Mace. xii, 45. 

23. els ydp xoArv wixplas. The preposition els=into is not easy to 
explain here. Some have thought that els, like év, is used as represent- 
ing 3. By others the construction has been compared with that of the 


Hebrew preposition b. for, after the verb ‘to be’ in passages such as 
Ezek, xxxvii. 22 ‘I will make them one nation,’ literally ‘unto one 
nation.’ But instances of this construction are not common enough 
in the O.T. for an imitation of it in the N.T. to be probable. It seems 
better therefore not to take ‘gall of bitterness’ and ‘ bond of iniquity’ 
as thus in apposition with the subject of the sentence, but rather to 
regard the preposition as used with the sense of motion towards a 
place or state and subsequent rest there. So it is found in Luke xi. 7, 
‘my children are with me in (els) bed,’ where the meaning is, ‘they 
have come into, and are remaining in, bed.’ So that the sense here 
would be ‘thou hast advanced towards, and art involved in, the gall of 
bitterness,’ &c. The expression xoA} wixplas is a modification of words 
which are found more than once in the LXX. Cf. Deut. xxix. 18 piu 
dvw ptovoa év xo\q xat mxplg, Similarly Deut. xxxii. 32 oradvA} 
XoANs, Bérpus wixplas. See also Lament, iii. 15. 


otvSerpov dSuxlas, the bond of iniquity. The expression is found 
in the LXX. (Is. lviii. 6). The whole sentence thus implies that 
Simon had gone from one evil to another till he had reached and was 
remaining in a stage which deserved the reprobation spoken against 
idolatry in the O.T., and that he had allowed evil to make him its 
prisoner. 

24. Strws pybtv éreX0y «.1.A., that none of these things which ye have 
spoken come upon me. Simon shews from the character of his petition 
that he is not moved by a true spirit of repentance. He utters no 
word of sorrow for the evil of his thought, but only petitions that he 
may suffer no punishment. Yet we can see that he had not taken 
the expression of St Peter in ver. 20 as a curse invoked upon him by 
the Apostle, but only as a declaration of the anger of God and of 
the certainty of a penalty upon the wilful continuance in such sin. 
His entreaty may be compared with that oft-repeated petition of 
Pharaoh to Moses (Exod. viii. 8, 28, ix. 28, x. 17), ‘Intreat the Lord 
for me,’ extorted by fear and followed by no change of conduct. 

25. of ovv...AaArjoayres...eis ‘Iepooddupa...eunyyeAlfovro, ¢ 
therefore, pees they had testified and apoken the Gore oF the Lord 
returned towards Jerusalem, and preached the Gospel to many villages 
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of the Samaritans. Peter and John had not been sent forth to make an 
extended missionary journey, but only to confirm the work of the 
Evangelists who had first preached and baptized in Samaria, by lay- 
ing their hands upon the converts. This done they returned to their 
place in Jerusalem, but by the way preached in such villages of Samaria 
as lay in their road. 

On this return Chrysostom remarks dart wddw dalacw éxet EvOa 7 


rupapyls Hp, Eva 9 apx7 Ta KaxGy, &vOa, ol uddiora gwvwvres; Kabdwep - 


év rois wodguots ol orparnyol rowioe kal rd wovoly Tov wodéyou pépos 
KaradapPdyover 7d avTd Kal obrot épyagovrat. 


26—40. Purnre BAPTizEes AN ErHroPrn EvuNvucH. 


26. dyyedos 64, and an angel. God does not let His agents 
languish for want of occupation. Peter and John are sent to com- 
plete the work of Philip in Samaria, but Philip meanwhile is divinely 
directed to another scene of labour. 


YdAnoev apds PAurmov, spake unto Philip. Most probably in a 
vision, as to Cornelius (x. 3) and to Peter (xi. 5). 


Kata peonpBplay, toward the south. Gaza was the southernmost 
of the five great cities which the Philistines had formerly occupied, 
and was on the route which a traveller from Jerusalem to Egypt would 
follow. In 96 B.o. the city of Gaza had been destroyed and its in- 
habitants massacred by Alexander Jannawus (Joseph. Ant, x11. 13. 3), 
but it had been rebuilt by Gabinius (Ant. xrv. 5. 8), though it is 
said that the restored city was nearer the sea than the ancient one. It 
continued to be a city of importance (see Ant. xv. 7. 3 and xvu. 11. 
4), and it cannot therefore be to the city that the word ‘desert’, 
which follows, must be referred. From Samaria Philip would come 
directly south, and leaving Jerusalem on the east strike the road at 
some distance from that city. ‘ 


dd ‘IepovoaArnp els Tdfav, from Jerusalem unto Gaza. There 
was more than one road from Jerusalem to Gaza; the more northern 
route went first to Ascalon and then by the coast to Gaza, another road 
was by Hebron and through the more desert country which lay to 
the west of it, and this is most likely the road intended in the 
narrative. 


atrn éorly tonpos, this is desert. With airy it is best to supply 
9 odds. If the words had been inserted as an explanation by the 
writer in reference to Gaza, they would scarcely have been so curt, 
whereas if we regard them as a portion of the speech of the angel 
they contain all that was needed for Philip’s instruction. That road 
toward Gaza which passed through the desert explains exactly the 
place to which he was to go. 


97. dvip Alloy. The deletion of the second és in this verse‘ 


leaves the nominative with a verb to which it may be joined, which 
was not the case in the Test. recept. 

Ethiopia, like Cush in the O.T., is a general name given to the 
country which is now called Nubia and Abyssinia. Its northern por- 


H 
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tion was the great kingdom of Meroé, which we know was ruled over 
by queens for a long period (Plin. H.N. vi. 29), and it is from this 
kingdom, most probably, that the eunuch had come, Jews were 
abundant in Egypt, and this man had become a proselyte to their 
religion, 

Kav8dxys, of Candace. We are told by Pliny (1. o.) that this was 
the name of a series of queens of Meroé, just as Pharaoh at an early 
period, and Ptolemy subsequently, were general names for the kings of 
Egypt, and Caesar for the Roman emperors. 


érl dons tis ydins atris, over all her treasure. ydta is a word 
of Persian origin, and is found in nearly the same form in the 
Hebrew text of Ezra v. 17, vi. 1, vii. 20, and Esther iv. 7, into which 
books it has come directly from the Persian. 


Andr0a wpooxvyijcwyv, had come to worship, which proselytes 
did, as well as Jews. This we learn from the enumeration of those 
who were present at the feast of Pentecost (ii. 10), among whom 
proselytes are expressly named. So (John xii. 20) we find Greeks 
coming up to the feasts at Jerusalem. 


28. wv re twoorplhov, and was returning, i.e, at the termination 
of the feast. 


dveylvwoxey tov wpodnirny ‘Hoatay, read Isaiah the prophet. He 
was evidently reading aloud (see ver. 30), and this was common among 
orientals, and was specially the practice of the Jews, who accompanied 
the reading with a good deal of bodily motion and considered this 
helpful to study, Thus T.B. Erubin 53b ad fin. ‘ Beruriah found a 
student who was reading, but not aloud; she pushed him and said 
to him, Is it not written ‘‘Only when it is well ordered then it is 
kept”? Ifit is put in order by all thy two hundred and forty-eight 
limbs [thy study] will abide, but if not it will not abide. We have 
heard of a pupil of Rabbi Eliezer who studied but not aloud, and 
after three years he had forgotten his learning.’ And a little after- 
wards we read, ‘Shemuel said to Rab Jehudah, Clever fellow! Open 
thy mouth when thou readest the Bible, and open thy mouth when 
thou studiest the Mishna, in order that the reading may abide, and 
that thy life may be prolonged. For it says (Prov. iv. 22), For life are 
they to them that find them’ (or as the Rabbis preferred to read it, ‘to 
them that utter them forth’). 


29. elev 82 16 rvevpa tH PAlwre, and the Spirit said unto Philip, 
i.e. by some inward prompting. 

apdcedOe kal KoAArOynre «.7.A., go near and join thyself to this 
chariot. No doubt this royal treasurer had a numerous retinue, and 
a single traveller on a desert road would be doing what was natural in 
attaching himself to a train of people who were journeying in the 
same direction, Philip would therefore be able to approach and hear 
what was read without being deemed an intruder. 


80. mpoodnapney 8é, and having run up, i.e. to overtake and get 


- near the chariot. 
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dpd ye ywdokes, dost thou understand? i.e. how the words are to 
be applied, and to whom they relate. 


$1. édv. For an example of édy with future indicative cf. Luke 
xi. 12, day alryoe: wor. 


SSnyjoe pe, shall guide me, The eunuch living far away from 
the received expounders of the Scriptures, feels that in a dark passage 
like that which he was reading he has need of trained instruction. 
He uses therefore the word which is employed for the guidance given 
by teacher to pupil. Our Lord uses it (Matth. xv. 14; Luke vi. 39) re- 
proachfully of the blind guidance which the scribes and Pharisees in 
His day were giving to the people who came to them for instruction. 
He uses the same word for the guidance of the Holy Spirit (John 
xvi, 13). The word is common in LXX. version of the Psalms. Cf. 
also Eccles. ii. 8 and Wisdom ix. 11, odyyjoe pe...cwppdvws Kal pudrdter 
pe vy rq Soff a’ryns, where divine wisdom is the guide spoken of. It 
was a marked feature in the teaching of the Jews that explanations of 
Scripture were passed on from generation to generation, and that only 
was highly valued by them which a man had received from his 
teachers. Such a system (unhappily not without its parallels in the 
history of the Christian Church) accounts for the permanence of all 
their traditions. 


exdreoéy re, and he besought. The verb implies a very earnest 
request, and betokens the great desire which the eunuch had for more 


enlightenment. 


82. + 88 wepioxy, now the place, &c. The word repioxy is of rare 
occurrence in this sense, but Cicero uses it in Epist.ad Attic. xm. 25. 
It means the section of a book, rather than 4 particular place. Com- 
pare the use of the verb in 1 Pet. ii. 6, repiéxe: ev ry ypagy, ‘it is con- 
tained in the Scripture.’ The eunuch was studying the whole de- 
scription of the sufferer whom the prophet is describing. 


atrn, this. The verses quoted here are Isaiah lili. 7, 8, and are 
given word for word from the LXX., which it is most probable that 
the eunuch was reading, as, being made in Egypt, that version was 
most likely to be circulated among those Jews with whom this man 
would be brought into communication. Philip also belonging to the 
Grecians (vi. 5) would be most familiar with the Greek translation. 
It will be seen that the translation differs in some points from the 
original, but yet it is sufficiently close in sense to express the inten- 
tion of the prophet or rather the ‘mind of the Spirit’ in the prophecy, 
and on this translation therefore Philip founds his teaching. 


33. éy ri raravdca, in His humiliation. The Hebrew text 
signifies ‘through oppression and through judgment (i.e. punish- 
ment) he was taken away.’ 

viv yevedv «.7.X., who shall declare His generation? i.e. who shall 
describe His contemporaries, men who under a form of judicial punish- 
ment oppressed the sufferer, and put Him to death? 

Sti a t amd Tis ys f Lor avrod, for His life is taken from the 
earth, The Hebrew has ‘for He was cut off out of the land of the 
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living.’ It will be seen from a comparison of the Hebrew and the 
ee that the latter is in some parts rather a paraphrase than a trans- 
lation. 

Some of the Jews interpreted this passage of a suffering prophet, 
but most generally it was applied to the suffering nation. Although 
the notion of a suffering Messiah fell very much into the background, 
yet it is to be found in some Rabbinical interpretations of Isaiah. In 
the Targum of Jonathan the Messianic and the national application 
of the words run side by side. On the whole subject, see Perowne, 
Psalms (5th edition), Appendix. 

$4. wepl davrot, concerning himself. As Isaiah lxi. ‘The Spirit 
of the Lord God is upon me, &c.,’ was held by the Jews to refer to 
Isaiah, so the eunuch enquires whether the words he has been reading 
may have the same reference. 

85. nal dpfduevos dard ris ypadis Tavrns K.t.r., and he began at 
this Scripture, and Sreechoa wnt him Tee It can hardly be doubted 
that during his sojourn in Jerusalem the eunuch had heard the history 
of the new teachers who had created such an excitement in the city. 
Thus he would have had some story told him of the founder of the 
new community, but his informants would have been Jews, and he 
would only have heard from them a version of what had been done 
of such a sort as to make him account Jesus one of the many 
deceivers who abounded in those times, 


86. ods 8&8 bropebovro xara tiv Oddy, and as they went on the way. 
We must suppose that Philip travelled for some time with the eunuch, 
for not only has he explained that in Jesus was fulfilled all that the 
prophets had spoken concerning the sufferings of the Messiah, but 
has taught him that believers in Jesus are to be admitted into the 
Christian Church by baptism, of which sacrament he desires to be a 
partaker at once. ; 

On the full teaching which the eunuch had received from Philip, 
Chrysostom says, Spa wws ra Sdypara amrnpricuéva elxe, xal yap o 
Wpopyrys wayTa mweptetye, Thy odpxwow, Td wa0os, THY avacTacwy, THY 
avdvnyu, trav kplow rhv péddovoay. a 67 Kal wodAy Thy éxcOuulay abr@ 
pariora, éverolncay. aloxivOnre Soo apuriorot tvyxavere. 

87. erev 52 6 Slurwos, El miorevers €& SdAyns ris xapdlas tteorw. 
*Awoxpilels 3@ efwev, Itorevw zdv vldy roi Oeod elvac rdv ‘Inoody 
Xpiordy. These words stand in the Text. recept. as verse 37, but are 
omitted in the oldest MSS. They probably found their way into the 
text, of those MSS, in which they stand, from the margin. Such a 
margin would be readily formulated by those who thought perhaps 
that the question in verse 36 required a definite answer, and who, 
when the Church had become more extended, and formal professions 
of faith were the rule before baptism, felt that there was a want of 
completeness in the narrative unless some such confession were sup- 
posed to have been made. Thus the margin became a kind of exposi- 
tion, and in the end found acceptance in the text. 

Though found in some MSS. of the Vulgate it is absent from the 
best, and was not in that which Beda used, 
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38. é&ké&\eveey orijvar Td Gppa, he commanded the chariot to stand 
still, i.e. he bade the chariot-driver halt. Of course the whole retinue 
would be witnesses of what took place, and they may perhaps be re- 
garded as the nucleus of a congregation to be established in Ethiopia. 
Tradition tells us that the eunuch laboured to evangelize his country- 
men, and none were more likely to be influenced by his teaching than 
those who were present at his baptism and were, with him, witnesses 
of the way in which Philip was taken from them. 

karéBnoav «.T.r., they went down both into the water, as was the 
custom among the Jews. Thus John baptized his followers in the Jor- 
dan. It is worth notice that in the ‘Teaching of the Twelve Apostles’ 
recently discovered provision is made for baptism by affusion (chap. 
vii.), Exxeor els ri xegpadyy Tpls Vowp els Bvoua warpos kal vlob Kal dyiou 
TVEVUATOS. 


$9. amvevpa xuplov «.r.r., the Spirit of the Lord caught away 
Philip. Just as Obadiah expected that Elijah would be carried away 
while he-himself went on his errand to Ahab (1 Kings xviii. 12). 
Compare the language of Ezekiel (iii. 12, 14, viii. 3, &c.), ‘So the 
spirit lifted me up (4véAaBe) and took me away.’ 

Chrysostom says of this removal of Philip; cungepdyrws ody Apracer 
abrov Td wveiua, éret htiwcey ay cal cuveravenOeiy abr@ 6 edvouxos, by 
kat éXdawnoev ay éxeivos, dvavetoas cal dpynodpevos ovdérw Kaipod byros. 

kal ovx elSev atrdv ovxérs 5 evvotxos, and the eunuch saw him no 
more. This marvellous removal of Philip would confirm the eunuch 
and his companions in their faith. They would recognize that he who 
had been sent unto them was a man of God. 

éropevero yap tiv S8dv atrot xalpev, for he went on his way rejoic- 
ing. The words explain why Philip was no more seen of the eunuch. 
He was not like the sons of the prophets at Jericho, who went to seek 
Elijah when they heard of his being carried away. The eunuch was 
filled with joy at the new light which God had sent to him, and felt 
no anxiety for the safety of Philip, being sure that he was cared for 
by the same hand which had sent him forth. 

40. DO rwwos 2 eng but Philip was found, i.e. he appeared 
again and continued the work of his ministry. Evpé07 is the exact 
translation of a Hebrew verb which in the A.V. is often rendered ‘to 
be present.’ Cf. Esther i. 5 ‘that were present,’ and in the margin 
‘Hebrew, found.’ 

els "Alwrov, at Azotus. The preposition els, =into, in such a connex- 
ion may be explained as implying ‘he had come into the city and was 
staying there.’ The LXX. text of the passage from Esther alluded to 
in the last note is a good illustration of this sentence, érolycev 6 Bact- 
Aeds aébrov Tots EOverww Tots evpeDciow els t7=w wodkw. See above on verse 
23 and Winer-Moulton, p. 516. 

Azotus is the ancient Ashdod (1 Sam. v. 1—7), one of the five chief 
cities of the Philistines when the Israelites settled in Canaan, 

els Katodpeayv, to Cesarea. This was Cmsarea Sebaste, so called 
in honour of Augustus (Greek, ZeBaords) Cesar (Joseph. Ant. xvi, 
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5.1). It was the chief city of Palestine under the Roman rule, and 
lay at the extreme north of the plain of Sharon. It is mentioned in 
the Acts as the place at which Cornelius was stationed (x. 1), and it 
seems that Philip subsequently made his home there (xxi. 8). 


CHAPTER IX. 


Readings varying from the Text. recept. 

8. é« for aro with NABCL. Vulg. ‘de.’ 

5. 6 Sd instead of 6 dé xdpus etwey with ABO. Vulg. ‘et ille’ only. 
5,6. oxdnpby coe wpds Kévrpa Aaxrifew. tpénwy re xal OayBwv elwer, 


Kupie, rl pe Oédes wooo; xal 6 xbpios mpos abréy omitted with 
NABCEHLP. The Vulg. represents it. 


8. ovSty for oddéva with NAB. Vulg. ‘nihil.’ 


12. é» dpdpars omitted with NA. The Vulg. also does not repre- 
sent it. 


18. ws for dcel with NAB. 
wapaxpnua omitted with NABCHP. Not represented in Vulg. 
19. 6 Zaddos omitted with NABCE. Not in Vulg. 
20. For Xpiordy read *Incovw with NABCE. Vulg. ‘Jesum.’ 
26. 6 Laldos omitted with NABC. Not in Vulg. 
29. ‘Incod omitted with NABE. Notin Vulg. 
31. 9} piv ody exxAnola with NABO. Vulg. ‘ecclesia quidem.’ 
38. Mi dxvioys with NABCE. Vulg. ‘Ne pigriteris.’ 
pov for atray with NABCE. Vulg. ‘nos.’ 
42. énlorevoay woddol with NABCE. Vulg. ‘crediderunt multi.’ 


Cu, IX. 1—9. Savuz’s Mission ro Damascus AND His CONVERSION. 


1. 6 88 Zavdos, but Saul. The dé takes up the previous 4¢ in viii. 
1, where Saul was last alluded to, On this resumptive use of d¢ cf. 
Winer-Moulton, p. 553. 


éurvéwy dreds, breathing threatening. This was the atmosphere 
in which he was constantly living during his search for the Christians. 
The rendering ‘breathing out’ (A.V.) gives a wrong sense. Cf. LXX. 
Josh. x. 40 way éurvéov ws éiwddOpevcer, ‘he utterly destroyed 
everything which drew the breath of life.’ 


els trois palyrds, against the disciples. We are not told of any 
other death, but Stephen’s, in which Saul was an active participator, 
but we can gather from his own words (Acts xxvi. 10) ‘when they 
were put to death, I gave my voice [vote] against them’ that the 
protomartyr was not the only one who was killed in the time of this 
persecution. It has been suggested that the zeal which Saul shewed 
at the time of Stephen’s death led to his election into the Sanhedrin, . 
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and so he took a judicial part in the later stages of the persecution, 
and, it may be from a desire to justify the choice of those who had 
placed him in authority, he sought to be appointed over the enquiry 
after the Christians in Damascus. We gather from xxvi. 10 that 
before this inquisitorial journey he had been armed with the authority 
of the chief priests in his search after the Christians in Jerusalem. 


TH» Gpxtepet, to the high-priest. He would be the person through 
whom fa power, which the great Sanhedrin claimed to exercise in 
religious matters, over Jews in foreign cities, would be put in motion. 


2. émrrodds, letters. These are the papers which constituted his 
‘authority and commission’ (xxvi. 12). From that passage we learn 
that the issuing of these papers was the act of the whole body, for 
Paul there says they were ‘from the chief priests.’ 


Aapackéy, Damascus. Of the history of this most ancient (Gen. 
xiv. 15) city in the world, see the Dictionary of the Bible. It had 
from the earliest period been mixed up with the history of the Jews, 
and great numbers of Jews were living there at this time, as we can 
see from the subsequent notices of their conduct in this chapter. We 
are told by Josephus (B. J. 11. 20. 2) that ten thousand Jews were 
slaughtered in a massacre in Damascus in Nero’s time, and that the 
wives of the Damascenes were almost all of them attached to the 
Jewish religion. ~ 


mpos Tas Tuvaywyds, to the synagogues, viz. those which existed in 
Damascus. As at Jerusalem, so in Damascus, the synagogues were 
numerous, and occupied by different classes and nationalities, Greek- 
Jews were sure to be found in so large a city. 


Twas...TH¢ S800 Ovras, any that were of the Way. For ely? with this 
genitive of a class or particular character, cf. 1 Thess. v. 5 ovx éopev 
vuxros ovdé oxérous, and just afterwards (verse 8) jets 52 nuépas dvres. 

The name ‘the Way’ soon became a distinctive appellation of the 
Christian religion. The fuller expression ‘the way of truth’ is found 
2 Pet. ii. 2; and the brief term is common in the Acts. See xix. 9, 
28, xxii. 4, xxiv. 14, 22. 


dvSpas re kal yuvaixas, whether they be men or women. We can 
mark the fury with which Saul raged against the Christians from this 
mention of the ‘women’ as included among those whom he committed 
and desired to commit to prison. Op. viii. 8 and xxii. 4. The women 
played a more conspicuous part among early Christians than they 
were allowed to do among the Jews. See note on i. 14. 


els “IepovoaArp, unto Jerusalem, as to the head-quarters of Jewish 
authority, where the whole power of the great Sanhedrin might be 
employed to crush out the new teaching. 


8. dv 8 req wropever Oar, and as he journeyed. There were two roads 
by which Saul could make his journey, one the caravan road which 
led from Egypt to Damascus, and kept near the coast line of the Holy 
Land till it struck eastward to cross the Jordan at the north of the 
Lake of Tiberias. To join this road Saul must have at first turned 
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westward to the sea. The other way led through Neapolis and crossed 
the Jordan south of the Sea of Tiberias, and passing through Gadara 
went north-eastward to Damascus. We have no means whereby to 
decide by which road Saul and his companions took their way. The 
caravan road was & distance of 136 miles, and occupied six days for 
the journey. 


éyévero atrdv eyyfav, it came to pass that he drew nigh. This 
accusative and infinitive after é¢yévero is frequent in St Luke’s writ- 
ings, but it also occurs in other parts of N.T.; cf. Mark ii. 23, xat 
éyévero wapamopevecOat abrivy dud rwr cropiuwr. Cf. Winer-Moulton, 

. 406. 
The party must have reached the near neighbourhood of the city, 
for his companions (ver. 8) ‘led him by the hand and brought him 
into Damascus’ after the vision. 


bas ék rot ovpavod, a light from heaven. In xxii. 6 we are told 
that the time of the day was ‘about noon’ when the vision was seen, 
and in xxvi, 13 Paul says that ‘at mid-day’ the light was ‘above the 
brightness of the sun.’ The mid-day glare of an Eastern sun is of 
itself exceedingly bright, and the hour was chosen, we cannot doubt, 
in order that ‘the glory’ of this heaven-sent light should not be con- 
founded with any natural phenomenon. It was in the midst of this 
glory that Christ was seen by Saul (1 Cor. xv. 8), so that he can 
enumerate himself among those who beheld the Lord after His 
resurrection. 


4 Kal merdy eri niv yiv qeovrey, and he fell to the earth and 
heard. The fall was in consequence of the dazzling intensity of the 
brightness, From xxvi. 14 we find that not only Saul but his com- 
panions were struck down by the light, though there was more in the 
vision which he beheld than was made evident to them, and by 
reason of the greater glory which was manifested to him his natural 
sight was blinded. 


deviv. By using the accusative case here and the genitive in verse 
7, St Luke seems to point out that there was a difference between the 
hearing which Saul experienced and that of his companions. St 
Paul in xxii. 9 marks the distinction in his own narrative of what 
occurred. Speaking of his companions, he says ryv gwrhy obk Frov- 
hal though here in verse 7 we have dxovovres pev THs Pwv7s said of 
them. 

Taking all the instances together the correct conclusion seems to 
be that when axovey signifies direct hearing, it may have after it a 
genitive case and participle, but not an accusative and participle. 
Thus the construction of \éyoucay in this verse must be taken as an 
apposition to guvrijv, a voice that said, &c. So also must be explained 
the construction in xxvi. 14. 

Saul during the vision heard articulate sounds, a voice which spake 
to him, but his companions were only conscious of a sound from 
which they comprehended nothing. 

Of a similar supernatural communication to Hyrcanus the high 
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priest we have (Joseph. Ant. x11. 10. 3) gaol yap Srt...aurds év r@ 
vag Ouusdy pdvos ay 6 dpxrepeds dxotcce pwris ws ol mratdes avrod vevt- 
xyjxacw dpriws riv ’Avyribxov. In this case the sound was that of 
intelligible words. 


Laotr Daovir, rl pe Sudxers; Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou Me ? 
It is very noteworthy that in all the three accounts of the vision the 
Greek text of Saul’s name is a transliteration of the Hebrew, shewing 
that we have here a very close adherence to the words of Jesus. The 
Lord spake in the language of His people, and both the evangelist 
and the apostle have preserved for as this remarkable feature of the 
heavenly address. The only other place where the Hebrew form of 
Saul’s name is retained is in the speech of Ananias when (ix. 17) he 
comes to see the convert in his blindness. As he also had received 
@ communication from Jesus in connexion with Saul’s conversion, we 
can understand how the same form of the name would have been 
given to him. Moreover he was himself, to judge from his name, a 
Hebrew, and therefore that form would be most natural on his lips. 
pees in these cases St Luke always employs the Greek form of the 
word. 

Christ speaks of Himself as persecuted by Saul, because ‘in all the 
affliction of His people He is afflicted’ (Is. xiii. 9), and ‘ whoso toucheth 
them toucheth the apple of His eye’ (Zech. ii. 8). 


5. elwrev Sé, Tls ef, xipre, and he said, Who art thou, Lord? Saul 
is sensible of the divine nature of the vision, and shews this by his 
address. The appearance of Christ, though in a glorified body, must 
have been like that which He wore in His humanity, and since Saul 
does not recognize Jesus we may almost certainly conclude that 
he had not known Him in His ministerial life, 


6 8 and he said. The verb is needed for the sense in English, 
but the Greek could dispense with it, as is done below in verse 11. 
See also xix. 2. 


eyo) elpe “Incots, Sv od Sudxes, I am Jesus whom thou persecutest. 
The emphatic contrast of the pronouns is to be noticed, though it 
cannot be represented in a translation. In xxii. 8 St Paul gives the 
fuller form of the sentence, I am Jesus of Nazareth. The Lord speak- 
ing from heaven, and employing this His human name, at once and 
for ever puts an end to Saul’s rage and persecution. Him whom 
he must own as Lord is the same who was Jesus of Nazareth. Thus 
he sees, what his master Gamaliel had before suggested (v. 39), 
that to persecute ‘the Way’ is ‘to fight against God.’ 


5, 6. The words here omitted by the best MSS. have found their 
way into the text in this place from the desire of some early students 
of the Acts to make a complete narrative of Saul’s conversion by 
combining with what is here said the additional particulars given in 
xxvi, 14 and xxii. 10. To do this some slight adaptations of the 
words became necessary, and hence the form in the Text. recept, The 
excluded words are more in place in the personal narratives of 
St Paul than here, where the account is that of the historian. 
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6. adda avdornht, but arise. Saul had continued prostrate during 
the vision, just where he had been struck down at first. 


els rijy wéAwv, into the city. Here is another proof that the party of 
travellers had arrived very nearly at Damascus. Tradition here, as 
in many other instances, has fixed on a spot as the scene of this divine 
vision. Itis placed outside the eastern gate, and about a mile from 
the city. Such a situation answers very well, but its fitness is the only 
ground for attaching any weight to the tradition. 


6 re oe Set wrovety, what thou must do. It is very uncommon in N.T. 
Greek to find 8 7: in an indirect question, the usual form being ri. Cf. 
Matth. xx. 22, ox ofdare rt alreicOe, and numerous other instances. 
See also Winer-Moulton, p. 210. 

It will be noticed that, in xxvi. 16—18, St Paul gives an abstract 
of the labours for which Christ had designed him, and the words 
in that passage appear as a portion of the divine communication 
made before Saul entered Damascus. In that narrative however no 
mention is made of Ananias or his visit, but the Apostle has given 
instead a brief notice of the message which Ananias brought to him, 
and therein is contained a declaration of those things which Jesus in 
the vision only spake of as ‘what thou must do.’ 


7. of 8t dv8pes «.7.X., and the men which journeyed with him stood 
speechless. Cf. Dan. x. 7, ‘I Daniel alone saw the vision, for the men 
rit were with me saw not the vision, but a great quaking fell upon 

em. 

Saul was not only furnished with authority, but also with men who 
were to carry out his intentions and bring the prisoners to Jerusalem. 
Painters have represented the travellers as riding on horseback, but 
there is no warrant for this in any form of the narrative. 


elorijxecoav means here ‘remained fixed,’ ‘did not move.’ For they 
were not on their feet, but had been stricken down as well as Saul 
(xxvi. 14). 


iveds is found in LXX. Is. lvi. 10 «éves éveol, and in Epist. Jerem. 
41 éveov wh Suvdpevoy NadFoa. 


GkovovTes pty THS hwvijs, hearing the voice. On the case and its 
probable significance see above on verse 4. 


pasiva St Oewpotwres, but beholding no man. Oewpéw is used by 
Stephen. (vii. 56), ‘I behold the heavens opened.’ So here of the glo- 
rious vision of Jesus which Saul beheld but not his companions. In 
their astonishment, and guided by the sound, Saul’s companions lifted 
up their faces to the sky, but as with the words so with the appear- 
ance of Jesus; it was unseen by all but one, but to him was manifest 
enough to form a ground of his confidence in his Apostolic mission: 
‘Have I not seen Jesus Christ our Lord?’ (1 Cor. ix. 1). 


8. dvepypévov 8t...od5tv EBAerev, but when his eyes were opened 
he saw nothing. The vision had struck him blind. He opened his 
eyes, but their power had been taken away. Thus his physical con- 
dition becomes a fit representation of the mental blindness which he 
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afterwards (xxvi. 9) deplores: ‘I verily thought with myself that I 
ought to do many things contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth.’ 


apayeyotvres 84, but they led him by the hand and, &o. His 
sonirenone had seen nothing of the blinding glory, and "a0 saw all 
things as before. 


9. ninépas tpeis, three days. During this time we cannot but 
think the illumination of his mind was being enlarged by the Spirit. 
He had been convinced by the vision that Jesus was risen from the 
dead and ascended into heaven. But more than this was needed for 
the preparation of this mighty missionary. He himself (Gal. i. 16) 
speaks of God revealing His Son not only to but in him, and that his 
conferences were not with flesh and blood, and we are told below 
(ver. 12) that the coming of Ananias had been made known unto him 
by vision. To this solemn time of darkness may also perhaps be re- 
ferred some of those ‘visions and revelations of the Lord’ which the 
Apostle speaks of to the Corinthians (2 Cor. xii. 1—4). While his bodily 
powers were for a time in suspense, he may fitly describe himself as 
not knowing whether what he saw was revealed to him ‘in. the body 
or out of the body,’ and it was the spiritual vision only which saw the 
third heaven and paradise, and the spirit heard those ‘unspeakable 
words which it is not lawful for a man to utter.’ The Apostle no 
ress received other divine revelations while he was in retirement in 

abia. 


») pba It is impossible to discern any difference here between 
uy and what the sense could have been with od, and the absence of any 
such difference is made more apparent by the ov which follows twice 
over in the next clause. On the use of sx} in such sentences, of. 
Winer-Moulton, p. 610. 


Kal ox tpayev, and he did not eat. The mental anguish for 
a, time overpowered the natural craving for food. The newly-called 
Apostle was contemplating in all-its enormity his sin in persecuting 
the Church of Christ, and though there were times of comfort and 
refreshing before Ananias came, yet the great thought which filled 
Saul’s mind would be sorrow for his late mad and misdirected zeal, 
and so the three days of blindness formed a period of deep penitence. 


10—22. Sauu’s SIGHT RESTORED, Hz PREACHES IN Damascus. 


10. Hv 8é ris pabyris...’Avavlas. Now there was a certain disciple 
at Damascus, named Ananias. Of this disciple we have no further 
mention in Holy Writ except in chap. xxii. 12, where St Paul describes 
him as ‘a devout man according to the Law, having a good report of 
all the Jews which dwelt’ at Damascus. Whether he had become a 
Christian during the life of Jesus, or was among the Jewish converts 
on the Day of Pentecost or at some subsequent time, and had been 
forced to flee from Jerusalem by the persecution which followed on 
the death of Stephen, we are not told, but we can gather, from the 
words which he employs in expressing his reluctance to visit Saul, 
that he had much and trustworthy communication still with the Holy 
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City, for he knows both of the havock which the persecutor has 
caused, and of the purpose of his mission to Damascus. On the name 
Ananias see v. 1, note. 

On the sending of Ananias Chrysostom asks rl dyrore ovdéva Twv 
xopudalwy drocré\wy obre éxddecey ore dwéarethe xpos Thy Tod Ilavdou 
karéxnow; and answers the question thus: Sr: ovx éxpiv 3: dvOpwrwp 
évd-yeoOas GdAd Se’ avrod rot xpiorov' éwel xal ovros édldatey wey avrdy 
ovdév, éBdarice 52 pbvov. ' 


év dpdpart, in a@ vision. As Saul had been prepared for the visit by 
& vision, so Ananias is by a vision instructed to go to him. Dean 
Howson’s remarks (Life and Epistles of St Paul, 1.101) on this pre- 
paration and its similarity to the preparation of Peter and Cornelius 
deserve to be dwelt on. ‘The simultaneous preparation of the hearts 
of Ananias and Saul, and the simultaneous preparation of those of 
Peter and Cornelius—the questioning and hesitation of Peter and the 
questioning and hesitation of Ananias—the one doubting whether he 
might make friendship with the Gentiles, the other doubting whether 
he might approach the enemy of the Church—the unhesitating obedi- 
ence of each when the Divine will was made clearly known—the state 
of mind in which both the Pharisee and the Centurion were found— 
each waiting to see what the Lord would say unto them—this close 
analogy will not be forgotten by those who reverently read the two 
’ consecutive chapters, in which the baptism of Saul and the baptism of 
Cornelius are narrated in the Acts of the Apostles.’ When so much 
criticism has been expended to shew that the Acts is a work of fiction 
written at a late period to minimize certain differences supposed to 
exist between the teaching of St Paul and that of St Peter, it is well 
to know that others have seen, in these undoubted analogies, proofs 
of the working of a God who is ever the same, and who would have all 
men to be saved through Jesus Christ. 


11. éml thy pipnv Kadoupévyny evOetay, into the street which is 
called Straight. éxi with the accusative signifies ‘upon,’ and here the 
sense given by it is that of motion first to the street, and then along it. 

pon is only a word of late classical authors. In N.T. it is used in 
contradiction to rAareta, which is a wide, open space. So piyn=lane. 
It is found in like contrast in LXX. of Is. xv. 3; also it occurs in 
Tobit xiii. 18; Ecclus. ix. 7 wh mepiBdérov év piuats wédews, where the 
context suggests a reference to the less public and open places of the 
city. 

A long, straight street still rans through Damascus, and is probably 
(so persistent is every feature of Oriental life) the same in which 
Ananias found Saul in the house of Judas, 


12. dvaBrAéfy, he may receive his sight. Here we have drws with 
the conjunctive after a past tense. But as the event alluded to is yet 
in the future, it is easy to explain the construction. 


13. fovea dwo wodAov, I hate heard from many. These words 
seem to indicate a longer residence of Ananias in Damascus than he 
could have made if he had only left Jerusalem after the death of 
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Stephen; and so do the words (xxii. 12) which speak of his good 
report among all the Jews that dwelt at Damascus. And what a tale 
they tell us of Saul’s zeal against the Church. 


rots dylous wov, to Thy saints. The Christian converts were pro- 
bably called ‘saints,’ i.e. ‘holy persons,’ at avery early period after the 
death of Christ because of the marvellous outpourings of the Holy 
Spirit upon the first converts, cf. 1 Pet.i. 15. The word is of frequent 
occurrence in the greetings of St Paul’s Epistles. 


14. rots émadovpévovs rd Svopd cov, those that call on thy 
name. ‘To call on Christ’s name’ is equivalent to being a be- 
liever in Him. The expression is found in 1 Cor. i. 2 in apposition 
to ayo, and thus we see what in Pauline language is meant by 
‘saints’ when used of the whole body of the Christian Church. 


15. oxevos &Aoyns, a chosen vessel, Literally, ‘a vessel of elec- 
tion.’ This is a Hebrew form of expression. Cf. LXX. Jerem. xxii. 
28, where it is said of king Coniah that he is ws cxeios od ovk gore 
xpela. So in Hosea viii. 8 Israel is called oxefos &xpyorov. 

This qualitative genitive (where one noun serves to another in the 
place of an adjective) is a common construction in Hebrew because 
that language is poor in adjectives, : 

TOU doa. Td Svopd pov, to bear My name. This shall be the 
load which I will lay upon this My chosen servant. 

This use of the infinitive with the article in the genitive to express 
purpose or design is very common both in the LXX. and in the N.T. 
Greek. In the former it is the constant form for rendering the infini- 
tive with 5. Cf. Gen. i, 14 and almost every chapter in the Bible. In 
the N. T. the frequency of this usage is probably due to a familiarity 
with the LXX., though the classical writers use such a genitival in- 
finitive occasionally. Cf. Winer-Moulton, pp. 410, 411. 


évitrvoy eBvav, before the Gentiles. This was doubtless a revelation 
to Ananias, who as a devout Jew would not yet have contemplated 
the inclusion of the whole world in the Church of Christ. The Gentiles 
are placed first in the enumeration, because among them specially 
was Saul’s field of labour to be. For the wide spirit in which the 
Apostle embraced his commission, see Rom. i. 13, 14, &e. 

Kal Baowéwov, and kings. As before Agrippa (xxvi. 1, 82) and at 
Rome in consequence of the appeal unto Cesar. { 


16. vrip rov dvéparés pov mabey, to suffer for My name. It was 
- no light burden which the new convert was to bear. Cf. his own 
words (xx. 28), ‘the Holy Ghost witnesseth in every city, saying that 
bonds and afflictions abide me.’ The truth of this is borne out by 
that long list of the Apostle’s sufferings which he enumerates in his 
letter to the Corinthians (2 Cor. xi. 23—28), and the less detailed list 
in the same Epistle (vi. 4, 5). 
17. ZaevrA. See above on verse 4. 


© KUpws... Incovs. Ananias is guided to combine the name ‘Lord,’ 
which Saul had used when he beheld the vision of glory, with ‘Jesus’ 
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which Christ had Himself uttered in answer to Saul’s question, ‘Who 
art thou?’ Thus his mission would bring at once its warrant to the 
mind of Saul. He was now confirmed from without of the verity of 
all he had seen in the way, and would recognize in Ananias the 
teacher who was to explain to him what he should do. 


wryoOis wvetparos dylov, be filled with the Holy Ghost. On this 
occasion the hands laid on him to whom the gift was imparted were 
not those of an Apostle, except in so far as Ananias was Christ’s axé- 
crodos in this special case. 


18. og Aer(des, as it had been scales. The word denis is used by 
Hippocrates as a technical term for a disease of the eye, and Aerliw 
is found (Tobit iii. 17, xi. 13) used to describe the peeling-process by 
which such a disease was cured. xal éX\erlcOn awd rwv KdvOwy Tdv OpOar- 
ay atrod rd Nevxwpara, ‘and the whiteness pilled away from the 
corners of his eyes’ (A.V.). Aevxdmara is rendered in the margin 
(Tob. ii. 10) ‘white films’; they were clearly something like the ‘scales’ 
which caused Saul’s blindness, and a process for the cure thereof is 
called (iii. 17) Newlcas ra Nevxwuara, ‘to scale away the whiteness of 
Tobit’s eyes.’ St Paul (xxii. 11) ascribes his blindness to the glory of 
the heavenly light, and it may have been some secretion, caused by 
the intensity of that vision, which formed over them, and at his cure 
fell away. Some have thought that his constant employment of an 
amanuensis, and the mention of the large characters in which he 
wrote in his Epistle to the Galatians (vi. 11) ‘ye see in what large 
letters I have written to you,’ are indications that the Apostle 
suffered permanently in his eyesight from the heavenly vision. 

On the recovery of St Paul’s sight, Chrysostom remarks xai ta uh 
voploy pavraciay ris elvat Thy mnpwow, 5d Touro at Newldes. 

wal dvéBrabev, and he recovered his sight. Render thus also in the 
previous verse. 

kal dvaords éBarrleOy, and he arose and was baptized. In the 
fuller account (xxii. 16) we learn that the exhortation to be baptized 
was part of the message with which Ananias was charged, and so he 
was divinely commissioned to receive Saul thus into the Christian 
Church. 

19. Kal AaBdy rpodify, and when he had taken meat. Needed after 
his three days’ fast, but (says Calvin) ‘he refreshed not his body with 
meat until his soul had received strength.’ , 

éyévero 82...1jpépas twas, and he was certain days with the disciples 
which were at Damascus. ‘tyépas rwds is found again x. 48, xv. 36, 
xvi. 12, xxiv. 24 and xxv. 13, and in all cases the time indicated by 
them must have been brief. It was for this amount of time that 
Peter tarried with Cornelius; the words are applied to a short period 
spent by Paul and Barnabas at Antioch, to the time of St Paul’s 
stay at Philippi, to the short time during which Paul was detained 
at Caesarea before his hearing by Felix, and to a like period between 
the arrival of Festus and the visit which Agrippa made to salute him 
as the new governor. In most of these instances the time intended 
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must have been very brief, and it is important to notice this here, 
because in verse 23 we shall find another expression, juépa: lxaval, 
which is translated ‘many days’ and seems designed by the writer to 
indicate a somewhat longer period. It is clear, from the way in which 
‘disciples’ are here mentioned, that there was a numerous body of 
Christians in Damascus at this early period, Saul dwelt with them 
now not as an enemy but as a brother, by which name Ananias had 
been directed to greet him. 


20. éxtipvocev tov "Incotv x.t.X., he proclaimed Jesus that He is 
the Son of God. This is undoubtedly the correct reading. The 
preaching which was to be to the Jews a stumbling-block was that 
Jesus of Nazareth was the Christ, their long-expected Messiah. 

Saul went, as was Christ’s custom also, into the synagogues as the 
most likely places where to find an audience who would listen to his 
proclamation. His letters to the synagogues (ver. 2) were not delivered, 
but he came as the herald of one of higher authority than the chief 
priests. For St Paul’s constant practice of teaching in the Jewish 
synagogues see xiii. 5, xiv. 1, xvii. 1, 10, xviii. 4, 19, xix. 8. 

Chrysostom’s note on this practice from the first is Spa, evbéws 
Kddoxados jv ev Tals ouvaryuryais’ ovK yoxuvero Thy peraBodny, ovK 
édedolxes év ols Nauwpds vy TavTa Karahvwr* ovX ardws Fy dddoKados 
GANG ev rails cuvaywyais. 

The construction is not entirely simple, for a portion of the predica- 
tive clause has been attracted into the antecedent part of the sentence, 
The simpler order would have been éxhpuccev bre "Inoods éorw x.7.d. 
But xnptocew "Incovv (or Xptordév) had a distinct sense on the lips of 
the early Christians (cf. Acts viii. 5; 1 Cor, i. 23, &c.), which will 
account for the order of the words here. 


21. e&loeravro 8 wdvres, but all were amazed. Saul’s fame as a 
persecutor of Christians was apparently well known to the Jews of . 
Damascus, and the authorities of the synagogues may have been 
instructed beforehand to welcome him as a zealous agent. If so their 
amazement is easy to understand. Itis clear from what follows in 
this verse that they knew of his mission and the intention thereof, 
though Saul did not bring them his ‘commission and authority.’ We 
should gather also from the strong expression 6 wopOjoas ‘he that 
destroyed,’ used to describe Saul’s career in Jerusalem, that the 
slaughter of the Christians there had not been limited to the stoning 
of Stephen. 


Arrvla, twa...dydyy, came hither that he might bring. The sub- 
junctive after the past tense seems however to indicate that in the 
mind of the speaker the intention is still thought to be persistent. 
‘He came that he may (as he is resolved to do) bring,’ &c. 


22. Davros St paddov lveBuvaporvro, but Saul increased the more 
in strength, i.e. became more and more energetic in his labours, and 
the Holy Ghost gave him more power. His fitness for the labour on 
which he was entering was very great. He possessed all the Jewish 
learning of a zealous pupil of Gamaliel, and now that he had seen 
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Jesus in the glory of the Godhead, he could use his stores of learning 
for the support of the new teaching in such wise as to commend it to 
those Jews who were looking for the consolation of Israel. But these 
would naturally be the smallest portion of his hearers. The rest of 
the Jews were confounded. They heard their Scripture applied by a 
trained mind, and shewn to be applicable to the life of Jesus. They 
could not at this time make an attack on Saul, for they were paralysed 
by what they heard, and it was only when some time had elapsed that 
they resolved to continue in their rejection of Jesus, and then, at 
a later time, their persecution of Saul began. 


cupBiBdlov, proving. This word is used again xvi. 10 and translated 
there in A.V. ‘assuredly gathering.’ The idea conveyed by it is that 
of putting things side by side, and so making a comparison and form- 
ing a conclusion. Thus Saul, well equipped with a knowledge of the 
ancient Scriptures, set before his hearers a description of the Messiah 
as He is there portrayed, and relating the life history of Jesus, shewed 
them that in Him the Scriptures of the prophets had been fulfilled. 

The word is used often in the LXX. of teaching and instructing. 
Thus Exod. xviii. 16 xal cunfiBafw airods ra mpoordypara Oeod, where 
the sentence relates to judging between one and another. Cf. also 
Deut. iv. 9. 


23—25. A Prot acarmst Savr’s Lire. His Fuicur rrom Damascos, 


23. spépar ixaval, many days. As the visit to Jerusalem mentioned 
in ver. 26 seems to follow closely upon the events narrated in ver. 25, 
and as that visit was not made till after the retirement into Arabia of 
which St Paul speaks (Gal. i. 17, 18) thus: ‘Neither went I up to 
Jerusalem to them that were Apostles before me, but I went into 
Arabia and returned again unto Damascus. Then after three years I 
went up to Jerusalem to see Peter,’ we must place the visit to Arabia 
between the events recorded in ver. 22 and the fresh narration which 
commences in this verse. St Luke has marked, as it seems, the two 
periods as distinct by calling one time of residence ‘certain days,’ and 
the other ‘many days.’ The following seems to have been the order of 
events. Saul preached for ‘certain days’ in Damascus immediately after 
his conversion. He then made his journey into Arabia, either for preach- 
ing or for retirement and spiritual communion, after which he made 
@ second visit to Damascus, on which latter occasion his enemies 
sought to take his life. This latter visit is here spoken of as lasting 
‘many days.’ The words thus translated are used in several places of 
the Acts; as in this chapter, ver. 43, of the stay made by Peter at 
Joppa after the raising of Dorcas; also xviii. 18, of the time, ‘a good 
while,’ which St Paul spent in Corinth after he had been brought 
before Gallio; and in xxvii. 7 of the ‘many days’ of slow sailing 
during the Apostle’s voyage to Rome. It is clear from these examples 
that the period covered by the words is very indefinite, but if we 
reckon the ‘three years’ (Gal. i. 18) from Saul’s conversion, then the 
first and last times of residence in Damascus would be included in that 
period, and we need not then extend either the stay in Arabia or the 
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duration of this later visit to Damascus over a great while, especially 
if we remember that, to a Jew, one whole year with the end of the 


preceding and the beginning of the succeeding one was counted for 
three years. 


cuveBovdevoayro, they took counsel. The deliberation and previous 
preparation implied in this expression are such as would take place, 
not among the people who were ‘confounded’ by Saul’s first preach- 
ing, but when they had become enraged against him after his second 
visit, when his words would be even more full of power than before, 
by reason of the time spent in Arabia, in spiritual communion to pre- 
pare himself for the labours which God had set before him. 

24. byvacbn 8 rH ZavdAw fj EriBovAy atrav, but their plot was 
known to Saul. Perhaps the information was given by some of the 
Christian disciples, who would be well disposed to him from what 
they had heard from Ananias. These certainly manifested their zeal 
towards him in aiding him to make his escape from Damascus. 


mapernpovyro S& kal rds wiAas, and they watched the gates also. The 
gates were the places to which one fleeing from death would naturally 
make his way. St Paul says (2 Cor. xi. 32), of the circumstances 
under which this plot was made against his life, that ‘in Damascus 
the governor (6 ¢@vdpxns) of king Aretas kept the city of the Damas- 
cenes with a garrison, desirous to apprehend me.’ Hence it appears 
that it was no mere attack made by the Jews resident in Damascus, 
but they had gained the support of the authorities for the time being. 
We do not know enough of the history of Syria and Arabia at this 
period to be able to explain with certainty how an ethnarch of Aretas, 
who was king of Arabia Petrwa, came to be holding Damascus. But 
we do know (Joseph. Ant. xvi11. 3. 1—4) that Aretas had been at 
war with Herod Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee, who in consequence of 
his attachment to his brother Philip’s wife, had forsaken his own 
wife, who was the daughter of Aretas, Herod had appealed to Rome, 
and had been promised the help of the Roman power, but the death 
of Tiberius (4.p. 37) checked the march of Vitellius, the Roman 
governor of Syria, into Arabia, and he thereupon returned to Antioch. 
It may have been that Aretas, encouraged by this withdrawal, had 
advanced, and in the general confusion had taken possession of 
Damascus. He had, in a former stage of the war, destroyed the 
army of Herod; and some of the Jews, who hated Herod, spake of 
this destruction of his troops as a divine judgment for his murder 
of John the Baptist. We can understand then that the Jews in 
Damascus might under such circumstances favour Aretas, and in re- 
turn for their support be aided by his ethnarch in an attempt on the 
life of Saul. 

Or the occupation of Damascus by Aretas may have been (as Dean 
Howson suggests) in consequence of the change of policy which took 
place so widely at the death of Tiberius; and Caligula, in contradic- 
tion of what his predecessor had been designing, to crush Aretas, 
may have put the Arabian king in command of the city of Damascus 
for a time. 
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25. dAaBdvres 88 of palyral adrod k.t.A., but his disciples took him 

night and, &. This well-supported reading favours the explana- 
tion of tyépa: ixavyal given in verse 23. On his second visit to 
Damascus, more than ever filled with the Spirit, he stayed long 
enough to gather about him a band of followers who accepted him 
as their leader in spiritual things. 


Sud rod relxous, through the wall, i.e. by some opening in the wall, 
on which probably stood, as is often the case in Eastern cities, some 
of the dwelling-houses. In 2 Cor. xi, 33 St Paul says,and through 
@ window in a basket was I let down by the wall and escaped.’ Such 
apertures can be found in the walls of houses in all defenced cities, 
and it was by such a way that Rahab let the spies escape from Jericho 
(Josh. ii. 15), and Michal aided David’s escape (1 Sam. xix. 12). The 
basket here mentioned (oxvpis) is of the same kind as that spoken of 
(Matth. xv. 37) at the feeding of the Four Thousand in the mountain 
district west of the Sea of Galilee. It appears to have been large 
and soft, fit for carrying a great quantity of miscellaneous articles 
from the plain into the hills, while the baskets (xéq:voc) spoken of at 
the feeding of the Five Thousand (Matth. xiv. 20) were such as the 
multitude, which in that case had followed Jesus on foot out of the 
cities, would be likely to carry in their hands. In a basket of the 
former — Saul might easily be wrapped and then lowered over the 
city wall. 


26—31. Sav visirs JERUSALEM. HB Is SENT AWAY TO TARSUS. 
Tur CHURCHES HAVE Rest, 


26. lesa vide s St els ‘Iepovoadrp, and when he was come to 
Jerusalem. Saul had never visited Jerusalem since the day when 
he set out on his inquisitorial journey to Damascus, and as he had 
- been a long time in Arabia since then, his name may very well have 
fallen out of the memory of many in the Holy City, or knowing little 
of what had happened to him in the meantime they might esteem 
him still only as their determined enemy. 


érel(pafey ko\AacGar r. p., he assayed to join himself to the dis- 
ciples. If as a Jew he had gone to Alexandria or any other city 
where Jews were numerous, his first thought would have been to 
search out his co-religionists; so he acts now. He seeks to join the 
Christian community. But his own language (Gal. i. 16) shews us 
that he had made no attempt to spread the news of his changed feel- 
ings among the Christian congregations. ‘I conferred not with flesh 
and blood,’ he says, ‘but I went into Arabia, and returned to 
Damascus.’ An absence of three years, mainly in a region whence 
little news could come of his conversion and labours, and the 
memory of what evil he had done in days gone by, was enough 
to Justify some hesitation about receiving him, on the part of the 
disciples, 


Kal wavres époBovvro airdéy, and they were all afraid of him. 
The rendering of xal by but (A.V.) is unjustifiable. There is not 
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any adversative sense. Saul tried to become a member of the Church, 
and they were not willing to receive him. 

In Gal. i. 18 St Paul says his wish was to see Peter, and this we 
can very well understand, for though Saul had received his com- 
mission directly from Jesus, there were many things in the history 
of the life of Christ which could be best learned from the lips of him 
who had been with Jesus from the commencement of His ministry. 
an at first Saul came to the Christians at Jerusalem as an ordinary 

eliever. 


pt awvrrevovres K.7T.X., not believing that he was a disciple. From 
this we can see how little was known in Jerusalem of the history of 
Saul since his conversion, and we can understand those words of his 
own (Gal. i. 22), ‘I was unknown by face unto the churches of 
Juda which were in Christ.’ God had been training him for his 
work among the Gentiles, and although he was brought to Jerusalem 
that all might know that the Gospel was one, and that Saul was sent 
forth even as the Twelve, yet no attempt is made by St Luke at this 
point, where, according to some theories, it might have been most 
expected, to set forth the unanimity of Paul and Peter. It is left for 
St Paul himself to tell us of his desire to see Peter, and the historian 
only says they all were afraid of him. 


27. BapvdBas 82 «.7.X., but Barnabas took him and brought him to 
the Apostles, i.e. to such of the Apostles as happened to be then in Jeru- 
salem. During a short space of fifteen days it is easy to understand 
that all but Peter and James might be absent from Jerusalem. St 
Paul tells us he only saw these two during his visit (Gal. i. 19), and 
all that he says is perfectly consistent with St Luke’s narrative. 
Barnabas, who introduced Saul to the Apostles, has already been 
mentioned as a Levite of Cyprus (iv. 36), and from the proximity of 
Cyprus to Cilicia, and the distinction of the schools of Tarsus, a 
conjecture has been hazarded that Barnabas may have been known to 
Saul before they came to Jerusalem. This would explain how it came 
to pass that while the other disciples were afraid of him, Barnabas 
listened to his statement and repeated it to the rest of the Church. 


émAa os avréy. This verb, which signifies to take hold of a 
person by the hand for the purpose of leading, is generally constructed 
with the genitive of the limb (as r7s xepds) or of the person (av7od). 
When as here the accusative follows it, the construction appears due 
to the other verb (iya7yev), so that the whole idea ‘took and led’ must 
be taken as requiring this case. 


was dv ty 63@ K.7.A., how he had seen the Lord in the way. It is 
worthy of notice in how many forms the statement of the appear- 
ance of Jesus to Saul is repeated. This was indeed the turning- 
ae the Apostle’s life, Jesus of Nazareth seen as the glorified Son 
Oo : 


trappyoidcuro, he had spoken boldly (as in verse 29). Whether 
the knowledge of Barnabas on this subject was derived from Saul 
himself or from other sources we are not told, but in the political 
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turmoil of the times (see ver. 24, note) we may easily suppose that 
the teachings of a preacher who appeared for a brief space, and then 
retired from Damascus, and who had only lately reappeared, would 
not be widely known among the Church at Jerusalem. 


28. «al qv per’ abreév, and he was with them, i.e. for the fifteen 
days during which his visit lasted he was received into the fellowship 
of the Church. 


On clo-ropevopevos kal exrropeudpevos see note on i. 21, 


29. Tischendorf marks the beginning of this verse at éAd\er, and 
not, as other editors, at rappnocafdpuevos. 


Adrge te kal cuveliire. wpds rods “EAAnvoras, and he spake and 
disputed against the Grecians. These ‘E\Ayuoral were the Greek 
Jews at whose instigation Stephen had been put todeath. Now Saul, 
who had consented unto that martyrdom, is exposed to the like 
persecution, The very same word (cu{yreiy, to dispute) is here used 
which was employed to describe the controversies with the proto- 
martyr (vi. 9), and it is found nowhere else in this book. But it is 
worth notice that the attack is now reversed. The Grecians disputed 
with Stephen, now Saul disputes with them. Chrysostom comments 
thus on Saul’s preaching to the Greeks: éxetvot yap of GAAor ovde det 
aurov 70é\noav ol Badets ‘EBpaios. 

ol 8 drexelpow dvelety avrdév, but they sought to slay him. The 
game expression is used above (verse 23) of the attempts of Saul’s 
enemies In Damascus. 


80. drvyvévres 82 of d8eAdol, and when the brethren were aware of it. 
The disciples in Jerusalem, just as those in Damascus, got informa- 
tion about the plot which was being laid against Saul. 


Katiyayov avrov els Kaurdpaay, they brought him down to 
Cesarea, i.e. to the seaport so called, not to Cmesarea Philippi, for 
the latter place was only touched by the road which led from Tyre to 
Damascus. The former was a place from which Tarsus could be 
reached either by sea or by the road which ran northward along the 
coast of Syria. 


es T v, to Tarsus, where he was born, and which perhaps, 
next to Jerusalem, would appear to be the best centre from which his 
work could be carried on. For an account of Tarsus and its fame as 
a seat of heathen learning, see Dict. of the Bible. 


31. t perv ody &cKAnola...clptivyv, so the Church throughout ail 
Judea and Galilee and Samaria had peace. The sense is that the 
whole Christian body enjoyed a time of quiet, not as A.V. (with Tezt. 
recept.), the various congregations. The cause of this peace for the 

istians was that the attention of their persecutors, the Jews, 
was turned from them to resist the attempt made by Caligula (Joseph. 
Ant. xvi. 8. 2) to have his statue erected in the Temple at Jeru- 
salem. This profanation was averted partly by the determined opposi- 
tion of the Jews, and partly by the intercession of king Agrippa with 
the mad emperor, 
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xard with the genitive of place, as here, implies the spreading of 
the act or condition spoken of over and throughout the place men- 
tioned. Of, Luke iv. 14 ¢ijun dtn\@ew xab’ GAns THs wepxwpov, ‘the 
fame went forth over all the surrounding district.’ 

Examples of this sense are not very common, but it occurs in verse 
42 below and in Acts x. 37. 


32—35. Prsrer HEALS A Paratytio at Lyppa. 


82. 8d wavrov, through all quarters. The history now turns from 
Saul to Peter, to shew us that when the former had been prepared for 
his special work, the latter was taught by revelation that the time had 
arrived for the next and complete extension of the Church among all 
nations. Peter had been labouring, as no doubt all the rest of the 
Twelve also (for we have seen that only two were at Jerusalem when 
Saul came thither), in building up the Churches in Juda and Samaria, 
and the narrative of two miracles which follow in the history makes 
intelligible to us the position of Peter when Cornelius is warned to ~ 
send for him. 

On the connexion of this portion of the history with the preceding 
Chrysostom says péd\Acc wept Iérpov Aéyew, xal Sri wxpds rods aylous 
xdreow. ty’ ouv wh PbBou rovro vouloy tis, wmpbrepoy ws elxov al éxxAn- 
alas Sinyetrat, Sexvds Sri Stwypds Sre Fv, ev ‘Iepocodvpors Fv, Sre Se 
wayraxot év dopadelg ra ris éxxAnolas, Tore Nocwdy cal 7d ‘IepooddAuma 
ddlnow: ovrws qv Oepyds ouov Kal aoqpodpds. od yap éweidy elpyyn Fv 
évourve under deta@at rns abrov wapovolas. 

Tovs dylovs. See note on verse 13. 


Av88a, Lydda. The Hebrew Lod, 1 Chron. viii. 12. It was after- 
wards called Diospolis. It was near to Joppa, and a day’s journey 
from Jerusalem. Josephus (Ant. xx. 6, 2) calls it ‘a village not less 
than a city in largeness.’ 


83. & trav éxrd Kataxelpevoy «.7.X., which had kept his bed 
eight years. There could therefore be no doubt cast upon the miracu- 
lous nature of his cure. 


84. ldral oe "Incots Xpwrrés, Jesus Christ maketh thee whole. As 
in the cure of the cripple at the Temple gate (iii. 6), the Apostle makes 
known that he is but the messenger, and that the healer is Christ, 
We are not told that Auneas was a disciple, but it may be inferred 
that he was among ‘the saints,’ and that thus Peter was brought unto 
him. 

Kal orpacov. The noun 7H «Xlvyy, or some equivalent, must be 
understood after this verb. 


35, Kal elSav avrév wavres, and they all saw him. No doubt his 
case of eight-years-long paralysis was well known to the dwellers in 
the village and neighbourhood, and to see such a one about in their 
midst again would be a cause for general remark and enquiry into 
the manner of his restoration. ‘When the Scripture saith all it doth 
not comprehend every one, how many soever it noteth, but it putteth 
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all for the more part, or for many, or for the common sort of men’ 
(Calvin on this verse). 

Tov Ddpwva, Saron. The O.T. Sharon. It is doubtful whether 
by this name is intended some village in the neighbourhood of Lydda 
or the whole district known as the ‘plain of Sharon,’ and extending 
along the coast from Joppa to Cesarea. No place of this name has 
been noticed in the neighbourhood, and as in the original the word 
has the article, ‘the Sharon,’ it is better to refer it to the district. 


ottives Eréotpepay él Tov Kiptov, and they turned unto the Lord. 
éorts in this an similar sentences is almost like the Latin quippe qui, 
when it can be rendered ‘and in fact.’ So here the force of this 
strengthened relative is somewhat of this kind, ‘they saw him, and as 
a fact in consequence of their seeing, they turned.’ 


36—43. Dorcas RAISED TO Lirg. Pxrrer’s Sray at Joppa. 


86. év “Iérmy, in Joppa. The seaport town on the coast of 
Palestine almost directly west from Jerusalem. For its history, see 
Dict. of the Bible. 

pabyrpra, a (female) disciple. The word is only found here in N.T. 
and is rare in other Greek authors. It is probably used to shew that 
under the Gospel there is no distinction between male and female 
(Gal. iii. 28), all alike are disciples. 

Taf.dd, Tabitha. This is the Aramaic form of a Hebrew word 
(found 2 Sam. i. 19) which signifies a gazelle, which is also the mean- 
ing of the Greek Aopxds. 

wAypns ayalav toywy, full of good works. A favourite form of 
Praia vid vith st due. Gp. ‘Btephon full of faith and power’ 
(vi. 8); Elymas, ‘full of all subtilty’ (xiii. 10); and the Ephesians 
‘fall of wrath’ (xix. 28). The sense is ‘given up to’ or ‘devoted to.’ 

87. deVevjcacay airny drobavety, that she fell sick and died. 
The proceedings which followed on her death are evidence of its 
reality. The probable reason for deferring the burial was the know- 
ledge that Peter was close at hand, and the hope of the disciples that 
the power of Jesus might be exercised through him for the restoration 
to life of so eminent a disciple as Dorcas, 

Aovoravres 5é, and when they had washed her. No doubt it was the 
women who prepared the body for burial, but the historian, speaking 
generally, writes not Aotcaca: but the masculine, 


38. mapakadovyres, M7 dxvijoys Sedbetv ews tpav, entreating him, 
Delay not to come on to us. Thus deNOety has its full force, which is 
lostin A.V. Itis as though their supplication were, ‘We have heard 
of the mighty works which Jesus has wrought by thy hands; extend 
thy journey to us, for we are in great need.’ 

89. dvacras 8 Ilérpos, and Peter arose. We may be sure that 
the Apostle knew, by the Spirit, that it would ple#se God to do some- 
thing for the help of the distress at Joppa when he set out with the 
messengers. 
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kal raplernocay avte mace. al xypar Kraloven, and all the 
widows stood by him weeping. These were the women who, with the 
dead Dorcas, had been busy in the good works to which they were all 
devoted. The petition of such a company was sure to have power 
with the Apostle, and their action shews how they place the good deeds 
of her whom they had lost far above their own. The x7pa: became a 
recognized class of women earnest in good works and separate from 
the world. See the directions concerning them which St Paul gives to 
Timothy, 1 Tim. v. 3—5, 9, 11, 16. 


40. ixBaddv 82...6 [lérpos, but Peter put them all forth. Cf. 
Christ’s action (Matth. ix. 25) at the raising of Jairus’ daughter, on 
which occasion Peter had been present. 


kal Oelg ta yovara wy bEaro, and kneeled down and prayed. For 
the first part of the phrase, of. vii. 60. St Peter’s request no doubt 
here was that the consolation to be given to these mourners might be 
the restoration of the dead woman to life. 


kal émorpépas mpés tO copa, and turning him to the body. 
When he felt within him that his prayer would be answered. 


Tadd dvadornh, Tabitha, arise. If St Peter spake in the Aramaic 
dialect, as is most probable, his utterance Tabitha cumi must have 
been nearly the same as that of our Lord (Mark v. 41), Talitha cumi, 
at the raising of the daughter of Jairus. But when we find both these 
utterances interpreted in the places where they occur, it is astonishing 
that some should suggest that the Tabitha of this verse is an adapta- 
tion of the Talitha of the Gospel. 


41. gwvijous St trois dylouvs xal tds xrpas, and when he had 
called the saints and widows, These words make it evident that the 
petition sent to Peter had been the supplication of the whole Christian 
Church of Joppa, ‘Come on unto us and help us,’ 


42. «aQ’ Sdns tijs “Iérmns. See above, verse 31, note. 


kal érlerevoay wool énl tiv xiptov, and many believed on the 
Lord. There seems to be intended by these words a fuller acceptance 
of the faith of Jesus than when it is said ‘they turned to the Lord’ 
ee above, ver. 35). The belief here wrought by the resurrection of 

orcas is like that mentioned (John xi. 45) of those who were won to 
the faith by the raising of Lazarus. 


48. vpépas txavds. On the indefinite nature of the length of time 
indicated here, see verse 23, note. 


wapa Tie Bineve Bupoet, with one Simon a tanner. The trade of 
a tanner was held as abominable by the Jews. A wife, it is said, could 
claim a divorce from a husband who became a tanner. See Mishna 
Khethuboth vu. 10 where is recorded the following story: ‘It hap- 
pened at Sidon that a tanner died, and left a brother who was also a 
tanner. The sages held that his (childless) widow had a right to 
plead, Thy brother I could bear but I cannot bear thee, and so in this 
case the woman might refuse to marry her husband’s brother.’ 

It is a sign that in the mind of St Peter some usages and pre- 
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judices of the Jews were already becoming of small account, when he 
makes his abode at the house of Simon a tanner. Such a step prepares 
us for the history of the next chapter, where he is instructed to go and 
preach to and baptize the Gentile Cornelius. 


CHAPTER X. 


Readings varying from the Text. recept. 
1. qv omitted with NABCEL. Vulg. has ‘erat.’ 
5. Leva twa with ABC. Vulg. ‘Simonem quemdam.’ 


6. ovdros NaAjoet co Th ce Set worety Omitted with NABCELP. The 
Vulg. represents these words. 


7. For rg KopynXly read atr@ with SABCE. Vulg. ‘qui loque- 
batur illi.’ 


Omit adrov after olxerav, with NABCE. 
10. édyévero for éwérecer with NABC. Vulg. ‘cecidit.’ 


11. Omit éx’ airdv after xaraBatvov with NABCE. The words are 
not represented in the Vulg. 


dedenévov xai omitted with NABCE. They are not represented 
in the Vulg. 


12. xalrd Onpla omitted with NABC. Unrepresented in Vulg. 
16. ed@d¢ for rddw with NABCE. Vulg. ‘statim.’ 
17. xal before iSov omitted with NAB. Unrepresented in Vulg. 


21. rods awecradpévous awd rou KopynNlov xpos abréy omitted with 
NABDELP, and unrepresented in Vulg. 


28. dvaords for o Ilérpos with NABD. Vulg. ‘surgens.’ 
30. yvnorevwy xal omitted with NABC. Unrepresented in Vulg. 
@pay omitted with NABOCD. 


32. 6s wapayerdpevos Aadyoe: gor omitted with NAB. Not repre- 
sented in Vulg. 


$3. ‘ov xvpfov for roi Oeo8 with NABCE. Vulg. ‘Domino.’ 
89. éopev omitted with NABCDE. 


48. “Incot Xpiorrov for rov xuplov with NABE. Vulg. has ‘Domini 
Jesu Christi.’ 


Cu. X.1—8. CoRNELIUS I8 DIVINELY WARNED TO SEND FOR PETER. 


1. St Luke now brings to our notice the circumstances which at- 
tended the first preaching of the Gospel to the Gentiles. The Apostles, 
though informed by Christ’s commission that they were to ‘teach all 
nations,’ yet tarried the Lord’s leisure, and waited till the Spirit, who 
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was their constant guide, shewed them a door opened for such exten- 
sion of their labours. The first Gentile converts seem to have been 
living in some sort of communion with the Jews of Cwsarea, for Cor- 
nelius, the representative figure among them, was ‘of good report 
among all that nation,’ but yet from the complaints of the brethren 
at Jerusalem, when they heard what Peter had done, we can see that 
Cornelius was one of the ‘sinners of the Gentiles.’ ‘Thou wentest in 
to men uncircumcised and didst eat with them’ expresses the shock 
which the strict observers of the Law experienced in this new develop- 
ment of the Church; and even Peter himself, though chosen to inau- 
gurate the preaching to the Gentiles, was not always proof against the 
et and remonstrances of his brethren of the Circumcision (Gal. 
ii. 12). 

dviip 8€ rus. The substantive verb is omitted by the best authori- 
ties. The rendering would therefore be, Now a certain man...which 
gave much alms...saw in a vision. 

Ceesarea is the same place which is mentioned viii. 40, and was 
usually the residence of the Roman Procurator (see xxiii. 23—26, xxv. 
1—4). The soldiers over whom Cornelius was centurion were the 
necessary troops to support the state and authority of the Roman 
representative, who at this time was Herod Agrippa, whom Claudius 
had made king over Judea and Samaria. 


évépare KopyijAtos, by name Cornelius. The name shews he was a 
Roman, and perhaps he may have been of the famous Cornelian Gens. 
But there were also many plebeians of this name, for Sulla (Appian 
B.C. 1.100) bestowed the Roman franchise on 10,000 slaves and called 
them after his own name, ‘Cornelii.’ 


éxarovrapxns, a centurion. We find also the Latin word xevruplwy in 
N.T. (Mark xv. 39, 44, 45). The centurion’s was not a distinguished 
office. He was commander of the sixth part of a cohort, i.e. of half a 
maniple. The name must have been given to such officer when his 
command was over a hundred men. The Roman legion in these times 
was divided into ten cohorts, and each cohort into three maniples, so 
that the nominal strength of the legion would be 6000 men. 


& omelpns, of the band, i.e. the cohort. See Polyb. x1. 23. 1 rovro 
be Kadelras ouvTaypa Tov wefay wapd ‘Pwyalos xodpris. Such a troop 
was stationed in Jerusalem at the time of the Crucifixion (Matth. 
xxvii. 27). ometpa is found in the LXX, used of Jewish troops (Judith 
xiv. 11; 2 Macc. viii. 23, xii. 20, 22). 


THs Kadoupévyns “Iraducis, called the Italian band. The name at 
first would be given to it from the country in which it was raised, but 
no doubt it would afterwards be recruited from other parts, and yet 
still retain its original title. Tacitus (Hist. 1. 59 &c.) mentions an 
Italian legion. A centurion of a similar band, which was styled 
‘Augustan,’ is mentioned (xxvii. 1) below. 


2. coo eBils, a devout man, i.e. he was a worshipper of the true 
God, but not joined himself to the Jews in the observance of the 
Law. The language of St Peter in verse 28 shews us that he was not 
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a proselyte. It is noteworthy that wherever in the N.T, we find men- 
tion made of Roman centurions they appear to have been good men, 
. Matth. viii. 5; Luke vii. 2, xxiii. 47. 


ody travtl Te olkw attod, with all his house. The earnestness of his 
devotion to God is evidenced by the character of his household. (Cf. 
Abraham’s character, Gen. xviii. 19.) If his family be here meant, 
he had instructed them in the worship of God, and had provided that 
those who attended on him should also be of the same character. The 
soldier, whom he sends to Peter, is called edaeB7s likewise. Chrysos- 
tom says here dxotowper door Tw olkelwy. apedod per. 


To Kag, to the people. This must mean the Jewish people among 
whom he was stationed. So of the centurion mentioned Luke vii. 5 
it is said by the Jews ‘He loveth our nation and hath built us a syna- 
gogue.’ 

Sed Tov Gcod Starravrés, praying to God always. This devo- 
tional habit of the centurion is manifested through the whole narra- 
tive. See especially verse 30. 


8. dev tv dpdpare davepes, he saw in a vision openly, i.e. he was 
not in a trance, as we read afterwards concerning Peter, but was 
einployed in prayer when the angel appeared. See below ver. 30. 


doe wept Spav évdrny, about the ninth hour. The weet makes the 

. point of time less definite. Cornelius was observing the Jewish hour 
Prayer, and at some time during his devotions the vision was seen 
y . : 

| dyyeXov rod Geod, an angel of God, called in verse 30 dynp & écbqri 

appa. 

4. 6 8 drevicas, and when he had fastened his eyes on him. The 
dazzling brightness of the vision would first rivet the centurion’s gaze, 
and the terror would come afterwards when he realized that he was in 
the presence of an angel, Cf. Manoah’s alarm from a similar cause. 
Judges xiii. 21, 22. 


ree When found in classical Greek, which is rare, this word 
has the sense of ‘terrible.’ It occurs twice in the LXX. with the 
meaning ‘afraid’ as here. Cf. Ecclus. xix, 24 and 1 Macc. xiii. 2, 
eldey tov Aaoy Ort éorly Evrpomos Kal Eupofos. 


wl ior, kipve; what is it, Lord? His words express his readiness to 
do whatever he may be bidden. 


al wrpocevxal cov kal ai ddenpootvar cov dvéByoay, thy prayers and 
thine alms have gone up. dvaBalyw is used Ezek. viii. 11 of the rising 


up of the cloud of incense, and this is the figure here. Cf. Rev. viii. 
3, 4, also Rev. v. 8, ‘vials full of odours which are the prayers of 
saints.’ See too Ps, cxli. 2. 

els pvnpso-vvov turpoo lev rod Ocov, for a memorial before God. They 
have bean such that God remembers them and is now about to answer 
them. The portion of the meal-offering which the priest was com- 
manded to burn upon the altar to be an offering of a sweet savour 
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unto the Lord (Lev. ii. 2) was called a pvnuécuvoy, and the allusion is 
to offerings of this kind. Cf. the words of the angel (Tobit xii. 12), ‘I 
did bring the remembrance (u»nudéovvov) of your prayers before the 
Holy One.’ 


6. The words omitted from the text in this verse (see notes on 
readings) are an adaptation of xi. 14, where St Peter is giving an 
account of his visit to Cornelius, and are another example of the 
desire naturally prevalent to make the narrative complete in the early 
chapters by adding on the margin any particulars which can be 
gathered from the subsequent narrative. Put at first as marginal 
illustrations and expansions, they found in early times their way into 
the text through the agency of copyists. 


7 ods S& drydOev x.7.X., and when he was departed. The reality 
(see dayepws in verse 3) of the angelic presence is strongly marked by 
this language, which speaks of his going away just as if he had. been 
any human visitor. 


TOV mee epreee ree avte, of those that attended on him. So of 
the judges in the History of Susanna (verse 7), otro. mpocexaprépour ev 
77 olxiga *Iwaxeiy., ‘These kept much at Joachim’s house,’ where ‘keep’ 
is in the sense still common in the Universities and elsewhere, of 
‘live,’ ‘abide,’ ‘dwell.’ So here the soldier was attached to the personal 
service of Cornelius. Compare that other centurion’s retinue (Luke 
vii. 8) where the master says to one ‘Go,’ and his order is at once 
obeyed. 


8 deénynod dravra avrots, when he had declared all things 
unto them. The confidence which Cornelius placed in those who at- 
tended on him is shewn by this open communication with them at 
once on the subject of his vision. They had known all his former 
hopes and prayers, and so were fit persons to be made sharers in what 
seemed to be the answer. 


9—16. PETER IS PREPARED BY A VISION FOR THE COMING OF CORNELIUS’ 
MESSENGERS, 


9. dvéBy Ilérpos él 1d Spa, went up upon the housetop. With the 
flat roofs of houses, to which access could be obtained from outside with- 
out passing through the rooms of the building, the housetop formed a 
convenient place for retirement. It was the place chosen by Samuel 
(1 Sam. ix. 25, 26) for his conference with Saul before he anointed 
him king. Cp. also 2 Sam. xi. 2. 


mpocevtacar, to pray. We find that the housetop was used as a 
lace for religious observances (Jer. xix. 13, xxxii. 29; Zeph. i. 5). 
hese are instances of worship paid to false gods; and we find a 
similar example of altars on the top of the roofs of a part of the 
Jewish temple (2 Kings xxiii. 12) LXX., ra Ovovacrjpia ra él rod 
Swparos Tov vrepwou”Axas, but in Nehemiah (viii. 16) at the celebration 
of the Feast of Tabernacles we read xal érolncay éavrois oxyvas avnp éxt 
tov dwuaros avroy. So that these places were not used only for pur 
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poses of idolatrous worship, though in the O.T. they are noticed most 
frequently in that connexion, 


wept dSpav ikrny, about the sixth hour, i.e. midday, and the second 
of the Jewish stated hours of prayer. We see from verses 23 and 24 
that the journey from Joppa to Caesarea occupied more than one day, 
so that the vision of Cornelius took place on the day before the 
trance of St Peter, and the messengers had time almost to accomplish 
their journey before the Apostle, by his vision, was prepared to receive 
them. The distance between the two places was 80 Roman miles. 


10. «wpdorwavos, very hungry. The word is found nowhere else. 


HPerev yeboarGar, he would have eaten. -yetouar is not commonly 
used for taking a meal, but (LXX. Gen. xxv. 30) the hungry Esau says 
yctoov pe aro TOU énuaros TOU rupod. 

ip aulgpders hed St abrav, but while they made ready. The persons 
to whom reference is made in avrwy have been in no way indicated, 
but the mind readily supplies the olxéra: to whom the wish for food 
would be communicated. 


éyévero én’ atrov Excracis, he fell into a trance. The word €xoracts 
is used by the LXX. (Gen. ii. 21) of the deep sleep sent upon Adam, 
and also (Gen. xv. 12) of that which came upon Abraham, when it 
was revealed unto him that his seed should be captives in a strange 
land, before they entered on the possession of Canaan. In like manner 
here, the vision was disclosed mentally to St Peter, all things being 
presented to him as in a dream. 

Chrysostom says, ri dori Exoracis; wvevparixy, pyol, Oewpla yé-yover 
airy. Tov cwparos, ws ay elry Tis, éféorn 4 Yuxi}. 

1l. Kal Oewpel rov otpavdy dvepypévov, and he beholdeth heaven 
opened. For Gewpéw of the vision of things heavenly, cf. vii. 56, ix. 
7. The opened heaven made it clear to Peter that the teaching of the 
vision was sent from God. 

oxevds Tr ds SOdyny peydAny, thrcapow dpxats kaltépevon én rijs 
yiis, @ certain vessel as it had been a great sheet let down by four 
corners upon the earth. The word dpyai is used (LXX. Exod. xxviii. 
23, xxxix. 15) of the extremities of the high-priest’s breastplate to 
which rings were to be attached for fastening it upon the ephod. 
What St Peter saw was an extended sheet, the four corners of which 
were held up as it were by cords let down from the four extremities of 
the opened sky. The significance of the outstretched sheet, as a 
figure of the wide world, and the four corners as the directions into 
which the Gospel was now to be borne forth into all the world has often 
been dwelt upon, 

12. d& @ tripxey, in which were, i.e. as it seemed in the vision. 

wavra Tad terpamoda «.7.A., all manner of fourfooted beasts and 
creeping things of the earth and fowls of the air. The vision re- 
presented the entire animal creation. There were present living 
creatures typical of each kind, not a multitude of the same sort of 
birds and beasts. 


14—2 
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13. dvacrds [lérpe Gioov xal daye, rise, Peter, kill and eat. He 
was hungry before he fell into the trance. In the vision there is 
presented the means of satisfying his hunger. But with this there 
comes an instruction to disregard the Mosaic distinction about clean 
and unclean meats. His waking mind is able to interpret this, and 
he sees that now all nations alike are to be included among God’s 

le, 
F On avacras Chrysostom remarks tows éwl yovara xelpevos elie Thy 
érraciay. And then he continues éri dé xal Getov yv 7d yuvdpevov Sij\ov 
& re Tov dyvwoev ldciv xaraBaivoy, &k re rou év éxardce yevéoOa. 7d de 
kal puvay éxetOev évexOqvat, xal To tpls rovTo yevéoOal, xai Tov ovpavoy 
dveqyOnvat, cat ro éxetOev Fxew, Kal To éxet avapwracOyva. wadw péyo 
Setypa Tov Oetov elvat TO paypa. 


14. prySapes, xipte, not so (by no means), Lord. Cf. Ezek. iv. 14, 
where the prophet being shewn that the children of Israel shall eat 
defiled bread among the Gentiles, exclaims in words very like St 
Peter’s, ‘There never came abominable flesh into my mouth.’ For 
the care with which the devout Jew observed the ceremonial distinc- 
tion between clean and unclean, see Dan. i. 8—12; 2 Mace. vi. 18. 


ovSérore...rav. From the usage of the Hebrew, the N.T. writers 
frequently use od (u7)...waés where the classical authors would use 
ovdels and pndels. Cf. Matth. xxiv. 22, ov« dv éow0n waca odpt. S80 
Rom. iii. 20; Ephes. iv. 29, &c. In the LXX. cf, Exod. xx. 10 (of the 
Sabbath-day), od woujoes dy avr7 wavy Epyov. Also, with another case 
than the nominative or accusative, 2 Chron. xxxii. 15, ov py divnra 
6 Oeds ravrds EOvous xal Bacirelas rod c&oat Tov Nady avrod. 


Kowvov kal dxd8aprov, common and unclean. The use of xowéds in 
the sense of ‘impure’ according to the Mosaic code is, as were all the 
ordinances about which this language was employed, peculiar to the 
Jews. But it is easy to trace the steps by which the word came to 
be used thus. All persons who were not Jews were viewed as the 
‘common’ rabble, shut out from God’s covenant (cf. Kxowwol dvdpw- 
rot, Joseph. Ant. J, x11. 2, 14), then whatever practices of these out- 
casts differed from those of the chosen people were called ‘common’ 
things, and as these ‘common’ things were those forbidden by the 
Law, all such prohibited things or actions became known as ‘common.’ 
Cf. Mark vii. 2, where ‘defiled hands’ is the rendering of xeipes dviwrot. 
xowés is not used by the LXX. as the rendering of any passage where 
unclean beasts are spoken of, but appears first in this sense in that 
version, 1 Macc. i. 50, 65 rod ph payety xowd. 


15. «al dow} wid «.7.A., and a voice came again the second time. 
As there is no verb in the sentence, éyévero, as in 13, must be sup- 
as é Sevrépov defines precisely what was not definite with wd\w 
only. 

G&S Gecs éxabdipurey od a xolvov, what God hath cleansed that 
make not thou common. e heaven-sent voice revokes what had 
been enjoined from heaven at the giving of the Law. The power 
which made the restriction can remove it. That it would be removed 
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Christ had intimated (Matth. xv. 11), ‘Not that which goeth into the 
mouth defileth a man.’ The old dispensation is now to give place to 
the new, and Peter is taught by the vision that men are not to make 
such distinctions and separations for themselves. ‘For meat destroy 
not the work of God’ (Rom. xiv. 20). That the Christian religion 
was meant to abrogate these ceremonial regulations may be gathered 
also from Christ’s language (Mark vii. 18, 19) about that which goeth 
into a man not defiling him, which He is expressly stated to have 
spoken, xadapl{wy wrdvra Ta Bpdpara, ‘making (or declaring) all meats 
pure.’ 


16. otro St éyévero él tpls, and this was done three times. The 
threefold repetition of the vision was meant to leave no doubt in the 
Apostle’s mind about its nature, and the reception of the whole into 
heaven again was designed to point out that it was a lesson which 
God had as directly sent as of old He sent the Law on Sinai. Cf. the 
repetition of Pharaoh’s dream (Gen. xli. 82) and Joseph’s explanation 
thereof. Peter would also remember when he came out of his trance 
the thrice-repeated charge given to him by Jesus (John xxi. 15—17), 
‘Feed My sheep.’ 

ém\ rp(s is not classical and is seldom found, It occurs in xi. 10 in 
the repetition of this history. 


17—24. ARRIVAL OF THE MESSENGERS FROM CoRNELIUS. PETER 
GOES WITH THEM TO CAESAREA. 


17. os 82 dv davre Sinwdpa, now while he was much perplexed in 
himself. dvaropéw implies ‘to be thoroughly at a loss, and not to 
know which way to turn.’ It is used (Luke ix. 7) of Herod’s per- 
plexity about Christ, when men said that John the Baptist was 
risen from the dead. Peter, aroused from his trance, was to apply 
what he had seen and heard, but he knew not how to begin the 
work, 


ard tov KopynXlov, from Cornelius. There is no great certainty in 
this verse whether the preposition is dé or Jrd. It could not in this 
case make much difference to the sense, but with passive verbs the 
more common preposition is Jxé when the action done is with the 
knowledge of the agent. ard might in some cases (though not here) 
mean coming from without the direct consciousness of him from whom 
the persons came. 


éréctyoay én roy ruddva, stood at the porch. The position of the 
house had been described to Cornelius (ver. 6), and when his messen- 
gers found the details true, it must have given them confidence that 
their errand was to be a successful one, 


18. xal doviicavres x.t.A., and called, éc., i.e. they attracted by 
a call the attention of the persons in the house, and brought some 
one out. These messengers, like Cornelius himself, were most pro- 
bably Gentiles, but Gentiles of such a sort as to respect Jewish 
scruples, and so might not feel justified in entering a Jewish house 
without giving notice of their presence. 
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19. rov St Ilérpou SvevOupoupévov sept tot dépdparos, now while 
Peter pondered over the vision. He was turning over his difficulty in 
his mind, and asking what God would have him learn by this lesson 
about the abolition of differences in meats. And while he was thus 
pondering the explanation came. 


elrev td wvevpa alto, the Spirit said to him. Thus the arrival of 
the messengers was, by an inward admonition of the Spirit, connected 
with the vision which he had just seen. 


tpeis, i.e. the two servants and the soldier whom Cornelius had sent 
(see verse 7). 


20. xardBybr, get thee down. Peter was still on the housetop. 


pndtv Staxpivépevos, doubting nothing. The same words are ren- 
dered Jas. i. 6 ‘nothing wavering’ (A.V.). There is a difference in the 
best MSS. between the reading here and in xi. 12, where instead of 
the middle voice we have the active, undéy dcaxplyayra. This latter 
signifies ‘making no distinction,’ i.e. between Jew and Gentile. We 
must bear in mind that this phrase was used by the Apostle when 
events had taught him precisely what the vision and the spiritual 
exhortation meant. The Spirit’s teaching is given little by little as 
Christ had told His disciples that it should be, ‘He shall guide you 
(lit., lead you on the way) unto all truth’ (John xvi. 13). The vision 
had given no hint of a journey to be taken; now Peter is informed of 
it, and so too when the end of the journey is reached the ‘nothing 
wavering’ is shewn to mean ‘putting no distinction between Jews and 
other men,’ and thus the vision was made intelligible little by little 
and the perplexity removed. 


22. paprupotpevds re iro GAov Tov EOvous, of good report among all 
the nation, i.e. for the alms-deeds which he did, and on account of his 
reverence for the true God. They say not only among the people of 
Ceesarea was the piety of Cornelius known, but among all the Jews. 


éexpnparloOy, was divinely warned. This word and the noun de- 
rived from it are constantly used of messages from above. Thus we 
find the verb where we are told of Joseph’s warnings (Matth. ii. 12, 22), 
of Simeon’s divine revelation (Luke ii. 26), and of the admonitions 
sent to Moses (Heb. viii. 5), and to Noah (Heb. xi. 7). For the noun, 
ny Mace, il. 4, xpnuariopol yevnOévros avrg, ‘being warned of God,’ 

Je 

dxoveai pijpara mapa cov, to hear words of thee, i.e. to receive com- 
mandments from thee and learn what God would have him to do (cp. 
xi. 14). By the Jews the Ten Commandments are constantly called 
‘the ten words,” and Moses in recapitulating them (Deut. v. 5) speaks 
of them as 7a pijuara xuplov. 

23. eoxaerdpevos ody avtous Edvurev, then he called them in 
and lodged them. This was the first step towards laying aside the 
scruples to which the Jews were so much attached. 

Tq St éraipiov avacrds elev ov avrois, and on the morrow he 
arose and went forth with them. They would start in the early part of 
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oe day to get through as much of their way as they could on the first 


y 

nal ties Tav ddeidav «.7.A., and certain of the brethren from Joppa 
accompanied him. In xi. 12 we are told that there were six of them, 
and in verse 45 of this chapter they are called ol é« wepirouys meorol. 
So these men were Jewish Christians, and Peter took them for his com- 
panions that he might, if need were, afterwards appeal to them for 
testimony of what had been done, and to explain why he had acted as 
he did. No doubt they were informed by him of the message which the 
servants of Cornelius had brought, and the good repute of this devout 
man would weigh with them and make them ready to go. 


24. vq St eéravpuov x.7.A., and the morrow after they entered into 
Caesarea. Their road lay the way along the coast, and as Apollonia 
was situate about halfway between Joppa and Cesarea, it is most 
likely that they passed the night there. 

4 St KopyrjAtos Hv rpordoxéy avrovs, and Cornelius was waiting for 
them. His attitude of preparation shews how convinced the man was 
of the reality of his vision, and that God was about to give him an 
answer to his prayers. 

Tous ovyyevets abrov Kal rots dvayxalous dldous, his kinsmen and 
near friends. The whole narrative shews that Cornelius must have 
_been a long while stationed at Caesarea, for his good deeds to have be- 
come known to the whole nation. An officer in such a permanent 
post would be very likely to have his kindred round about him. We 
can hardly doubt also that they were people of like mind with Cornelius 
in their faith and worship, and so had naturally been told of the 
ratte: which he was expecting, and invited to be present when Peter 
arrived. 


25—33. ARRIVAL OF PETER, CORNELIUS EXPLAINS WHY HE HAS SENT 
FOR HIM. 


25. as St éyévero Tov eloeAOctv rdw Ilérpov, and as Peter was come 
in. This is a solitary case in the N.T. of the substantival infinitive 
in such a construction, and it is very difficult to see an explanation of 
it. That it could so stand is clear from a parallel sentence in Acta 
Barnab. Apocryp. 7 ws 5é éyévero Tov rerdéoa avrovds diddoxovras. It 
seems as if the genitive of the infinitive in both these instances were 
regarded as a genitive absolute would be. So that the sense=‘when 
Peter went in’ ‘when they had finished teaching.’ What occurred 
in Cesarea was prior to St Peter’s entry into the house. We read of 
that in verse 27. 


mpomekivynoev, worshipped, i.e, paid him the religious reverence 
which the supernatural direction of the angel concerning Peter would 
be likely to prompt. This act of obeisance in the Roman officer 
marks most strongly his sense that Peter was God’s messenger. Such 
acts were not usual among Roman soldiers. 


26. 6 8 Ilérpos iyepev avrov, but Peter raised him up. Cf. wit 
the way in which Peter declines such reverence the language of the 
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angel to St John (Rev. xix. 10) refusing similar worship. ‘See thou 
do it not. Iam thy fellow-servant.’ 


27. Kal auvvoprayv aut@ elondOev, and as he talked with him he 
went in. So the previous part of the interview had been without. The 
action of Cornelius in thus coming forth to meet Peter is in the spirit 
of that other centurion in the Gospel, who said (Luke vii. 6) ‘I am 
not worthy that thou shouldest enter under my roof.’ cuvojudréw 
(which is a very rare word) indicates the communication made during 
an interview of some length. The subsequent remarks of St Peter 
shew us that he had been told many things by Cornelius, which are 
not specially mentioned, but comprehended under this word ‘ talked.’ 


kal eiploxe cvvednrAvOdras todXovs, and finds many that were come 
together. Cornelius had won many attached friends by his high 
character, and now of all that God shall communicate to him he 
wishes them to be sharers with himself. 


28. tpets drloracte, ye know. The pronoun is perhaps meant to 
be emphatic. Ye, who, though ye be not Jews, have lived in friend- 
ship with Jewish people and so know their customs. 


os d0épirov éorw K.7.A., how that it is an unlawful thing, &o. It is 
said expressly by Maimonides, Hilechoth Rozeah, éc. xu. 7 ‘It is for- 
bidden to a Jew to be alone with heathens, because they are suspected - 
of (lightly) shedding blood, nor must he associate with them on 
the road.’ And in the Midrash Rabbah on Leviticus, cap. 20 (ad fin.), 
there is an interesting example of the sort of ceremonial defilement 
which association with the heathen might bring about, ‘It happened 
that Shimeon the son of Kimkhith (who was high-priest) went out 
to speak with the king of the Arabians, and there came a fleck of 
spittle from the king’s mouth upon the priest’s garment and so he 
was unclean; and his brother Judah went in and served instead of 
him in the high-priest’s office. That day their mother saw two of 
her sons high-priests.’ The Apostle speaks of the prohibition as 
a thing well known to those who heard him, and the action of the 
messengers of Cornelius in standing outside the house of Simon and 
calling out some one to question in the open air shews that they were 
aware of the dislike of the Jews to associate with Gentiles. We have 
evidence that this dislike was well known wherever the Jews resided 
from the words of Juvenal (xrv. 103), ‘Non monstrare vias eadem nisi 
ee So Tacitus (Hist. v. 5) ‘separati epulis, discreti cubi- 

us. 

Ko\Aao@at, to keep company. Literally ‘to join himself.’ The word 
is used in the command to Philip (viii. 29) ‘Go near and join thyself 
to this chariot;’ and signifies intimate intercourse. The ordinary 
dealings of life must constantly have forced Jews to be in the company 
of Gentiles, but it was to be avoided if possible. 


iAAoPiAy, to one of another nation. In the historical books of the 
Old Test. (Samuel, Kings, &c.), dAAédvAx is the gonstant rendering 
of the name of the Philistines, This helps us to see what the force of. 


& 
? 
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the word would be in a Jew’s mouth when speaking to one of the 
uncircumcised. 


xdpol eke 6 Geds x.1.X., but God hath shewed me that I should not 
tall any man common or unclean. The Spirit’s command, ‘Go with 
them doubting nothing, for I have sent them,’ has taught Peter how 
he is to interpret the figure shewn to him in his vision. 


29. dvavrippiites, without gainsaying, ic. I have followed the 
-esnacs of the Spirit, though I did not see fully what God would 
ave me do. 


30. dao rerdprns tpépas, four days ago. The notion of the phrase 
is ‘from the fourth aye which will be the ‘fourth if we reckon 
backwards. 


péxpr travrns TIS Spas yyny tiv évarny wrpocerxdpevos, until this 
hour I was observing the ninth hour of prayer. These words shew us 
that the time of Peter’s arrival at Cesarea was after the ninth hour 
of the day. The prayer-service to which Cornelius refers had begun 
and been continued for a time before the appearance of the angel. 


avijp...év do Oat Aaprpg, a man...in bright clothing. See i. 10 note 
and above on verse 3 of this chapter, 


33. dKotca: wdavra td mpooreraypéva cot td rou Kup{ov, to hear 
all things that are commanded thee of the Lord. Cornelius infers that 
as he had been instructed to send for Peter, so Peter had God’s com- 
mand for his conduct and speech. By ‘hear’ the centurion meant also 
‘to obey.’ To one so directed from heaven the words of the Apostle 
would be divine orders. We learn also (xi. 14) that the message which 
Peter would bring had been described to him as one ‘whereby he and 
all his house might be saved.’ To hear then was to do. 


34—43. SprrcH or PETER To CORNELIUS AND HIS FRIENDS. 


34. dn’ adyOelas karadhapPBavopar «.7.A., of a truth I perceive that 
God is no respecter of persons. The verb xarak. implies the grasping 
of something with the mind which has hitherto not been compre- 
hended, and indicates some degree of strangeness in what is accepted. 
St Peter is constrained to say, I am now fully convinced, from what 
I have heard of God’s angel appearing to Cornelius, and from the 
connexion of that vision with my own, that God is making Himself 
known to all the workers of righteousness (év ray7l 20ver), whether they 
be Jews or Gentiles. 


mwporwrokyprrys. This word is found nowhere else. A kindred 
verb occurs James ii. 9, and a noun in Rom. ii. 11; Col. iii. 25; 
James il. 1. But xpécwrov A\auBdvew is not an unfrequent expres- 
sion in the LXX.; see Lev. xix. 15; Job xiii. 8, xlii. 8; Eoclus. xxxv. 
13, and a good instance is Malachi ii. 9 ov« épudatacGe Tras odovs pov 
GANA €AauBdvere wpoowra év vduy, ‘Ye have not kept my ways, but 
have been partial in the law’ (A.V.). 


85. Sexros avra torly, is accepted with Him, i.e. is acceptable unto 
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Him. God has no longer a chosen people, but calleth all men to 
repent, and will accept all penitents. 

36. dv Adyov 8v dréoreArg x.t.A. The construction in this verse 
and in the following is very involved. 7d» Adyor seems, in the inten- 
tion of the speaker, to have been used first with reference to the 
language in the previous verse, and to have meant the message there 
recited, that whoever feareth God and worketh righteousness is 
accepted with Him. And the sentence begins thus: This message 
which God sent to the children of Israel when He published the good 
news of peace through Jesus Christ (He is Lord of get Here 
the speaker should have introduced a verb like the ofSare which pre- 
sently follows, but instead of doing so, he resumes the rdy Adyor, by 
another expression 7d /jjua, and leaves the first sentence in suspense, 
continuing thus: That saying ye yourselves know which was pub- 
lished throughout all Judea. Then he returns in thought to the 
word evayyeAc{opuevos, and makes his speech refer to the same subject, 
viz. to God who published the good news of peace, beginning (the pub- 
lication by Jesus Christ) from Galilee after the baptism which John 
preached. In the next sentence the message and the saying of the 
previous clause find concrete expression, and are taken up with the 
name of Him in whom they centred: Jesus of Nazareth, how God 
anointed Him with the Holy Ghost and with power. 


37. typeis ofSare Td yevopevov papa. The pjua is the teaching about 
Jesus ahioh went forth when: J Gre Baptist began to preach, and 
seems to be more restricted in sense than the Adyos which refers to the 
whole message of salvation through Christ. About the Baptist and 
his preaching, Peter either assumes Cornelius and his friends to have 
heard, as so many must have done during Christ's ministerial life, 
or he speaks from what he had gathered in his previous conversation 
with Cornelius. Hence he says, ‘ Ye know of the history of Jesus.’ 

xad’ &Ans ris... See on ix. 31. 

38. “Inootvw rdv azo ri an Jesus of Nazareth, In Him was 
the whole accomplishment of the jjua and the Adyos. This was the 
entire scope of what had been preached even from the first: Jesus 
who had lived as a man in Nazareth, had yet been God’s Anointed 
Son, the promised Messiah, and shewn to be so by the mighty works 
which He did. 


tots katadvvacrevopévous K.7.A., those that were oppressed of the 
devil. The verb, not much used in classical Greek, is very common, 
especially in the active voice, in the LXX. The cure of those op- 
pressed by the devil is perhaps mentioned as shewing that the power 
of Jesus was to be not only over physical but over moral evil likewise, 
and this alone is mentioned because in the healing of the greater, the 
power to cure the less evil is implied. 


Sr 6 Oeds av per’ avrod, for God was with Him. Of which presence 
the mighty works were the onpeia. Cf. Nicodemus’ confession (John 
iii. ‘eg , ‘No man can do these signs that Thou doest except God be 
with him.’ 
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39. Kal tpets paprupes, and we are witnesses. Because they had 
seen His mighty works through His whole ministerial life (Luke xxiv. 
48). 

dv érolncev. For this attraction see note on i. 1. 


Sy nal dvetAXay «.7.A., whom also they slew, hanging Him on a tree. 
He does not mention here, before a Gentile audience, who the 
offenders were; though to the Jews themselves (ii. 23) he dwells on the 
sin, that he may thereby move his hearers on whom the guilt lay. 

For the expression xpeyacarres émi EvNov, see chap. v. 80, note. 


40. xal Soxev atrov Supava yevéo Oar, and gave Him to be made 
manifest. The literal translation implies more than theA.V. Christ was 
not openly shewed, but by many proofs it was made clear to those who 
saw Him that it was the same body which had been wounded on the 
cross that was alive again, though the resurrection had bestowed on 
it a character and a glory which had not been observed before. 


41. ov wavtrl to Aag, not to all the people. For they, having re- 
jected Moses and the prophets, who foretold Christ’s coming, and the 
nature of His kingdom, were not likely, as Jesus Himself had said of 
some others of like character, to be converted by the rising of any one 
from the dead. 


pdpruciy trois mrpoKexerporovnpévots tro Tou Oeod, to witnesses chosen 
before by God. The article joined with the participle, while the noun 
has none, gives special prominence to the fact of the previous choice of 
the Apostles by God, =‘even those who were,’ &c. Christ Himself 
(John xvii. 6) calls them ‘those whom Thou hast given Me.’ 


jpty, tous. Cf. 1 Cor. xv. 6—8. 


olrives cuvepdyopey «.t.A. The relative is emphatic. Who (to 
make our testimony undeniable) did eat and drink with Him after He 
rose from the dead, See Luke xxiv. 42, 43. And in the narrative 
John xxi. 12—15 it is to be inferred, especially from the last verse, 
that Jesus Himself partook of the food which He gave to the rest. 


42. Kal wapyyyerev iptv Knpigar re Aag, and He commanded us 
to proclaim to the people. This was among the commandments alluded 
to Actsi, 2. Compare the charge given by Christ, Matth. xxviii. 19, 
where the wide commission ‘Go ye, teach all nations,’ is one that 
anticipated the preaching of the Gospel not only to Cornelius, but to 
all other Gentiles. 


Stu avtds tori 6 dptopévos «.1.X., that it is He which was ordained 
of God to be the Judge of quick and dead. Of this the Apostles could 
testify for they had heard it from Christ’s own lips. Cf. His words to 
the Jews (John v. 22, 27), ‘For the Father judgeth no man, but hath 
committed all judgment unto the Son,’*and hath given Him authority 
to execute judgment also, because he is the Son of man.’ 

43. rovrm mdvres of mpodyrat paprupotow, to Him give all the 
prophets witness. Cornelius and his friends could be referred to the 
prophets, for though not Jews, they were students and followers of 
Jehovah’s law. The prophetic words to which allusion is specially 
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made are such as Jer. xxxi. 34 ‘They shall all know Me, from the 
least of them unto the greatest of them.’ Also Joel ii. 832 ‘ Whosoever 
shall call on the name of the Lord shall be delivered.’ So that under 
the Law the redemption of the Gentiles was seen afar off. 


wdyra tiv morevovra, every one that believeth. So that not,cir- 
cumcision but faith was now the key to the Kingdom of Heaven. 


44—48. Tue Hoiy Guost Is sENT UPON CoRNELIUS AND HIS FRIENDS, 
AND THEY ARE SUBSEQUENTLY BaprizeD. 


44. én wdvras tovs dxotovras, on all them which heard. On thea 
nature of this hearing, which made the men fit to receive so great 
a gift, see above on verse 33. 


45. ot && wepiropis, they of the circumcision, i.e. those six Jew- 
ish Christians mentioned in xi. 12 as companions of St Peter from 
Joppa. 


46. aKovoy ydp airov «.r.r., for they heard them speak with 
tongues and magnify God. As to those first called in the Jewish Church, 
so here to the first called of the Gentiles, God pours forth His gifts of 
grace. This was the Gentile Pentecost. (See ii. 11.) 


47. pitt ro Hep Stvarar Kodtcoal rus rod 1] Barri Oyvar rovrous ; 
can any man forbid water, that these should not be baptized? Here is 
another instance of the genitival infinitive so common in N.T. 
Greek. But here, as cwdvew may have a genitive of the thing from 
which any one is hindered, the construction offers less difficulty. The 
uh before Barris Ojvau is an instance of the Greek fondness for doubling 
negative ideas. Cf. Eur. Phoeniss. 1268 cwdvew Twa ph Save, where 
the negative only renders emphatic the sense of the verb. 

Though the gift of the Spirit has been made so apparent, yet 
St Peter does not omit the outward sign which Christ had ordained 
(Matth. xxviii. 19) for the admission of members into His Church. 


és Kal ypeis, as well as we. And in precisely the same kind of 
manifestation. 


48. mpoctrafey St x«.1r.A., and he commanded them to be baptized. 
Peter seems to have refrained from baptizing converts, and we know 
that St Paul did so, and the latter indicates a reason which may have 
influenced all the Twelve to appoint others to baptize, lest factions 
should arise, and men sever the Christian unity by calling themselves 
by the name of some one of the Apostles. Cp. 1 Cor. i. 13—16. 

dy +o dvépars "Inoot Xpworov, in the name of Jesus Christ. The 
name of Jesus Christ is perhaps specially mentioned with a thought 
of the danger just alluded to. The converts were to be Christians. 
But see also ii. 88 note. 


éripetvar pépas ties, to tarry certain days. It is probable that 
Peter consented’ to stay and to become the guest of Cornelius and his 
friends (see xi. 1—3); and thus shewed that he was prepared to act 
according to the teaching of the vision. We know that afterwards 
(Gal. ii. 11—13) he wavered in his determination, and was rebuked by 
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St Paul for so doing; but even the account of that rebuke shews us 
that Peter had laid aside his Jewish prejudices in a great degree, and 
had only acted in the way which was blamed, through the influence of 
some still strict Jews who had come from Jerusalem to Antioch. St 
Luke is not to be supposed to be ignorant of that wavering action of 
St Peter because he does not mention it. For a similar Christian 
reticence, in a like case, see xiii. 13 and note there. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Readings varying from the Tezt. recept. 

8. Srv eloyAGes. This order is in agreement with NABD, and is 
supported by the Vulg. ‘quare introisti.’ 

8. Srxowdv. The omission of ray agrees with NABDE and has 
the support of Vulg. 

9. pos omitted after drexplO@y St with NAB. Vulg. ‘Respondit autem 
vox.’ 

12. pdtv Siaxplvayra with NAB. Vulg. ‘ Nihil heesitans.’ 

13. avrg omitted after erévra with NAB. The Vulg. adds ‘sibi.’ 

dvdpas omitted with NABD. Unrepresented in Vulg. 

20. “EdAnvas for ‘EAnvords with NAD. Vulg. ‘Grecos.’ 

22. ovons added after éxxAnolas THs with NBE. 

Peed omitted with NAB. Vulg. ‘Barnabam usque ad Antio- 
iam.’ 

25. 06 BaprdBas omitted with NAB. Vulg. represents it. 

26. xal eipdv tjyayev els, with NAB. The first avrov is also omit- 
ted in E. Vulg. has ‘quem cum invenisset, perduxit Antiochiam,’ 
which supports the omission of the second aurév. 

28. peyaAny after Aysdy with NABD, and so rvs to agree with it 
instead of doris. 

Kalcapos omitted with SABD. Unrepresented in Vulg. 


Cu. XI. 1—18. Tse Jupm0-CHRIsTiANS BLAME PETER. HE MAKES 
HIS DEFENCE aT JERUSALEM, 


1. ¥xovoay 8é, now they heard. The report of what had happened 
at Cesarea reached Jerusalem before Peter’s return. Hence it seems 
that he accepted the hospitality of the new converts. 


éru xal rd Wvyn Beavro tov Adyow row cod, that the Gentiles also 
-had received the word of God. 

Where animate objects and especially persons are spoken of it is 
common in both classical and N.T. Greek for nouns in the neuter 
plural to be joined with a plural verb. Cf, Matth. xxvii. 52 woddd 
gwpaTa Tey Kexouunpévuy aylwy iyépOncay. For an instance of this 
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usage about things inanimate see below verse 13, note. At the news 
of the acceptance of the word of God by the Gentiles, had there 
been no additional information about Peter’s eating with Cornelius, 
the disciples would have rejoiced, and would have welcomed this 
further spread of the word, as they did (viii. 14) the conversion of the 
Samaritans, but to some, who were not only Christians, but strict 
observers of Jewish ritual, it was a cause of offence that Peter had 
consented to become the guest of a Gentile. 


2. Svexplvovro wpds airéy, they contended with him. The verb is 
the same which is used (x. 20), with a negative, unddy dcaxpwopuevos, 
nothing doubting, and presently in this chapter (xi. 12) pwndeéy dcaxpl- 
vavra making no difference. The contention of these opponents of 
Peter’s conduct was that the difference between Jew and Gentile 
should still be maintained, and that any close fellowship (such as was 
involved in living at the same board) with those who accepted 
Christianity otherwise than through the gate of submission to the 
Mosaic Law should be avoided. As the Jews felt it their duty (x. 
28) to behave towards Cornelius and such as he before they became 
Christians, so would the Judaizing feeling have prompted the Jewish 
Christians to deal with him still, And when we think on the pre- 
judice which, by generations of ceremonial observance, had grown 
up among the Jews, we cannot wonder greatly at what they did. A 
whole nation is not brought to a change of feeling in a day. 


of dk mepiropis, they that were of the circumcision. This must 
have been the whole Church, at the time when the event occurred, for 
there were no Christians as yet except Jews and proselytes. But St 
Luke’s narrative was compiled at a time when ‘ they that were of the 
circumcision’ had become a distinct party, and when their influence 
had begun to work division in the Christian societies. He therefore 
employs a name which when he wrote was full of significance, although 
it had its origin only in the circumstances to which he here applies it. 
Those who had been born Jews and knew of Jesus as conforming to 
the Law, and who had not heard of Peter’s vision nor seen the gift of 
the Holy Ghost to Cornelius and his friends, as those who had been 
with Peter had done, were to be pardoned, if their scruples caused 
them to question the conduct of the Apostle at this time; yet when 
they heard his story they were satisfied (see ver. 18), but many Jewish 
Christians elsewhere continued to make this subject a cause of con- 
tention. See xv. 1. 

3. «pds dvSpas dxpoBvorlay txovras, to men uncircumcised. The 
expression here employed testifies to the strength of feeling against 
what Peter had done. The men with whom he had mixed are not 
called Gentiles only, but the uncircumcised, the word of greatest re- 
proach on the lips of a Jew. 

_ wal cuvédayes airots, and didst eat with them. Among whom 
there would be no ceremonial observance about either the character 
of the food or the way of its preparation. 

4. dptdpevos St Ilérpos eerlSero avrots xabeiis, but Peter began 
and rehearsed the matter in order to them. 
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5. xabtexévny. The participle is here in agreement with 66é»yy. 
In the parallel passage in the previous chapter, it was made to agree 
with oxefos. The one construction is as correct as the other. 


6. Karevéouv, I beheld. So LXX. (Exod. xxxiii. oo KaTevoovcay 
dmidvtos Mwvo7, of the people watching Moses as he went up the 
mountain. Cf. also Ps. xe. (xci.) 8, xciii. 9. 


11. «al USod...2v qf fpev, and behold immediately there stood three 
men before the house in which we were. The Apostle is speaking to 
the congregation at Jerusalem, who would know of any companions 
who might have gone with him to Lydda and Joppa. Therefore he 
includes them in his words. It is most in harmony with what was 
oT other cases that he should not have gone forth unaccom- 
panied. 


12. pdtv Staxplvavra, making no difference. On this change of 
the wep from the middle to the active voice, and for a reason why 
Peter, after having been at Caesarea and having heard the statement 
of Cornelius and seen the gift of the Spirit, adopted this form in his — 
address at Jerusalem, see x. 20 note. 


HAVoy 8% civ gol nal of & dSeAdol odror, and these six brethren 
accompanied me. Those who had been his companions to Cmsarea 
were brought on by Peter to Jerusalem, that their testimony might 
support his statement, and that they might declare to the rest of 
Judwo-Christians what they had witnessed. It may be that these 
men, or some of them, had been his companions in his journey described 
(ix. 32) as made ‘throughout all quarters.’ 


18. darrfyyewrev 2 rjpty mas elev rov dyyedov, and he related to us 
how he had seen the angel. Before St Peter made this defence, and 
long before St Luke put it down in the Acts, the story of Cornelius 
and his vision would be well known, and so the definite article would 
be used in speaking of it, i.e. ‘the angel’ of whom all men had heard. 

In N.T. Greek the general usage is to put the forms used for direct 
interrogation (as ads, wére) where the classical writers would usually 
write the corresponding relative forms, drws, édrére. So Matth. vi. 28 
xarauddere Ta xplva Tod dypou rus aviédvovcw. 


dwréacredov els "Idrirny, send to Joppa. The insertion of dyipas 
here is one of the numerous instances where in the repetition of a 
narrative an attempt has been made to bring the different passages 
into exact verbal agreement. There have been times when devout 
men thought much of this verbal accord, It is therefore worth notice 
that the writers of the N.T. disregarded it utterly. The words in such 
a solemn inscription as that above the Cross differ in all the four 
Gospels, and St Peter, when in the Second Epistle (i. 17) he speaks 
of the heavenly voice heard at the Transfiguration, varies verbally 
from each of the accounts of the Evangelists. 


15. dy 8 rw dpfacbal pe AaArcty, and as I began to speak. A some- 
what more precise statement than that of the previous chapter, which 
_ was (x. 44) &r< Nadotvros rot Ilérpov. It would appear from these 
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words of Peter that he had hardly begun his address before the gift of 
the Spirit descended. 


év dpxq, at the beginning, i.e. at the feast of Pentecost. 


16. Tov fineros tov xuplov, the word of the Lord; recorded above 
i.5. The os &eyev which follows is inserted to introduce the exact 
words of Christ. 


17. wurreicaciv, who believed. The participle refers alike to the 
preceding avrois and 7yiv, and thus the two cases are made parallel 
exactly as in the narrative of verse 15. For just as in the case of 
Peter and the Apostles, their faith was existing before the gift of the 
Spirit, so in Cornelius and in his companions there existed a degree of 
faith, or there could have been no sincere prayer offered by them. 


dy rls pny Svvards Kwdtoas tov Oedv; who was I that I could with- 
stand God? There are in reality two questions here merged into one. 
Who was I? Was I able to withstand...? So also Luke xix. 15 ris ri 
dvexpayyarebcaro=who had traded, and what he had made thereby. 


18. tobxacav, they held their peace. But though those who 
listened to St Peter’s narrative were satisfied that God had now called 
Gentiles as well as Jews to be of His Kingdom, there were others who, 
some perhaps with a real but misguided zeal for the Law, some, as 
St Paul says (Gal. vi. 13), from vain-glory, maintained the necessity 
for the observance of the older covenant, and hence arose dissensions 
in the Church from a very early time. 


19—26. FourtHer Spread oF THE GosPEL AS FAR AS ANTIOCH. 
19. érl rehdve, about Stephen. See above viii. 1. 


tos Powlxys, as far as Phenicia. A still wider circuit for the Gospel 
messengers. Phoenicia contained the important seaports of Tyre and 
Sidon. For its history see Dict. of the Bible. 


Kumwpov. Cyprus. See iv. 36. 


*Avrioxelas. Antioch, The capital city of Syria, about 16 miles 
from the sea-coast, on the river Orontes. It was the residence of the 
Roman pro-consul of Syria. St Paul made this his starting point in 
all his three missionary journeys. For its history see Dictionary of 
the Bible. 

el pr pdvov ‘Iovdalois, but unto the Jews only. For they had not 
been warned, as Peter was, that the time was come to carry out 
Christ’s prophetic command (Acts i. 8) to its fullest extent. 


20. oav S€é ties... Kvmpiot cal Kupnvator, but some of them were 
men of Cyprus and Cyrene. In whose minds, from their more cosmo- 
politan education, there was less scruple about mixing with Gentiles 
than existed among the Jews of Palestine, the home of the nation, 
and by consequence the stronghold of their prejudices. 

&dXovv mpds rots “EAAnvas, spake unto the Greeks. The N.T. uses 
*E\Anvoral to mean those Jews who had been born in some foreign 
land and spoke the Greek language, or else for proselytes; but "EAAnpes, 
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when the heathen population is spoken of. Now it is clear that it 
would have been no matter of remark had these men preached to 
‘EAAnvoral, Greek-Jews, for of them there was a large number in the 
Church of Jerusalem, as we sce from the events related in chap.- 
vi. 1, and most probably these Grecian and Cyprian teachers were 
themselves Greek-Jews; but what calls for special mention by St Luke 
is that they, moved perhaps by some spiritual impulse, addressed 
their preaching in Antioch to the Gentiles as well as to the Jews. The 
time was ripe for such a work, and God who had prompted Peter by a 
vision, moved these men by His Spirit. 


21. Kal fv xelp Kuplov per’ abrav, and the hand of the Lord was 
with them. The expression is a common one in the O.T. to express 
the direct interposition of God in the affairs of the world. Cf. 1 Sam. 
v. 8, xal éBapivOn xelp xuplou éxl rods ’Atwrlouvs. So too 1 Sam. vii. 13: 
and of His interposition for good, see Is. xli. 20. Cf. also Exod. viii. 
19, xiv. 31, 


wodts te apiOpds 6 morevous brictpefev x.t.A., and a great multi- 
tude that believed turned unto the Lord, These probably, like Cornelius 
had been prepared, by their knowledge of Jehovah through Judaism, 
to accept the teaching of the Christian missionaries, 


22. xyxovabn 52 6 Adyos x.7.X., and the report concerning them, éc. 
i.e. concerning these Gentile converts. These events took place, and 
were known to the Church in Jerusalem, before they heard of the 
visit of Peter to Cornelius. But what had happened at Antioch caused 
the Church no disturbance, because we read of no such breaking 
through the restrictions of the ceremonial Law as was made in 
Ceesarea when Peter took up his abode with Cornelius. The Jewish 
preachers mingled no further with the Gentiles to whom they preached 
at Antioch than the intercourse of everyday life forced them to do 
constantly. 


kal tamforeAav BapvdBay, and they sent forth Barnabas. He was 
sent ‘one as Peter nA before had been sent into Samaria 
(viii. 14), to confirm and give the sanction and direction of the mother 
Church to the work which had begun at a new centre. Barnabas 
being a native of Cyprus would most likely be well known to the 
Cyprians who were preaching at Antioch, and so he was-a most fit 
person to be selected for this errand. 


23. kal l8dv rv xdpw njv tod Seov, and having seen the grace of 
God, i.e. as it was sehibited in the faith, and consequent turning to 
Christ, of these Gentiles. 

éxdpn, was glad. Seeing nothing in the new movement which could 
call for disapproval, while the addition of new members to the Church 
was & source of joy. 


Kal wapexdAa, and exhorted. He is called ulds rapaxdjoews in iv. 36. 


7 wpobioen rijs xapSlas, with purpose of heart. Lit. ‘in the purpose 
of their heart.’ Their determination was at present formed, and they 
had turned to the Lord; the purport of Barnabas’ exhortation was 
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that continuing in the same determination they should hold fast their 
faith, and allow nothing to shake their attachment to Christ. The 
heathen converts to Christianity had much to endure for Christ’s sake, 
and to the weak there were many temptations to relapse. 


2. witfpns tvewatos dylov xal wlorens, full of the Holy Ghost . 
and faith. The same description is given of Stephen (vi. 5), and a 
man of like character with that most eminent among the Greek-Jews 
would exert much influence in Antioch, where Greeks and Greek-Jews 
were the chief part of the population. It was in consequence of the 
persecution after Stephen’s death that. these preachers had come to 
Antioch, and some of them were probably of those Grecians who had 
been forward in the work for which Stephen was martyred. 


Kal mpoceréOyn Sxdos txavds, and much people was added. No 
doubt the joyful approval of Barnabas, representing the Mother- 
Church of Jerusalem, would help forward the zeal of the preachers at 
Antioch. 


25. dvafynrica. DavAov, for to seek Saul. That he, to whom the 
Lord had appeared, and who had been marked as a ‘chosen vessel’ 
(ix. 15) to bear the name of Christ before the Gentiles, might come 
Hrrnanag to share in this new work of preaching to the Gentiles at 

tioch. 


26. éviaurdv Sdov, a whole year. This long period, spent with 
success in the first field where the preaching to the Gentiles had 
begun, will account for the constant return of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles to Antioch after each of his three missionary journeys. He 
had preached at Damascus and at Jerusalem, but it was always with 
his life in his hand, At Antioch he first found a quiet Church with a 
wide scope for all his earnestness, 


xpnparloar re wpdrws K.7.X., and the disciples were called Christians 
first in Antioch. It is most probable that this name was given them 
by the heathen in ridicule. The disciples of Jesus never give it to 
themselves, and as the use of it would imply that those who bore it 
were the followers of the Messiah, the Christ, it is certain it would 
not be given to them by the Jews. The reason for a new distinctive 
term is apparent. When these new Gentile converts were joined to 
the Church of Antioch, none of the former distinctive appellations 
would embrace the whole body. They were no longer all Nazarenes 
or Galileans or Greek-Jews, and as to the people of Antioch they 
probably seemed a strange medley, they would not be unlikely to 
apply to them such a hybrid form as ‘Christian,’ a Greek word with 
a Latin termination. The name is probably used in mockery by 
Agrippa (Acts xxvi. 28) ‘ With but little persuasion thou wouldest 
fain make me a Christian,’ but in the only other and later instance 
of the use of the name in the N.T. (1 Pet. iv. 16) we can see that 
what had been at first a taunt had soon come to be a name in 
which to glory, ‘If any man suffer as a Christian, let him not be 
ashamed.’ 

xpnuarifw, having, as a first meaning, ‘to do some business,’ came 
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afterwards, because persons of certain callings are named from what 
they do, to have the sense of ‘to be named ’ as here. 


27—30. Aacasus at ANTIOCH FORETELLS A FamINE, AND IN CON- 
SEQUENCE THE CHURCH AT ANTIOCH SENDS Rewirr To JERU- 
SALEM. 


27. év ratrats 8 rats sjpépats, and in those days, i.e. during the 
year when Barnabas and Saul were labouring in Antioch, and the 
Church increasing there rapidly in consequence. , 


mwpopyrat, prophets. That there should be prophets in the Church 
was but the fulfilment of the prophecy of Joel which Peter had 
quoted in his Pentecostal sermon (ii. 17). We cannot gather from 
the N.T. records any clear description of what office is to be under- 
stood by the word ‘prophet.’ The men to whom it is applied are 
sometimes occupied in preaching and explaining the word of God, 
and sometimes have the power of foretelling future events, as Agabus 
did here. See Acts xiii. 1, xv. 32, xix. 6, xxi. 9, 10; Rom. xii. 6; 
1 Cor. xii. 10, 28, 29, xiii. 2, 8, xiv. 6, 29—87; Eph. ii. 20. 


28. els & atray dvépare “AyaBos, one of them, named Agabus. He 
is mentioned again in xxi. 10, where, after the fashion of some of 
the prophets of the O. T., he by a significant action, as well as by his 
' words, foretells the imprisonment of St Paul at Jerusalem. 


Std rod arveiparos. So too xxi. 11 the words of Agabus are prefaced 
by rdde Adyet 76 wvevma 7d adycov. 


Aupov peydAny, great dearth. This noun is usually masculine, but 
the grammarians notice that, as St Luke makes it here, it is some- 
times feminine. The Megarean in Aristoph. Acharn. 743 uses it as 
feminine. 

This famine is mentioned by Josephus (Ant. xx. 2. 5) who tells 
how Helena, queen of Adiabene, being at Jerusalem, succoured the 
people by procuring for them corn from Alexandria and a cargo of 
figs from Cyprus. The date of this severe famine was a.p. 45. 


é SAnv nijv olxoupévny, throughout all the world. 7 olkoupéry is 
the phrase used for the whole Roman empire, as in Luke ii. 1, but 
here perhaps it has a wider signification. Though one region might 
be specially afflicted by the failure of its crops, all the rest of the 
Roman empire would be sure to suffer in some degree at the same 
time, and especially when famines were, as at this time, of frequent 
recurrence, 


érl Knrav8lov, in the days of Claudius. The reign of Claudius 
(a.D, 41—54) was remarkable for the famines with which various parts 
of the empire were afflicted. The first, second, fourth, ninth and 
eleventh years of this emperor’s reign are recorded as years of famine 
in some district or other. See Suetonius, Claudius, 28 ; Tacitus, 
Ann. x11. 43; Josephus, Ant. xx. 2. 5; Dio Cassius, rx. p. 949; Euseb. 
HALE. 11. 8. 


I5—2 
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29. rév 5& palyraév xabds edtropeiré tis, and the disciples each 
man according to his ability, i.e. the disciples of the Church at 
Antioch. ; 

es Staxovlay, for relief. Lit. ‘for ministry’: a phrase which recalls 
the 7) diaxovlay xaOnpepwt of vi. 1. The relief from Antioch was to be 
distributed in that way, for no doubt the Christian Church in 
Jud#a would be much impoverished. At first the poorer converts 
had been sustained by the common fund, but persecution had driven 
away great numbers of the Christians, and those would be most 
likely to depart who possessed means to support themselves in other 
places. Thus the Mother-Church would be deprived of those mem- 
bers who were best able to give relief in such a severe time of distress. 


80. «apds rods mperBurépors, to the elders. This is the first time 
we come upon the mpecB’repo in the Christian history. In xx. 17 
they are again mentioned, and shortly afterwards (verse 28) in the 
same narrative they are named érloxoro=overseers, bishops. No 
doubt at first the office of elder or presbyter comprised, beside the 
work of teaching, the general oversight of one, or it may be more 
Churches. Of. Phil. i. 1 where the two orders of the ministry are 
described as ‘bishops (=presbyters) and deacons.’ As the Church 
increased in numbers these duties were separated, and the general 
superintendence and control assigned to one who was called overseer 
or bishop. 

Sid xeipds BapvdBa xal Latrov, by the hand of Barnabas and 
Saul. The character and labours of these two had marked them out as 
the most fit men to be bearers of this help, and it was from Jerusalem 
that Barnabas had been sent at first to Antioch. 


OHAPTER XIL 


Readings varying from the Tezt. recept. 

9. avrg omitted with NABD. Vulg. represents it. 

18. avrod for rov Iérpov with SABDLP. Vulg. ‘eo.’ 

20. 6 ‘Hpwéns omitted with NABD. Unrepresented in Vulg. 


25. xa omitted after ovpwapadaBévres with NAB. Unrepresented 
in Vulg. 


Ox. XI. 1—12. Henrop’s Persecution oF THE CHuRcH. PETen’s 
MrracuLous DELIVERANCE FROM Prison. 


1. kar’ dxetvov 8% rdv Kaipdv, now about that time. The events 
narrated in this chapter must have occurred very shortly before 
Herod’s death. The date will therefore be about a.p. 48. 


“HpwSns 6 BactAcbs. This was Herod Agrippa I. He was the son of 
Aristobulus, and grandson of Herod the Great. See Table of the 
Herods in Archdeacon Farrar’s St Luke (Cambridge Gk. Test. for 
Schools), Introduction, p. li, 
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éwéBarey...ras xeipas kaxwoas, stretched forth his hands to injure. 
Agrippa according to Josephus (xrx. 7. 8) was anxious to be esteemed 
a devout Jew: ‘He loved to live continually at Jerusalem, and was 
exactly careful in the observance of the laws of his country. He 
therefore kept himself entirely pure, nor did any day pass over his head 
without its appointed sacrifice.’ Such a man might easily be roused, 
by the Jews whom he was so anxious to please, to the perpetration 
of cruelties upon the Christians. 

On the seizure of St James, Chrysostom says, Toiré core 8 Breyer 
6 Xpordés. To wey worhpioy 8 wéddrw alvew wleaGe, xal ro Sdwriopa & 
éyw Barrifoua BarricO joer be. 


2. *IdxwBow rov ddedpov "ledvvov, James, the brother of John. This 
was one of the two sons of Zebedee, who had been among the three 
specially favoured disciples of Jesus. Itis therefore likely that he 
would take a leading part in the labours of the Church. Thus Agrip- 
pa’s attention would be drawn to him as a proper person to be first 
struck down. All the accusations which had been laid against 
Stephen, that the Christian leader spake against the Temple and the 
Law, would be used with effect to such a zealous observer of Mosaic 
ritual as Herod Agrippa was. 


paxalon, with the sword. This was the third in order of the modes 
of execution appointed among the Jews. These modes were (1) stoning, 
(2) burning, (3) the sword, and (4) strangulation. In connexion with 
the execution of James the words of the Mishna are interesting : ‘The 
ordinance for putting to death by the sword is as follows: the man’s 
head is cut off with the sword as is wont to be done by royal command.’ 
See Surenhusius on Sanhedrin, p. 248, where there is a discussion 
about the position of the prisoner, whether he should stand erect or 
have his head on a block. 


8. lSdv 8 Sri dpeorév toriy rots "IovSalois, and because he saw it 
pleased the Jews, which with him was so great an object. Josephus, 
in contrasting Agrippa with the Herod who ruled before him, says the 
latter was ‘more friendly to the Greeks than to the Jews,’ but in this 
respect Agrippa ‘was not at all like him.’ 


awpooé0ero ovAAaPeiv kal Ilérpov, he proceeded further to take Peter 
also. Literally, ‘he added to take &o.’ This is the literal rendering of 
a common Hebrew form. Cf. LXX. Gen, iv. 2, cal xpocéBero rexety 
rdv adedddy avrov, ‘and she bare again his brother,’ and Gen. xxxvii. 
8, xa wpocébevro Ext piceiy adroy evexev Tuy évurviwy adrov, ‘and they 
hated him yet the more for his dreams.’ Peter was the other most con- 
spicuous figure among the Twelve, for John, as in his Gospel he keeps 
himself from view under the designation ‘that other disciple’ (John 
xx. 2, 3, xxi. 20, 23), so in the work of the early Church is but little 
noticed after the first persecution at Jerusalem. 


Toay 82 ijpépar trav dfipev, and those were the days of unleavened 
bread. The shiraae refers to the whole Passover feast, as may be seen 
from Luke xxii. 1 4 dopr7 rwv dfvpwv 7 Aeyouévn wacxa. 
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4. Wero els gudraxiy, he put him in prison, to be kept a prisoner 
till the termination of the feast, when he might be brought to trial. 


mapadovs ticcapow terpadlos «.7.A., having delivered him to four 
quaternions of soldiers to guard him. A quaternion was a set of four 
men, which was the number at one time occupied in the work of the 
guard, two soldiers being chained to the prisoner, and two keeping 
guard outside. These latter are called (ver. 10) ‘the first and second 
ward.’ There were four such sets appointed to have charge of Peter, 
one company for each of the four watches by day and by night. 

A similar arrangement for keeping guard, though not over a prisoner, 
is mentioned Philo in Flaccum 13, where an officer is sent to arrest 
Flaccus, and it is said orpariarny 8¢ Twa Tu év rots rerpadlos pu\axwv 
cal? oddv evpuy Kedever Secxvivat THY olklay orpardpxou. 


vrdpevog perd rd mdoxa, intending after the Passover. The 
A.V. renders wacxya by ‘Easter,’ meaning thereby to shew that the 
whole feast, and not the day of the sacrifice only, is spoken of. That 
this meaning, and not the single day of the Paschal feast is intended 
by the Greek, seems clear from the elaborate preparation made, as for 
a longer imprisonment than was the rule among the Jews. Peter was 
arrested at the commencement of the Passover feast (14th of Nisan), 
and the king’s intention was to proceed to sentence and punish him 
when the feast was at an end on the 21st of Nisan. 


pete el orl abtéy te Aag, to bring him forth to the people. That 
they might see his zeal for Judaism by the sentence which he should 
pass upon Peter. The same verb is used (Luke xxii. 66) of bringing 
Jesus before the council, dyiyyayov avréy els rd cuvédpiov. 


5. petro dy ry pudaky, was kept [guarded] in the prison. An- 
other indication of the intended longer duration of the imprisonment, 
and that he was not arrested on the day of the Paschal sacrifice with 
the purpose of being brought forth on the morning of the 15th of 
Nisan, as some have maintained. 


arpocevx?) St iv exrevos ywopévy «.7.r., but prayer was earnestly 
made by the Church unto God for him. The adverb éxrevas is thus 
used in LXX. of earnest crying unto God. Joel i. 14; Jonah iii. 8. 
So Judith iv. 12 xat éBénoav apis rov Gedy "Iopahrd éuoduuaddy éxreviss 
Tol uy Sovvac els Scaprayhy Ta wimia avrav. The prayers of the Church 
were offered by assemblies of Christians meeting in various private 
houses (see verse 12), for the persecution would now render public 
Christian services dangerous, as we know was often the case in the 
early days of Christianity. 


6. Sre St qpedrev tpoayayety avrév 6 ‘Hpwdns, and when Herod 
was about to bring him forth. This is an additional note of the lapse 
¥ ne space between the arrest and the intended punishment of the 

postle. 


didaxés re pd Tis Oipas, and guards before the door, i.e. those two 
soldiers of the quaternion who were not chained to the prisoner. 
See above on verse 4. 
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7. Kal 80d dyye\os xuplov ér , and behold an angel of the Lord 
came upon him. The phrase is word for word the same as in Luke ii. 
9, and the words which follow there xal 3éfa xuplov wepeéAauer avrovs 
have much resemblance to the further description here. 


kal...év To olkijpats, and a light shined in the cell. otxnua, though 
applicable to any dwelling-place, is used in classical Greek for such 
laces as a tavern, a cage for birds, a store-room, and for a prison (as 
heres in Thuc. rv. 47, rapadaBévres 3¢ avrovds of Kepxupaio: és ofxnua 
péya xaSeiptay. The light in the cell was due to the presence of the 
angel who came in the glory of the Lord. 


Hyeapev avrév, he roused him up. The verb indicates that the angel 
woke Peter from his sleep, not that he helped him to arise, as might 
be supposed from the A.V. 


8. {@oat, gird thyself. To gird up the loose Oriental robe was a 
necessity before undertaking any expeditious movement. So to 
Gehazi, (LXX.) 2 Kings iv. 29, Elisha says Zaoa: ray dogiy cov, and 
uses the same phrase (2 Kings ix. 1) to that one of the sons of the 
prophets whom he is about to send to Ramoth-Gilead. 


mweptBodod rd indridy cov, cast thy garment about thee. The iuda- 
Ttoy was the outer garment as distinguished from the under one, which 
is xirwy. The inarica were stripped off by those who stoned Stephen 
(Acts vii. 58), and in the LXX. the constant phrase for rending the 
loose robe as @ sign of horror is d:éfpniav rd ivaria av’rwy, while the 
dress made for Adam and Eve is described as xirwres Sepudrivr (Gen. 
iii, 21), and it was the xcrwy which Ahab (1 Kings xxi. 27) rent, that he 
might put sackcloth upon his flesh. Cf. also ‘Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles,’ chap. i. éav &py ris TO luareby cou, Sos abr@ Kal Tov xiTGva. 


10. SreAOdvres S& wperny vdrakyy Kal Sevrépay, and when they 
were past the first and second ward, i.e. the warders, who were 
stationed one nearer to the inner door of the prison and another at 
some further distance away. 


FHAVay eri ry widny k.7.A., they came unto the iron-gate that leadeth 
into the city. This description, with the words which immediately 
follow about the street into which they came, make it probable that 
the prison in which Peter was kept was in the midst of the city. 


avropatn, of its own accord, i.e. without any human agency. Cf. the 
description of the fire which appeared to the Egyptians when they 
were oppressing the holy nation (Wisdom xvii. 6), dedalvero 38° avrois 
povoy avroudrn wupd. PoBou wAnp7S. 

dtréoty 6 dyyedos dn’ airot, the angel departed from him, giving 
no more aid now that the Apostle could make his way without super- 
natural assistance. Of. Chrysostom’s words, ra pév ros €vdov yevdueva 
Oavpacidsrepa jv, Touro dé Novrov avOpwrivirepov. dre ovdey kwAvUA TY 
Tore aréorn 6 ayyenos. 


11. kal 6 Ilérpos év éavre@ yevopevos, and when Peter was come to 
himself. This and the other subjective features of the narrative shew 
that the account must have been derived from St Peter himself. 
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No one else could describe the astonishment and the after realization 
that all was truly enacted and no vision. 

In Luke xv. 17 the phrase is els éavrdv yerbuevos where it is a 
moral and spiritual, not a physical, awakening and resipiscence that 
is spoken of. 


Kal rdons Ths mporSoxlas Tov Ao’ Trav *Iov8alov, and from all the 
expectation of the people of the Jews. Their gratification had been 
great at the death of James, and now they hoped to see another of the 
Apostles condemned and executed. 


12. ouvwdeév re, and when he comprehended the matter, i.e, had 
taken in all the circumstances and decided what was best to be done. 
The same word is used (xiv. 6) of the disciples getting news of an 
a attack, and making up their minds to flee before it took 
place. 


Maplas rijs pytpds Iwdvvov «.7.A., Mary the mother of John, whose 
surname was Mark. This Mary was the sister to Barnabas as we learn 
in Col. iv. 10, where Mark is called sister’s son to Barnabas. This 
relationship accounts for the way in which the uncle clung to his 
. nephew, even when St Paul declined to have Mark as a companion on 
their second proposed missionary journey. We do not read of the 
father of Mark anywhere, so it is probable that Mary was a widow, 
and, like her brother, was OT of means which enabled her to 
put a house, or a part thereof, at the service of the Church, as a 
meeting-place for prayer. 


cvvnPpovopévor Kal wrpocevydpevor, gathered together and praying. 
Probably 1 Mary’s house vas areal place for Christian assemblies. 
At one time they would meet for one purpose, at another for another, 
but just when Peter was delivered their object in meeting had been to 
make supplication for his deliverance. 


13—19. Surprisz oF THE BRETHREN AND ANGER OF HEROD. 


13. tiv Oipav rot muddvos, the door of the gate. Odpa is the 
wicket which was opened for any one’s admission, while ru\dy is the 
porch into which admission was obtained through the Ovpa. % Odpa 
Tov wvAwvos Occurs in the LXX. Ezek. xl. 11; also in Judges xviii. 16, 
17, in which latter place the expression applies to the gate of a city, 
which had also its wicket. ; 


tmaxovoa, to hearken. Perhaps we have here a trace of the danger 
which at this time surrounded the disciples from this zeal for Judaism 
on the part of Herod. Saul had entered into every house and carried 
off men and women to prison (viii. 3), and there was a prospect of a 
like persecution. So Rhoda was not minded to open till she knew who 
was seeking for admission. 


14. kal emyvovca nmiv doviy rov Ilérpov, and when she knew 
Peter’s voice. We know that there was something easily recognized 
in it, and he was known by his speech on a former occasion (Matth. 
xxvi. 73). 
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dard THs xapas ovK yvortev Tov wuAGVa, she opened not the gate for 
gladness. Cf. with this action the description of the disciples, Luke 
xxiv. 41; when they recognized Jesus ‘they believed not for joy.’ 

On this Chrysostom remarks: xadds xal rovro yéyove’ Wa wh cal 
éxetvon éxmrdayGow edbéws lidvres xal dmusrnowow, ANN’ eyyupvacdD 4 
Sidvowa, Kal Orep 00s uty woely, edpeOy xpdrrovoa Kal airy. 


15. + St Sticxupl{ero, but she confidently affirmed. In the time of 
the A.V. constantly had the meaning of conjidently, which it has now 
lost. dtoxvplfoxa: is in N.T. only here and in St Luke xxii. 59. It 
occurs in Acta Petri et Pauli Apocryph. §§ 34 and 39, of 5¢ r@ Zipwve 
KodAnOévres rov Ilérpov dticxupliovro paryov. The word is often found 
in classical Greek. 


& dyyeAds éoriv adrod, it is his angel. The author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews expresses (i. 14) in part the opinion of the Jews concern- 
ing angels when he asks, ‘ Are they not all ministering spirits sent 
forth to do service to them who shall be heirs of salvation?* The 
Jewish belief was that each man had a guardian angel assigned to 
him. Cf. Midrash Rabbah on Eccles. iv. 4, where it is said that ‘six 
hundred thousand of the angels of the presence came down on Sinai 
at the giving of the Law, and each one bore a crown to crown Israel, 
one for each Israelite.’ Cf. also our Lord’s language (Matt. xviii. 10). 


17. wos, how. See on ix. 27 note. 

6 kipos abrov eryayev ék Tis hvAaxns, the Lord had brought him 
out of the prison. Cf. his exclamation in verse 11. 

amayyeAare, carry word. The A.V. has endeavoured to give the 
full sense by ‘Go, shew,’ but this seems as though it represented two 
verbs instead of one. 


"IaxeBy, unto James. This is no doubt the James who is afterwards 
(xv. 13) described as presiding over the council at Jerusalem concern- 
ing circumcision, and giving his sentence on that question. Thus he 
seems to have been at the head of the Church at Jerusalem, and to 
him it was natural for Peter to send the first news of his deliverance. 

This James must have been either the son of Alpheus or else the 
James who is called one of the Lord’s brethren, but it is not easy to 
decide whether the persons called by these names were one and the 
same. It seems however safest not to identify the Apostle, James the 
son of Alphsus, with the Lord’s brother, for these brethren of Jesus 
did not believe in Him till a very late period of His ministerial life, 
long after the Twelve were chosen. But the James in St Luke’s narra- 
tive here is probably the Lord’s brother, because St Paul gives to the 
James who was one of the pillars of the Church at Jerusalem (Gal. ii. 
9) when St Paul visited that city, the express title of ‘the Lord’s 
brother’ (Gal. i. 19). This James, bishop of Jerusalem, was, as we 
learn from a tradition preserved by Eusebius (H. E. 1. 23), cast down 
from the pinnacle of the Temple, whither the Jews had brought him, 
in the expectation that he would disown Christ. When, on the con- 
trary, he still held to his belief, he was thrown down, and not being 
killed by the fall, was slain by a blow from the club of a fuller. 
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Kal rots d5eAdois, and to the brethren, i.e. to the rest of the Christ- 
ian congregation. Though it was in the middle of the night when his 
deliverance took place, Peter sends to the various centres where, as in 


the house of Mary, prayer was also being offered to God for his de- 
liverance. 


dropevOn els Erepov rémov, he went into another place. The peril of 
death was so imminent if he had been seized that he takes refuge by 
hiding where he cannot be found. The times are altered since the 
day when, after his former deliverance, he could dare to go and speak 
in the day-dawn to the people in the Temple. Then the populace 
were a protection to the Church and saved them from violence of the 
authorities, now the Jewish people are in expectation of a second exe- 
cution. 


18. Tdpaxos ovK cAlyos ty rots orparudrais, no small stir among the 
soldiers. For the guards who had been chained to the prisoner would 
discover as soon as they awoke that he had escaped from between 
them, and they would know that their life would probably answer for 
the life of Peter. 


19. pretpov. It is difficult to imagine any more literal statement 
than these words, and there can be no distinction in such a sentence 
between ph and ov. 


éxéXevorey dwayxOjvar, commanded that they should be put to death. 
This is the A.V., and gives the sense better than the literal rendering 
‘commanded that they should be led forth.’ This ‘leading forth’ was 
the prelude to execution. The verb dzayew is frequent in the accounts 
of the trial and Crucifixion of Jesus in the Gospels. 


xaTedOoy...elg Katodpeay SuérpiBev. The preposition goes with 
karehOdv; he came down to Caesarea and abode there. By Caligula 
there had been conferred on Herod Agrippa the tetrarchies of Herod 
Philip and Lysanias mentioned Luke iil. 1. He afterwards received 
the tetrarchy of Antipas, and was honoured with the title of king. 
He therefore, and not a Roman governor, was in power at Cmesarea 
at this date, for Josephus tells us (Ant. xx. 8. 2) that he had received 
from Claudius, Judea and Samaria in addition to the districts over 
which he had ruled under Caligula. 


20—25. DeatH or Henop Aaripra I. Growrn or THE CHUROH. 


20. iv St Cupopaxayv, now he was highly displeased. The word 
is of very rare occurrence, being found once in Polybius and once in 
Diodorus Siculus, and nowhere else. It implies a very deep seated 
feeling of anger. 


Tuplors kal LiSwvlos, with them of Tyre and Sidon. These cities 
were still seats of maritime industry, and perhaps Herod’s regard for 
the people of Berytus (Beyrout), another Phoenician seaport a little 
north of Sidon, may have been connected as cause or effect with his 
anger at the people of the two older cities. Josephus (xrx. 7. 5) gives 
an account of splendid buildings which this king provided for Berytus. 
It is clear that the way in which the royal anger had made itself felt 
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was one which interfered with the commercial prosperity of Tyre and 
Sidon. 


époSvpaddy 82 wrapijcav pds avrév, but they came with one accord to 
him, i.e. they joined in a common embassy and sent persons from 
both towns to make representations and to use their influence to ap- 
pease Herod’s anger. 


BAdoroy rov érl rot Koirwvos rot Bacrtéos, Blastus the king’s 
chamberlain. The name Blastus is Roman, and the man had proba- 
bly taken office under this eastern king because he was high in the 
favour of the Roman emperor. 


UrTovvro elprjvny, they asked for peace. We are not to understand 
from these words that Agrippa was making war on Tyre and Sidon, 
but only that he was on unfriendly terms with them and was imped- 
ing their trade. 


Sud +d tpdher bar avrav mijy xwpav dard ris Barwuxijs, because their 
country was nourished by oy Ring's country. Pte extent of Herod’s 
rule was very great, and if he encouraged another port, and made 
regulations by which traffic was diverted from the towns of Tyre and 
Sidon, it was in his power to take away from them at least one-half 
of the commerce which was their support. 


21. raxty 5é spépg, and upon a set day. The day was one ap- 
pointed (as Josephus ‘eile us) for holding a festival on which to make 
vows for the safety of the Roman emperor. 


6 “HpwSns evbvedpevos to bijra Bacwtuxry, Herod having arrayed 
himself in royal apparel. tedg lls extract from Josephus given below. 


23. wapaxpfipa 8 érdratey adrov dyyedos xuplov x.7.A., and im- 
mediately an angel of the Lord smote him...and he was eaten of 
worms, Cf. the fate of Antiochus Epiphanes (2 Macc. ix. 9), and 
Herod the Great’s death (Josephus, Ant. xvu. 6. 5). The passage in 
which Josephus describes these events is so important in its bearing 
on the N, Test. narrative that it deserves to be read in its entirety. 
He writes (Ant. xix. 8. 2), “Now when Agrippa had reigned three 
years over all Judwa he came to the city Cesarea, which was 
formerly called Strato’s Tower, and there he exhibited shows in 
honour of Cesar, upon his being informed that there was a certain 
festival celebrated to make vows for his safety. At which festival a 
great multitude was gotten together of the principal persons and such 
as were of dignity throughout his province. On the second day of 
which shows he put on a garment made wholly of silver and of a con- 
texture truly wonderful, and came into the theatre early in the morn- 
ing, at which time the silver of his garment being illuminated by the 
fresh reflection of the sun’s rays upon it, shone out after a surprising 
manner, and was so resplendent as to spread a dread and shuddering 
over those that looked intently upon it, and presently his flatterers 
cried out, one from one place and another from another (though not 
for his good), that he was a god. And they added, ‘Be thou merciful 
to us, for although we have hitherto reverenced thee only asa man yet 
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shall we henceforth own thee as superior to mortal nature.’ Upon this 
the King did neither rebuke them nor reject their impious flattery. But 
as he presently afterwards looked up he saw an owl sitting upon a 
certain rope over his head, and immediately understood that this bird 
was the messenger of ill tidings, as it had once been the messenger 
of good tidings to him, and fell into the deepest sorrow. A 
violent pain also arose in his belly, having begun with great severity. 
He therefore looked upon his friends and said, ‘I whom you call a 
god, am commanded presently to depart this life, while Providence thus 
reproves the lying words you just now said to me; and I who was 
called by you immortal, am immediately to be hurried away by death. 
But I am bound to accept what Providence allots as it pleases God, 
. for we have by no means lived ill, but in a splendid and happy man- 
ner.’ When he had said this his pain became violent. Accordingly he 
was carried into the palace, and the rumour went abroad everywhere 
that he would certainly die in a little time...... And when he had 
been quite worn out by the pain in his bowels for five days he de- 
‘parted this life.’ 

We can see from this extract that among the throng who flattered 
Herod, there were some who were suing for mercy to be shewn to 
them; that the day was a set day, that Herod was clad in royal robes, 
that the flattery consisted in calling him a god, that he did not rebuke 
them; that he was stricken immediately so that he had to be carried 
to his palace, that he acknowledged that the stroke came from God as 
a rebuke for accepting such flattery, and everybody expected him to die 
at once. 

With reference to the latter portion in which Josephus speaks of a 
violent pain increasing in vehemence very rapidly, and the N. Test. 
says he was eaten of worms, it is noticeable that, in the account of 
the death of Antiochus, already alluded to, we have these two features 
of the same disease mentioned and that they are described separately. 
First, 2 Maco. ix. 5,‘The Lord Almighty, the God of Israel, smote 
him with an incurable and invisible plague, for as soon as he had 
spoken these words a pain of the bowels that was remediless came 
upon him and sore torments of the inner parts.’ Then after a verse 
or two describing the pride of Antiochus we read, ‘So that the worms ~ 

rose up out of the body of this wicked man.’ 
_ Josephus (by whom Herod, as one who favoured Jews, was regarded 
as of no bad character, and was moreover looked upon with an eye of 
admiration as having been raised to the highest pitch of power through 
Roman influence, to which Josephus himself was very ready to pay 
court) has merely described the form in which the malady made it- 
self apparent at first, and has left out the more loathsome details from 
the death story of one who in his eyes was a great king: while Holy 
Writ has given the fuller account, because the object of the writer of 
the Acts was to emphasize in all its enormity the sin for which 
Josephus tells us that Herod himself felt that he was stricken. The 
points of accord in the two accounts are so many, and the difference 
80 slight and so easy to be accounted for, that this extract from Jose- 
phus must always regarded as a most weighty testimony to the 
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historic accuracy and faithfulness of St Luke’s narrative. For other 
instances of death by this loathsome malady, see Herodotus rv. 205; 
Eusebius vur 16; Tertullian ad Scapul. m. A similar account is 
given of the death of Philip I. of Spain. 


24. & 5t Adyos row Gcod nHifavev kal éwAnOivero, but the word of God 
grew and multiplied. Cf. vi. 7 and xix, 20. ‘The seed is the word,’ 
said Christ, and so the Ohristian historian tells us that the word was 
as seed,—when it was cast forth diligently it waxed and brought forth 
fruit. 


25. twloerpepav & ‘IepovoaArp, returned from Jerusalem, i.e. to 
their labours among the Gentile converts in Antioch. 


aAnpdcavtres TH Staxovlay, when they had fulfilled their ministra- 
tion. 7 dtaxovla here means the giving into the care of the Church the 
contributions of the disciples in Antioch for the support of their 
brethren in Judwa during the famine which Agabus had foretold (xi. 
28). 


*Iadvyny, John. See above on verse 12. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Readings varying from the Tezt. recept. 


1. rwes omitted with NABD. Unrepresented in Vulg. 
4. avrol for ofro with NAB. Vulg. ‘ipsi.’ 


6. SAnv added before rv vijcov with NABCDE. Vulg. ‘universam 
insulam.’ 


= xat before drevlcas omitted with NABCL. Not represented in 
ulg. 


15. et ris tot ev pty Adyos with NABC. Vuly. ‘si quis est in 
vobis sermo.’ 


18. érpododdpycey for érpoxropépycey with ACE. Vulg. ‘mores 
eorum sustinuit. 


19. avrois omitted after xarexAnpovépnoey with NBD. Vulg. has 
‘els.’ 

20. ws treo terpaxoolos kal wevri{xovra. Kal perd ravra with 
NABC. Supported by Vulg. 7 

25. tl dpe for riva we with NAB. Vulg. ‘Quem me.’ 

88. tots réxvots jpav with NABOD. Vulg. ‘filiis nostris.’ 


év Te tpoTy arp with D. Vulg. ‘in Psalmo secundo.’ But 
‘ see notes. 


40. é¢’ vas omitted with NBD. Vulg. ‘vobis.’ 
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42. d€vdévrov 8 avrey for cfidvrwy 5¢ éx rns cuvaywyis Tay Tovdalwy 
with NABCDEI. Vulg. ‘exeuntibus autem illis.’ 


ra €vn omitted with NACDI. Unrepresented in Vulg. 
44. «vplov for deot with NAB. Vulg. ‘Dei.’ | 
50. xal before tds evoxtjpovas omitted with NABCD. Vulg. ‘et.’ 
51. a’ray omitted with NABC. Unrepresented in Vulg. 


Cx. XIII. 1—12. Brornyine or Savr’s Frest Missionary JOURNEY. 
He visits Cyprus. 


1. Foav 8 dy "Avrioxela xara tiv otcav e&KArAnolay, now there 
were at Antioch in the Church which was there. 

We now come to the history of those three great journeys which the 
Apostle of the Gentiles undertook in his special work. It is fitting that 
the point of departure should be Antioch, the city in which Gentiles 
had first in large numbers been joined to the Church, and where as 
yet oer had risen no difficulty about the way in which they were 
received. 


rpodyrat kal SiSdaKados, prophets and teachers. Of. ii. 17. The 
words of Joel were now to receive a wider fulfilment. 

We see from the ‘Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,’ chap. xiii. that 
these two classes of instructors became recognized in the Church, as 
Se xpopirns ddnOwés, Oé\wy Kabjjoa mpos vuds, dius dort THs TpogdTs 
avrov, ws avrws diddoxados ddnOiwds éorw dios cal avros, worwep oO 
épyarnys, THs Tpopys avro. 

Lupedv 6 kadovpevos Niyep, Simeon that was called Niger. The first 
name points out the man as of Jewish origin, and the second is a 
Latin adjective= black, which may have been assumed, or given to 
him, as a name from his dark complexion. Jews were, and are still, 
in the habit of having another name beside their national one, for use 
when they mixed among foreign nations. 


Aotxws 6 Kvupnvatos, Lucius of Cyrene. This name is Latin, 
though his birthplace or home may indicate that he was one of the 
Jews who abounded in Cyrene and other parts of northern Africa. 
Perhaps he is the person mentioned Rom. xvi. 21. 


Mavany, Manaen, i.e. Menahem. The name is Jewish, and is found 
in Josephus (Ant. xv. 10. 5) as the name of an Essene who foretold 
that Herod the Great would become king. It may well be that the 
name became, when the prophecy had received its fulfilment, a 
favourite one among those who were attached to or favoured the 
rulers of the Herodian family. 


*HpsSov rov rerpdpyov oivrpodos, the foster-brother of Herod the 
dtrarch. The Vay. aes ‘collectaneus.’ Herod the tetrarch (Antipas) 
had a brother Archelaus by the same mother. Manaen would hardl; 
be said to have ‘been brought up with’ (as A.V.) one brother and not 
with the other. 
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The various connections and nationalities of the men who are here 
named are worthy to be noticed -when we reflect on the work which 
was to have its beginning from Antioch. One a Cypriote, another a 
Cyrenian, another a Jew, but from his double name accustomed to 
mix among non-Jews, one a connection of the Idumean house of 
Herod, and Saul, the heaven-appointed Apostle of the Gentiles,—the 
list may be deemed in some sort typical of ‘all the world,’ into which 
the Gospel was now to go forth. 


2. Aerovpyotvrey St airay try Kupl, and as they ministered to 
the Lord. "the verb Aecroupyéw is the one usually employed by the 
. LXX. for the ministerial services in the Temple, as it is also Heb. x. 
_ 11, but the parallelism with the next verse, where the service here 
mentioned is described as ‘fasting and prayer,’ shews us that we are 
not to attach the former strict signification to it. Such has been the 
mind of the Church also, for from this verb comes our word ‘ Liturgy.’ 
The old order is giving place to the new, and the terminology is 
receiving % new sense. 


Kal vnorevdvrey, and fasted, i.e. as a solemn act of devotion in the 
prospect of the work which was before them. 


elev 13 trvedpa 7. d., the Holy Ghost said, speaking to and through 
the prophets who were there. 


dchoplorare S1{ row K.7.A., separate me Barnabas and Saul. Saul had 
from the first been a ‘vessel of election,’ and so specially severed for 
this work, and we can see why Barnabas, who had been the first to 
introduce Saul to the Church at Jerusalem, and whose education may 
have been very like his own, (for there was much inter-communication 
rena Cyprus and Tarsus,) was appointed to be the sharer of Saul’s 

urs. 

The verb agopltw is used in the LXX. (Numb. viii. 11) of the sepa- 
ration of the Levites for God’s service, and (Exod. xiii. 12) of living 
things specially devoted to the Lord. 


els 7d Epyov K.t.X., for the work whereunto I have called them. As 
the one portion of this admonition was from the Holy Ghost, we may 
perhaps be warranted in concluding that the whole course of this first 
great missionary journey was pointed out also by the Spirit. There 
is no notice of a deliberation in the Church about the best way for 
the Apostles to set forth. 


8 wpookékAnpas. It is usual in Greek not to repeat with the rela- 
tive the preposition which stands before the antecedent. Cf. Luke xii. 
46, ec 6 KUptos Tov Soddovu éxelvou ev ruEépg 7 ov mpocdoKg. 

The middle force of rpooxéxdAnua though not possible to be repre- 
sented in a translation should not be lost sight of. The Holy Ghost 
says ‘I have called them for myselj.’ 


3. rétevnoreboavres. This verse indicates that there was a solemn 
dedication service at the end of the ministration and fasting with 
which the devotions of the Church had commenced. 
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4. bewendOévres bard rov dylov wvebparos, sent forth by the Holy 
Ghost. This repetition marks the solemn character which St Luke and 
also his informant attached to this new form which the Christian work 
was taking. 


els DeXevcerayv, unto Seleucia, which was the seaport of Antioch at - 
the mouth of the river Orontes. 


arémikevocay es Kumpov, they sailed to Cyprus. Probably, if not 
specially directed, the missionary Apostles were induced to take this 
route because Cyprus was the birthplace of one of them, and there 
were in the island already many Jews resident, and also some Cypriote 
Christians (xi. 20), who perhaps had been in Jerusalem at the feast of 
Pentecost among the various nationalities then assembled, and who 
had, when driven away by persecution, turned their steps homeward 
and preached Jesus to their fellow countrymen (xi. 19). 


5. -yevdpevor dy Tadapiv, when they were at Salamis. Salamis was 
the nearest port of Cyprus for voyagers from Seleucia. It is at the 
eastern end of the island in the bay which is now called Famagousta. 


ty tats cwvaywyais Trav “LovSalwv, in the synagogues of the Jews, 
who were in sufficient numbers in Salamis to need several synagogues. 


elxov 8% xal "Ilodvvny tarnpérny, and they had also John as their 
minvater. This is J ohn Mark. the nephew of Barnabas (see on xii. 12). 
His office may have been to baptize, from which service the Apostles 
seem to have refrained where it was possible (see above on x. 48). But - 
there is perhaps also implied in the word umrnpérns some degree of 
the same service which in old times Elisha rendered to Elijah (2 Kings 
iii. 11). The same Greek word is used for the minister in a synagogue 
(Luke iv. 20). 


6. SreAOdvres St SAnyv nijv vicwov dyxpr [adov, and when they had 
gone through the whole island unto Paphos. Probably teaching at other 
places in the same way as they had done in Salamis. Paphos was the 
capital of Cyprus, and therefore the residence of the Roman governor. 
It was the more modern city, not the old city of Paphos, to which Paul 
and Barnabas came. See Dictionary of the Bible. 


etpov dvSpa tid payov WevSorpodrjtny ‘Iovdatov, they found a cer- 
tain man, a magician, a false prophet, a Jew. That there were living 
among the Jews persons well known as pretenders to magic powers we 
can see from a story told T.B. Berakhoth 59 a, of a certain Rab 
Katina who, in his walk, as he was passing the door of one who was 
known as a professor of witchcraft and magic arts, felt a slight shock 
of an earthquake. He thereupon called out and asked ‘Does this 
wizard diviner know what that shock is?’ Upon this the man cried 
with a sanctimonious promptness worthy of his profession, ‘In the 
hour when the Holy One, blessed be He, remembers His children who 
dwell in sorrow among the nations of the world, He lets fall two tears 
into the great sea, and that is the cause of the tremor of the earth.’ 
Chaldsan astrologers and impostors are mentioned by Juvenal (v1. 
562, x1v. 248) and Horace (Sat. 1. 2. 1) and by many other Latin 
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writers,-and these were probably Babylonian Jews. So also Lucian, 
Necromantia, where a wonderful story is told of a magician named 
Mithrobarzanes. Also Lucian, Philopseudes, where one of the wonder- 
workers is called ‘A Syrian from Palestine.’ 


Bapinoets, Bar-Jesus. This was his Jewish name. The Arabic 
name or title, Elymas= wise, was a self-assumed designation; and for 
that reason he is called ‘Magus’=the magician, a name originally 
applied to the Persian priests, who were deemed the wise men of the 
realm both in policy and religion, though their title in after times was 
degraded to baser arts and persons. 


7. 8 fv oi to dvOumdrw Lepylp TlatvAg, which was with the pro- 
consul Sergius Paulus. Under Augustus the Roman provinces were 
divided into two classes,-one class of which (needing the presence of 
troops for their government, and the possession of which gave the em- 
peror the control of the army) was called imperatorial, while the others 
were called senatorial provinces. The former were governed by an 
officer named propraetor, the latter by a proconsul. We know from 
Dio Cassius (tir. 12) that Cyprus was originally an imperatorial pro- 
vince, and therefore under a propretor. This also Strabo confirms 
(xrv. 685), but says that Augustus made it over to the people along 
with Cyprus and part of Galatia, and took instead of these Dalmatia 
-for one of his provinces, so that the government was at St Paul’s 
visit held by a proconsul for the Roman senate, as is here recorded; 
and a is another instance of the historic faithfulness of St Luke’s 
record. 

Of Sergius Paulus we know nothing, but the opportunities now 
afforded, by the English occupation of Cyprus, for the investigation of 
the antiquities of the island, may lead to some discovery of his name 
and office in coin or description. 


dvSpl ovverp, a prudent man. The presence of such a man as 
Elymas among his staff shews that the proconsul was a man of inquir- 
ing mind, and the same characteristic is displayed by his desire to hear 
Barnabas and Saul. 


8. {nrov Siacrpéfar roy dvOiratov dwé ris wlerews, seeking to turn 
aside the proconsul from the faith. Benvina had not yet accepted the 
doctrine of the Apostles, though we may presume that both he and 
Elymas had heard much about their teaching since their landing at 
Salamis. Report going before had roused the proconsul’s curiosity 
and the magician’s fear, and the wish of the latter was to divert the 
attention of Sergius, that he might not send for the new teachers. 

On this Chrysostom has: dpa rovrov, dre uev Tots GANots ExyjpuTTov ov 
opotpa ayavaxrowra, éwrelin 5€ 7G dvOurdrw mpoclecay Tore. 7d Oe 
Oaupacroy rou avOumrdrov, Ste xal mpoxarerAnupévos TH paryelg éxelvou 
HOedev GKovoat THY arogTONwy. 


9. Zavdros 5é, 5 cal Llaidos, but Saul, who also is called Paul. In 
spite of Elymas, the proconsul had been determined in his purpose, 
and Saul had come before him, At this point we first meet the name 
by which the great Apostle is best known throughout the Christian 
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Church, and many reasons have been given why he assumed this name, 
and why at this time. Some have thought that the name was adopted 
from the proconsul’s, his first convert of distinction, but this is utterly 
alien to all we know of the character of St Paul, with his sole glory in 
the cross of Christ. Far more likely is he to have been attracted to it, 
if it were not his before, by the meaning of the Latin word (paullus = 
little, see Ter, And. 1. 5. 31; Adelph. 5. 4, 22), and its fitness to be 
the name of him who called himself the least of the Apostles. 
But perhaps he did only what other Jews were in the habit of 
doing when they went into foreign lands, and chose him a name of 
some significance (for the Jews were fond of names with a meaning) 
among those with whom he was about to mix. Dean Howson (Life 
and Letters of St Paul, 1. p. 164) compares Joses—Jason; Hillel 
—Iulus, and probably the similarity of sound did often guide the 
choice of such a name, and it may have been so with the Apostle’s 
selection. St Luke, recognizing that the history of St Paul is now to 
be his chief theme and that the work for which that Apostle was sepa- 
rated was now begun, names him henceforth only by the name which 
became most current in the Churches. 

The article 6 before xat belongs to the understood xadovpevos, and is 
not to be considered a substitute for the relative. ; 


mAyobels rvetparos dylov, filled with the Holy Ghost, So we learn 
that the punishment inflicted on Elymas was dictated to the Apostle 
by the Spirit, and that he knew, from the inward prompting thereof, 
what would be the result to the offender. 


drevioas elg avrov elev, fastened his eyes on him and said. For 
Elymas was standing by, ready to catch at anything which he could 
turn to the discredit of the Apostles. This is meant by St Paul’s 
rebuke of him, as d:acrpépww ras odovs kuplov ras evOelas. 


10. Opt araons Stxarorivns, enemy of all righteousness. We may 
judge from this expression that St Paul recognised an earnest zeal for 
truth in the inquiries of the proconsul, and that his wrath against Elymas 
was not only because of what he did at the time, but for the tendency 
of all his teachings. He had led astray for a long time one who was 
desirous to understand the ways of the Lord. That there were such 
anxious inquirers among the Greeks and Romans we can see from the 
case of Cornelius and his friends. These were sure to seek to Jews 
for guidance, and in Elymas and such as he they found false guides. 


11. xslp xuplov, the hand of the Lord, i.e. of that Jehovah whose 
ways Elymas had perverted, for it could only have been after the Jew- 
ish faith that Sergius Paulus had made his inquiries of Elymas, who 
instead of teaching him to know the Lord, seduced him by his own 
pretensions, 

For the expression cf. LXX, Exod. ix. 8, l3od yelp xuplou éwréoras ev 
Tots xryveot cov, and 1 Sam. xii, 15, wal éerac xelp xuplov éd’ vas. 

Tupros pu} PAérev, blind, not seeing. As the infliction is still in the 
future, and so only a conception in the mind of St Paul, however 

firmly settled, it is reasonable to usé the subjective negative uh. Of. 
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for an exactly similar expression Luke i. 20, ciwrdy Kal wy Suvdpuevos 
Aadfjoa. 


dxpu katpov, for a season. The punishment inflicted on Elymas is 
lighter than that of Ananias and Sapphira, because in their case the 
hypocrisy of their conduct would have brought ruin to the Church, if it 
had not been severely punished, and their sin was against greater light 
and gifts of grace than had been bestowed on the magician of Cyprus. 


dxAvs kal oxdros, a mist and a darkness. There is a gradation in 
the words which implies that the withdrawal of his sight was somewhat. 
gradual. At first the eyes began to cloud over, and as the film increased 
upon them he became quite blind. 


Kal aepidyov efijre xelpaywyovs, and he went about seeking some to 
lead him by the hand. 


mwepvyew =to lead about, is also used in N.T. in the intransitive sense, 
‘to go about,’ cf. Mark vi. 6, cal wepinyev rds xbpas KUKAW OiddoKwy. 


Xelpaywyds is rare, and only herein N.T. The verb is found in the 
LXX. (some texts) Judges xvi. 26. 

As Elymas perceives the darkness closing in upon him he turns in 
the direction where he had last noticed some friend, and endeavours to 
get a guide. For such a man would wish to shew as little as possible 
how exactly the Apostle’s words had come to pass. 


12. rétre dv 6 dvOémwaros K.T.X., then the deputy, when he saw 
what was done, believed. He was convinced by the miracle and by the 
words with which it was accompanied that the Apostles were teachers 
of that way of the Lord after which he had been seeking in vain from 
Elymas. We are not told that Sergius was baptized, but we have other 
instances of the like omission of notice (see verse 48), yet as baptism 
was the appointed door into Christ’s Church, such omission of the 
mention thereof should not be thought to warrant us in believing that 
the sacrament was neglected on any occasion. 


18—15. THe APosTLEs VISIT PamMPpHYLIA AND Prsrpra. JOHN Mark 
RETURNS TO JERUSALEM. 


18. dvax@évres 52 dard trys Iddov, now having sailed from Paphos. 
Their course would be N.W. to reach the south coast of Asia Minor. 
On the prompt departure from Paphos, Chrysostom says: dpa xal 
avrovs.ovx éyxpovlt{ovras avrd0e dre Tov dvOurdrov Nowrdv micrevoavros 
ovde paraxicOévras ry KoNakelg xal Ty Tin, GAN’ evOéws Tod Epyou 
éxoudvous kal rhy avrlrepay xwpav opnodvras. 


of wept IlatAov, Paul and his company. Literally ‘those around 
Paul.’ Henceforth the Apostle of the Gentiles is made the central 
figure of nearly every scene in the Acts. 


FAGov els TLépyny rijs TlappuAlas, they came to Perga in Pamphylia. 
Pamphylia was about the middle part of the southern seaboard of Asia 
Minor, and Perga was its capital. We are not told of any missionary 
labours in Perga at this time, either because there was no opening for 
their commencement, or it may be that the Apostles were troubled at 
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the departure of Mark. They did preach in Perga on their return 
visit (xiv. 25). 


*Iwdvvns 82 x.t.X., and John departing from them returned to Jeru- 
salem. There is no reason given for his departure either here or else- 
where, but the cause assigned had clearly not been one which satisfied 
St Paul (xv. 38). John Mark, most probably the same person as the 
writer of the second Gospel, afterwards was an earnest labourer for 
Christ, and St Paul (Col. iv. 10) speaks of him with affection. If St 

eLuke knew the cause of his present withdrawal, the remembrance of 
his subsequent zeal sealed his lips on the subject. Cf. x. 48 note. 


14, avrot 8 SuedOdvres dard ris Ilépyns, but they having passed 
through from Perga. dépxoua is a very correct expression and should 
be precisely rendered. The direction in which they went obliged them 
to cross a whole district. See below. 


els "Avridxaayv tiv [Iw (Say, to Antioch in Pisidia. Pisidia lay 
inland to the N. of Pamphylia, and Antioch was at its extreme 
northern point. . ; 

Dean Howson (Life and Epistles of St Paul, 1. 175) suggests that 
it was perhaps in this journey that St Paul and his companion were 
exposed to those ‘perils of robbers’ of which he speaks 2 Cor. xi. 26. 
Pisidia was a mountainous district rising gradually towards the north, 
and the quotations given by Dr Howson from Xenophon and Strabo 
shew that there was a great deal of brigand-like life even in these 
times, from which Paul and his company may have been in danger. 


els vi cuwvaywyiy, into the synagogue. Though he is the Apostle 
of the Gentiles, it is always to the synagogue that St Paul first makes 
his way. The Law of Moses ought to be a better schoolmaster to bring 
men to Christ than the law of nature. 


15. pera 8 mv dvdyvact Tov vépov Kal trav rpodyrav, and after 
the reading of the Law and the Prophets. Which was a prominent por- 
tion of the synagogue-service. For the better understanding of what 
was here done, and also at the time when our Lord ‘stood up for to 
read’ in the synagogue at Nazareth (Luke iv. 15) it seems worth while 
to give in detail an account of the manner in which the Scriptures are 
read in the Jewish synagogues. For this see the Excursus at the end 
of this chapter. 


dréicteXay of dpxirvvdyayou pds airots, the rulers of the syna- 
gogue sent unto them. These were the persons who had the control of 
the arrangements for calling up readers and preachers. 


él tig torruy dv tty Adyos mrapaxAjoews, if ye have any word of exhor- 
tation. The sense of doyos rapaxAyoews is well seen from Heb. xiii. 22, 
where the writer calls his whole epistle by that name. Ad-yor rapa- 
KAncews are spoken of 1 Macc. x. 24, where the A. V. renders ‘words of 
encouragement,’ while a similar expression, 7 év Tots adyaois Néyors 
mwapaxdynots (2 Mace. xv. 11), is rendered ‘comfortable and good words.’ 
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16—41. Pavt’s Srercgs at ANTIO00R. 


16. xaracelous ty xeipl, beckoning with his hand. Cf. xii. 17, 
bps it is explained that the gesture was for the purpose of procuring 
ence, 


dv8pes "IopanAtrar kal of doBovpevor tov Gedy, men of Israel and ye 
that fear God. The audience consisted of born Jews and proselytes 
as well as perhaps some Gentiles. (See verses 42 and 43.) When the 
audience and the subject and the end aimed at were so entirely in accord 
on all three occasions we cannot be surprised that the address of St 
Paul at Antioch partakes largely of the character, and also of the lan- 
guage, of those of St Peter at Pentecost and St Stephen in his defence. 
St Paul had heard the last of these, and the vision on the way to 
Damascus had taught him to speak with boldness on the truth of the 
Resurrection. 


17. 5 @eds...rovs warépas tyav, the God of this people of Israel chose 
our fathers. He commends his words to their hearing by dwelling on 
the historic facts of their national life as God’s chosen people. In that 
history the LXX. continually represents God’s choice of Israel by this 
word éfedéfaro. Cf. Deut. vii. 7, xiv. 2; Ps. xxxiii. 12, lxxvii. 70, &c. 


éy tH xlqg, when they dwelt as strangers. The expression 
occurs Wisdom xix. 10, éuduryvro yap Er: raw év ry wapole avrop, 
where the allusion is to the sojourn in Egypt. In the LXX. of 
Ezra it is also found (viii. 35), of viol rns xapocxtas, of those who were 
in Babylon. 


18. érpododdpncev airovs, He bare them as a nursing father. This 
is the expression in Deut. i. 31, where the LXX. have rendered, xai év 
TH éphup Tavry...ws tpopopophoes ce xipws o Oedbs cou ws ef ris Tpopodo- 
pnoa avOpwros roy viovy avroi. The allusion of St Paul is so clearly to 
this passage that there can be no hesitation about the choice of read- 
ing. érporopépycer is well supported by MS. authority, and is repre- 
sented in the A.V., and in the text of the Revised Version, ‘he 
suffered their manners.’ But for this reading, true as it is to the facts, 
there is no such close parallel to be found in the books of Moses, while 
the other is equally true to fact, much more beautiful, and borne out 
by the words of the LXX., with which we can have no doubt that St 
Paul was very familiar. 


19. vy emrd, seven nations. They are enumerated (Deut. vii. 1) 
before the people went over Jordan, viz. the Hittites, the Girgashites, 
the Amorites, the Canaanites, the Perizzites, the Hivites, and the 
Jebusites. . 

karexAnpovéunoey tiv yyy airay ds recw K.7.A., he gave their 
land for an heritage about the space of four hundred and fifty years. 
According to the received chronology there was about this length of 
time between the call of Abraham and the death of Joshua. So that 
the land is regarded as @ xAnpovouia from that early time. But it is 
dangerous to found any conclusions on chronology based, as the O.T. 
chronology must be, on such insufficient data, 
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kal perd Taira Wane xpitds twos ZapourjrA wpodrjrov, and after 
these things He gave them judges until Samuel the prophet. On Samuel 
as the prophet above all others cf. iii. 24, note. 


21. xdxeev, and after that. The word indicates from that 
point in their history where Samuel appears they began to clamour 
for a king, and thus the local becomes a temporal meaning in the 
adverb. 


Tov Daovr vidv Kels, dvipa ex pudns Bevuapely, Saul the son of Kish, 
a man of the tribe of Benjamin. And to the speaker himself some 
part of this description applied, for he also was of the tribe of 
Benjamin, 

The forty years’ duration of Saul’s reign is only to be gathered in- 
directly from Holy Writ, but Josephus (Ant. v1. 14. 9) expressly states 
that time as the length of his reign, and as Ishbosheth, Saul’s son, whom 
Abner set on the throne after his father’s death was forty years old 
when he began to reign (2 Sam. ii. 10), we may conclude that the 
length assigned in the text is correct. | 


22. ebpov Aaveld x.t.A., I have found David, &. This sentence is 
a combination and adaptation from two separate verses out of the 
O. Test. (1) ‘I have found David my servant,’ Ps. lxxxix. 20; (2 
‘The Lord hath sought Him a man after His own heart, and the Lor 
hath commanded him to be captain over His people,’ 1 Sam. xiii. 14. 


23. totrov 6 Qeds...nar’ érayyelav ijyayev..’Incotv, from this 
man’s seed hath God according to promise brought unto Israel a 
Saviour Jesus. The promise alluded to here is preserved for us in 
Ps. oxxxii. 11 ‘Of the fruit of thy body will I set upon thy seat,’ 
and in many other similar declarations in the prophets. Cf. Zech. 
iii. 8, 9. 


24. «mpd wpooowrov is only the rendering of the Hebrew 95> = at 
the face of, and means no more than wpé, and the A.V. has rightly 
rendered it only by before. 


Bdwrurpa peravolas, the baptism of repentance, i.e. baptism which 
was ty be an outward sign of an inner change of life and mind, Cf. 
Mark i. 4. 


25. +l eye wrovocire elvar, what think ye that I am? For John’s 
words see Matth. iii. 11; Mark i. 7; Luke iii. 16; John i, 20, 27. 


26. of dy duty hoPotpevor tov Ocdy. Cf. above on verse 16. 


tpty 6 Adyos...arerrdAn, to you was the word of this salvation sent 
forth. Some of the oldest authorities read jyiy here, and for the 
Apostle to say ‘to us’ is quite in accord with the language of verse 17, 
‘God chose our fathers.’ Through the whole address he avoids, as far 
as may be, wounding any Jewish prejudice, and so classes himself with 
his hearers where the subject allows him to do so. 

In Aéyos owrnplas the reference is to the cwrjp mentioned in verse 
ae 80 that the meaning is ‘the message of the work of Jesus as 

aviour,’ 
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There appears to be a reference in the aorist éfareord\y to the first 
announcement of the message of salvation. 


27. vrovrov dyvojcavres, because they knew Him not. Cf. the very 
similar language of St Peter at the Temple (iii. 17), ‘I wot that 
ue ignorance ye did it, as did also your rulers,’ and see note 

ere, 

28. xal pndenlay alrlay Gavdrov eipéyres, and though they found 
mo cause of death in Him. These words are part of the declaration of 
Pilate (Luke xxiii. 22). 

29. wdvra ta wepl atrov Yeveappéva, all the things which have 
been written of Him. Various prophecies received their fulfilment in 
Christ’s sufferings, some in the betrayal, others in harsh treatment, 
and agony which preceded His death, the greatest of them all. 


80. 6 88 Geds Hyapev avrdv dx vexpov, but God raised Him from 
the dead. This was the proof that God had now fulfilled the promise 
made unto Abraham and to David, that of their seed should one come, 
in whom all the nations of the earth should be blessed, even as St 
Paul says below, by being justified from all things, from which they 
could not be justified by the law of Moses. And elsewhere (Rom. i. 
4) the Apostle says that Jesus ‘ was declared.to be the Son of God with 
power, according to the spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from the 
dead.’ 


$1. dws ris Tadudalas, from Galilee. The Apostles, and the 
main body of Christ’s followers, were drawn from Galilee, in so much 
that, before the Crucifixion, Galilzans was a name by which they were 
known (Mark xiv. 70). 


oltives viv eloly pdprupes adrov, who now are His witnesses. St 
Paul has not mentioned the Ascension of Jesus, but when he says that 
mow men are His witnesses, it is implied that Christ was no longer on 
earth for men to see Him. The Apostle also thus marks out what 
was the especial work of those who had companied with Jesus during 
His life. 


32. Kal tpets duds edayyeAfépeba, and we declare unto you glad 
tidings. While the companions of Jesus are to be His witnesses, we 
are His Evangelists, the bringers of the good news of His salvation. 


viv...erayyealay..,, of the promise which was made unto the fathers. 
Thus érayyeNay becomes the direct object of the verb evayyed{é- 
peda. 

33. Ste rairny 8 Beds eel, ali Render, how that God hath 
completely fulfilled this. The ‘glad tidings’ are about the promise, and 
the precise message which is the cause for gladness is contained in the 
announcement that the promise has been fulfilled, and the strengthened 
form of the verb (éxrerAjpwxev) marks the completeness of this fulfil- 
ment. 

rots réxvots Hav, unto our children. This well-supported reading 


certainly merits Tischendorf’s remark, ‘insolenter illud quidem dictum 
est.’ We should naturally expect what the Text. recept. has given, ‘to 
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us their children.’- But when the complete force of the preceding 
verb is taken into account, the sentence may be explained. The 
promise was made to Abraham, and generation after generation was 
born and passed away, having received the promises only by faith. 
Even the generation contemporary with Jesus was not born to the 
complete fulfilment, but now after Christ’s resurrection Christians 
may say ‘for our children’ the promises are utterly fulfilled. 


dvaoricas Incotyv, in that He hath raised up Jesus again, i.e, from 
the dead. This is necessary to the Apostle’s argument, which is on 
the resurrection of Jesus as a proof that He was the Messiah. The 
quotation which follows need not refer alone to the birth of Jesus into 
this world. He was also the /irst-begotten from the dead, the first- 
fruits of them that slept. 


& to pw ody, in the first Psalm. What we now call the 
first rea teoeta Pattee were eerailg joined into one, which will 
account for what is now Ps. ii. 7 being named as in the text. Justin 
Martyr (Apol. 1, 40) treats the whole from paxdpios dvijp (‘ Blessed is 
the man’ &c.) to paxdpioe wdvres ol rewovOores éx’ avréy (the close of the 
present second Psalm) as all one composition and on one subject. 
Tertullian (Adv. Marc. rv. 22) writes ‘in primo psalmo, “‘filius meus 
es tu, hodie genui te.””’ 


84. otras prey, He [i.e. God] hath spoken on this wise. The 
quotation is from Is. lv. 3. 


Sdcw tpiv ta dow Aacvl§ rd mord, I will give you the sure 
(faithful) mercies of David. ra, 8o.a is often used by the LXX. to repre- 
sent the Hebrew word for ‘mercies’ as here. St Paul speaking to the 
people of Antioch no doubt used the Greek version, though he would 
carry the Hebrew thought along with him. But having 74 dora as the 
explanation of the ‘everlasting covenant’ of which Isaiah is speaking, 
St Paul at once connects rd dc1a with the roy docov of Ps. xvi. 10, 
ehere it is said God will not give His Holy One to see corruption. 


85. Série wal év érépm Adyar, because He saith also in another place. 
These words of Ps. xvi., which David was inspired to utter, cannot 
refer to David himself, and this 8t Paul now proceeds to shew. Cf, 
on the whole passage ii. 29—31 notes. 


86. Aavel8 piv ydp...dcowprOn, for David, after he had served his 
own generation by the counsel of God, fell on sleep. There are several 
other constructions possible in this verse. Thus BovAg might be taken 
as dependent on vryperjcas, ‘after that in his own generation he had 
served the counsel of God, fell asleep.’ Or BovAg might be taken after 
éxowu7On, ‘he fell asleep by the counsel of God.’ But the A.V. seems 
preferable. For it must be borne in mind that the contrast which 
most aids the Apostle’s argument is that, while David’s services could 
benefit only those among whom he lived, and could not be extended 
to other generations, Christ by His Resurrection, never more to die 
and see corruption, is a Saviour for all generations, and remission of 
sins through Him can be promised to every one that believeth. 
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88. dderrs anemia , forgiveness of sins. Just as Jesus in His life- 
time on earth declared that His miracles were only signs that ‘the 
Son of man hath power on earth to forgive sins,’ so the Apostles 
preach concerning the Resurrection. Cf. x. 48, the conclusion of St 
Peter’s speech in the house of Cornelius. 


$9. dwo ravrav dv, from all things from which. On the non- 
repetition of a preposition before the relative when it precedes the 
antecedent, see note above on verse 2. 


40. pr GrAOy, lest there come about, viz. @ moral and spiritual 
overthrow as great as the destruction which the Chaldwans and 
Nebuchadnezzar wrought upon the land and people at the time of the 
Babylonish captivity, to which the prophecy (Hab. i. 5) quoted in the 
next verse refers, 


41. Sere, of Scare at behold, ye despisers. This the render- 
ing of the LXX. and of some other versions. The Hebrew text gives, 
as A.V., ‘Behold, ye among the heathen.’ The LXX. either had, or 
thought they had, a different text. 


tpyov & ov py murretonre, a work which ye shall in no wise believe. 
It 18 the result of long-continued evil-doing that those who live in it 
grow incredulous and proof against all warnings. Their hearts are 
allowed to wax gross and their ears to become dull of hearing. 


42—52. FurrHer PREACHING BOTH TO JEWS AND GENTILES. JEALOUSY 
OF THE JEWS, AND EXPULSION OF THE APOSTLES FROM ANTIOCH. 


42. tvévrov 8 airav, wapexadouy, and as they were going out, they 
besought. The congregation had been in the synagogue where we may 
presume that only Jews and proselytes were assembled. We do not 
read of Gentiles among the throng of listeners until the next sabbath. 
The ra f6yn of the Text. recept. makes the verse unintelligible. 


els rd perafd oaBBarov. In 44 we have the expression rq de épxo- 
pévy caBBadry, beg some thinking a difference of meaning intended 
would render here ‘during the intervening week.’ This does not 
seem needed, but as is pointed out in the Excursus on ver. 15 the 
Jewish congregations had a portion of the Law read in the synagogues 
not only on the Sabbath, but on the Monday and on the Thursday 
mornings, that they might not be for three days without hearing the 
Scripture. The peculiar expression in this verse may apply to the 
meetings in the synagogue on those days, when the people desired 
to oe once more the message which St Paul had just preached 
to them. 


va piypara ravra. Render, these tidings, to mark that the word is 
not Aoyos. Cf. x. 37. 


43. tav ceBoutvov wpoonAtray, of devout proselytes. This name 
may have been used to distinguish those proselytes who conformed 
entirely to Judaism from the proselytes of the gate. 
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treSov avrods wpocpiveay TY xapiTt Tov Geo, persuaded them to 
continue in the grace of God, as Barnabas in like circumstances had 
urged on the converts at Antioch in Syria (xi. 23). Here, though 
we have no mention of actual converts, the Apostles must have had 
regard to the ‘purpose of their hearts’ when they spake to these in- 
quirers as though they were already ‘in the grace of God.’ 


44. ao xeddv traca yj wédts, almost the whole city. Shewing that the 
Apostles must have been labouring diligently, both among Jews and 
heathen during the intervening days. 


45. érdxfcOnoav frAov, they were filled with jealousy. That spirit 
of exclusion, which was so engrafted in the Jewish race, asserted itself 
as soon as they saw the Gentiles gathered to hear the Apostles. The 
teaching of men who would admit all mankind to the same privileges 
was abhorrent to them. For themselves and for proselytes they could 
accept a message as God-sent, and tolerate some modifications in their 
teaching and practice, but they could not endure that the Gentiles 
should be made equal with God’s ancient people. 


dvtuéyoytes xal BAachnpotvres, contradicting and blaspheming. 
Cf. the singular conduct of the Jews at Corinth under like circum- 
stances (xviii. 6). There is considerable authority for omitting dyr:Aé- 
yovres kal here. It may be that they fell out because of the previous 
dyré\eyov in the verse. The sense seems better conveyed by their 
retention. They contradicted and, in doing so, became blasphemers. 


46. tpiv qv dvayxatoy «.r.A., it was necessary that the word of 
God should first have been spoken to you. That, as Christ came first 
unto His own, so His messengers should declare their glad tidings 
first unto Jews, but if they received not the word, then it was to be 
proclaimed to all who would receive it. 


Kal otk d£lous xpivere éavrots, and adjudge yourselves unworthy, i.e. 
you pronounce a sentence upon yourselves by your actions. Cf. Matth. 
xxii. 8, ‘They that were bidden’ to the marriage-supper were found in 
this fashion to be unworthy. He who sent to call them had deemed 
them worthy, but they made it clear they were not so by their refusal 
to come. 


47. otras Yee évréroAtras ypiv 6 kupios, for thus hath the Lord 
commanded us. The Lord’s command which the Apostle quotes is from 
Isaiah xlix. 6, and it shews that from the prophetic times the reception 
of the Gentiles was made manifest in the counsels of God. Whatever 
application be made of the words of the Prophet (i.e. to whomsoever 
the ‘ thee’ be ria it is clear that, with the Jews, the Gentiles also 
are to be recipients of the promised blessings. 


48. al érictevoav Sco. Foav teraypévor els fav aldviov, and 
as many as were ordained unto eternal life believed. In the contro- 
versies on predestination and election this sentence has constantly 
been brought forward. But it is manifestly unfair to take a sentence 
out of its context, and interpret it as if it stood alone. In ver. 46 we 
are told that the Jews had adjudged themselves unworthy of eternal 
life, and all that is meant by the words in this verse is the opposite of 
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that expression. The Jews were acting so as to proclaim themselves 
unworthy; the Gentiles were making manifest their desire to be 
deemed worthy. The two sections were like opposing troops, ranged 
(reraypévoc= marshalled) by themselves, and to some degree, though 
not unalterably, looked upon as so arranged by God on different sides. 
Thus the Gentiles were ordering themselves, and were ordered unto 
eternal life. The text says no word to warrant us in thinking that 
none could henceforth change sides. Nor is the rendering ‘ ordained’ 
necessarily an evidence of the Calvinistic bias of our translators. The 
same rendering is found in other English versions and the Rhemish, 
strange to say, is even stronger, having ‘pre-ordinate.’ 


50. tds ocBoptvas yuvatkas tds evoxrpovas, the devout women of 
honourable estate. We read that in Damascus, and we may suppose 
that it was likely to be the case in other large towns and cities in 
which Jews abounded, the wives of the men in high position among 
the heathen were much inclined to the Jewish religion (Josephus, B.J. 
11. 20. 2). These would be easily moved by the Jews to take action 
against the Apostles. 


Tovs TpwTous TIS WoAEws, the chief men of the city, i.e. the heathen 
magistrates. As the Jews in Jerusalem had appealed to Pilate and 
the Roman power to carry out their wishes at the Crucifixion, so the 
tpl = Antioch excite the heathen authorities against Paul and 

arnabas. 


drd trav dplov, from their borders. The old English word ‘coasts’ 
(A.V.) did not mean only land bordering on the sea as now, but any 
borderland. 


, 51. of 88 dcrivagdwevor Tov Kovtoprév K.T.A., but they having shaken 

off the dust of their feet against them. This significant action, like 
that of the ‘shaking of the raiment’ (xviii. 6), implied that those 
against whom it was done were henceforth left to go their own way. 
Cf. Matt. x. 14. 


*"Ixéviov, Iconium. A city in Pisidia to the east of Antioch. It is 
still a large town, and preserves a trace of its old name, being now 
called Konieh. See Dict. of the Bible. 


52. of St padyral erAnpotvro xapds, and the disciples were filled 
with joy. Rejoicing in accordance with the Lord’s exhortation (Matt. 
vy. 12) when men reviled and persecuted them, which was the very treat- 
ment which they had received in Antioch. 


kal rvedparos dylou, and with the Holy Ghost. This inward presence 
of the Comforter was the spring from which came the fulness of joy. 
On this Chrysostom says, rd0os yap didacxddou rappyolav ov éyxowres 
GANG wpoduudrepoy worel TOY madyTny. - 
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ON THE JEWISH MANNER OF READING THE 
SCRIPTURES. 


The Jewish division of the Scriptures is (1) the Law, i.e. the Five 
Books of Moses. (2) The Prophets, under which title the Jews in- 
clude Joshua, Judges, 1 and 2 Samuel, 1 and 2 Kings, as well as Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve Minor Prophets. (3) The Hagio- 
grapha, containing Psalms, Proverbs, Job, the Song of Solomon!?, 
Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
and the two Books of Chronicles. The command which enjoins the 
reading of the Pentateuch is found Deut. xxxi. 10, ‘At the end of 
every seven years in the solemnity of the year of release in the Feast 
of Tabernacles, when all Israel is come to appear before the Lord thy 
God in the place which He shall choose, thou shalt read this Law 
before all Israel in their hearing. Gather the people together, men 
and women and children and thy stranger that is within thy gates that 
they may hear.’ 

This appointment, which prescribes the reading of the whole Pen- 
tateuch on the Feast of Tabernacles, was probably soon found to be 
impracticable, and it is not unlikely that from a very early time 
the people arranged to read through the Pentateuch in seven years by 
taking a small portion on every Sabbath, beginning with the Sabbath 
after the Feast of Tabernacles in one year of release, and ending with 
the Feast of Tabernacles in the next year of release. Thus would 
they in some sort be fulfilling the commandment, That such an early 
subdivision of the Pentateuch into small portions took place seems 
likely from what we know of the later arrangements for the reading 
of the Law. The existence of such a plan for reading would account 
for some of the divisions which exist (otherwise unexplained) in various 
copies of the Jewish Law. 

For (1) we learn (T. B. Megillah, 29 b) that the Jews of Palestine 
broke up the Pentateuch into sections for each Sabbath in such a 
manner as to spread the reading thereof over three years (and a half?). 
They arranged no doubt that the concluding portions of their second 
reading should be on the Feast of Tabernacles in the year of release; 
and they began again on the following Sabbath. In this way they read 
through the whole Law twice in the seven years, and by concluding it on 
the Feast of Tabernacles in the year of release observed the command- 
ment?, and hereby may be accounted for some other of the unused 
subdivisions of the copies of the Jewish Law. 


1 The five small books, the Song of Solomon, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesi- 
astesa and Esther, are for synago ue-use written each on a separate roll, and so 
are named the five Megilloth Colla) and are read respectively, The Song of 

—— Solomon at the Feast of Passover, Ruth at Pentecost, Lamentations on the 9th 
of Ab (the anniversary of the destruction of the Temple), Ecclesiastes on the 
Feast of Tabernacles and Esther at Purim, _ 

3 This arrangement is still observed partially in the Jewish “Temple” at 
Hamburg, founded in 1818, and there was a little while ago (see Jewish Chronicle, 
Feb. 7, 1879) & movement on foot for introducing a similar arrangement in the 
West London Synagogue of Rritish Jews. 
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2. The Babylonian Jews in the 4th century after Christ, and pro- 
bably much earlier, and all Jews down to this day have the Penta- 
teuch so divided that it is read through once every year, such reading 
beginning on the Sabbath after the Feast of Tabernacles, and con- 
cluding on the so-called last day of that Feast in the next year, the day 
really being the day of ‘ rejoicing in the Law’ (simkhath Torah). Thus 
they bring their reading to an end in each year, and so of course in 
the release-year, on the day appointed, and observe the command in 
this manner. 

This comparatively modern, though almost universally prevailing 
arrangement, accounts for the present larger divisions of the Law for 
reading, and these divisions have each of them its proper name. For 
the whole Pentateuch has 54 weekly portions, one for each Sabbath. 
No year however contains 54 Sabbaths, and beside this, some festivals 
(or rather, holy convocations) may fall on the Sabbath, and when 
that happens the Scripture appointed for the festival is read, and not 
the appointed weekly portion in its sequence, In order that the 
whole Law may still be read through on the Sabbaths, it is provided 
that occasionally two weekly sections are combined and read on one 
Sabbath}, 

These weekly sections of the Pentateuch (Parshioth) are each divided 
into seven portions, and seven readers are called up from the congrega- 
tion, These are to be (1) an Aaronite (and if such be in the congrega- 
tion he may not be passed over), (2) a Levite, (3) five ordinary Israelites. 
These must all be males and at least 13 years and one day old. Prac- 
tically, in Europe at least, though these are still called up in the congre- 
gations, they do not themselves read, but a reader is appointed to read 
for them. There are congregations in which as a mark of honour 
more than seven are called up, but this is discountenanced by some 
Rabbis as likely to lead to abuses, 

When the reading of the Law in this manner is concluded the 
seventh section or part thereof is repeated, and any person may be 
asked to do this. Such reader is called Maphtir, i.e. the Haphtarist 
(the person whose reading terminates the reading of the Law). With 
this is connected the subsequent reading of the selected portions of 
the Prophets. 

In olden times the Haphtarist was also the person invited to be the 

reacher, and this must Nave been the position occupied by St Paul at 
tioch, and by Jesus in the synagogue at Nazareth. 

The sections of the Prophets selected for Sabbath reading and called 
Haphtaroth have always some bearing upon the appointed portion of 
the Law for that Sabbath, e.g. with the first section of Genesis (Gen. 
i. 1—vi. 8), which contains the account of the Creation, there is ap- 
pointed as the prophetical reading the passage (Isaiah xlii. 5—21), 
which begins ‘Thus saith God the Lord, He that created the heavens,’ 
&c. With the next section of the Law which contains the history of 
Noah (Gen. vi. 8—xi. 32), the prophetical reading is Isaiah liv. 1—10, 


t Of course there will be less need for this arrangement in an intercalated 
year, which will have four sabbaths extra. 
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in which passage is found ‘This is as the waters of Noah unto me.’ 
The next section of the Law (Gen. xii. 1—xvii. 27) contains the his- 
tory of Abraham, and the reading from the Prophets begins with 
Isaiah xl. 27—xli. 16, and in the passage there occurs ‘Who raised up 
the righteous man from the East, called him to his foot,’ &c., and a 
like arrangement is observed throughout the year. 

On the Sabbath afternoons the Jews in their synagogues read, to 
three people, the first seventh of the portion of the Law which is set 
apart for the following Sabbath, and they do the same on Monday 
morning and on Thursday morning. So that during the week this 
part is read four times over. 

No prophetic portions are read along with this, but (T. B. Shabbath, 
116 b) in the old times, as early as the commencement of the 3rd 
century, we find that on the Sabbath afternoons portions of the Hagio- 
grapha were read along with this smaller section of the Law, and we 
cannot doubt that the same principle would be observed in their 
selection, and that passages similar in character to the selections from 
the Pentateuch would be chosen in these cases also, though we have 
no indication what they were. 

Festivals and Fasts had their own portions of the Pentateuch ap- 
pointed, and therewith corresponding portions of the Prophets. 

On quasi-festival Sabbaths the ordinary portions of the Law were 
read, but besides this occasionally other additional portions of the Law 
were chosen for the Haphtarist to read with reference to the festival, 
and instead of the usual prophetical section appointed for these days, 
such passages from the Prophets were chosen as bore on the nature 
of the quasi-festival. 

These quasi-festivals are 

(1) Should the Sabbath be (a) the day before the New Moon, or (6) 

the day coincident with the New Moon. 

Partaking of the character of a quasi-festival there is also the so- 
called ‘great Sabbath,’? which is the Sabbath that precedes the 
Passover. On this day the portion of the Law to be read is 
neither varied nor increased, but as in (1) the appointed Haph- 
tarah is changed for one of a suitable character. The same sort 
of change of the Haphtarah, but not of the portion of the Law 
to be read, takes place for the Sabbath between New Year and 
the Day of Atonement (1—10 of the month Tishri). 

(2) The Maccabeean festival of the Dedication, which as it lasted 

for 8 days might include two Sabbaths. 

(3) Four semi-festivals which are in one string. 

a. The Sabbath preceding the New Moon of Adar, or coinci- 
dent with that New Moon. This is called Shekalim(=the 
shekels), and the special portion of the Law then additionally 
read is Exod. xxx. 11—16. _ 


1 Thus would be accounted for many still unexplained divisions in the 
Hagiographa. . 
It may be mentioned that the name ‘great Sabbath’ is by the Italian Jews 
applied also to the Sabbath preceding Pentecost. 
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b. The Sabbath before Purim (the Haman-festival) called 
Zacor=remember, for which the special additional portion 
of the Law is Deut. xxv. 17—19. 

c. The Red Heifer Sabbath. This is a moveable feast, but 
must fall between (b) and (d). It is a preparation of Puri- 
fication for Passover, and its special additional portion of 
the Law is Num. xix. 

d. Ha-Khodesh=the month. The Sabbath preceding or co- 
incident with the New Moon of Nisan, for which the special 
portion of the Law is Exod. xii, 1—20. 

(4) To the above six must be added two Sabbaths if they fall in the 
middle holidays of the Feasts of Passover and Tabernacles, for 
such Sabbaths are even of a higher dignity than the other quasi- 
festivals. 

(5) The three Sabbaths before the commemoration of the destruc- 
tion of the city and Temple by Titus, and its previous destruction 
by Nebuchadnezzar}. On these Sabbaths the portion of the Pen- 
tateuch appointed for the day is retained, but prophetic portions 
are selected which suit the circumstances. These are known as 
the three Sabbaths Ugompiasien Nal of Punishment and Troubles. 

(6) Besides these there are seven Sabbaths called ‘Sabbaths of Con- 
solation,’ for which, in the same way, special prophetic passages 
are read, which must all be chosen from the latter part of Isaiah 
(chap. xl. and after), and in one of them probably occurred the 
passage (Isaiah lxi, 1), read by Jesus in the synagogue at Naza- 
reth?. For although at present the Haphtarah from that chapter 
is marked to begin at verse 10, there are indications in some 
MSS. that the selected portion formerly commenced at an earlier 
point, and this for coherence could hardly be elsewhere than at 
verse 1. It seems probable that in post-Christian times the 
verses read by our Lord have designedly been cut off from the 
special prophetic passage. For although any charge against the 
Jews of altering the words of Scripture on account of Christianity 
must be dismissed as utterly unfounded, it is on the other hand 
beyond question that they abolished the most ancient and hal- 
lowed custom of reading the ten words during the morning prayers 
daily, ‘because of the murmuring of the heretics’ (minin), and by 
this word (minin) the Jews meant the earliest Judw#o-Christians 
(T. B. Berakhoth 12 a) who, after Christ’s example in the Sermon 
on the Mount, laid great stress on the Ten Commandments of the 
Moral Law to the depreciation of ceremonial regulations, 


1 Both these events are commemorated on the same day Nea of Ab). 

* That there is no anachronism in supposing that these ‘Sabbaths of Consola- 
tion” were observed in our Lord’s time may be inferred from the strict way in which 
the Jewish traditions always identify, in ene but time, the destruction of 
the two temples by Nebuchadnezzar and by Titus, and the observances in con- 
nexion therewith. And we take it as a further proof of the ig Cd of this 
observance that though there are slight variations in the ordinary Haphtaroth, 
in the hore Jewish rituals, those for the ‘Sabbaths of Consoiation’ are the 
same in & , 

3 See a South-Arabian (Yemen) Codex, Brit. Museum MSS. Oriental 1470. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Readings varying from the Test. recept. 


3. xalt before S8dvri. omitted with ABDEP, Not represented in 
Vulg. 


8. idpywv omitted with NABCDE. Unrepresented in Vulg. 

13. avroy after wédews omitted with NABCDE. Not represented 
in Vulg. 

14. &erjSyoay for elcerndncay with NABCDE, Vulg. ‘exsilierunt.’ 

17. dyaoupyay for dyaPorody with NABC. 


23. nar’ éxxAnolav mperBurépouvs with NABCD. Vulg. ‘per singu- 
las ecclesias presbyteros.’ 


28. éxe? omitted with NABCD. Not represented in Vulg. 


Cx. xrvy. 1—7. Preacuine at Iconrtum. THe APOSTLES FORCED 
TO FLEE. 


1. watd +d abra ddoedOcty airods els riy cuvayayny, that they 
went both together into the synagogue. These words probably refer not 
to one special visit, but to repeated occasions in which Paul and 
Barnabas appeared as fellow-labourers before the Jewish congregation 
in Iconium. 

For an example of xara.7d a’ré in this sense, cf. LXX. 1 Sam. xi. 11, 
Kal ovx UredelpOnoay év avrois SUo xara 7d avre. 


Kal Aadijoat obras, and so spake, i.e. on various occasions, on some 
of which not Jews only but Gentiles were hearers of the word. 


*EAdijvey, of the Greeks. St Luke elsewhere uses “EdAnves to mean 
Gentiles and ‘EAAnnoral to mean Greek-Jews. But it has been thought 
that in this verse "EA\nves can only mean Greek-Jews, and that the 
word is here used differently from the other places where it is found 
in the Acts. Such supposition does not seem necessary. Clearly the 
visit of the Apostles to Iconium lasted a considerable time, and it is 
not to be supposed that while there they refrained from speaking the 
word of their message in any place but in the solitary synagogue. 
They went, as their wont was, to the synagogue first, that place was 
the scene of their joint labours on many occasions, and there many of 
the Jews were won to the faith. But the Apostles spake elsewhere the 
same glad tidings which they published to the Circumcision, and by 
this labour many Gentiles also were converted. This seems a simpler 
explanation than to make St Luke say“E)\Anves here, when he means 
‘“EAAnuoral. The verse condenses the account of the Apostolic labours, 
marks that their commencement was at the synagogue, that Jews be- 
came believers, and then without further specification of a place of 
preaching adds ‘and of the Gentiles,’ to complete the description of 
the whole result. 
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2. ol 8 drabijoavres "IovSaio.. Render, but the Jews that were 
disobedient. The same verb is found John iii. 836, where the rendering 
should be ‘he that obeyeth not the Son shall not see life.’ The word 
is stronger than ‘unbelieving,’ it expresses unbelief breaking forth into 
rebellion, and so exactly describes the character of these Jews who 
were persecuting Paul and Barnabas. It is noteworthy throughout 
the Acts that persecution seems nearly in every case to have origi- 
nated with the Jews, 

Cf. for the verb Baruch i. 19, ws r7s udpas ravrys queda dwreiOouvres 
wpos kuptov Ody nudy, cal ecxediafouer wpos TO wh dxovew THs Pwris avrov. 

&dkworay tds Yuxds, made their minds evil affected. The verb is 
not frequently found in this sense. The precise phrase xaxwca: ras 
yuxas (yvx7yv) is found twice in LXX. (Numb. xxix. 7, xxx. 14), but 
there it is of affliction put on a person’s own soul by a fast or a vow. 
It is also used (Acts xii. 1) to describe the harm done to the Church 
by Herod Agrippa. Here it implies not only an ill disposition aroused 
towards the brethren, but also that injury was done to the minds in 
which such feeling was stirred up. 

8. lxavdv pav obv xpdvov Suérpuay, long time therefore abode they. 
There are two results described in this and the following verse as the 
consequences of the Jewish opposition. First, a long stay was neces- 
sary that, by the words of the Apostles and by the mighty deeds 
following wherewith God confirmed them, the faith of the new converts 
might be fully established before the Apostles departed. Secondly, 
there came about a division among the people; the Christians and 
non-Christians became distinctly marked parties. 

wappnoralépevor él rH Kuplp, speaking boldly in the Lord. The 
preposition implies dependence and rest upon something. The rap- 
pnota of the Apostles came from the Lord, and was sustained by Him. 
He made them bold by His works of power in support of their message. 


Tt Adyp THS XdpiTos avrod, the word of His grace. So named 
because the word of the truth of the Gospel is a message of grace and 
favour. 


4. ol piv Foav odv tots “IovSalois, part held with the Jews. For 
a similar division see the history of the preaching at Thessalonica, 
xvii. 4, 5. That His word should cause such division had been fore- 
told by Jesus (Luke xii. 51). 

5. os 88 byévero épprf, but when there was an onset made. The 
noun does not necessarily imply that any direct attack had been made, 
which, from what follows, we can see was not the case. It rather 
refers to the excitement, urging, and instigation which the Jews were 
applying to their heathen companions, and which was likely to end in 
violence. Chrysostom says ov yap édusxovro, ddd’ éwodepotvro povoy. 

ovv rots dpxovorwy, with their rulers. The religious animosity call- 
ing in the civil power, as on other occasions, to work its wishes. 

kal AWoBoAnoat atrovs, and to stone them. We can see from this 
that the prompting to violence came from the Jews. Stoning was 
their punishment for blasphemy, and such they would represent the 
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teaching of the Apostles to be. We need not suppose that any regular 
legal stoning like that of Stephen was intended, or that to accomplish 
that object the rulers here mentioned were such Jewish authorities as 
could be gathered together in Iconium, and that they are indicated by 
& vague term because they had no very settled position. The previous 
verb ‘to use them despitefully’ rather points to the opposite conclusion, 
and marks the intended proceeding as a piece of mob-outrage, for 
which the countenance of any authority was gladly welcomed. 

In connexion with St Paul’s residence at Iconium, there exists a 
story of the conversion of a maiden named Thecla, of which the 
apocryphal Acts of Paul and Thecla represents the form into which 
the legend had grown in the fourth century. Thecla, who was espous- 
ed to Thamyris, is said to have been deeply affected by the preaching 
of the Apostle, which she accidentally heard, and when St Paul was 
put in prison on the accusation of being a magician, she bribed the 
gaoler and visited the prisoner, and was fully instructed by him in 
the Christian faith. The Apostle was punished and sent away from 
Iconium. Thecla was condemned to die for her refusal to marry 
Thamyris, but was miraculously saved, and after many troubles joined 
St Paul in his missionary travels, and ultimately made her home in 
the neighbourhood of Seleucia, where she led the life of a nun till her 
death, which took place when she was ninety years old. 

This story may at first have had some basis of truth to rest on, but 
it has been so distorted with inconsistent details, that it is impossible 
now to judge what the foundation of it may have been. 


6. ovviddvres, they being ware of tt. The Apostles were not with- 
out friends among the people, and of the party which sided with them 
there would be some who could get information about any attack 
which was being planned against them. It is to be noticed that 
throughout the history there is no attempt to exaggerate the sufferings 
of the Christian teachers. Here was a narrow escape from stoning, 
and as such it is recorded with no more expansion than is absolutely 
unavoidable, 


xarépuyov...xal tiv aweplxapov, fled unto the cities of Lycaonia, 
Lystra and Derbe, and unto the region round about. From the vio- 
lence of a mob excited by the Jews they fled into a wilder region 
where were few or no Jews, and the cities are enumerated in the order 
in which they were visited, while some to which they went are un- 
named but included in the general term ‘the region round about.’ 
The flight of the Apostles is exactly in accord with Christ’s injunction 
(Matt. x. 23). 


S—18. Cure or A CriprpLes at Lystra. Tae Hearnen Prorie 
REGARD THE APOSTLES AS GoDSs, 


8. dé Atorpots, at Lystra. This place lay almost south from 
Iconium, if the site generally assigned to it, at the foot of the Kara- 
dagh, be the correct one. See Dict. of the Bible. It is most probable 
that this was the home of Timothy. We cannot conclude this ab. 
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solutely from xvi. 1, because both Derbe and Lystra are there men- 
tioned, but in xx. 4 we have an enumeration in which are the words 
‘Gaius of Derbe and Timotheus,’ where the form of the expression 
makes it almost certain that the latter was not of Derbe. Further, 
when St Paul recalls to Timothy his sufferings undergone at this 
period (2 Tim. iii. 10, 11), he says ‘Thou hast fully known......the 
persecutions and afflictions which came unto me at Antioch, at Ico- 
nium, at Lystra,’ words which seem to connect Timothy with the 
last-named place, and when taken in connexion with the other pas- 
sages to be conclusive that Timothy did not live at Derbe. 

That Timothy was made a convert to Christianity at this first visit 
of St Paul is plain from xvi. 1, where on the Apostle’s second visit he 
is called ‘a disciple.’ It is also clear from the same passage (xvi. 3) 
that there could have been but few Jews at Lystra at this time, or else 
the son of a religious Jewess would hardly have remained uncircum- 
cised till he had reached man’s estate. Some, however, have thought 
that this may have come to pass through the influence of the Greek 
father of Timothy. 


dSvvaros rots wooly éxdOyro, there sat a certain man impotent in 
his feet. Perhaps this cripple, like that other in Jerusalem (iii. 2), 
was brought by his friends to some much frequented place that he 
might ask alms of them that passed by. There is no mention of a 
synagogue in Lystra, and it is very improbable that there was 
one, The Apostles therefore would seek out some place of public resort 
where they might proclaim their message, and such a position would 
also be most adapted for the purposes of a begging cripple. 

It is worth while to notice once again in what precise and peculiar 
terms Luke, the physician, describes the nature of this and other 
maladies which claim mention in the history. _ 


9. ovTos TKovcev K.T.X., this man heard Paul speaking. The aorist 
leaves it quite indefinite whether the man heard on this one occasion 
only, or had listened to frequent teachings, and so become filled with 
faith in what was taught. 


8s drevious aur, who fastening his eyes upon him. This verb is 
common with St Luke, and seems to indicate that the person using it 
was an eye-witness of what he relates. It occurs several times of St 
Paul, as in xiii. 9, where he fixes his gaze on Elymas, and xxiii. 1, 
where he attentively beholds the council. From the context of the 
latter passage, in which we learn that the Apostle did not recognize 
the high-priest, some have thought that this straining earnest gaze, 
so frequently ascribed to St Paul, was due to some weakness of sight 
remaining ever since his blindness at the time of his conversion. 


cal Sev Sri Exe wloriy rou oobijvar, and seeing that he had faith to 
be healed. The man’s heart shone out in his face, and the Spirit 
within the Apostle recognized that here was a fit object to be made, by 
his cure, a sign unto the men of Lystra. Cf. Mark x. 23. 

The genitival infinitive rov cwOjrac may here be regarded as a noun 
regularly governed by aloriv. 


17—2 
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10. elwev peyadr\y Govy, said with a loud voice, i.e. raising his tone 
above that in which his ordinary address was given. Chrysostom 
says, dvarl peydd\n puvy; wore rods SxAous wiorevoau, having their 
attention called to the cure which followed at once upon the words. 

dvdorn® él robs miéSas cov épids, stand upright on thy feet. It 
has been noticed in chap. iii. how different is the narration of this 
miracle from that wrought by St Peter at the Beautiful Gate of the 
Temple. The two cures were of exactly the same character, and had 
the historian been giving his own words only and aiming at producing 
a harmony in his picture between the words and works of St Paul 
and St Peter, no finer opportunity could have been found than by 
making the narratives in these two places as much as possible alike. A 
careful perusal leaves the impression that the latter may have been 
written from personal observation (see below on verse 22) or from the 
information of St Paul, but that the former was drawn from an 
entirely different authority, and that the historian has faithfully pre- 
served the distinct character of the two sources from which he derived 
his information. 

kal fAaro Kal qweprerdra, and he leaped and walked. The differ- 
ence in tense is to be remarked in these verbs. 7\aro is aorist as ex- 
pressing one act, the upward spring, which shewed once for ail that 
the cure was wrought; wemerdrec is imperfect, and indicates that the 
act of walking was continued, that he henceforth was able to exercise 
his new power. 


11. Avkaovnort, in the speech of Lycaonia. Which would come 
more naturally to their lips than any other. The people were bilingual, 
and St Paul had been speaking to them in Greek. This fact may give 
us some additional light on the question of what the gift of tongues 
was which was bestowed upon the Apostles. Clearly, from what we 
see here, if was not such a power as enabled them at once to under- 
stand and converse in the various dialects of all the people into whose 
countries they might be brought in their missionary labours. For it 
is manifest that neither Paul nor Barnabas understood the cry of these 
Lycaonians. If they had, we cannot suppose that they would have 
allowed a moment to elapse before they corrected the false impression 
which the words conveyed, and at which, when they came to know its 
purport, they expressed such horror. They, however, left the place 
where the multitude of listeners had been assembled, and departed to 
their own lodgings without any knowledge of what the mistaken people 
were about to do. 

On this compare the words of Chrysostom, ’AAN ovx jw rotro (the 
intention to offer sacrifice) ovdérw Syrov. rH yap olkelg pura &pOey- 
vyovro Aéyovres Gre ol Geol duowwHévres avOpwros KaréBnoay mpds juas. 
da rovro ovdey avrots freyor. éwetdn dé eldov ra oréupara rére ébeNOdy- 
res Stéppntav ra ludria. 

- ot Ocot dporw0édvres «.7.A., the gods are come down to us. Nothing 
was more Emiliar to the heathen mind than the thought of the gods 
assuming human shape and going about among mankind, and it has 
often been noticed that the scene of the legend of Baucis and Philemon 
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related by Ovid (Metam. virr. 611 seqq.), and in which Jupiter and 
Mercury are said to have wandered on earth and to have been received 
as guests by Baucis and Philemon, is laid in Phrygia, which province 
was close to Lycaonia. 

12. dxddovy te Tov BapvdBay Ala, rov 8 Ilatdov ‘Epuijv, and 
they called Barnabas, Jupiter [Zeus]; and Paul, Mercurius [Hermes]. 
Of course this was not known until afterwards. We can understand 
how the heathen people concluded that if any deity came to visit them 
with a beneficent purpose it would be that god Jupiter whose temple 
was before their city, and to whom therefore their chief worship was 
paid; and Mercury was counted as the principal attendant on Jupiter, 
and moreover as the god of eloquence. It was obvious, therefore, to 
assign that name to the chief speaker, and the name of Jupiter to that 
one of the two Apostles who had the more commanding presence. 
That St Paul was not such a figure we know from his own words, 
and tradition describes him as dsjp puxpos Te peyéber, yrdds TH Ke- 
Parz, dyxUros rais xvfjpas, Acta Pauli et Thecle, 2. Of the aspect 
of Barnabas, Chrysostom writes, éuol doxe? xal awd rns Spews atwmperns 
elvac 0 Bapydfas. 


brady atrcs Hv 6 dpevos Tov Adyou, because he was the chief 
Prise This Pails always assigned to Hermes by the heathen 
writers. Of. Macrobius, Sat. r. 8, ‘Scimus Mercurium vocis et ser- 
monis potentem,’ and Iamblichus, de Mysteriis ad init., says of him @eds 
0 TY Adywr wyenuy. 

13. 6 re lepeds rou Aus Tov dvros mpd tijs wédews, the priest of 
Jupiter, which was before their city, i.e. ‘whose temple was before their 
city.’ Zeus was their tutelar divinity, and it was to his priest that 
the people ran with their cry, and brought him, with all the prepara- 
ape for a sacrifice, to the gate of the house where the Apostles were 

ged. 

Tavpous kal oréupara, ozen and garlands. The latter were sometimes 
put on the heads of the victims, and sometimes used by the worshippers 
for their own decorations at religious rites. Probably in this case they 
were meant to make gay some temporary altar, 


él rovs wuAdvas, unto the gates. Even though we have the plural 
here it seems impossible to regard the word as used of the gates of the 
city, because of the action of the Apostles (égerndjcav) who sprang 
forth upon the intending worshippers. The word must refer to the 
entrance of the house where the Apostles lodged. They were within 
the house, and as it was meet to offer the victims to the supposed gods 
in their presence rather than on the altar at Jupiter’s temple, it was 
to the house of their host that the procession came. 

14. dxotoavres 8é, but when they heard. As they did first from 
the clamour and excitement of the would-be worshippers. 

erynSnoay, they sprang out. They were horror-stricken at what 
was contemplated, and with garments rent to shew, by signs (for there 
would be many among the crowd who could understand little of what 
they said) as well as by words, their repudiation of such worship. 
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they sprang forth from the house, through the vestibule, and. into 
the midst of the crowd, that they might put an end to the delusion of 
the people. Of. Matth. xxvi. 65. 


15. edayyeAdopevot, preaching unto you. Literally, ‘bringing you 
good tidings’ as ‘ia ieasage must be which makes known to men a 
living God in the place of a dumb idol. 


awd rotray tav paraley triorpipeav, that ye should turn from 
these vain things. ra para is a frequent expression in the LXX. for 
‘false gods’; cf. 2 Kings xvii. 15, xat éwopev@yca» éxlow Trav paraluy. 
Also Jer. ii. 5; Levit. xvii. 7, &. 


16. 8&3 dy tale wappxnpévas yeveats «.7.X., who in bygone genera- 
tions suffered all the heathen to walk in their own ways. On this cf. 
Acts xvii. 80; Rom. i. ii. 


wopever Oa rats SS0ts. This phrase in the LXX. almost always has 
the preposition ¢v, but it is found without a preposition (according to 
some MSS.) in 3 Chron. xi. 17. 

God had chosen Israel only for His own people before the coming of 
Christ, and had given to the rest of the world no revelation of Himself 
except what they could read in the pages of the book of nature. But 
that, St Paul says, spake clearly of a careful Creator and Preserver of 
the world. 


17. ovK dpdprvpoy avroy debiixev, He left not Himself without witness. 
This is the same argument which the Apostle employs (xvii. 27) to the 
more philosophic multitude whom he addressed on Mars’ Hill. God’s 
natural teaching is meant to speak alike to all men. Cf. also the 
similar reasoning in Rom. i. 19, 20. 


Spty derods SiBots, giving you rain. The reading jue of the Text. 
recept. seems unnatural. For the Apostle could not include himself 
amongst those to whom God’s appeal had been made through the 
gifts of nature only. 

A few rather unusual words and forms which occur in this verse 
have suggested to some that we have here a fragment of a Greek poem 
on the bounties of nature, which the Apostle quotes, as he sometimes 
does quote the Greek poets, to illustrate his speech from the language 
familiar to his hearers. Attempts have therefore been made to arrange 
the words into some dithyrambic metre. But it is hardly probable 
that St Paul would quote Greek poetry to the people in Lycaonia, to 
whom Greek was not sufficiently familiar for them to appreciate its 
literature to the extent which this supposition presumes, and certainly 
the other quotations which he makes from Greek authors (Acts 
xvii. 28; 1 Cor. xv. 33; Tit. i. 12) are used to much more cultured 
audiences, 


ras kapdlas Suév, your hearts, to correspond with the first part of 
the verse. With the Greeks xapdla was the seat of the appetites, so 
that there could be no harshness in such gn expression as ‘to fill the 
heart with food,’ 
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18, od pi Oba atrots, that they had not done sacrifice unto them. 
Here the genitival infinitive is in strict government by the verb xaré- 
wavoay, which like other verbs of detention and hindering can be 
properly constructed with a genitive. 


19—28, CHANGE OF FEELING IN THE MULTITUDE. PavUL I8 STONED, 
Tue Apostizs vistr DERBE, AND THEN RETURN, BY THE ROUTE BY 
WHICH THEY CAME, TO ANTIOCH IN SYRIA. 


19. dwo “Avrioxedas kal “Ixovlov "IovSator, certain Jews from 
Antioch and Iconium. Their anger, like that of ‘the circumcision’ in 
Jerusalem, was roused against the Apostles, whom they knew to be 
born Jews, but whom they saw casting away the legal restraints to 
which they themselves clung. They therefore followed them to other 
places and represented them no doubt as renegade Jews, and probably 
taught the heathen people, that what they had seen done was done by 
evil powers and not by beneficent ones. Some such argument they 
must have used. The mighty work of the cured cripple bore witness 
to the reality of the Apostle’s power. It was only left, therefore, to 
ascribe it to evil agency, as the Jews aforetime said of Christ, ‘He 
casteth out devils through Beelzebub.’ 


aneoavres tovs Syxdovs, having persuaded the multitudes. Dean 
Howson (Life and Epistles of St Paul, xr. 208) quotes from the 
Scholiast on Homer (Il. rv. 89—92) the following, drirot yap Auxdoves, 
ws xal "ApiororéAns paprupet, & passage which is confirmed by the 
fickle conduct of the people on this occasion, For a similar sudden 
change of temper in the populace, cf. the conduct of the multitude at 
Jerusalem just before the Crucifixion, and the sudden alteration of 
opinion in the people of Melita (Acts xxviii. 6). 


wal ASdoavres row TlatAov, and having stoned Paul. Their jealous 
rage carried them to such a length that they became themselves the 
active agents in taking vengeance on the ‘chief speaker’ of the two 
missionaries. This must be the stoning to which Paul alludes (2 Cor. 
xi, 25), ‘Once was I stoned.’ And Paley (Hore Paulina, p. 69) calls 
attention to the close agreement between the history of St Luke 
and the letter of St Paul. At Iconium St Paul had just escaped 
stoning; at Lystra he was stoned. The two circumstances are men- 
tioned by the historian, only the actual suffering by the Apostle him- 
self. Nothing but truth to guide them, says Paley, could have brought 
the two writers so close ‘to the very brink of contradiction without 
their falling into it.’ 

Ervpov Ew rijs rides, they drew him out of the city. The stoning 
had not been a a place sirigidoes for such executions, for there were 
few Jews in Lystra, but had been done publicly in the midst of the 
city, perhaps in the place of common resort where St Paul had been 
wont to preach. 


voplfovres atrow reOvykévar, thinking that he was dead. As they 


had apparently every reason tq do, when the body could be dragged 
along the road, 
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20. xukr\ocdvrov 8 trav pabntrav atrév, but as the disciples stood 
round about him. Among this ring of disciples we may well believe 
that the young Timothy was included. Braving all danger that might 
attend on their act, the believers at Lystra gathered about what they, 
as well as his assailants, deemed the corpse of their teacher, and their 
sorrowing thoughts were perhaps concerned how they might procure 
for it reverent burial. 


dvacras elo-yAGev els rv wéAwv, he rose up and came into the city. 
The word dvaords conveys the impression that this was a resurrection 
from the dead, and that the restoration of the Apostle, and his imme- 
diate exhibition of vigour, and boldness to enter again into the city, 
was the effect of a miracle. That one stoned and left for dead by a 
savage mob should revive and go about as if nothing had befallen him 
must have been a still more striking evidence of the mighty power of 
God present with these teachers than what the people had seen before 
in the restoration of the cripple. 

On the zeal of the Apostle and his readiness to return to the scene of 
his danger, Chrysostom remarks obSapoi dé Aéyer Sri Uwéorpeyay yxal- 
povres Ort onueia exolnoay, GAN’ Ore xarntwOnocay veep Tol dvduaros 
avrov dripacOnvat. 

Kal rh dratptov dEnAGev, and the next day he departed. Having been 
sheltered for the night in the house of some disciple, perhaps in that 
of Eunice and Lois, the mother and grandmother of Timothy, of whose 
faith the Apostle speaks (2 Tim. i. 5) as though he had been witness 
of its fruits in their lives. 


ow TE es AepSifv, with Barnabas to Derbe. Barnabas, 
it shh Fr a been fetid of jealousy to the Jews. His power, 
though great as the ‘son of exhortation or consolation,’ was not so 
demonstrative as that of his fellow Apostle. Derbe, the town to which 
the Apostles next went, was to the east of Lystra. We have no 
mention of any other places in Lycaonia than these two as visited by 
Paul and Barnabas, but from ver. 6 we gather that their preaching was 
extended to other parts of the surrounding country. 


21. paOntevoavres ixavots, and having made many disciples. Ac- 
cording to Christ’s words (Matth. xxviii. 19), pa@yredoare xévra ra. 
€6yn. Of course teaching was a part of the process, but padnrevew 
implies a stage beyond that. Perhaps ‘Gaius of Derbe,’ whom St 
Luke mentions as one of Paul’s companions in a subsequent journey 
(xx. 4), may have been one of these. This is the more probable 
because he is there mentioned in the same clause with Timothy, who 
undoubtedly was converted by St Paul during this visit to Lycaonia. 

trlorpebay, they returned. Thus going back over the ground which 
they had travelled before, that they might provide for the spread of 
that seed of the word which they had imperilled themselves so greatly 
to sow. 

22. craripiorrs was ipuxds Tov ov, confirming the souls of 
the disciples. The strengthening indicated by ériornplfey is of that kind 
which St Peter was charged to afford to his fellow disciples, ‘When 
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thou art converted strengthen (orjpicov) thy brethren,’ i.e. by warnings 

and exhortations drawn from thy own trials and thy deliverance from 

ae ‘i We see that this was the purport of St Paul’s charge to the 
urches, 


Tq wlorea, in the faith. This expression seems to point to the 
saiatone of a definite creed. 7 xio7s is certainly so used in later 
books of the N.T. Cf. Col. i. 23; 1 Pet. v. 9, &e. 


Kal Srt Sud wrodAay OAlpeov Sef apis x.7.A., and that we must through 
many tribulations enter into the kingdom of God. From the use of 
the pronoun ‘we’ in this sentence some have thought that, although 
unmentioned, the writer of the Acts was present with Paul and Bar- 
nabas in this first missionary journey as well as in the others. St 
Luke only indicates his presence at Troas and elsewhere in the same 
manner (xvi, 10—12, &c.), though in those passages the mention is 
more conclusive than in the verse before us. 


23. Pal gel de having ordained. The word is found else- 
where in N.T. only in 2 Cor. viii. 19, It is used of the like ordination 
in the ‘Teaching the Twelve Apostles,’ 15, xetpororyioare ovv éavrots 
rio Kd Tous xad Staxdvous atlous ro xuplov. So Philo de prem. et pen. 9, 
bre Deo’ xetporovnbels. So too Josephus, Ant. v1. 4. 2. 


kat’ &xAyolay mpecBurépous, elders in every Church, i.e. men 
who should have the oversight, and take care for the growth of these 
infant Churches when the Apostles were gone, It appears, then, that 
the Church in these places must have gone on without any regular 
ministry. On the appointment of Elders cf. xi. 30, 


devon pera vnoracv, having prayed with fasting. The 

st aceee solevat radia at the Hedieation of these men to thei 
duties, which had been used when they were themselves sent forth 
from Antioch for their present labour (xiii. 3). 

On this conduct Chrysostom says: eldes Gepporyra TlavAou; ® pocev- 
Eduevot, gnol, pwerTh vnoreav wapéGevro avrods Te xuply. Spa: pera, 
OT ELV al xecporovlas, wddw vnorela TO Kaapooy Trav nyerépwr 
pux wv. 

mwapéevro K.T.A., they commended them to the Lord. Cf. St Paul’s 
parting commendation (xal raviv waparlGepas vuas) of the elders of Ephe- 
sus (xx. 82) who had come to meet him at Miletus. The Lord was 
able here also to build these men up, and to give them an inheritance 
among those which are sanctified. 


25. Kal Aadyoavres dv Ilépyy tov Adyov, and when they had spoken 
the word in Perga. Which, for some unstated reason, they appear 
not to have done as they passed through it before. See xiii. 13, 14, 
note. 


els "Arrddcay, to Atialia. A seaport of Pamphylia, at the mouth 
of the river Catarrhactes. For its history see Dictionary of the Bible. 
The Apostles had sailed, as they came from Paphos, directly to Perga, 
which they reached by coming some way up the river Cestrus. Now 
they go by land from Perga to the seacoast at Attalia, where there 
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was more likelihood of finding a vessel in which they could sail into 
Syria. 


26. Sev foav wapadcSopévr rq xdpurt rod Ceod, from whence they 
had been commended to the grace of God. It is necessary to'recur to 
the more usual meaning of rapadidocGa: before we reach the whole 
sense of these words. It is most commonly used of giving up to 
enemies, and of exposing to danger; and that there were dangers and 
foes in abundance before them those who sent out Barnabas and Paul 
knew, but while sending them into danger, they had faith in the grace 
of God for them. 


97. Kal ovvayayévres tiv eKxAnolay, and having gathered the 
Church together, 1.e. the Christian congregation at Antioch who had 
been moved by the Spirit (xiii. 2) to send them forth. It was fitting 
therefore that to-them should be made a declaration of the results of 
the Apostolic mission. 


Soa, brofnoev 5 Seds per’ atray, all that God had done with them. 
The expression occurs again in xv. 4. The preposition implies that 
they felt through the whole work that their motto was Immanuel= 
God with us, cooperating and conspiring with every effort. Chryso- 
stom on this verse says, odx elroy ca avrol érolncay, Gdn’ doa 6 Geds 
peer’ avruy. 

fvogey rots veo Ovpav mlorens, had opened the door of faith unto 
the Gentiles, i.e, had made faith the ground of admission to His king- 
dom. It was now no longer through circumcision that men should 
enter in and be known as God’s people. The Gospel privileges were 
offered to every one that believed. The phrase dyoiyew Ovpay in this- 
sense first occurs here: cf, 1 Cor. xvi. 9; 2 Cor. ii. 12; Col. iv. 3; 
Rev. iii. 8. 


28. SiérpiBov 8 xpdvov...pabynrats, and they abode no little time 
with the disciples. St Paul was naturally more attached to Antioch 
than to Jerusalem, for here was the centre where Gentiles had first 
formed a Church, and where consequently he found most sympathy 
with his special labours. 

The termination of St Paul’s first missionary journey seems a fitting 
place to notice the general character of the Apostle’s labours as they 
are set forth for us by the historian. A space of three or four years 
at least must be assigned for the duration of this first mission, and 
as the district traversed was comparatively small, a considerable time 
must have been spent at each place which was chosen for a centre of 
labour. This is very clear from St Luke’s narrative. He tells us (xiii. 
49) how ‘the word of God was published throughout all the region.’ 
He speaks also (xiii. 52, xiv. 22) of ‘the disciples’ as though converts 
had been made in no small numbers. Again at Iconium he mentions 
(xiv. 1) that ‘a great multitude both of Jews and Greeks believed,’ 
and (xiv. 3) that ‘long time’ was spent there in striving to over- 
come the opposition of the ‘unbelieving Jews,’ and at last the whole 
city seems to have been divided through the influence of the mission- 
wries into two great and warmly opposing factions. Such results were 
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not produced by a couple of unknown Jewish preachers except after 
long-extended labour. At Lystra they abode long enough to attract 
crowds to their discourses and to form a congregation of earnest disci- 
ples, who did not allow the work to die out. Another proof of the 
abundant fruit of their labours is the necessity for ordaining elders in 
the various centres and providing for orderly Church government. It 
took too no short time, we may feel sure, to secure converts of such a 
character as to be fit for the presidential offices in every Church. And 
the subsequent language of St Paul (xv. 36) where he speaks of revisit- 
ing their brethren in every city where they ‘had before preached the 
word of the Lord,’ shews that he believed a good foundation had been 
laid in the various places where they had ministered. We judge from 
this that the plan of the mission was that Barnabas and Paul made 
a stay in some centre of population, and there continued their preach- 
ing till converts enough and of such a character had been gained to 
continue the work when the Apostles departed, and some of them so 
far instructed as to be fit to become teachers to the rest. 

. It is however when we read of the Christian congregations that the 
narrative of St Luke becomes most replete with interest. The vision 
by which St Paul was called (Acts xxii. 21) declared him expressly 
chosen to be the Apostle of the Gentiles. In his letter to the Gala- 
tians he confirms (Gal. ii. 7) what St Luke tells us on this point in 
the history. Yet the history exhibits him to us as quite acting up to 
the feelings which he himself has expressed (Rom. x. 1), where he 
declares that his heart’s desire for Israel is that they may be saved, 
and it shews us how his whole life was in accord with the language 
of that same Epistle (Rom. xi. 1) when he completely identifies him- 
self with the children of Israel. Throughout all this missionary tour 
the Apostle in no instance neglects to publish the glad tidings of 
salvation first to his own people. The Jews reject him in one place, 
yet he still goes to their brethren first at the next station to which he 
comes, In Cyprus both he and Barnabas went first to the synagogue 
in Salamis. It is true that they preached mightily unto the Gentiles, 
but the Jews had heard their message first. At Antioch it was in the 
synagogue that their mission was commenced. They took their 
places there as ordinary Jewish worshippers, and were asked by the 
rulers to address the congregation as being brethren and of the same 
faith. The address which St Paul made on that occasion, the 
summary of which St Luke has preserved for us, echoes in more 
one place the language of the Epistle to the Romans. While in the 
latter St Paul says (iii, 28) ‘we conclude that a man is justified by 
faith without the deeds of the Law,’ the historian relates (Acts xiii, 89) 
that he said to the Antiochene congregation in similar terms, ‘By 
Him all that believed are justified from all things from which ye could 
not be justified by the law of Moses.’ In the same way we find in the 
Epistle St Paul explains to the Romans a . 19) that God’s purpose 
had been to rouse His ancient people to jealousy by them that are no 
people, so at Antioch the history tells us how he said, ‘It was neces- 
sary that the word of God should be first spoken to you, but seeing ye 
adjudge yourselves unworthy of everlasting life, lo, we turn to the 
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Gentiles.’ This is quite in harmony too with Rom. i. 16. There the 
Gospel is proclaimed to be ‘the power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth,’ but the order in which it is offered is ‘to the Jew 
first, and afterward to the Gentiles.’ 

To notice the unanimity of the language of St Paul’s chief Epistle 
with that of such abstracts of his speeches as are furnished by 
St Luke has much interest and is of much importance. For there 
are those who maintain that the St Paul of the Acts is a very different 
person in character and teaching from the St Paul of the Epistles. .To 
establish such an opinion, those passages in the letters have been 
singled out and unduly dwelt on, wherein the Apostle speaks severely 
of the opposition which he met with from the Jews. A theory has 
been started that in the early Church there were two opposing parties, 
one named from Peter, the other from Paul, and that the Acts of the 
Apostles is a work of a late date written with the view of bringing 
about harmony between them. It cannot therefore be too promi- 
nently set forward, that in the narrative of St Luke there is a great deal 
for which we find an exact counterpart in St Paul’s Epistles. And if 
the comparison of the history with the letters be extended as far as 
the materials at our command permit, at every step it will -become 
more and more apparent, that the agreement between the Apostle and 
the historian exists, because the latter is faithful to what he saw and 
heard, and his record therefore cannot but harmonize with the spirit 
and words of him who was the chief actor in the history, 


CHAPTER XV. 


Readings varying from the Tezt. recept. 
fie éy iptv Eedrdaro 6 Oeds with NABC. Vulg. has ‘Deus in nobis 

elegit.’ 

8. adrois after Sovg omitted with NAB. Vulg. only represents the 
pronoun once, though having ‘dans illis.’ 

11, Xpirod omitted with NABEHLP. Vulg. has ‘Domini Jesu 
Christi.’ 

14. ér omitted before te dvopats with NABCDE, Not represented 
in Vulg. 


17, 18. «tpios wrowy ravta ywword da’ aldvos. 8t0...with NBC. 
The Vulg. gives ‘Dominus faciens hec. Notum a seculo est Do- 
mino opus suum. Propter quod...’ But on the verses see notes. 


23. rdde after avrav omitted with NAB. Vulg. has only ‘per manus 
eorum.’ 


cat ol before dSe\pol omitted with NABCD. Vulg. has ‘et 
seniores fratres.,’ 


24. Adyorres wepirévvecOar kal rnpew Tov véuov omitted with NABD, 
Not represented in Vulg. 
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33. dmrorrelAavras abtovs for drooré\ous with NABCD. Vulg. ‘ad 
608 qui miserant illos.’ 


84. eSotey de TH Siig éxipetvac airod omitted with NABEHLP. 
Vulg. bas ‘Visum est autem Sile ibi remanere,’ and continues with 
words not represented in Text. recept., and only partly in D, viz. 
‘Judas autem solus abiit Jerusalem.’ 


36. elev wpds BapvaBav IlatAos with NABC. So Vulg. ‘dixit ad 
Barnabam Paulus.’ 


nav after ddeAdhovs omitted with NABCDE. Not represented 
in Vulg. 


87. éBovAero for éBovdedcaro with NABCE. Vulg. ‘volebat.’ 


kat before rdv "Iwdvyny with NB, but the xa without the suc- 
ceeding article appears alsoin CE. Vulg. has ‘et Joannem.’ 


39. 8 for ov» after éyévero with NABD. Vulg. ‘autem.’ 
40. «vplov for deof with NABD. Vulg. ‘Dei.’ 


Cu. XV. 1—5. Av ANTIOCH SOME MAINTAIN THAT GENTILE CoNVERTS 
MUST BE CIRCUMCISED. A Mission To JERUSALEM ABOUT THE 
QUESTION. RECEPTION OF THOSE WHO WERE’ SENT. 


The history now approaches that subject of controversy which was 
certain to arise as soon as Christianity spread beyond the limits of the 
people of Israel. The first converts to the new faith were made among 
the Jews, but few of them were likely to cast aside those prejudices 
of religion in which they had long been educated. As soon as 
Gentiles who had not first become proselytes to Judaism joined the 
Christian Church, Jewish exclusiveness received a violent shock, and 
there was no small danger lest the new community should be rent 
asunder almost at its beginning. ‘The covenant,’ by which ex- 
pression the devout Jew specially meant ‘circumcision,’ was con- 
stituted a cry by Judaizing agitators, and the opposition, first brought 
into prominence at Antioch, proved a continuous source of trial through 
the whole ministry of St Paul, and has left its traces on most of 
the writings both of the N.T. and of early Christian literature. 


1. «al ties xatedOdvres dad ts “IovSalas, and certain which 
came down from Judaa, i.e. to Anioohi The words of the new comers 
would derive authority from the place whence they had come, and 
would be received as the latest ordinance of the heads of the Church 
at Jerusalem. Thus the mission of inquiry to Jerusalem was rendered 
necessary. 


&lSackov rovs ddeAors, taught the brethren. These were a mixed 
body, composed of Jews, proselytes and Gentiles (see xi. 19, 20, and 
‘the notes there). Thas it was precisely the place where such a ques- 
tion would arise. Gentile converts who had not passed into Christi- 
anity by the gate of Judaism would be sure to be regarded as wanting 
something by the people in whose mouths ‘uncircumcised’ had 
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been from old times the bitterest term of reproach. (Cf. 1 Sam. 
xvii. 26 and Acts xi. 8.) The tense of the verb used implies that 
these men were persistent in their teaching, they kept constantly to 
this theme. 

to a tre Movodws, after the custom of Moses. The word is found 
before (Acts vi. 14) ‘the customs which Moses delivered’ and signifies 
those rites and usages which had their foundation in the Law (ef. 
Luke i. 9, ii. 42; Acts xxi, 21) and so were more than a ‘manner’ 
or ‘fashion.’ Cf. also John vii. 22, for circumcision as the ordinance 
given to the people by Moses. 

€os is not common in the LXX. and appears to be only once used 
(2 Mace. xi. 25) for the observances of the Jewish religion. 

The dative case is put here to express the rule or order by which a 
thing is done, but a much more frequent mode of expressing this is, 
asin xvii. 2, by xara with the accusative. But cf. 2 Macc. vi. 1 rots 
TOU Geov vopos wottTever Gat. 

ob Sivacb< vbr ar ye cannot be saved. Such a statement was 
likely to cause debate and questioning among those who had just 
learnt (xiv. 27) that ‘God had opened the door of faith’ (independent 
of the observance of the ceremonial Law) ‘unto the Gentiles.’ 


2. yevopévns 88 ordcews Kal tynicrews, and when there arose a 
debate and questioning. .ordois does not necessarily imply angry 
dissension, but only a division. The members of the Church took 
opposite sides in the matter. Of course Paul and Barnabas would 
be with those who maintained that circumcision was no longer 
necessary. 

trafav, they appointed, i.e. the brethren of the Church at Antioch 
did so. The verb, as well as the whole context, shews that the mission 
was sent, in an orderly fashion, by the whole Christian community, 
to which the question was one of most vital importance, probably 
affecting a large part of their members. 


kal rivag GAdous é airayv, and certain other of them, who would 
represent the position of the men who had come from Judsa. 


apos rods dtrogrédovs Kal apernererees unto the Apostles and elders. 
Peter, John and James we find were now at Jerusalem, and they seem, 
from other notices in the N.T. (Gal. 1. 18, 19, and ii. 9), to have been 
the Apostles who continued to live in the holy city. ese with the 
elders appear now as the governing body of the infant Church. And 
Jerusalem was for the Jew, until its destruction, the place of chief 
authority (cf. Is. ii. 8), The overthrow of the holy city did as much 
as anything to help on the knowledge of the universality of the 
Christian religion. Those who had been bred in Judaism could not 
(as devout Jews to this day do not) cast away the thought that Jeru- 
salem is ‘the place where men ought to worship.’ 


8. wpoweppOlyres, being brought on their way. It was not an un- 
common mark of affection or respect that a part of the Church at any 
place should attend its chief teachers for a short way on their jour- 
neys. (Cf, infra xx. 38, xxi, 16.) And for the antiquity of the custom 
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among the Jews, see Gen. xviii. 16, where when the heavenly visitors 
were departing from Abraham it is said (LXX.), ovveropevero per’ 
abrar cuumrporéurwr adrods. 

Among the companions of Paul and Barnabas on this journey must 
have been Titus, for we read of him, and of the question raised about 
his circumcision, in St Paul’s own notice of this visit (Gal. ii. 3). 

Sujpxovro thy re Powwlkny nal Zapdpaav, they passed through both 
Phonica aad Bisnaria. The road net take them along the coast 
through Berytus, Tyre and Sidon, which at this time were places of 
great importance, and most likely to have bodies of Christians among 
their inhabitants. 

&Sunyovpevos thy ércorpodyy trav @vev, declaring the conversion o 
the Gentiles. This would pd be St Paul’s great theme. Peidel 
those who were going up to Jerusalem with him would be members of 
the Judaizing party, but their presence was no check on the Apostle’s 
zeal that all men should hear of the bringing in of Gentiles to the 
faith of Christ. The verb éxdyeio@a: implies that he gave his story 
with all details, and we may be sure that he dwelt on the way in 
which the Spirit of God had set a seal upon the work, though the 
converts of whom he spake were all uncircumcised. 


wacw toig dde\dots, unto all the brethren, i.e. in the Churches 
through which they passed, in which places the brethren must have 
been in great part Jews, though there might be proselytes also among 
them. We see therefore that it was only some of the Jews who 
demanded from the Gentiles complete conformity to the Law. At 
Jerusalem Nee 5) the Judaizing party is described as ‘certain of the 
sect of the Pharisees which believed,’ and the Gospel history represents 
the Pharisees on all occasions as determined supporters of the cere- 
monial law. Probably their party was most numerous at Jerusalem, 
where all the ritual observances could be most completely carried out. 
In the more remote congregations the joy over the Gentile conversions 
would be more unalloyed. 


4. Oncay vd ris exxAnolas, they were received by the 
Church. The éxxAnola is perhaps named first because there would on 
such @ visit be an assembly of the whole Christian body to hear the 
story of the missionary labours of Paul and Barnabas before the ques- 
tion about which they had specially been sent from Antioch came to 
be discussed. The account of the spreading of the faith was for all, 
while the question of circumcision would be discussed only by the 
heads of the Church, and those who could speak with authority. This 
preliminary meeting must have lasted for a considerable time, even if 
only a mere abstract of the labours, sufferings and success of Paul 
and Barnabas were given to those who met them. Such a recital was 
the best introduction that could be conceived for the question which 
was afterwards to be discussed and legislated on. 


per avray, with them. On this preposition of. xiv. 27. That the 
Apostles had a true notion of themselves as only instruments, though 
Christ deigned to be a fellow-worker (Mark xvi. 20) with them, is seen 
below in verse 12 where the preposition used is da (by). 
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5. Kavéornoay Sé ries rev...Papiralwy, but there rose wp certain 
of the sect of the Pharisees. The margin of the A.V. takes this sen- 
tence as part of the narration of Paul and Barnabas, ‘there rose up, 
said they, certain, &c.’ But it is much more natural to consider it 
to be St Luke’s account of what happened at Jerusalem. The teachers 
at Antioch had not been described as Pharisees, though they probably 
were so. Yet in no other passage of the N.T. are the Pharisees 
mentioned away from Jerusalem. As soon as the Apostolic narrative 
was heard by the Church, certain of that party stood forth from the 
Church body and lodged their protest against what had been done. 
The Pharisaic teaching concerning the necessity of circumcision was 
based on such passages as Is. lvi. 6, where the covenant mentioned 
was held to be that of circumcision. They also supported their posi- 
tion by such passages as Is. lii. 1, where the uncircumcised are ex- 
cluded from the Holy City. 


memvorevkétes, which believed, i.e. had accepted Christ as the pro- 
mised Messiah. But we can see from the position of these men that 
there was no thought at first by so doing of making a complete break 
with Judaism. 


Adyovres Sti Aci, saying, It is needful, &c. The words are a direct 
utterance, and St Luke sets before us the very words spoken before the 
Church assembly. 

The visit of St Paul to Jerusalem which St Luke here describes is 
now generally admitted to be the same of which St Paul speaks in 
Gal. ii. 1—9. The chronology offers no obstacle to this conclusion, 
while the purpose of the visit and the companionship of Barnabas 
and the persons who were at the head of the Church in Jerusalem are 
all accordant in the two notices. In the Epistle 8t Paul tells us that 
he took Titus with him, and nothing is more likely than that while 
he had the company of some members of the Judaizing party, he 
would also take a companion with him from among those converts on 
whose behalf he was making the journey. He says too that it was ‘by 
revelation’ that he went up, while the narrative of the Acts represents 
him as sent by the Church of Antioch. But here need be no contra- 
diction. An inward monition may have furnished the true reason 
why the Apostle consented to make an appeal to the central authori- 
ties in Jerusalem. St Luke would not necessarily be aware of this; 
it was important in St Paul’s argument to the Galatians that he 
should mention it. (For a fuller comparison of the two notices, see 
Bp Lightfoot’s Ep. to Galatians, note, pp. 122—127.) 


6—13. Tum Councit aT JERUSALEM; THE DEBATE AND THE SPEECH oF 
Peter. NA®RATION OF THE WORK OF BARNABAS AND PauL. 


6. ovvixenoayv 5 of dwrdécorodor Kal of wperPirepor, and the Apo- 
stles and elders were gathered together. These words refer to a formal 
summoning to discuss the difficult question which had been brought 
forward. That there was a space between the first welcome of the 
Apostles by the Church and the assembly of the synod suits St Paul’s 
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words (Gal. ii. 2) that he explained his position ‘privately to them 
which were of reputation.’ This private conference was a necessary 
preparation for the more public discussion, which alone is noticed by 
the history. 


tSety wept, to consider about. The use of /det in this sense and con- 
struction is rare. But compare our own familiar idiom ‘to see about 
anything.’ 

7. wodArs 8% tyricews K.7.X., and when there had been much ques- 
tioning. For the Pharisaic element would find its warmest supporters 
at Jerusalem. And it is to that party that the disputing must be 
ascribed, for it is plain, from the summing-up of St James at the 
close of the discussion, that the other Apostles were of the same 
mind with Paul and Barnabas, and as is said in the Epistle to the 
ir aa (ii. 9), ‘they gave unto them the right hands of fellow- 
ship.’ 

dvacrds Ilérpog elev, Peter rose up and said. It is to be noted 
that Paul and Barnabas leave arguments and reasons to be put for- 
ward by those who had laboured most among Jewish converts, and 
content themselves with a recital of what God had wrought through 
them in their journey among the Gentiles. 

d¢’ *inepaiv dpxaloy. Literally ‘from early days.’ The A.V. ‘a 
good while ago’ 1s very idiomatic, and sufficiently close in sense. St 
Peter is alluding to the conversion of Cornelius (chap. x.), which pro- 
bably took place some ten years before the meeting of this synod. That 
was at an early period of the Apostolic ministry, and the great and 
numerous events which had intervened made the time seem long ago. 


é&y sptv to & Geos, God made choice among you. This, the 
reading of the oldest authorities, shews Peter as putting himself and | 
his fellow Apostles on the same level with the whole Christian body 
which he is addressing. God might have chosen whom He would to 
receive the instruction of the sheet let down from heaven. 


Sia Tot orépards pov, by my mouth. That he may not seem to 
be claiming a distinction for himself as the one chosen of God for this 
veo Peter is careful to call himself no more than the mouthpiece 
o 


8. 6 xapdioyveéorns, which knoweth the hearts. xapdoyrworns is 
only here and in Acts i. 24, and on both occasions it is St Peter who 
uses it. Such a witness could admit of no appeal. God himself had 
put the uncircumcised on the same level with the circumcised by 
giving to them the same gifts of the Spirit. 

9. Kal ov@ty Suixpivey, and put no difference, i.e. made no distinc- 
tion. The Apostle looks on God’s testimony to the Gentiles in two 
lights. What was given to the new converts was the same which had 
been given at the first outpouring of the Spirit. And God made no 
mark of distinction to sever Jews from Gentiles. Faith had purified 
the hearts of Cornelius and his house, and the outward observances of 
the Law of Moses were of no account when the heart was clean before 
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Him who alone could judge of the purity thereof. In these words 
of his St Peter clearly agrees to all that St Paul had taught about the 
admission of the Gentiles. 


Tq wore xalaploas tds kapdlas airay, having purified their hearts 
by faith. When he uses xaG@apicas St Peter is clearly thinking of 
e vision and the voice d 6 deds éxabdpicey od rh xolvov. 


10. voy ody, now therefore, i.e. after you have had so much evidence 
of God’s acceptance of the Gentiles, both in the early days and in the 
journeys of 8t Paul and Barnabas. 


vl wepdlere rov Oedv; why tempt ye God? Men are said ‘to tempt 
God’ when they distrust His guidance, and in consequence disobey 
His revealed will (cf. Ps. xcv. 9). So the Jews tempted God in the 
wilderness (Heb. iii. 9) when they saw His mighty works and yet 
murmured at His leaders; so they are said to have tempted Christ 
(1 Cor. x. 9) when they were punished by the fiery serpents; and 
Ananias and Sapphira are said to ‘ have agreed to tempt the Spirit of 
the Lord,’ by acting as though they thought they could deceive God in 
their offering. From these instances the force of the question in 
the text will be seen. Those who should act as the Pharisaic party 
’ would recommend, would be distrusting God’s knowledge of the hearts 
of men, and refusing to be guided by what His Spirit had made 
known in the conversion of Cornelius, 


éwGetvat «.7.A., to put a yoke. The infinitive is sometimes used as 
here to express the way or manner in which anything is done, and is 
in force something like a gerund, ‘ by placing a yoke.’ Cf. 1 Pet. iv. 3, 
‘The time past of our life sufficeth us (xarespydoOa) for having 
wrought the will of the heathen.’ 


tvysv, a yoke. So St Paul (Gal v. 1) calls the ceremonial law {vydy 
dovAelas. Christ uses the word {vyds as a designation for His own 
precepts, knowing that a yoke was needed for the guidance of men, 
but rad calls it ¢vyés xpyords, ‘an easy and profitable yoke,’ Matth. 
xi. 30. 


toxvoapev Baordoa, are able to bear.. How this was felt is shewn 
by the Rabbinic injunction to ‘make a hedge about the Law,’ i.e. so to 
fence in its precepts by additional regulations of their own, that there 
should be no chance of infringing the commandment. These addi- 
tions, commandments of men, as our Lord styles them, had made the 
ceremonial observances into a killing load. ‘The yoke of the com- 
mandments’ was a Rabbinic expression (T. B. Berachoth m1. 2) and 
referred to the penalties for disobedience, the duty of laying up the 
commands in the heart, of binding them upon the hands, and as 
frontlets between the eyes, of teaching them to children, and speaking 
of them at all times, and writing them upon the doorposts and the 

tes. So that ‘the yoke’ was a heavy one for the teacher as well as 

or the learner. 


11. dAAd, but. There is-much implied in this one word. The 
Apostle means ‘ But all this has been changed by God’s new revela- 
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tion of Himself, and we should cease this tempting of Him, for we 
believe (if we are truly in Christ) that salvation is for all men.’ 


Sid ris xdperos Tov xuplov "Inaov, through the grace of the Lord 
Jesus. A new and living way has been opened, and it is not in any 
conformity to the Jewish Law that we now look for salvation. 


xa’ &y rpdérov Kaxetvor, even as they, i.e. even as they believe. Thus 
the argument is: If our belief and hope are the same, and no other, 
than theirs, why should these new converts be urged to adopt observ- 
ances which form to us no ground for our hope of salvation? 

After this point in the N.T. history St Peter’s name appears no 
more, and when we call to mind the opposition which, at the close of 
the first, and in the second, century was represented as existing 
between the teaching of Paul and Peter, we cannot think that it was 
without meaning that this last appearance of the Apostle of the cir- 
cumcision in the Scripture story sets him before us in full accord with 
the Apostle of the Gentiles. The collision between Paul and Peter at 
& later period in Antioch (Gal. ii.) came about because the latter had 
forgotten for a time his own statement that ‘God is no respecter of 
persons.’ But like the rapotugyés between Paul and Barnabas there 
was no rupture in the Church in consequence of the rebuke which 
St Paul administered to his fellow-apostle. 


12. lolynoey 53 wav 1d rAnGos, then all the multitude kept silence. 
We see here, though the Apostles and Elders are alone mentioned 
verse 6) as being gathered together, that the assembly was a very 

eone. The cause of their silence was the voice of authority with 
which he could speak through whom God had first opened the door 
of faith to the Gentiles. For while he told what God had done, he 
related how he, like themselves, had much prejudice to overcome be- 
fore his mission to Cornelius. 


kal Hxovoy, and gave audience. The verb is plural to correspond 
with the plural sense of r\#@os, and the use of the imperfect tense is 
to indicate the continuous attention to the whole narrative of that, the 
first missionary journey for the spread of the faith. 


Soa...onpeta cal répara, what signs and wonders. The two nouns 
are the same which occur in the prayer of the disciples ne 80) ‘that 
signs and wonders may be done through the name of Thy holy servant 
Jesus.’ The prayer had been abundantly answered in the experience 
of Paul and Barnabas. | 


Se — by them, i.e. through them as instruments. See above on 
verse 4, 


18—21. JAMES SUMS UP THE DISCUSSION, AND PRONOUNCES THE 
DEcISION OF THE CHURCH ON THIS CONTROVERSY. 
18. avrods, i.e. Paul and Barnabas. 


*IdxwPos, James, i.e. the brother of our Lord who was so called, and 
ular 7 at the head of the Church in Jerusalem. See above on 
xii, 17. 


18-—2 
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dxovoaré pov, hearken unto me. The president’s summary takes 
no note of the ‘much questioning’ (v. 7) but points out that a divine 
revelation had been made to Peter, and that it was accordant with the 
ag of Old Testament prophecy. On these warrants he based his 
ecision. 


14. Zupedy, Symeon, This more Jewish form of the name of the 
Apostle Peter is found also at the commencement of St Peter’s second 
Epistle. The Jews after they came to have much intercourse with 
Gentiles had frequently two forms of name, one of which was em- 
ployed on religious and solemn occasions, the other in intercourse 
with non-Jews and in the ordinary transactions of life. Thus in the 
Apocrypha (1 Macc. v. 17, &.) the name of the Maccabean prince is 
written Simon, though on his coins it stands Symeon (see Gesenius, 
8.V.). 


xalds apérov 5 Oeds eweoxhparo, how God did first visit, ie. the 
way in which the first Gentile convert was made. It was some time 
after the mission of the Holy Ghost on the Apostles that Cornelius was 
converted. ‘At the first’ of the A.V. gives a wrong idea. 


Aadv TO dvdpars avrov, a people for His name. Thus the ‘chosen 
people’ were no longer to Jews only, and so those ceremonial 
ordinances which had hitherto marked out Jews from Gentiles were 
seen to be no longer necessary. 

The force of this dative is best perceived when we remember that 
God’s ‘name’ is often used for ‘ Himself.’ There is no harshness in 
the case, when the expression is regarded as the equivalent ‘to take 
for Himself.’ 


15. Kal rovTe cupdovotor, and to this agree, i.e. with this action 
on God’s part the statements of His prophets are in harmony. They 
had foretold that it should be so. Only one prophet is here quoted, 
viz. Amos (ix, 11, 12), but the audience would recall other like passages, 
as St Paul does Rom. xv. 9—12, quoting from the books of Moses, 
David and Isaiah. 


16. perd ratra, after these things. It will be seen on reference 
to the words of Amos that the quotation here given is not made from 
the Hebrew, which is correctly represented by the A.V. in the book of 
Amos. Whether St James himself spoke at the synod in Greek, or 
St Luke has represented in Greek what the speaker himself uttered in 
Aramaic, we cannot know. But the words in the text correspond very 
nearly with the LXX. which here (either because they read the Hebrew 
consonants differently or because they merely gave the sense without 
attempting an exact rendering) varies from the Hebrew text. Yet St 
Luke does not give exactly the words of the LXX. He may have 
quoted from memory or have modified them somewhat to adapt them 
to the form of his sentence, The words of the LXX. run thus, éy 77 
nudpe éxelyy dvacricw rhv oxnyiw Aavld riy werrwxviay, Kal avotxo- 
Sopfow Ta werrwxéra aibris, kal ra xarecxappéva abras avacrnow, Kal 
dvorxosopyjow abriy xadws al nudpas rov alwyvos, 6rws exinrfcwow ol 
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xarddowro Tav dvOpuarwy cal wdvra ra EOvn éd’ ods emixéxdyrae 7d 
Svopd pou éx’ avrots, Néyer eUptos 06 wowwy wdvyra raira. - 
dvacrpépe xal dvoixoSopiioce, I will return and will build. This is 
not the form of the expression either in the Hebrew text or in the 
LXX., but it is a common Hebrew formula to signify ‘I will do a 
ing again.’ Cf. Eocles. iv. 1 xal éwréorpeya éyd xal cov, ‘I 
returned and considered’ =I considered once again. Similarly Eccles. 
iv. 7,ix. 11. The occurrence of this formula favours the opinion that 
St James, in this specially Jewish synod, spoke in Aramaic of which 
St Luke has given us a literal translation. 
ee oxynviy AavelS, the tabernacle of David. The Hebrew word 
used in Amos signifies one of those booths used by the people at the 
Feast of Tabernacles, when they lived in frail dwellings in order to 
be reminded that God was their protector. This word may be applied 
to the estate of the Jews when the Deliverer should come, to indicate 
pe they should be brought very low, but yet should find in Him a 
aviour. 


17. Srwg dv &lyrijcwctw...rév xiprov, they miyht seek after the 
Lord. The Hebrew of Amos (see A.V.) differs widely here; and in 
the LXX. rdy xépio» is not expressed. But the Spirit enabled St James 
to give the full interpretation of the prophetic words. The original 
paints the restored tabernacle, and of course the people of David 
restored along with it, as possessors of the remnant of Edom and all 
the heathen. The nations shall be joined unto the Lord’s people. 
The LXX., as an exposition, speaks of ‘the residue of men seeking 
unto the restored tabernacle.’ St James makes both clear by shewing 
that ‘to seek after the Lord’ is to be the true up-building both of the 
house of David and of all mankind besides. 

The Hebrew word for ‘man’ is Adam, which differs very slightly 
from the word Edom. So that the variation between ‘remnant of 
Edom’ in the Hebrew and ‘residue of men’ in the LXX. may be due 
only to the various reading of that noun. 


$reg with dv implies an end aimed at, but the attainment of it is 
still dependent on circumstances. Cf. Winer-Moulton, p. 389. 


dp’ ots erixdkAnrat Td Svopd pou én’ avrots, upon whom My name is 
called. An Aramaic mode of saying ‘who are called by My name.’ 

The expression is so translated James ii. 7 (A.V.). Cf. for the 
Greek Jerem, xli. 15 (L:XX.) dv ry olky ov éwexAHOn To dvoud pov éx’ 
auTq@. 

18. Towy ravta ywoord dn’ alovos, This is the reading supported 
by most authority, and the sense must be either (1) ‘the Lord who 
maketh these things known from the beginning of the world,’ or (2) 
‘the Lord, who doeth these things that were known from the begin- 
ning of the world.’ The first of these renderings is the more difficult 
to understand, and it must be taken as somewhat hyperbolic. God 
made known by His prophets the calling of the Gentiles in very early 
days, and this early revelation may be all that is intended by the 
stronger phrase. But the second sense seems to suit better with the 
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context. This reception of the Gentiles seems to the Jew a new and 
startling thing, but God has revealed it by His prophets, and He who 
is doing it is but carrying out what He had known and designed from 
the beginning of the world. 


19. 8d dyad Kplveo, wherefore I decide. The pronoun is emphatically 
el eer and indicates that the speaker is one who may decide with 
authority. 


aa wapevoxXeiy x.7.X., that we trouble not them, &c. The verb is 
only found here in N.T., but is somewhat frequent in the LXX. Thus 
of the fire around the Three Children (Song of Three Child. 26) it is 
said ovx \irnoey ovde wapyrdydnoer avro’s. ‘It neither hurt nor 
troubled them.’ Cf. also 1 Mucc. x. 35, 63, where the word is used as 
here in a public proclamation. The notion is of putting an obstacle 
in any one’s way. St James’s idea is ‘ We will not by needless impe- 
diments hinder the new converts from joining us.’ 


tots dd tev vav ériorpéhovow trl rov Vcd, them which from the 
Gentiles are turning to God. same phrase is used elsewhere in the 
Acts (ef. ix. 85, xiv. 15, xxvi. 20) and its full significance is explained 
when in xi. 21 it is said of the converts at Antioch wodvds dp:buds 
wicrevoas éwdorpever érl roy xipioy. It was belief in Christ as the Son 
of God which constituted this true turning. 


20. adda émorretcn avrots, but that we write unto them. émoréd\d\w 
is used primarily of a charge sent by a messenger, but also, as in Heb. 
xiii, 22, is often used of what is sent by letter (and hence comes the 
English word epistle), and there can be little doubt that this is the 
sense in the present case, for though messengers were sent, they 
carried with them the decision of the synod of Jerusalem in a formal 
manner committed to writing (v. 23). 

Tou dwéxerbar rav dduorynpdtey trav ddcdov, that they abstain from 
pollutions of idols. This is explained in v. 29 by ‘meats offered (i.e. 
sacrificed) to idols.’ Of the necessity for such an injunction in the 
early Church, where congregations were to be now composed of both 
Jews and Gentiles, we can judge from §8t Paul’s argument to the 
Corinthians (1 Cor. viii. 1—10, x. 19), and we can also see how he 
would have the Gentile converts deal tenderly with the scruples of 
their Jewish fellow-worshippers, however needless they themselves 
might deem such scruples. 

Here the genitival infinitive is used where in ordinary Greek a 
simple infinitive would have been written. Cf. above, vii. 19 note. 

The noun éNoynua is only found in N.T. and the verb ddtoyéw in 
LXX. Dan. i. 8; Mal. i. 7, 12, and in a passage somewhat illustrative 
of this verse, Eoclus. xl. 29 drcoynoee rh» yxy atrol dy Sécpacw 
dAdorplos, though the food there spoken of has not been offered to 
idols. 

As the ordinance of the synod is for the settling of Jewish minds, 
we may understand the sort of offence which they were likely to feel. 
It was of the same nature as the feeling of Daniel when he refused to 
eat of the food supplied by King Nebuchadnezzar. Meat was often 
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sold in the markets from beasts that had been offered in sacrifice to 
idols, and this food and those who ate it the Jew would abhor. The 
Gentile converts might not be careful, when they had once come to 
think of the idol as nothing, and might join still in banquets with 
their non-Christian friends, and St Paul (1 Cor. viii. 10) supposes an 
extreme case, that such men might even sit down to meat in an idol- 
temple. If Jew and Gentile were to become one in Christ, much 
respect must be paid to the feelings which had been sunk deep into 
the minds of Israel by long years of suffering for their own idolatry. 


xal ris wopvelas, and from fornication. This injunction must not 
be understood as a simple repetition of a moral law binding upon all 
men at all times, but must be taken in connexion with the rest of 
the decree, and as forbidding a sin into which converts from heathen- 
ism were most prone to fall back, and which their previous lives had 
taught them to regard in a very different light from that in which a 
Jew would see it. The Levitical law against every form of unchastity 
was extremely strict (Lev. xviii. and xx.), and it is probably to the 
observance of these ordinances that we may ascribe the persistence of 
the Jewish type, and the purity of their race at this day. Whereas 
among the heathen unchastity was a portion of many of their temple 
rites, and persons who gave themselves up to such impurities were 
even called by the names of the heathen divinities. To men educated 
in the constant contemplation of such a system, sins of unchastity 
would have far less guilt than in the eyes of those to whom the Law of 
Moses was read every sabbath-day. 


kal Tov mvurov K.t.A., and from what is strangled and from blood. 
The prohibition of blood was made as soon as animal food was given 
to men (Gen. ix. 4), and it was frequently enforced in the Mosaic law 
(Lev. iii. 17, vii. 26, xvii. 10, 14, xix. 26). To eat blood was counted 
a sin against the Lord in the days of Saul (1 Sam. xiv. 33), and with 
strict Jews it is an abomination to this day. Things strangled are 
not specially mentioned in the law of Moses, but that they should not 
be eaten follows from the larger prohibition. Lev. vii. 26 does, how- 
ever, make mention of the blood of fowls, and it would be in the use 
of them that the eating of blood began first to be practised. And in 
breaking the neck of an animal the Jew held that the blood was caused 
to flow into the limbs in such wise that it could not be brought out 
even by salt. See T. B. Chullin, 113 a. 


21. Maoions ydp & yeveov dpxalov x.7.A., for Moses of old time 
(lit. from generations of old) hath tn every city, &c. Here we have the 
reason why these injunctions are to be laid upon the Gentile converts. 
It is necessary however to take the whole verse into consideration 
before we can decide on the force of the reason. Laying stress chiefly 
on the expression ‘from generations of old,’ some have thought that 
St James’s argument means that the Mosaic ritual having been preached 
for so long a time and found to be a load too heavy to bear, must now 
be given up, except in these specified points. Again, the verse has 
been taken to mean that there was no need for the Christian Church 
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to legislate about the observance of the Mosaic Law other than in these 
few points, because there was public teaching on the subject every- 
where in the Jewish synagogues. Jewish Christians were therefore 
supplied with guidance, and would be so supplied until by degrees 
Judaism had entirely given place to Christianity. No doubt the 
Apostle contemplates the retention by the Jewish Christians of much 
of their old ritual, and that they would make no breach with the ser- 
vices of the synagogue. But in these enactments, which were appa- 
rently only for a time (since St Paul nowhere alludes to them in his 
Epistles), and to promote peace between Gentiles and Jews, we must 
remember that the Jews are the persons who have felt offence, and for 
whose quieting the decree is put forth. The argument of the council 
seems to be this: We, Jews, may make this concession to the Gentiles 
without fear. It is not probable that our feelings and prejudices will 
be interfered with, or the Mosaic Law in its other portions set aside; 
‘for Moses,’ &c. 


dvaywwwoxdpevos, being read. On the reading of the Jewish Scrip- 
tures in the synagogues, see the Excursus at the end of chap. xiii. 


392—29. ANSWER AND DEPUTATION SENT FROM JERUSALEM. THE 
Lgerrer oF THE SyYNoD TO THE CHRISTIANS OF ANTIOCH. 


22. dre Hoke, then it seemed good. The expression is one often 
used in the official announcements of public resolutions, or decrees 
made by authority. (Cf. Herod. 1. 3; Thue. rv. 118.) 


ovv SAy TH ap de with the whole Church. The decree was the 
voice of the whole Church, and the deputies sent were chosen by the 
whole body. So it is in the name of ‘apostles, and elder brethren’ 
that the letter runs (v. 23). 

&Acfapévous dvSpas ef avray oe to choose men out of their own 
company and send them. The A.V. takes éxXctauévous as if it were 
éxdexGévras, and renders ‘chosen men’; but the middle voice implies 
that the council and Church, ‘choosing for themselves’ men, sent them 
forth. For the accusative participle following the dative which is 
required by &ote we have a parallel in Soph. Electra, 480, deri 
pot Opdcos adurvéwy x\tovcay apriws dvecparwy, and see on similar con- 
structions Elmsley on Heracl. 693; Medea, 810; cf. also Thue, rv. 118, 
referred to above. 


atv to Tlatip xal BapvéBg, with Paul and Barnabas. That the 
Church of Antioch might have the confirmation of the decree from the 
lips of others besides these two, for they might be supposed to favour 
especially all that was considerate towards Gentile converts. 

*Iov8ay rév kadovpevov BapraBBav, Judas called Barsabbas. Of this 
man nothing more 1s known than what we learn from this chapter. 
But as Barsabbas is clearly a patronymic, it has been conjectured that 

he a the brother of Joseph, also called Barsabbas, mentioned in Acts 
-i, 28. 


zfrav, Silas. This is probably the same person who in St Paul’s 
Epistles (2 Cor. i. 19; 1 Thess, i. 1; 2 Thess. i, 1) and by St 
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Peter (1 Pet. v. | is called Silvanus. For an account of similar con- 
tracted names Winer-Moulton, pp. 127, 128. The mention of 
Silas is frequent in the Acts in this and the next three chapters. He 
was one of St Paul’s companions in the first missionary journey into 
Europe. 

- ypdibavres, huving written. From the form in which the docu- 
ment is here given, we should judge that the original was in Greek. A 
translation from a Hebrew original would hardly have begun with a 
greeting and ended with &ppwoée. It seems likely that this was so too, 
because the population of Antioch, the chief town in Syria, would 
use Greek much more than Hebrew, at this date. The nominative 
case ypayayres is a construction to accord with sense rather than strict 
grammar. It stands as if it had been preceded by some such words as 
xal rolro érolycay. 

Sid xapds aitov. Literally, ‘by their hand.’ This is a Hebrew 
form of saying, by them. Cf. Levit. x. 11, drayra rd voupa ad édXdAnoe 
KUpwos mpds avrods did xerpds Mwuo7n. So Mal.i.1, &c. The letter was 
not delivered to Paul and Barnabas, but to the two ambassadors from 
Jerusalem. It is the oldest synodical circular letter in existence, and 
the only one of Apostolic times which has come down to us. Bengel 
suggests that it was composed by James, in the name and at the re- 
quest of the assembly. 


of dwdarodot Kal of wpecPirepor dSaidol, the Apostles and elder 
brethren. This reading, supported by the oldest MS§., brings the 
text into more complete harmony with what has gone before. Hitherto, 
though the whole Church came together only two sets of persons 
have been spoken of as to be consulted or as having authority. These 
are of drécro\o kal of rpeoBirepos (verses 2, 6 and 22). It seems most 
natural therefore that the decree should run in the names of these 
two bodies. 

kata mihv “Avriéxeaay kal Lvplav nal Kirtcxlay, in Antioch and 
Syria and Cilicia. As we have no mention of this decree of the 
synod of Jerusalem in St Paul’s Epistles, we may suppose that the 
agitation on the subject, begun at Antioch, had spread only into Syria 
and Cilicia, and that the authoritative decision of the mother Church 
quieted the controversy there, while it did not arise in the same form 
in other places, 

xalpev, greeting. The infinitive is dependent on Aéyovor under- 
stood, but in a formula of this kind the governing verb never ap- 
pears. 

24. U&edObures, which went out. Some ancient MSS. omit this 
word, but it seems to have a distinct and necessary force. The dis- 
turbing teachers had come from Jerusalem, but their want of any 
authority is contrasted strongly with the commission of Judas and 
Silas (v. 27). The first men went of themselves, the new messengers 
were the choice of the Church. 

dvacxevdlovres rds Wuxds tyav, subverting your souls. The verb 
dvacxevatew is found in N.T. only here, and not at all in the LXX. In 
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classical Greek it is applied mostly to an entire removal of goods and 
chattels either by the owners or by a plundering enemy. The devas- 
tation wrought in the minds of the Gentile converts through the new 
teaching is compared to an utter overthrow. 


ols ot SteorreAdpeOa, to whom we gave no commandment. The Church 
of Jerusalem disclaims any connexion of any kind with the disturbing 
teachers. The sentence becomes thus much more forcible than it is 
with the additions of the Text, recept. 


25. yevopévors SpoOupaddy, having become of one accord. This 
rendering makes some distinction between cuofupaddy with elul and 
with yiyvoua:. With the substantive verb this adverb stands in 
Acts it 1, iv. 24, v. 12, and may there be rendered ‘being with one 
accord. 


éxAcEapévous dvSpas arépypa wpcs tyuds, to choose out men and send 
them to you. On the language see above on verse 22. 


abv tots dyarnrots tov, with our beloved. The intention of the 
whole letter is to shew the honour which the Church in Jerusalem felt 
was due to these missionary labourers. Hence the adjective dya- 
anrés, Which in N.T. is specially applied to those who are closely 
i is) in faith and love. St Peter applies it to St Paul (2 Pet. 
iii. 15). 

BapvdBa xal IlatAp, Barnabas and Paul. The order in which 
the names here stand is perhaps due to the fact that Barnabas had 
formerly (xi. 22) been sent as the accredited messenger from Jeru- 
salem to the Church in Antioch; while St Paul was not so well known 
in Jerusalem. 


26. dvOpdros wapadeSoxdor tds ds avroy, men that have 
hazarded their lives. This Paul and Barnabas had done on several 
occasions. (See xiii. 50, xiv. 2, 5, 19.) 


trip rot évéparos, for the name. Here, as often, name signifies the 
Messianic dignity and divine authority of Jesus, They have preached 
everywhere Jesus as the Christ. . 


27. Sw Adyov, by word, i.e. by word of mouth. 


adtrayy&Aovras, announcing. The present tense is however equi- 
valent to a future. ‘We have sent them announcing,’ i.e. as an- 
nouncers, a8 persons to announce. So that the A.V. ‘who shall tell 
you’ is the precise sense and excellent English. The use of this 
tense comes from the feeling of the senders that those whom they 
are despatching are as good as present at their destination. 


28. Wofev T) wverpaty TO aylw kal ypiv, for it seemed good 
to the Hol Ghee and to i A third. time i is clause of the narra- 
tive from 22—29 does this official word occur, from which is derived 
the noun dogma. It had been promised that to the Apostles there 
should be given the Spirit of truth, who should guide them into all 
truth (John xvi. 18), and the historian of the Acts often speaks of them 
as ‘filled with the Spirit.’ They put forward therefore this unerring 
guide as the warrant for their decree, And as they at the suggestion 
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of the Spirit were laying aside their long-standing prejudices against 
intercourse with Gentiles, they claim that the Gentiles in their turn 
“should deal tenderly with the scruples of Jews. 

The co-ordination of the Divine Spirit and the human instruments 
in the preamble of the decree is not a little remarkable. 

On this verse Chrysostom says: xal rivos &vexev eiwev, Edote TY dyly 
axvetpart; wa un voulowow avOpwrivoy evar’ To be iyi ‘wa didax0oow 
ore Kal avrol awodéxovra: Kal éy weptrouy Svres. 

pdtv wréov drirlOecbar spiv Bdpos, to lay upon you no greater © 
burden. The Christian-Jews could now speak thus of the load of 
legal observances (cf. above, verse 10). Now they had selected but a 
small part thereof, which the circumstances of the time made necessary 
to be observed. 


29. ed mpdgere, ye shall do well, i.e. it shall be well with you. 


Eppwoe, fare ye well. This conclusion and the greeting at the 
commencement of the letter are in the style of Western, rather than 
Oriental, epistolary language. See above on verse 23. 


30—35. Rxeesrrion or THE LETTER AND MESSENGERS AT 
ANTIOOH. 


80. KarndSoy els “Avridxaay, came down to Antioch, As in viii. 5, 
Jerusalem is regarded as the chief seat of Church-government, and 
the centre of authority. Throughout the Bible the chosen place is 
always spoken of as one to which men go up. 


cuvayayévres 7d wANQs, having gathered the multitude. This ex- 
pression shews of how great concern the question had become to the 
whole Christian body. \7Oos is used above (v. 12) of the assembly of 
Christians at Jerusalem. ; 

81. édpyocav érl ry wapawdyoa, rejoiced for the consolation. 
Barnabas (os wapaxAnoews, iv, 36) was a fit member of such an- 
embassy. The consolation would be felt both by Jews and Gentiles, by 
the former because they now knew how much was to be asked of their 
Gentile fellow-worshippers, by the latter because they were declared 
free from the yoke of Jewish observances. The noun very often signi- 
fies exhortation, but that sense is neither so apt here, nor is it borne 
out by the character of the letter, which sets forth a ground of peace 
and comfort, but is not hortatory. 


82. «al atrol rpodijrat: Syres, being prophets also themselves. xpo- 
¢7rns is here used in the earlier and less special sense; not as one 
who foretells the future, but who, being filled with the Spirit, speaks 
with His authority in explanation of the will of God. Judas and 
Silas being thus endowed were well fitted to exhort and confirm the 
disciples. The exhortations would be most necessary for the Gentiles 
who were to consent to more strict living than in times past, while the 
confirmation would uphold the Jews who otherwise might feel unwill- 
ing to allow the non-observance of a part of their Law. The prophetic 
character of the speakers would give to their words the force of revela- 
tion. Such confirmation or strengthening of the brethren is the 
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special charge laid on St Peter (Luke xxii. 32), who was to be the first 
preacher of Christ to the Gentiles, and had first received the lesson 
that what God had cleansed was not to be called common. 


38. per elprjvns, in peace. This means with a parting prayer for 
their peace and welfare. The expression is a rendering of a common 
Hebrew phrase, and is found in the LXX., of Gen. xxvi. 29; Judges 
Vili. 9, x1. 18; 1 Mace. vii. 28, &c. 


apes Tovs dwrooreiavras avrovs, unto those that had sent them forth, 
who were not only ‘the Apostles’ (as A.V.) but the whole synod of 
Jerusalem. 

The oldest MSS. omit verse 34. It seems to be no more than a 
marginal note to éxplain verse 40. There Paul, who did not leave 
Antioch, is said to have chosen Silas for his companion in his next 
journey. The latter must therefore have also remained in Antioch, 
and such an explanation, placed by some reader on the margin, came 
after a time to be incorporated with the text. But there are great 
differences in the MSS8., and also in the versions, 


85. SiwWdonxovres kal edayyeAopevor, teaching and preaching. In 
such a community there was need not only of setting forth Jesus as 
the Saviour, but of much instruction concerning the ways in which’ 
God had shewn that the Gentiles were now to be made partakers of 
the new covenant. So that the two verbs should not be taken one 
as an explanation of the other. They represent different parts of the 
ministerial work. 


36—41. A NEW MISSION-JOURNEY PROPOSED. CONTENTION BETWEEN 
Pavut anp Barnasas. THEY SEPARATE, AND Pau with S148 
GOES THROUGH SYRIA AND CILICIA., 


86. rovs dde\qovs, the brethren. Implying both their own converts 
and those who should have been won to the Church since Paul and 
Barnabas came away. 


kara wédw wacay dv als, in every city in which. The plural 
number of the pronoun afs is due to the plural idea involved in the réus 
mwaca: ‘every city’ means ‘all the cities.’ 

wes txovowy, how they do. The direct interrogative instead of the 
dependent. The common usage of N.T. 


87. BapvaBas 8 éBovAero, but Barnabas wished. Rev. Ver. ‘was 
minded.’ The reason for Barnabas’ wish was probably because Mark 
was his nephew (Ool. iv. 10). 


88. tov aroordyra dw’ attay, him who departed from them. See 
above, xiii. 18. He turned back to Jerusalem from Perga. 


89. éyévero 52 wapofvopds x.7.A., and there arose a sharp contention, 
so that, &. wapotvoyes (from which comes our English paroxysm) 
intimates a temporary rather than a prolonged dispute, although it 
may for the time be severe. The result to the Church was that two 
missionary journeys were undertaken instead of one. Though the 
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Apostles might differ in their estimate of Mark, they were at one with 
reference to the work of the Gospel. Barnabas is mentioned no more 
in the Acts after this chapter. His name occurs in St Paul’s Epistles, 
1 Cor. ix. 6; Gal. ii. 1, 9, 13; and Col. iv. 10, in which last passage, 
written no doubt after the events here related, we can see that Mark 
had been again received as a fellow-worker by St Paul. We learn too 
from 2 Tim. iv. 11 and Philemon 24 that St Paul became warmly 
attached to him afterwards. 

wapofveuss is twice used in the LXX. (Deut. xxix. 28; Jer. xxxii. 
87) of the righteous anger of God against His offending people. 

Ohrysostom remarks on this contention: 7d {robpevoy, ovx sre 
SeqvéxOnoay ev rais ywuas, dN’ Ore ovyxaréByoav adAjrots [Seiy.  ofrw 
petiov ayabdr yéyove 7d xwpicOjvat, xal wpbpacew éx rovrov rd wrpayua 
ape. . rh of; éxOpol avexdpyoav 3 uy} yévorro. pgs yap pera roiro 
BaprdBay wou éykwplwy drodavovra rapa Iavdou dy rats értoroNais. 
wapotucpues, pyoly, éyévero, ovx ExPpa ovde Prdoveckia. 

derrAXetoar els Kumpoy, sailed unto Cyprus, in which island Barna- 
bas, and it may be Mark also, was born (iv. 36). They chose there- 
ri for their labours a district in which they were likely to have some 

uence. 


40. wmapaSobels, being commended. See above on xiv. 26. 


41. tiv Zuplav kal Kuiixlay, i ie and Cilicia. These were the 
districts in which the teaching of the Judaizers had been most active, 
and the presence of Paul, with Silas as a representative of the Church 
in Jerusalem, would allay all doubts and questionings, and lead to 
those results which are mentioned xvi. 5, the establishing of the 
Churches, and their daily increase in numbers. This duty St Paul 
first discharged before he went on to visit any of the Churches which 
himself had founded. 


CHAPTER XVL 


Readings varying from the Tezt. recept. 

1. rivos omitted with NABCDE. Not represented in Vulg. 

6. SiHAGov with NABCDE. Vulg. ‘transeuntes.’ 

7 els before mv Bibvvlay with NABCD. Vulg. ‘in Bithyniam.’ 
vd wrvevpa “Incot with NABCDE. Vulg. ‘Spiritus Jesu.’ 

9. te IlatAp opOy with NBDE. Vulg. ‘Paulo ostensa est.’ 


dviip MaxeSdv ris fv éords cal with NABCE. Vuilg. ‘vir Ma- 
cedo quidam erat stans et deprecans.’ 


10. eds for xépios with NABCE. Vulg. ‘Deus.’ 
18. t€o ris wtAns with NABCD. Vulg. ‘foras portam.’ 


ivopltopey wporevyiy elvar with NABC. Vulg. ‘videbatur 
oratio esse.’ 
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16. wvevxpa wibova with NABCD. Vulg. ‘spiritum pythonem.’ 

17. tpty before 68dv with NBDE. Vulg. ‘vobis.’ 

31. Xpiordy omitted with NAB. Unrepresented in Vulg. 

$2. ovv for xal before wacw with SABCD. Vulg. ‘cum.’ 

$4. avrod omitted after olkov with BOP. Vulg. ‘in domum suam.’ 


m. dae Gety awd tijs wédews with NAB. Vulg. ‘egrederentur de 
urbe.’ 


40. «pds riv AvSlay with SABDEHLP, Vulg. ‘ad.’ 


wapecddeoay rods dSeAdovs omitting avrovs with SAB. Vulyg. 
‘visis fratribus consolati sunt eos.’ 


Cu. XVI. 1—12. Pavu nEvisirs DERBE AND LystRa, cHooses TIMOTHY 
FOR A CoMPANION IN HIS MISSION, AND CIRCUMCISES HIM. THEY 
PASS THROUGH PHRYGIA AND GALATIA, AND COME INTO MysIA AND TO 
Troas. By a VISION PavL Is CALLED InTO Maceponra. HE onossEs 
THE SEA AND REMAINS SOME Days at PHILIPPI. 


1. xarijvrycev. The preposition in this verb seems to have little . 
or no force. Cf. its use in 2 Macc. iv. 21, 44. 


els AépBnv xal...Adorpay, to Derbe and Lystra. This is the begin- 
ning of that revisiting spoken of in xv. 36. See notes on xiv. 6. 


Fv dxet, was there. The verb does not make it certain that Lystra, 
to which éxei is most naturally referred, was the birthplace of Timothy, 
but only his home at the date of Paul’s visit. He must however have 
resided there a good while to have earned the favourable report of the 
people both of that place and Iconium. . 


ae Timothy. This is the person to whom St Paul addresses 
two Epistles, and who was the companion of his labours in this journey 
until his return into Proconsular Asia (xx. 4). He was the son of a 
Jewish-Christian mother, and his father was a Greek, whether a 
proselyte of the gate or not we are not told. The mother’s name was 
Eunice (2 Tim. i. 5) and the grandmother’s Lois. Timothy is spoken 
of as a fellow-worker with St Paul (Rom. xvi. 21). From 1 Cor. iv, 17 
we find that he was St Paul’s messenger to that Church, and he is 
joined with that Apostle in the greeting of 2nd Corinthians. He also 
went to and fro between St Paul and the Church in Thessalonica (1 
Thess. iii. 2, 6) and must have been at Rome with St Paul soon after 
the Apostle’s arrival there, for he is mentioned in the Epistles, to the 
Philippians (i. 1, ii. 19), to the Colossians (i. 1) and to Philemon (1). 

imprisonment which he underwent is alluded to (Heb. xiii. 28), 
but we cannot be certain when or where it was. According to tradi- 
tion (Eus. H. E. mi. 14) he was the first bishop of Ephesus, and is 
said to ney ema martyrdom at the hands of the populace (Niceph. 
H. E. ur. 11), 
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vids yuvarkds "IovSalas mioris, the son of a Jewess which believed. 
Her earnest education of her son in the holy Scriptures (2 Tim. iii. 15) 
from his early youth marks the character of the woman, and makes it 
probable that the husband of such a woman was at least a proselyte 
of the gate. Timothy’s father is so little mentioned that it seems 
likely he had died early. 


awatpds Sa “EdAnvos, but of a father who was a Greek. The word 
“E\Anv was widely used by the Jews about all who were not of their own 
nation. The world for them was divided into Iovdatoe xal"EAnves. 
Cf. Acts xiv. 1; Rom. i. 16, &c. 


2. &  dnaprupeiro, who was well reported of. The same word is 
used about Cornelius (x. 22), and by Paul about Ananias (xxii. 12). 


ts trav tv Atotpots kal "Inovle dSekdav, by the brethren that were 
at Lystra and Iconium. The ‘brethren’ are the members of the 
Christian Churches. Five or six years had elapsed since St Paul’s 
previous visit. In that time congregations had been gathered together 
and the characters of their most earnest members were well known. 
We see too that there was an interchange of kindly offices between the 
neighbouring Churches. 


8. wepréreney abrév, he circumcised him. It must be remembered 
that the decree of the synod of Jerusalem only related to the exemp- 
tion of Gentiles from circumcision. It was a very different thing for 
a Jew to consent to become a fellow-worshipper in the Christian 
Churches with a Gentile who remained uncircumcised, and to tolerate, 
at this time, the non-observance of the rite by one who was counted 
for a Jew. For by the Rabbinical code the child of a Jewish mother 
was reckoned as a Jew (T. J. Jebamoth, 11. ): It was because of this 
prejudice that Timothy was circumcised. It could be no offence to 
the Gentiles, and would render the labours of Timothy more accept- 
able to the Jews. Because he was the child of a mixed marriage the 
rite had been unobserved, and so long as he did not come forward as a 
teacher there would be no need felt that it should be enforced, and 
there would be doubtless many others of a like class. But when he 
was to take a share in the missionary labours of St Paul all this was 
altered. He would at once have been met with the objection from 
the Jews, that he who had been but a bad Jew was not likely to guide 
others right as a Christian teacher. That St Paul saw no inconsis- 
tency in what was done in this matter is clear, for the narrative of St 
Luke tells us in the next verse that to the Churches to which they 
went forth he delivered the decrees of the synod at Jerusalem. 


4. waped(Socayv atrots, they delivered to them, i.e. to the converts 
in the several cities. They gave to the Gentile-Christians the decrees 
to observe, for there was nothing in them which a Jew would be likely 
to disregard. All that would be needed for the Jews in such cities would 
be to explain the terms on which Gentiles were to be admitted to the 
Christian communion. 
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v0, Séypara Td. kek , the decrees that were ordained. The phrase 
of James (xv. 19) aA rt xplyw, and the decree was in the form &doter 
wiv (xv. 25). 

5: éorepeotvro Ti wlera, were established in the faith. This verb 
is peculiar to the Acts, and is used (iii. 7, 16) of the strengthening of 
the limbs of the lame man at the Beautiful Gate of the Temple. So 
its employment here indieates that thus the Church was now prepared 
to make great progress. The barrier to Gentile admission was removed, 
and so the number of Christians multiplied daily. 


orepedw is found both in the literal and metaphorical senses in the 
LXX. The former is mostly concerning God, 6 orepewouas rhv yh kat 
ra, év aurg (Is. xlii. 5). In a figurative sense (Prov. xx. 21) dadoyiopuol 
év BovAT orepeodvrat. 


6. SiudSov 54, and they passed through. The reading dcedOdvres of 
the Text. recept. is probably due to the participle which immediately 
follows and has no conjunction. | 


viv Ppvylay cal Tadariuryy xdpay, Phrygia and the region of Gala- 
tia. This was scarcely the direction, so far as population was con- 
cerned, which would have been chosen by them of their own accord, 
but the inner admonition of the Holy Ghost kept them from entering 
Proconsular Asia. The news of the events at Jerusalem on the Da 
of Pentecost were known to some in Phrygia already (ii. 10), but of 
Galatia the history has yet made no mention, though we know from 
St Paul’s Epistle to that Church that he afterwards had the warmest 
interest in and greatest anxiety concerning the Christians there, 
among whom Judaizers wrought like mischief with that done in An- 
tioch. From some expressions of St Paul (Gal. iv. 19) it seems likely 
that it was from his own preaching at this time that Churches in 
Galatia were founded. 


xwAvidvres, having been forbidden, As they had been forbidden the 
one route they went by the other. St Luke says little about the events 
in this part of the journey, probably because he was not of the 
company, for his language below (v. 10) seems to shew that he only 
joined St Paul at Troas. 

Chrysostom’s reflection on the hindrance here spoken of is: darl 
pev obv exwriOnoav, ob Néyet. Sre Se ExwrUOnoay ele, wadevwy Huas 
welbecOas pdvov kal un fnrety rds airlas. 


dy rq Act, in Asia. See note on ii. 9. 


7. Odvreg 82 xatrd tiv Mvolayv, and being come over against 
Mysia. The ‘to’ of A.V. is incorrect. The course of the journey 
seems to have been through Galatia and Phrygia, until they got so 
far to the west as to be opposite to, and on the borders of, Mysia. 
From this point they were inclined to go north into Bithynia, rather 
than further to the west, but were again hindered of their intention. 

brelpafov cis rv Bibuvlay wopevéyjvar, ¢ attempted to go into 
Bithynia. This was their plan and they ie reay 60 carry it out, 
when they were inwardly admonished to go another way. 
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vo rvevpa Inoov, the spirit of Jesus. In like manner (Rom. viii. 
9) the ‘Spirit of God’ is called also the ‘Spirit of Christ.’ Cf. also 
Gal. iv. 6; Phil. i. 19; 1 Pet. i. 11. 

8. mape0dvres St tiv Muolay, and having passed by Mysia, i.e. 
without preaching there. Mysia was a district of Proconsular Asia, 
where they were forbidden, by the Spirit, to preach. 


Ps Tpwasa; to Troas, the well-known seaport on the coast of 
ysia. 

9 Kal Spapa 81d vunerds ro TlavAg ob6n, and a vision appeared 
to Paul by night. That such divine pad Mapes should Ee eed 
after the descent of the Holy Ghost was part of the fulfilment of the 
prophecy of Joel about which Peter spake on the Day of Pentecost 
(ii. 17). For their frequent occurrence cf, ix. 10, x. 8, 17, 19, xi. 5, 
xii, 9, xviii. 9. 


dvip Maxe8dév, a man of Macedonia. His nationality was made 
known by the words of his request. 


10. &yrijcapev, we sought. The steps taken would be in the way 
of inquiry how and when they could cross into Europe. For gnrew 
with a verb of going, cf. LXX. 1 Kings xi. 22, ldo) od fnrets awredOciv 
els Thy Yijv cou. , 

At this point the writer begins to speak in the first person as if 
now raga a sharer in St Paul’s labours. This he continues till 
verse 17, 


€eOedtv, to go forth. A word suitable for the first step in the next 
extension of missionary work from Asia into Europe, 

oupBiBdlovres, assuredly gathering. The verb has the sense of 
‘coming to a conclusion from putting things side by side.’ So it is 
rendered ‘proving’ in ix. 22 and elsewhere. Here it means ‘deeming 
it to be proved.’ : 

Chrysostom explains thus: 7! éort cup BiBdtovres 3 croxafouera, pyc. 
T@ Te yap Ilaidov ldety Kal undéva Erepov, xal T~ KwrvOjvas vd Tod 
mvetparos Kal rw mpds Tois Spas elvar, do TovTwy dxdvyTrwy Taira 
ouviyyov. | 

11. Zapolpd¢xny, Samothrace. This island lies in the north of the 
Aegean Sea, opposite to that part of the Thracian coast at which the 
river Hebrus empties itself. 

Néav réduv, Neapolis, the port of Philippi. This place is generally 
identified with the modern Kavalla. On the discussion about its 
identity see Dictionary of the Bible (s. v.). 

12. xKaxetOev elg Dirlarovs, and from thence to Philippi. As there 
is no change of the verb (evdvdpouiyjoaper) for the whole description of 
the journey, we may conclude that it was all made by ship. 

qtis toriv...xohwvla, which is a city of Macedonia, the first of the 
district, a colony. Philippi and the country round had long been 
famous by reason of the neighbouring gold-mines. At the time of St 
Paul’s visit it was held by the Romans, and a colony had been founded 
there by Augustus, The civil magistrates and the military authorities 
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were Roman. Hence the fear (xvi. 88) when they heard that prisoners 
whom they had scourged were Roman citizens. For a history of 
Philippi, see Dict. of the Bible. 

It should be borne in mind that a Roman colony was not like what 
we now calla colony. The inhabitants did not settle as they pleased, 
but were sent out by authority from Rome, marching to their destina- 
tion like an army with banners, and they reproduced, where they 
settled, a close resemblance of Roman rule and life. They were planted 
on the frontiers of the empire for protection, and as a check upon the 
provincial magistrates. The names of those who went were still 
enrolled in the lists of the tribes of Rome. Latin was their language, 
and they used the Roman coinage, and had their chief magistrates 
sent out or appointed from the mother city. Thus were they very 
closely united with Rome, and entirely free from any intrusion on the 
part of the governors of the provinces. 


18—34. PreacHING oN THE SABBATH AT Purnrerr. CONVERSION AND 
Baptism or Lypra. A Sprrit or Divination cast out By Str 
Paut. ANGER OF THOSE WHO MADE GAIN THEREBY. Pav AND 
S148 ARE SEIZED, BROUGHT BEFORE THE AUTHORITIES, SCOURGED 
AND IMPRISONED, BUT THE Prison Doorks ARE OPENED BY A 
MrracuE. CoNVERSION AND Barrism oF THE JAILOR AND HIS 
HOovsEHOLD. 


18. ty Te ypépa Trev caBBdrwv, and on the sabbath. The form 
of ‘hs. phrase is common in the LXX. Cf. Lev. xxiv. 8; Num. 
poblers 9; Jer. xvii. 21, 22. But 4 yudpa tof caBBdrov is also fre- 
quent, 


t&w ris wéAns, outside the gate. The Jews probably found that their 
worship was less likely to attract hostile notice and less liable to in- 
terruption there than it would have been in the city. — 


od tvouLopev wpocevyry elvar, where we supposed there was a place 
of prayer. The meaning of xpogevyy here and in verse 16 is ‘a 
place of prayer.’ The Jews had such xpocevyal, sometimes in build- 
ings, sometimes in the open air, as was the case in this instance. The 
word is found in this sense in Josephus, De vita sua, 54, cvvdyovras 
wastes els Thy rpoceuxip péytorov olknua woddy bxdov emdégacOat Suvd- 
pevoyv. They are described by Philo (ed. Mang.) nm. 282. They were 
very numerous in Rome (see Mayor, Juvenal, 111. 296). Because of 
Jewish ceremonial washings they were, when in the open air, as often 
as might be, near a river-side or on the sea-shore. Cf, Ezra viii. 
15 and 21. And no doubt the language of Ps, cxxxvii. 1, ‘By the 
rivers of Babylon we sat down,’ applies to a similar state of things. 


cal xadloravres, and having sat down. Sitting was the usual atti- 
tude of Jewish teachers. 


tails cuveotoats gly, unto the women which were come to- 
gether. The Greek refers to those gathered together on this particular 
occasion only. Considering the little regard which the Jews had 
for women as persons to be conversed with and taught, it is note- 
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worthy how large a part women play both in the Gospel History and 
in the Acts. It was one effect of Christianity to place woman in her 
true position. 

14. Av&(a, Lydia. This may have been the woman’s proper name, 
or it may only have been that by which she passed among the 
colonists of Philippi, being from the Lydian town of Thyatira. From 
inscriptions which have been found on the site of the ancient town, 
it is clear that dyeing was one of the staple trades of Thyatira, and it 
was from thence that Lydia brought over the purple which she sold in 
Philippi. 

wédkewg Ovarelpov, of the city of Thyatira. This city was on the 
Lydian river Lycus. There was another river Lycus in Phrygia, in 
the valley of which stood the cities of Laodicwa, Hierapolis and 
Colosss, all afterwards the seats of Christian congregations in whose 
welfare St Paul was deeply interested. See Col. iv. 13. 

ocBopévn dv Gedy, who worshipped God, i.e. who had become a 
proselyte to Judaism. 

s 6 kuptos Survortey tiv xapSlay, whose heart the Lord opened. St 
ac recognizes that without this the word would have made no 
entrance. He probably makes special mention of this here because 
he had previously stated that the Lord had called them to preach 
Philippi. Having pointed out their work, He helps them to per- 
orm it. 

For the phrase compare the prayer 2 Macc. L 4, cal dcavoltas ray Kap- 
Stay vuaw év TY voy avrov. 

awpootxew, that she attended. For the construction see note on viii. 
6. She gave such heed that she was convinced of the truth of what 
was taught. 

Chrysostom. says here: 76 pév of” dvoltat, rov Peo’, ro 3& mpocdxew, 
avrys’ Gore kal Oetov xal dvOpwrwov jp. 

15. Kal dé otxos aris, and her household. Of a like baptizing of a 
household see below (v. 33), and also cf. xi. 14. We are not justified 
in concluding from these passages that infants were baptized. ‘House- 
hold’ might mean slaves and freedwomen. 

pévere, abide there. Like the two disciples who followed Jesus 
(John i. 38) Lydia was anxious to have the teachers whose lessons 
she found so suited to the needs of her opened heart near unto her. 

wapeBudcaro pas, she constrained us. Used in N.T. only by St 
Luke here and Luke xxiv. 29, of the two disciples at Emmaus. In 
the LXX. it ocours more frequently and is used (1 Sam. xxviii. 23) of 
the constraint put upon Saul at Endor to make him take food, also 
(2 Kings ii. 17) of the urgent request made to Elisha by the prophets 
at Jericho. Cf. also 2 Kings v. 16. 

The force used was that of a prayer which would accept no ‘Nay.’ 

16. sopevoptvey spay els tiv 7 av, as we were going to the 
place of prayer (see on verse 13). is verse must refer to a different 
occasion from that on which Lydia was converted. In the previous 
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wapefidoaro it is implied that they consented to her request. Thus 
they had already taken up their abode in Lydia’s house. 

fxovray mvevpa wiOwva, having a spirit,a Python. According to 
Plutarch (De def. Orac. 9) those persons who practised ventriloquiasm, 
ealled also éyyaorpluvOn, were named Pythons. But the damsel in 
this history clearly laid claim to some prophetic power, and was 
used as a means of foreknowing the future. So that the word 
Python is better here referred to the name of Apollo, the heathen 
god of prophecy, and the A.V. ‘ spirit of divination’ gives the correct 
idea. 

5 ncaa mokAty, much gain. épyacia means first the ‘work done,’ 
and secondarily the ‘profit from it.’ Cf. Wisdom miii. 19, rept dé 
wopic nob xal épyactas, ‘and concerning gaining and getting’ (A. V.). 

wots xuplovs avrijs, to her masters. Some persons who having found 
a strange power in the maiden made use of it, as has oft been done, 


for their own purposes of gain, and persuaded the people to resort unto 
her with their questions. 


paren: by soothsaying. This word is found nowhere else in 
N.T., and wherever it is used in the LXX. it is invariably of the words 
of lying prophets, or those who used arts forbidden by the Jewish Law. 
Thus of the witch of Endor (1 Sam. xxviii. 8) pdyrevoa: d} wor & TY 
éyyaorpyntOy, and (Ezek, xiii. 6) BAdwovres Wevdy, wavrevomevor pdraa. 
Cf. also Deut. xviii. 10; Ezek. xii. 24, xxi. 29, xxii. 28; Mic, ii. 11. 
Here therefore we must take it in the bad sense, ‘by pretending to 
foretell the future.’ 


. 1% Karaxodovbotoca tre Ilavdp xal tpty, following Paul and us. 
Whatever may have been the nature of the mental and spiritual malady 

under which this damsel suffered, it produced on her the like effect 
which is oft recorded of evil spirits in the history of Jesus (Mark i. 
24; Luke iv. 41), and forced her to confess to the true character of the 
Christian teachers. The devils believe and tremble (James ii. 19). 

After this verse the writer ceases for a time to indicate by his lan- 
guage that he was with St Paul, but in xx. 5, where the Apostle comes 
once again to Philippi, the first person plural appears in the narrative. 
It seems therefore not improbable that St Luke was left behind to 
labour for the spread of the Gospel in Macedonia, and only taken 
away again by St Paul after the work had been well established. 


SovAon To Oeod roi byWlorov, the servants of the Most High God, Cf. 
the words of the demoniac, Mark v. 7. 


olrives Kara ovowy ipty, who proclaim unto you. This is an 
older reading yyy, and it seems more like what one who had 


been engaged in speaking as a soothsayer to others would say. 


18. rovro 88 érola eri wodAds tipépas, this she did for many days. 
Whether this following took place only on the sabbaths, when the 
Apostles were going to the place of prayer, in which case the Apostles 
must have remained in Philippi some weeks, or whether it was on 
every occasion on which they appeared in public, we are not told. 


ww 
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Stamovnbels 5 Tlatdos, but Paul being grieved. The same verb is 
used (iv. 2) of the annoyance of the priests and Sadducees at the 
teaching of the Apostles, and nowhere else in N.T. (See note there.) 
Its sense is ‘to be thoroughly worn out with vexation.’ 


+O wvevpate elrey, said to the spirit. As Christ had acted when on 
earth, so Paul now will not allow the cry of the evil spirit, even 
though the words proclaim that he and his companions are servants 
of the Most High God. So in Christ’s name he bids the evil power 
come forth. 

19. dre e&AOev 4 mls tijs Epyaclas avray, that the hope of their 
gain was gone. The verb é&p)Oev is the same word which was used of 
the spirit coming out of the damsel. We cannot produce the same 
effect by English words, When the spirit went out, the hope of their 
gain went out also. What the damsel herself may have thought of 
her power we cannot tell. Probably, for their money-making pur- 
poses, they had persuaded her that her ravings were prophetic. 

érraBdpevor tov Ilathov kal rev ZAayv, having caught Paul and 
Silas, as being the most prominent members of the mission party. 

els rilv dyopdy, into the market-place. This was the great place of 
concourse and where, as in the Roman forum, would be the seat of 
the authorities. 

dpxovras, rulers. A very general term, the special members of the 
magistracy being indicated in the next verse, 

20. mporayayévres avrovs Tots orparnyots, having brought them to 
the magistrates. These orparryol were the duumviri, the two pretors 
specially appointed to preside over the administration of justice, in 
cases where there was no appeal to Rome, in the municipia and 
colonie of the Romans. The title orparzyol seems to indicate some- 
what of a military authority, which could administer summary punish- 
ment. 

écrapdocovcty, do exceedingly trouble. Only used herein N.T. In 
the LXX. it is twice found of terror arising from visions (Wisdom 
Xvii. 3, xvili. 17 gavracta: per dvelpwv Sewws eEerdpatay avrovs). Also in 
Pss. xvii. 5, lxxxvii. 17, of the trouble caused by floods of ungodliness, 
and by the terrors of the Lord. The kind of trouble spoken of in the 
text is seen from xvii. 6. ‘These that have turned the world upside 
down’ is the description of the preachers. 

*Iovdator vrdpxovres, being Jews. On the ways in which Roman 
aversion was aroused and exhibited towards the Jews, for their reli- 
gious exclusiveness, see Mayor Juvenal xiv. 96—106 notes, with the 
authorities there given. Jew-baiting is no modern invention. 

21. kal katayyé&\Aoveww &n, and set forth customs. The verb refers 
to the proclamation or preaching of the Apostles. 

22. Kal ouveréorn 6 8xXos, and the multitude rose up together, i.e. 
along with the aggrieved proprietors of the damsel. 

wepiptitavres avtov ta ivdria, rent their (i.e. Paul and Silas’s) 
clothes off them. 
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é&xédevov paPS(Lev, they commanded to beat them. paBdlfev, to beat 
with rods was the office of the Roman lictor, who carried rods for this 
purpose when attending on the magistrates. The use of this special 
word is an indication that 8t Luke was aware of the particular kind 
of beating, and perhaps beheld the infliction. This is one of the 
occasions, no doubt, to which St Paul alludes (2 Cor, xi. 25), ‘Thrice 
was I beaten with rods’ Se engreeerd 

On the sufferings of the Apostles at Philippi, Chrysostom says: 
TOUTOLS TUvEXaS avamtprvncKwyev éavrods Wapaxahd, boa Ewxador, boa 
vrépeway. wus ovK €OopuBovvro; wws ovK écxavdaNlfovro; Td Tov Oeov 
Epyov érolouy xal ravra Exacxov, odk Breyor, Th rovTo Kypurrouev Kat ov 
mpolorara: nuiv 6 Beds; adAd Kal TovTo avrovs wPédra, Kal ywpls THs 
Bonfelas avr Te mpdypyarc evrovwrépous éwole:, loxuporépous, dxara- 
wAnKTous. % OdtYus, Pnoly, Vrouovny xarepyaterat. 


23. tBadoy els dudakry, they cast them into prison. So that they 
should have no chance of teaching any longer. They appear (see v. 
35) to have intended to keep them one night in prison and then to 
turn them out of the city. 


24, els rv towripay duAakny, into the inner prison. Necessarily 
& place dark and without ventilation, and hence foul and loathsome, 
perhaps underground, like the Tullianum at Rome (Varr. L. L. v. § 
161; Liv. xxrx. 22). 


Kal rovs rédas jodadlcaro atray els rd EiAOV, and made their feet 
fast in the stocks. The évdop (literally wood) was a means of addi- 
tional security and additional torture. The feet passed through holes 
and held secure made rest almost impossible. The instrument was of 
early use (cf. Job xxxiii. 11 (LXX.) Eero 52 év EtAw pov Tov wb5a); and 
the Greeks, as well as ourselves, had also the pillory, and had it made 
with five apertures for head, hands and feet (Aristoph. Eq. 1049). 


sone ones used (Wisdom xiii. 15) of a man making his idol 
firm in its place, év rolyw Onxev abrd dogpadioduevos ctd7py. 

25. Kata 81d perovixrioy, and at midnight. Sleep being out of 
the question they passed the night in devotion. The imperfects Juvouv 
and éwnxpowvro in the verse indicate that the prayers and singing 
were continued; but we have no means of adequately representing 
this by idiomatic English, 

of Séopror, the prisoners. The inner prison appears to have held 
more than Paul and Silas, or it may be that bars in the inner walls 
allowed the sound to pass into other cells. The verb is not the com- 
mon one for ‘hearing,’ and is rarely found anywhere. It indicates 
attentive hearkening. 

The derived noun éraxpéacis is found in LXX. 1 Sam. xv. 22 4 


éraxpéacis brép oréap xpi, ‘Hearkening [i.e, obedient hearkenin 
is better than the fat of rams.’ ef 8] 


pealant Nida pes there was a great earthquake. Just 
as the place wherein the Apostles prayed (iv. 31) was shaken. so h 
God testifies that He is near at hand. ( caper 
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rdvrev ta Seopa dvéOy, every one’s bands were loosed. The sense 
in which these words are to be taken may be gathered from the rest 
of the description. The chains (decua) were made fast to the wall, 
and the shock which burst asunder the bolts of the doors also released 
the fastenings which held the chains in the masonry. 


27. tvurirvos St yevépevos 6 Serpogi and the jailor awaking out 
of his sleep. For &tuxvos cf. 1 retin 8, 6 Bacrreds...éxorundy Kat 
éturvos éyévero. It is only found in N.T. in this verse. 

oracdpevos paxatpayv, having drawn his sword. The jailor proba- 
bly slept in such a place that on rising he could observe at a glance 
whether the prison doors were secure, and had his weapon close at 
hand so that he might seize and use it on any emergency. He must 
also have been so near to the open doors before he manifested any 
design of suicide that the prisoners within could see what he was 
doing. St Paul out of the dark could observe him before the jailor 
could see farther than the opened doors. 


vf éavrdv dvatpety, he was about to kill himself. For he knew 
what his fate would be. See xii. 19; and compare xxvii. 42, for the 
way in which Roman officials must answer with their lives for the 
escape of prisoners. Suicide under such circumstances would to the 
jailor’s mind present the easiest way out of his difficulties, and the 
teaching of even the greatest minds both of Greece and Rome was 
that it was justifiable and under some circumstances praiseworthy. 
The suicide of Cato (Catonis nobile letum) furnished a constant text 
for such teaching. (Cf. Cic. Tusc. 1. §§ 9—119; Plat. Apol. 40.) 


28. thdvncey 2 hovy peydAy IlatAos, but Paul cried with a loud 
voice. ine sound of even one voice would arrest the jailor’s action, 
for at the sight of the open doors he had concluded that all had made 
use of the opportunity and had escaped. 


29. alrijcas 8 dara, and having called for lights. He would 
summon all the help he could, and would wish to make an inspection 
of his charge as speedily as possible. 

tvrpopos yevépevos, being terror-stricken. For the word see above 
vii. 82, It is also found in LXX. Dan. x. 11; Wiad. xvii. 9; 1 Mace. 
Xili. 2 &vrpomos kal EudoBos; and in Pass. xvii. 8, lxxvi. 18 of the earth 
in an earthquake, écarevOn xal Evrpopos éyernOy 4 yn. The jailor 
connected all that had occurred with the two prisoners Paul and Bilas, 
and as they were not fled away, a change of feeling came over him, 
and he at once judged them to be more than other men. Hence his 
attitude becomes one of supplication and worship. 

30. Kal i arty atrots, and having brought them out. For there 
could be no fear that they would flee now who had remained when the 
open doors made escape easy. 

xvptot, Sirs, literally, ‘Lords.’ He acknowledges by the word their 
great superiority. 

vl pe Sef wrovety Cva od; what must I do to be saved? He had pro- 
bably heard about the testimony of the possessed damsel, that Paul 
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and Silas shewed the way of salvation (verse 17), and now without 
knowing what it fully meant, he cries out (in his misery, when 
despair had prompted suicide), asking for the teaching which they had 
to give. 

81. wlrrevooy énl rov xiprov “Inooiv, believe on the Lord Jesus. 
The word Xpiorcs which is in here in the Tezt. recept. would 
not have the same significance for a Gentile as for a Jew, and may 
well have been omitted in the address to the jailor. What was 
asked from Gentile converts was to accept Jesus as their Lord. 
as Hn whom he had just called ‘Lords’ point him to the only 
‘ Lord.’ 


wal 56 olxds cov, and thy house. The thought is that what the 
head of the family did would be followed by the rest. The remark 
made above (verse 15) on the meaning of olxos is not so applicable 
here. The jailor was not likely to have a slave-household. But 
whoever the members were, we see from the next verse that they were 
willing hearers. 

The reflection of Chrysostom is: pddora rovro robs dyOpurous 
épéAxerat, Td Kal Tov olkoy avrov cwOnvat. 


$2. dv Adyov rov xuplov, the word of the Lord, i.e. he preached to 
him the doctrine of Christ, in the only way then possible, by the narra- 
tive of His life and its purpose. 


83. dy telvy Ta Spa a vuxrés, in that same hour of the night. It 
was midnight, see verse 25. But a new day, a birthday, had already 
begun for him and it must be kept as a feast. So he does his utmost 
to shew his rejoicing by care for those who had caused it. 


Yovorev drd trav twAnyeav, he washed their stripes. An act of atten- 
tion which had not been bestowed before. They were thrust into the 
inner prison with their wounds all bleeding and uncared for. The 
literal sense is ‘washed (them) from their wounds,’ i.e. from the stains 
and blood which their wounds had caused. Cf. Apoc. i. 5, Aovcayre 
HUGS GTO TOY GUAPTLUOY NLGP. 

Chrysostom here remarks: éxelvous pév awd Twv mrdrywv Edoveer, 
auros 6¢ axe rwr duapriwy édovOn, EOpewe xal érpagn. 


. wapeOnkxev todrrefav, he set meat (lit. a table) before them. He 
would not let them remain longer in the dungeon, but took means 
to testify how the dawn of faith had filled him with joy. 


Kal yaAdidoato travoul memurrevxds TH Gp, and rejoiced with all 
his house, having believed in God, He had been taught in verse 31 ‘to 
believe on the Lord Jesus,’ and we must explain this verse by that. 
To believe on Jesus is to believe what God has made known concern- 
ing Him. This the jailor had heard in ‘the word of the Lord’ 
ee 82), that story which told how in Jesus all the prophecies were 

ulfilled, and how by His mighty works He had shewn that He was 
the Son of God. 

It is scarcely possible to help being struck in this chapter with the 
account of the effect of the first preaching of the Gospel in Europe. 
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We see at once its universality and its power. The first notable con- 
vert is Lydia, the Asiatic settler, a woman evidently of wealth, posi- 
tion and refinement; then the demoniac slave-girl is made an instru- 
ment of proclaiming the presence and power of the Most High God; 
and last, the Roman jailor, of a class, insensible as a rule and 
hardened by habit, and also disposed to despise the Jews who were 
the bearers of the message of the Gospel. The converts of Philippi 
(the firstfruits of St Paul’s preaching in Europe) were types and an 
earnest of how Christ’s cause would make its way. 


35—40. THe MAGISTRATES WOULD SEND THEM AWAY, BUT PavuL 
REFUSES TO BE THUS DISMISSED. HE ANNOUNCES THAT THEY 
ARE RomMANS, AND THE MaGIsTRATES IN FEAR BESEECH THEM TO 
DEPART. THEY TAKE LEAVE OF LyDIA AND THE BRETHREN AND 
LEAVE PxHrtprr. 


85. rods paBSotxovs, the serjeants. Literally, ‘rodbearers.’ These 
were the lictors, that attended on the pretors (duumviri, orparryol), 
probably the same persons who on the previous day had scourged Paul 
and Silas, and were now sent to see that they were got rid of. 


36. dirjyyeAev 82...rods Acyouvs Tovrous, and he reported these 
words. No doubt he came with great joy, and it is evident that 
sy and Silas had gone back to their prison after the events at mid- 
night. 

&AOdvres wropeverGe, come forth and go, i.e. out of the prison, in 
which they were still remaining to abide what should befall. 


37. & St Ilatdos En mpds atrovs, but Paul said unto them, ie. 
to the lictors, through the jailor. Itis highly probable that the con- 
versation of the Roman officers would be in Latin, and that the pro- 
ceedings of the previous day may have been conducted in that language. 
In this way, if Paul and Silas were unfamiliar with the Latin speech, 
we might account for the non-mention or the disregard of their Roman 
citizenship. If either the Apostle did not comprehend all that was 
going on or could not, amid the confusion of such a tumultuous court, 
make himself understood, the message which he now sends to the 
magistrates might have had no chance of being heard before the scourg- 
ing was inflicted. 


Selpavres 1)pas (q, having beaten us publicly. For no doubt 
they ite ates aie palus or public whipping-post in sight of 
all the people. 

dxaraxplrovs, uncondemned. There had been no reality of a trial, 
no attempt to get at the truth. For all that had been listened to was 
the charge of the accusers, wlo, leaving out all mention of the real 
reason of their charge, viz. that they had lost a source of money- 
making, put forward the plea that the missionaries were disturbers of 
public law and order. The crowd shouted with the accusers, and the 
magistrates, forgetting their position, joined with the mob (verse 22) in 
the assault on the Apostles. 
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avOperrovs ‘Pwpalovs trdpxovras, men that are Romans. This is in 
marked contrast ith the aharae of the accusers, which ran, ‘These 
men, being Jews.’ The laws which had been violated by this act were 
the Lez Valeria (B.c. 508) and the Lex Porcia (B.c. 300). On the out- 
rage, compare Cicero’s language in the Verrine orations (v. 66), ‘ Faci- 
nus est vinciri civem Romanum, scelus verberari, prope parricidium 
necari.’ 

AdOpa twas e&BdAAovow; are they thrusting us out privily? The 
eee would say, Our punishment was in public, let our dismissal be 
public too. 


ov yap, dAAd. The explanation of this combination of particles 
appears to be to understand the previous question as a refusal to come 
forth = ‘We will not be thrust out privily. For that is not what ought 
to be, but let them come,’ &, So that the ‘Nay verily’ of A.V. gives 
the senge very well. 


88. thoBrOncay 84, and they were afraid, because a Roman citizen 
had a right of appeal to the emperor, and outrage on such a man wes 
visited with severe penalties. 


*Popatol elowy, they are Romans. The words are reported exactly as 
the messengers would utter them; dé7: is no more than a mark of 
quotation. 


39. xrpdrov aredOciy dard ris wédews, they desired them to depart 
from the city. Finding how much they had offended, they become 
very humble, and beg the disciples to relieve them of their anxiety 
by quitting Philippi. We are not told how Paul and Silas established 
their statement, but they must have produced satisfactory proof to 
inspire so much fear. We hear of Paul’s claim afterwards when he 
appeals to Cesar. Of Silas’ right to citizenship we have no further 
evidence. 

40. «@mpds tiv AvSlay, into the house of Lydia. Waiting there 
probably till they were fit to travel farther. But in the midst of 
the suffering they still exhort and comfort the Christians whom in their | 
stay they had gathered into a Church. 

How deep the mutual affection was, which afterwards existed between 
St Paul and these Philippians, his first European converts, is manifest 
in every line of the Epistle which he wrote to them from Rome in his 
first imprisonment. They are his greatest joy, they have given him no 
cause for sorrow, and from first to last have ministered to his afflio- 
tions, and made manifest how they prized their ‘ Father in Christ.’ 
The jubilant language of the letter is marked by the oft-repeated 
‘Rejoice in the Lord.’ 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Readings varying from the Text. recept. 
1. 7 omitted before cvvaywyi with NABD. 
4. wh790s wodb with NABDE. Vulg. ‘multitudo magna.’ 
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5. dweotvres omitted before "IovSato. with NABE. Not repre- 
sented in Vulg. 


mpoayayey with SAB, Vulg. ‘producere.’ 


7. Bacrréa trepov Adyowres with NAB. Vulg. ‘regem alium dicen- 
tes.’ 


13. «al Tapdrwovres added before rovs SyAous with NABD. Vulg. 
‘et turbantes. 


15. adrdv before tws "ASnvev omitted with NABD. Vulg. has ‘eum.’ 

18. adrois before ebnyyeA Zero omitted with NBLP. Vulg. has ‘eis.’ 

20. rlva G&A with SAB. Vulg. ‘quidnam velint.’ 

21. 4 for xal before dxotew with NABD. Vulg. ‘aut.’ 

23. 6 for éy, rovro for rofrov, with NABD. Vulg. ‘Quod...hoc.’ 

24. trdpxwv xvptos with NABE. Vulg. ‘cum sit dominus.’ 

26. alyaros omitted with NAB. Not represented in Vulg. 
mpooreraypévouvs with NABDEHLP. Vulg. ‘statuta tempora.’ 

27. Qedv for xipiovy with NABHL. Vulg. ‘Deum.’ 

30. wdvras for rac with NABD. Vulg. ‘hominibus ut omnes.’ 

32. «al before wdAwv added with NAB. Not represented in Vulg. 

33. «al before otrws omitted with NAB. Vulg. has only ‘sic.’ 


—_—_ 





Cu. XVII. 1—9. Pavt anp Sivas youRNEY TROUGH AMPHIPOLIS AND 
APOLLONIA TO THESSALONICA, WHERE SOME OF THE JEWS RAISE AN 
UPROAR AGAINST THEM AND JASON THEIR Host. 


1. SrodSevoayres €, and when they had passed through. This verb, 
of rare occurrence in classical Greek, but common in the LXX. (ef. 
Gen. xil. 6; Ps. lxxxviii. 40; Baruch iv. 2, &c.), is found in the N.T. 
only here and in Luke viii. 1. The use of the same words and phrases 
is ri aie point in support of the identity of authorship of the 
two books. 


aviv Audlrodiy kal *AwokAovlay, Amphipolis and Apollonia. The 
journey is made to the south and west. Amphipolis was about 33 
miles distant from Philippi, along the Egnatian road. It had been a 
famous place in the time of the Peloponnesian war, and was in St 
Paul’s time a great Roman military station. Its name was given to it 
because it was as nearly as possible enclosed by the winding stream of 
the river Strymon. Apollonia was about 30 miles farther on, in the 
district of Macedonia known as Mygdonia, and about 37 miles from 
Thessalonica. The Apostle and his companions appear not to have 
made any stay in these towns. Chrysostom accounts for their haste 
thus: wddw ras wey puxpds waparpéxover mores, éxl 58 ras pelfous éwel- 


¢ 
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youra, éxeiBev xaddwep Ex Twos wipyijs uédNovros ToD Ad-you Suapséew els 
Tas rAnolor. 


Geccadovlkny, Thessalonica, the modern Saloniki, to the Chris- 
tians of which place St Paul afterwards addressed the two earliest of 
his extant epistles. From very early times Thessalonica had been a 
famous place. Its old name was Therma, and it was called Thessalo- 
nica after a sister of Alexander the Great. It is now one of the most 
important towns in European Turkey, and it played a great part in 
the history of the Middle Ages as the bulwark of Christendom in the 
Kast. It was captured by the Saracens a.p. 904, then by the Cru- 
saders in 1184, and lastly by the Turks in 1430. Even now there is a 
large Christian element among its population, and a still larger num- 
ber of Jews. 

cvwayoy} tov ‘IovSalwv, a synagogue of the Jews. Apparently at 
Philippi there had been no synagogue. But Thessalonica may have 
had a larger Jewish population, and numerous enough to provide and 
support a building for their religious services. 


2. Kard St rd clwOds, and as his manner was. On the Apostle’s 
constant habit of going to the synagogues see xiii. 5, 14, xiv. 1, 
&c. The dative case stands after elw6ds, instead of the genitive, be- 
cause the verb &@w governs a dative. 


elonOev wrpds avrovs, he went in unto them. And he was no doubt 
asked (as on a former occasion xiii. 15) to offer any exhortation to the 
people, if he were moved so to do. 


ém odBBara tpla, three sabbath days. On which days the Jews 
would be sure to gather in greater numbers, and for the other days of 
the week to be less accessible. 


8. Suavolyev, opening. St Luke (and he only in the N.T. xxiv, 32) 
uses this verb of making plain what before was not understood. We 
may see from that passage what had been St Paul’s work in Thessa- 
Jonica, ‘He began at Moses and all the prophets and expounded unto 
them in all the Scriptures the things concerning Christ.’ 


Kal wapatiépevos, and alleging. The more modern use of allege = 
to assert, has somewhat obscured the older English meaning, which 
was merely ‘to set forth.’ mwapari@nuc signifies primarily ‘to set out 
food, &c. on a table,’ and then figuratively ‘to set out arguments,’ 
but without the idea of assertion. St Paul reasoned but only out of 
the Scriptures. For the English word cf. Coverdale, Works (Parker 
Soc.), p. 14, ‘We will: first declare our mind out of Scripture and 
allege (i.e. set before you) somewhat more for the better understanding 
of the matter.’ 


Srv Tov Xprordv We. waleiv, that it behoved the Christ to suffer. The 
Messiah, whom the Jews expected, they looked for in New Testament 
days only as a mighty conqueror who should deliver them from their 
oppressors, Their wishes had been father to their thoughts, and they 
overlooked all that spake of the Messiah as the ‘Man of sorrows.’ 
This portion of the Scriptures it was which St Paul opened. 
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cal dvacrivas tk vexpaov, and to rise from the dead. For they, like 
the disciples themselves in earlier days (John xx. 9), ‘understood not 
rae Scriptures (such as Ps. xvi. 10) that He must rise again from the 


cal Stu otés dotiy Xpiords “Incovs Sv éyd xarayyé\Aw opty, and 
this (said he) is Christ Jesus whom I proclaim unto you. There isa 
change in the structure of the sentence from the indirect to the direct . 
form of expression which can be best made intelligible by the insertion 

of ‘said he.’ Cf. chap. i. 4. 

' Jesus has fulfilled the prophecies. He has suffered, risen from the 
dead and ascended into heaven. And we are witnesses to and preachers 
of this glad tidings. 

On the brevity of St Luke’s reports of the discourses which he 
mentions, Chrysostom notes here: 7d xepddaoy efxe ris dtadétews’ 
ovrws dwépirrés ore, od ravraxod rds Snunyoplas avrov Aéywr. 


4. xal res & atrav érelcOncay, and some of them were persuaded. 
For the Apostle’s teaching was by arguments which they could fully 
appreciate. 


xal prey iriusdrn and consorted with. But it should be kept 
in mind that the verb is passive. The literal sense is ‘they were 
allotted to.? They joined the company of the Apostles, but there was 
8 power which acted on them other than their mere inclination. They 
were inwardly moved to what they did. : 


Tay Te ceBopevay* EAAtvav wARVos woAY, and of the devout Greeks 
a great multitude. These were proselytes of the gate, heathens by birth, 
but having in part embraced the Jews’ religion (cf. xiii. 43, 50, and 
verse 17 of this chapter). Such men were likely to join St Paul in 
greater numbers, for they had not the prejudices of the born Jew. 


5. tnAdcoavres 8 of "IovdSalor, but the Jews being moved with envy. 
This must refer to those who still clung to all the ritual and traditional 
exclusiveness which had grown up around the Mosaic Law. {ydos in 
its worse sense expresses their anger and dislike at seeing large num- 
bers drawn away from their opinions. 


tay ayopalwy rivds dvSpas wovnpots, certain vile fellows of the 
rabble. d‘yopaios, ‘of the rabble,’ is properly the man who having no 
calling lounges about the dyopd, the market-place, in the hope of 
picking up a chance living, and who is ready for ae bad or good 
that may present itself. We have no English word sufficiently digni- 
fied to use for such a term in translation. ‘Loafer’ comes nearest, but 
of course is too colloquial. The word ‘lewd’ (A.V. for xo»ypots) meant 
in old English ‘people,’ but afterwards came to signify (1) ‘the com- 
mon people,’ and (2) ‘the ignorant and rude among the people,’ which 
is the sense intended by the A.V. The word nearest akin to ‘lewd’ 
is the Germ. Leute = people, 


WopiBovv tiv wéAw, they set the city in an uproar. The Jews in 
Thessalonica were clearly numerous and influential or they would 
never have stirred up sucha tumult. To help their case they chose 
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(see verse 7) to raise the cry that the new teachers were enemies of the 
Roman power. 


Ty olulg Ideovos, the house of Jason. Manifestly the host of Paul 
and Silas. Beyond what is said of him in the following verses (6—9) 
we know nothing. The name is found, Rom. xvi. 21, in a list of 
those whom St Paul speaks of as his ‘kinsmen,’ but this may be quite 
a different person. He is most likely to have been a Jew, whose 
proper name perhaps was Joseph, and Jason, which is Greek, may be 
only that which he used in his intercourse with Gentiles. 

avrovs mpoayayety els tov Sypov, to bring them forth to the people. 
So that the excited mob might inflict summary vengeance upon them. 

6. trvpov "Idcova, they dragged Jason. cipew is expressive of con- 


siderable violence. It is used (viii. 3) of Saul, ‘haling’ men and 
women and committing them to prison. 


On Jason’s conduct, Chrysostom says: Gavpacrds 6 avynp, els xlyduvoy 
éauroy éxdods xal éxwéuas avrovs. 


kal rwas dSeddots, and certain brethren. Hence we find that in 
these three weeks a Church had been formed, a Christian society esta- 
blished. 


trl tous wohurdpxas, to the rulers of the city. The title rodcrdpyys 
is found nowhere in literature except in this chapter. But an inscrip- 
tion connected with this very city of Thessalonica has been preserved 
on an arch which spans a street of the modern city. It contains some 
names which occur as the names of St Paul’s converts, Sosipater, 
Gaius, Secundus, but the inscription is probably not earlier than the 
time of Vespasian (see Boeckh, Inscr. 2, p. 52, n. 1967). There the 
title of the magistrates is given in this precise form; a striking con- 
firmation of the truthfulness of the account before us, 

tiv olkoupévny, the world. Lit. ‘the inhabited earth.’ A phrase 
used in later Greek to signify the whole Roman Empire, which then 
embraced a very large portion of the known world (cf. Luke ii. 1). It 
speaks much for the spread of Christianity and its powerful influence, 
that words like these should come from the lips of enemies. 


dvacrataécavres, having turned upside down. The word is very 
rare, used by Aquila and Symmachus, and perhaps in Ps. x. 1 (LXX.), 
though this is not the reading of the Vatican MS. In N.T. we have 
it here and xxi. 38; and Gal. v. 12. 


7. obs droSSexrar Idcwv, whom Jason hath received, as guests 
into his house. Thus he would be counted for a sympathizer with 
their teaching, as most probably he was. For the verb cf. Tobit vii. 
9; 1 Mace. xvi. 15. 

otro. waves, these all. Implying that Paul and Silas, whom they 
had not found, would be included in the accusation, if they could be 
caught 

Bacrhéa Erepov Adyovres clvar “Incotv, saying that there is another 
king, one Jesus. So far as this chapter gives an account of St Paul’s 
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preaching, he had only drawn the attention of the Jews to the suffer- 
ings of the Messiah, but we cannot doubt that he had also spoken of 
His kingdom. Such language the mob would be urged to seize on, 
. and make it the justification for their uproar, for Thessalonica though 
a free city was subject to the Emperor. 


8 érdpagtav 8 rév SyAov, and they troubled the people, with lan- 
guage like this, which seemed to speak of insurrection. Thus the mob 
would be made eager for the punishment of the Apostles. 


9. «at AaBdvres rd ixavdv rapa tov "Ideovos, and when they had 
taken security of Jason, i.e. having made him responsible either by his 
finding securities to be bound with and for him, or by making him 
give some deposit as a pledge for his good conduct, they took measures 
for securing, so far as those at present in custody were concerned, 
that they should commit no treason. 


v6 txavdv AaBety seems to be a rendering of a Latin expression 
satis accipere. The Greek phrase is not found elsewhere, but the 
converse ixayéy movetv=satis dare, to give security, occurs in Diog. 
Laert. rv. 50. 


10—15. Pavu AND S14s SENT AWAY TO Bena@a. NosiE CHARACTER OF 
THE Beraans. THe JEWS FROM THESSALONICA FOLLOW AFTER Pavt, 
AND BY REASON OF THEIR ENMITY 18S CONDUCTED To ATHENS. 


10. Std vucrds, by night. The preposition refers to the time within 
(during) which the action took place. 

térenWav rév te TlatAov nal rév DOay, they sent away Paul and 
Silas. The after-conduct of the Thessalonian Jews (see verse 13) shews 
that they were determined to bring danger on the missionaries, Feel- 
ing that this was so, their friends got them out of the way. 


els Bépouay, unto Berea. Still the journey is south-west. The old 
name of Berwa may be recognised in the modern Verria. 
ds Tiv Tvvayayry, into the synagogue. See above on verse 2, 
- 11. evyevlerepor, more noble. evxyerfs is applied first to nobility of 
birth ; but its secondary sense is, as here, nobility of character. The 
latter ought to be a consequence of the former. Cf. 2 Macc. xiv. 42 
edyevus Ow drofavety, wishing to die nobly. Also see 2 Maco. x. 13. 


&StEavro tov Adyov, they received the word, i.e. the word published 
to them as the word of God. It was the same teaching which had 
been given to the Jews in Thessalonica. This we see because the 
Bereans go to the O. T. Scriptures to examine into the truth of what 
they hear. Here we have a noteworthy instance of the right of private 
judgment. Even an Apostle’s word is not to be taken for granted. 
The noble Berceans were ready to listen, and then diligent to examine 
into the grounds of what was said. 

dvaxplvovres tas ypadds, searching the Scriptures. This is a diffe- 
rent verb from that so rendered in John v. 89, which is épevvay. 
dvaxplyew has the sense of examining and sifting evidence. It was 
used in Attic law of the steps taken by the lawyers to see whether an 
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action would lie. Itis used by the LXX. 1 Sam. xx. 12, where our 
A.V. renders ‘when I have sounded [Heb. searched] my father,’ also 
in Susanna 61 of Daniel’s examination of the elders. 


a tov tratta obfrws, whether those things were so, The optative 
mood implies that they had conceived the possibility in their minds, 
but still would examine before accepting what was said. Cf. Winer- 
Moulton, p. 364. 


12. tev’ EdAnvbdev yuvarksy trav evox npdvev, of honourable women 
which were Greeks. See above on xiii. 50. 

The adjective ‘EAAnvis agrees in gender with yuva:xwy because it 
stands before that word in the sentence, but it probably is intended 
to define dyipwy too. The Jewish population has been previously 
described as ready to search the Scriptures. The men as well as the 
women who are mentioned afterwards were most likely all Gentiles. 


18. & Adyos Tov Geod, the word of God. This is the language of the 
author. The Thessalonian Jews would not have called St Paul’s 
preaching by such a name. 

wadevoytes xal Trapdaocovres Tots SxXovs, stirring up and troubling 
the multitudes. The figures in these verbs are of a storm at sea where 
all is stirred up from the depth. The second verb rapdocw has already 
occurred in verse 8, and it is probable from this t the trouble in 
Bercea, was produced in the same way as before by the statement that 
the Apostles were traitors to the Roman power, For the figurative 
language cf. LXX. Ps. xvii. 8, xa écarevOn xal Evrpomos éyernOn 7) YN, 
kal 7 Oenéra tuw dpéwy érapdxOnoav nal éecarevOnoar Ere weyla8n avrois 
6 6eds. Also Pas, xlvii. 5, evi. 27. 


14. eiOdws 8é, and immediately. As from Thessalonica, so from 
Berea, the departure is made with all haste. The charge of conspir- 
ing against Cesar, which was probably put forward everywhere, had 
@ very dangerous effect on the popular mind, 


mopever Gat tws eri trijy OdAaccay, to go as far as to the sea. This 
is to be preferred to the Text. recept. for several reasons. First it has 
stronger MS. support. And further it agrees better with the history. 
The A.V. ‘to go as it were to the sea’ represents the ws of Text. 
recept., and would imply that for a while the travellers made as 
though they were bound towards the sea, but then to baffle pursuit 
turned and took the land road to Athens. But it is difficult to under- 
stand that St Paul would have gone on through Thessaly and all the 
intervening districts which lie north of Attica, and never have sought 
an opportunity of preaching the word anywhere till Athens was 
reached. If however he were conveyed to the sea and took ship and 
was thus brought to Athens, it is easy to understand that the next 
place mentioned in the journey is Athens. It is clear too from the 
whole account of St Paul’s travels, that he was a person who by reason 
of his infirmities could not easily travel alone. That such a person 
should have been brought so long a distance by land, where the sea- 
voyage was so accessible and easy, is hardly to be imagined. It may 
well be that at the departure from Beroa the design was to wait at the 
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coast till his proper companions could come to him, but that when 
the sea was reached there was found a speedy opportunity of sailing 
into Attica, which the Apostle embraced, as his conductors were will- 
ing to go all the way with him. 


trépevay te § re DOas wal & Tusd0eos eet, but Silas and Timothy 
abode there still. For they had played a less prominent part, and 
therefore were not in such peril as St Paul. 


15. of 8 xaiordvovres, and they who conducted. This form 
xaQtordyw, which is found nowhere else in N.T. in this sense, is the 
same word as the more usual xa@lornmu; and the use of this word 
conveys the idea that the whole care and ordering of the journey was 
in the hands of his conductors and not of St Paul. xaé@lornu is used 
of the way in which the Israelites led Rahab and all that belonged to 
her out of Jericho (Joshua vi. 23); also see 2 Chron. xxviii. 15 of 
the way in which the Judman captives were sent back, xa dvéornoay 
Kal rdvras rods yuuvods wepiéBadoy dxd Trav cxid\wv xal évédvoay 
avrovs kal Uxédnoay abrovs xal ESwxay dayeiv xal ddelyacbas...xal xaré- 
ornoay avrovs els ‘leptxw. 


v tas “AOnvav, brought him unto Athens. And of course saw 
him safely settled where he could wait for his fellow-missionaries, 
which he seems to have designed to do, without preaching, had not 
his spirit been roused by the sights he saw. 


Os Taxtora, with all speed. This charge was given because Paul 
was now to be left alone; and would not readily set about his mission 
till he had some companion. 


16—21. PavuL, PROVOKED BY THE PREVALENCE OF IpoLATRY AT ATHENS, 
FIRST ADDRESSES THE JEWS AND THEN THE GENTILES. SOME OF 
THE PHILOSOPHERS QUESTION HIM ON HIS TEACHING, AND BRING HIM 
TO THE AREOPAGUS THAT THEY MAY HEAR HIM MORE AT FULL. 


16. wapofivero rd avevpa atdtod ty aut, his spirit was stirred 
in him. But the stirring was of the sharpest. It was a parorysm. 
He was provoked till he could not forbear, could not hold his peace 
till Timothy and Silas arrived. On this Chrysostom says, ov« épyhv 
évrav0a, ovde a-yavaxrnow 6 wapokvopds, GAAd dtéyepow Kal SHrov Snot, 
kabdwep xal addaxod (xv. 89). éydvero, pnol, rapotvouos peratd abriv. 
Spa Se wis olkovopetrat xal dxovra petvac éxet éxdexdpevov éxelvous. lh 
ovy éort, wapwttvero; dvrl rod Sunyelpero. dpyns Kal ayavaxrioews 
woppw Td xdptopa, ovK Epepev AN’ erijxero. 


Gewpovvros «.7.A., as he beheld the city full of idols. This agrees 
with the facts. What St Paul beheld was the numerous statues erected, 
some to one god, some to another. That the city was wholly given to 
idolatry was the inference from this abundance of idols. The muti- 
lation of the busts of Hermes before the Sicilian expedition in the 
Peloponnesian war shews how numerous were the statues erected 
to one divinity only. Time had added many to the number before St 
Paul’s visit. 
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With xare(SwXos may be compared xarddevdpos, xardxapwos, xardxo- 
pos, kardurredos &C., which all have the notion of ‘abounding with.’ 


17. Svedéyero...rots *IovSatous, therefore he reasoned in the syna- 
gogue with the Jews. Going to them first, as sure to find from them 
sympathy in his horror against idolatry. 


Tots oeBopévors, with the devout persons, the proselytes of the gate. 
See above on xiii. 50. 


kal éy Ty] dyop@ kata twacay nppay, and in.the market daily. One 
cannot but be reminded of the way in which Socrates some centuries 
earlier had thus gone about in the same city, seizing eagerly on every 
one who would listen, and trying, according to his light, to shew them 
higher things, to open their eyes that they might discern between real 
knowledge and conceit without knowledge. 


18. ties 82 kal tov "Emxoupelwy kal Lrwikov drrocddeyv, then cer- 
tain philosophers, both of the Epicureans and of the Stoics. In St Paul’s 
day these two systems of philosophy were most prominent through- 
out the Roman world, and were regarded as conflicting, though in 
many points they bear a strong likeness to one another. Both were 
the result of a desire to find some better principle for the guidance of 
man’s moral nature than could be found in the so-called religious 
systems of Greece and Rome. But before the Christian era much 
that was best in both schools had sadly degenerated from its pristine 
character. 

The founder of the Stoics was Zeno of Citium in Cyprus. His pre- 
cise date is uncertain, but he flourished in the century between B.c. 
350—250. The first lesson of his teaching was that the highest duty 
of the philosopher was to practise virtue. For the doing this know- 
ledge was necessary, and the only knowledge that could be relied on 
was that which was based upon sensation. Reality belonged only to 
material things such as the senses could appreciate. In this manner the 
Stoic philosophy became materialist. For though owning the existence 
of God and of the soul in man, Zeno and his followers spake of these as, 
in some sense, material. But they termed God the soul of the universe, 
and taught that all things are produced from him, and will at last be 
absorbed into him again. And then a new world-cycle will begin and 
be in all respects like that which went before. So the Stoics were 
Pantheists. They taught moreover that the universe was governed by 
unchanging law, that the lot of individuals, and the occurrence of 
particular events, were all uncertain. The care of Providence was for 
the fabric of the universe, and only indirectly extended to particulars 
or individuals whose lot was bound up with the unchanging course of 
fixed law. The Stoics therefore were Fatalists. The way in which the 
individual could make the nearest approach to happiness was by bring- 
ing himself, through knowledge, into harmony with the course of the 
universe. But so unimportant did the individual appear to these phi- 
losophers, that suicide was held to be lawful, and at times praiseworthy. 
. They were conscious of both physical and moral evil in the world, and 
from this men might escape by self-inflicted death. They taught how- 
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ever that, though the virtuous might have to suffer, no real evil happens 
to them, nor real good to the vicious. Fortified with this thought, the 
Stoic trained himself to be proudly independent of externals, and to 
bear evils, should they come, with indifference, and thus he strove to 
secure undisturbed peace of mind. Materialism, Pantheism, Fatalism 
and pride, were the features of one of the systems into contact with 
h St Paul was brought at Athens. 

The Epicureans (named from Epicurus, born at Samos B.o. 342) 
agreed with the Stoics that philosophy should seek to promote the 
happiness of man, but maintained that this end could be best gained 
by the pursuit of pleasure. By this language they did not intend pro- 
fligate pleasure, but a state wherein the body was free from pain and 
the mind from disturbance. They too made the senses their means of 
judging of what is pleasure, and so with them man became the measure 
of all good for himself. Thus the Epicureans were materialists. But 
differing from the Stoics they taught the world was formed by chance, 
and that the gods had no concern in its creation. Their gods were 
described as perfectly happy, dwelling apart and caring neither for the 
world nor its inhabitants. Thus the Epicureans were practical atheists. 
With them man might approach to a state of happiness by circum- 
scribing his wants, so that life might be free from care. To restrain 
the senses was the Epicurean road to happiness, to crush them as much 
as possible into insensibility was the path of the Stoic. But having 
such thoughts of the gods, neither system had in any way run counter 
to the popular theology. By doing so the Stoic would fear lest he 
should be thought to deny God altogether, while the Epicurean, though 
thinking all such worship folly, yet felt it too great an interruption to 
the pleasure which he sought, to become an advocate of the abolition of 
idol worship. So St Paul found Athens crowded with the images and 
altars of the gods. 


cuvéBadrov atte, encountered him, i.e. met him in disputation, 
argued with him. The word is used of the Sanhedrin holding a debate 
among themselves (iv. 15) on what was to be done with the Apostles. 


vt &v Bor 6 owep otros Atyav; what would this babbler say? 
i.e. if we would Toe to bas 


oweppoddyos is not found elsewhere in N.T. or LXX. In profane 
writers it is used of birds picking up scattered grain, and then figura- 
tively of men who pick up a living as best they may, and hence are 
willing to flatter for the sake of what they can get. Men without 
principle or ground in what they say. 


Eéveav Sapovlwy...clvar, he seems to be a setter-forth of strange 
gods. Ssauéna, from which comes the English ‘demon,’ was used in 
classical Greek mostly to denote some inferior order among the divine 
beings. In the LXX. it is always applied to false gods or evil spirits. 
Cf. Tobit iii. 8, *Aopodaios 7d wrovnpoy Sapdvov. It was one of the 
accusations brought against Socrates, and the charge on which he was 
condemned, that he introduced new daiyuéna (Xen. Mem. 1. 1, 2: Plato 
Apolog. 40 a &c.). It has been thought by some that the Athenians, 
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from using this word in the plural, fancied that ‘Jesus’ was one new 
divinity and ’Avdcracis another. On the latter notion Chrysostom 
says, xal yap rip dydcracw Oedv twa elvar évdustov, dre elwOdres xal 
Onrelas oéBecv. 

Times seem changed at Athens since the prosecution of Socrates, for 
it is not anger, but scornful curiosity, which prompts the language of 
the speakers. They do not mean to assail Paul for his teaching, and 
amid the abundance of idols, they perhaps now would have felt no 
difficulty in allowing Jesus a place, provided he did not seek to over- 
throw all the rest of their divinities. 

The nature of St Paul’s teaching ‘in the market-place’ has not been 
mentioned until we are told that it was of ‘ Jesus and the resurrection.’ 
We may take this as a specimen of the way in which the author of the 
Acts has dealt with his materials. He has not seen it needful here to 
do more than specify in half-a-dozen words what St Paul had spoken 
about; and so when we have a report of @ speech we need not suppose 
that he has given, or intended to give, more than a summary of what 
the speaker said, and, adhering to the substance, has cast his abbre- 
viated record into such form as best fitted his narrative. 


19. érAaBdpevol re atrot, and they took hold of him and, &c. 
There is no need to suppose that any violence was used or intended. 
The same verb is used often of taking by the hand to aid or protect 
(so Mark viii. 23; Acts xxiii. 19), and is the word by which the action 
of Barnabas is described (Acts ix. 27) when ‘he took Paul and brought 
him to the Apostles.’ Moreover the whole context shews that the 
action of the crowd was in no sense that of an arrest, for we read 
(verse 33) when his speech was done ‘Paul departed from among 
them,’ evidently having been under no kind of restraint. 


éni tov "Apevov wayov fyayov, they brought him unto the Areopagus. 
This was an eminence to the west of the Acropolis at Athens. It was 
famous in classic literature as the meeting-place of the Athenian coun- 
cil of Areopagus, which took its name from the place where it met. To 
this hill of Mars (Ares) the philosophers led St Paul, probably at a 
time when it was unoccupied (though some suppose that the court was 
sitting), that they might the better hear him away from the bustle of 
the market-place, and that he might more conveniently address a 
larger audience. 


Suvdpeda yvovar...; may we know...? Literally ‘are we able to 
know...?’ But the literal sense of divaya (especially when used in the 
first person) was often merged in that of 6é\w or Bo’Aouar. Cf. Luke 
xi. 7, ob Sivauas avacras Sobval cot, ‘I cannot rise and give thee,’ where 
the sense clearly is ‘I don’t want to rise.’ For after importunity the 
man does rise and do all that is desired. The Stoics and Epicureans 
were not the people to doubt their own power of understanding any- 
thing which St Paul might say to them. 


tls 4 Katvi}...AaAoupevyn SiSaxrj, what this new doctrine is which is 
spoken by thee. The sense of darcy in N.T. is not unfrequently that 
of announcing and publishing. The word is also used of messages 
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spoken by God or by His prophets (cf. Luke i. 45, 55, 70, xxiv. 25; 
Acta iii. 21, 24; James v. 10). The Apostle was not speaking to the 
Athenians about the doctrine (as A.V.), his words were the doctrine. 


20. fevlfovra ydp ria, certain strange things. Literally ‘things 
striking us as strange.’ The word implies the effect produced on the 
minds of the hearers. In the middle voice the word occurs in 1 Pet. 
iv. 4, 12=‘to think anything strange.’ The active is found, as here, 
in 2 Macc. ix. 6, woddals xal tercfovcas cuupopais, ‘with many and 
strange torments.’ 


wlva Gta taita eva, what these things mean, i.e. of what nature 
they are. Of. above on verse 18. 


21. This verse is a parenthesis explanatory of what has gone before. 
The audience had been struck with the strange teaching, and that it 
was strange was enough. Novelty was their life’s pursuit. So without 
having any regard for the importance of the teaching, they were ready 
to listen because it was new. 


of érSnpowvres Edvor, the strangers sojourning there. The place was 
famous and hunters after novelty came thither from every quarter. 


nvKxalpouy. The verb signifies ne have a convenient time, and then 
uniquely here (2) to make leisure for, to give up time to any pursuit. 
The imperfect tense implies that this was their constant state of mind. 


kawwérepov. The comparative is noteworthy. The Athenians are 
by it represented as thirsting ever for something ‘newer still.’ What 
had been heard at once became stale. This character of the Athenian 
opulace is confirmed by many statements of classical authors. In 
huc. m1. 88 Cleon is represented as complaining of his countrymen 
that they were in the habit of playing the part of ‘ spectators in dis- 
plays of oratory, and listeners to the stories of what others had done’; 
and a like charge is made more than once by Demosthenes in his 
speeches on the vigorous policy of Philip of Macedon, which he con- 
trasts with the Athenian love of talk and news. 


22—31. Sprxecs or St Pavn at ATHENS. 


Taking notice of the extreme religious scrupulousness which had 
led the Athenians to raiso an altar to an unknown God, the Apostle 
declares to them the God whom alone they ought to worship, and 
whom as yet they did not know. This God was the Maker and 
Preserver of all things, and the Father of all men, and He desired to 
bring all to a knowledge of Himself. Athenian poets had spoken 
of this Fatherhood of God. Such a God is not fitly represented by 
graven images, and He would have men cease from such ignorant 
worship, for he will be the Judge as well as Father of men, and has 
given proof of the reality of the judgment and of the world to come by 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 


22. ev péow Tov ’Apelou wayou, in the midst of the Areopagus. See 
above on verse 19. 
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dvpes *ACnvaior, men of Athens. The language of the Apostle’s 
address takes exactly the form which it would have assumed in the 
mouth of one of their own orators. This may be due either to St 
Paul’s knowledge of Greek literature, and to his desire, everywhere 
manifest, to find words acceptable to his audience; or it may be that 
St Luke, giving an abstract of the speech, has cast the initial words 
into a form which Demosthenes would have employed. In the latter 
case it is no mark of unfaithfulness in the author, who clearly in these 
ten verses can only mean to give a skeleton of what the Apostle really 
uttered, St Paul spake at length, we cannot doubt, when he stood in 
such a place and before such an audience. The historian in the Acts 
gives the barest outline of what was spoken, and cannot be thought 
to have meant his words to be otherwise accepted, seeing that what he 
has given us would hardly occupy five minutes in the utterance. 


Kata mdvra ds Serxaypoverrépous tpds Sewpa, in all things I per- 
ceive that ye are somewhat superstitious. deodaluwy has two senses: 
(1) superstitious, (2) religious. The Apostle intends the word in the 
former sense, but by the comparative he qualifies it in some degree. 
He implies a degree of blame which perhaps comes nearly to ‘ more 
superstitious than you ought to be.’ His desire is not to offend at 
first by too stern an expression of blame, but by gently pointing out a 
fault to lead his hearers into a more excellent way. For a description 
of the deodaluwv, which exactly answers to our ‘superstitious,’ see 
Theophrastus, Charact. o. xv. 


kara wdvra means ‘in everything which he had noticed while 
wandering about their city.’ 


23. Srepxdpevos yap, for as I passed along, through your streets and 
squares, 


kal dvalewpdv ta oeBdopara tov, and noticed the objects of 
your worship. dvadewpéw indicates a full observation. Paul had 
not only looked at the statues, but had read the inscriptions on 
them. 


veo object of worship is found three times in the LXX. 
Wisdom xiv. 20, rdv apd drlyou tipnbévra avOpwropv viv céBacua édoyl- 
gavro, ‘They took him now for an object of worship (A.V. a god) 
which a little before was honoured as a man.’ So Wisdom xv. 17 xpelr- 
tw yap éort ray ceBacudtwr abrod, ‘himself is better than the things 
which he worshippeth.’ Cf. also Bel 27. 


etpov kal Bopdv, I found also an altar, ie. in addition to the 
multitude of statues and altars to definite deities. 


ayvaore beg, to an unknown god. This was an altar erected on the 
occasion of some visitation, the cause of which was not apparent, and 
which could not be ascribed to any of their existing divinities. We 
have abundant evidence of the existence in Athens of such altars as 
that to which St Paul alludes. But the words in which they are 
described generally run in the plural number, rots dyvworos Geois. 
Thus Pausanias (1. i. 4) describing one of the ports of Athens tells us 
that there were there ‘altars to gods styled unknown,’ and Philostratus 
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in his Life of Apollonius says ‘at Athens there are erected altars for 
unknown gods.’ There is a like allusion in (pseudo) Lucian’s Philo- 
patris, but it is doubtful whether that is not drawn from this passage 
of the Acts. And Jerome writing on Tit. i. 12 says ‘The inscription 
on the altar was not, as Paul stated, ‘“‘To the unknown God”’ but 
“To the unknown gods of Asia and Europe and Africa, to unknown 
and foreign gods.” But, because Paul required to speak of only one 
unknown God, he used the word in the singular.’ But it is better to 
suppose that St Paul saw what he says he saw; and as evidence that 
such an inscription was not improbable, we may quote the Latin in- 
scription found on an altar at Ostia, now in the Vatican, representing 
@ sacrificial group in connexion with the worship of Mithras, the Sun- 
god of the later Persian mythology (Orelli, Inscr. Gel. 11. 5000), ‘ Sig- 
num indeprehensibilis dei,’ which is a very near approach in Latin 
to what the Greek inscription to which the Apostle alludes would 
mean. The word ‘unknown’ must not be pressed into the sense 
of ‘unknowable’ because of what comes after. Paul says that ‘he 
is prepared to set forth to them that power which they were wor- 
shipping in ignorance.’ So though man by searching cannot find 
out God, yet he would desire to teach ‘the Athenians, what he says 
elsewhere, that ‘the everlasting power and divinity of God may be 
clearly seen through the things that are made’ (Rom, i. 20). 


8 ody dyvootvres evoreBetre, what therefore ye worship in ignorance. 
This brings out the Apostle’s meaning. He does not intend to reflect 
on the nature of their worship. But they were offering it in 
ignorance. This ignorance he proposes to dispel. He accepts their 
religious character, takes hold on their confession of want of know- 
ledge, and so makes way for his proposal to teach them. They have, 
he presumes, accepted what he offers, but have not understood all 
that it means. On this Chrysostom says: Spa was Selxvvoe wpoedn- 
gébras abrév. obdev Edvov, dyol, ovdev Kawdv eladépw. 


rouro éyd Karayy&Aw tpiv, this set I forth unto you. In his 
verb the Apostle takes up their own word xarayyedevs of verse 18, 
where they call him ‘a setter-forth of strange gods.’ 


a4. & Oeds 6 woujoas tév Kdopoy, the God that made the world. 
He whom the Apostle set forth was no Epicurean divinity, dwelling 
apart and in constant repose. Nor was the world a thing of chance, 
as those philosophers taught, but the handiwork of God, and so were 
all things in it. 

ovpavod Kal ys imdpxev Kiptos, being Lord of heaven and earth, 
and having for this reason the supreme disposal of all things. 

otk év xelporoujrots vaots Karouel, dwelleth not in temples made 
with hands, of which Athens held some of the most renowned in 
the world. A special interest attaches to these words as being so like 
to those of Stephen (vii. 48). Paul has taken up the work of him 
whose martyrdom he formerly abetted. 


25. ov5t id xerpov dvOparlvwy Oepareverar, neither is served by 
men’s hands. Oeparevew implies the sort of service yielded by a 
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steward to his master, or a minister to his king, a service in which 
the superior is not independent of his inferior, and could not well do 
without him. This is seen in the next clause. God is not like 
earthly masters and kings. He gives all, and men can only offer to 
Him themselves in return. Cf. Pss. 1., li. for like teaching. See 
also Chrysostom on this verse, A¢éywy dé, wh vrd xetpdv dvOpuruw 
Ocparetec Oat Tov Gedv, alvirrerat Sri Stavolg nal vp Oepamweverat. 


Loy xal rvowy cal rad wdvra, life and breath and all things. The 
Apostle in the paronomasia seems to be adapting his style some- 
¥ t to his audience. Such similarity of sound was thought to give 

egance. 


26. drolnoéy re & évds wav LWvos dvOpérev, and hath made of one 
every nation of men. Thus would he bring out most prominently the 
doctrine of the common Fatherhood of God. It is not merely that 
men are all of one family and so all equal in God’s eyes, and ought 
to be in the eyes of one another. When we read ‘they are made of 
One’ we are carried back to the higher thought of the prophet 
(Malachi ii. 10), ‘Have we not all one Father?’ This was a philo- 
sophy not likely to be acceptable to the Athenians, among whom the 
distinction between Greeks and Barbarians was as radical as that 
which has grown up in America between white man and ‘ nigger,’ or 
between Europeans and natives of India. 


Katoucly érl ravrés mpocdirov Tis yys, for to dwell on all the face 
of the earth. For His children the Father has provided a home. 


dploas rpooreraypéivous katpots, having determined their appointed 
seasons. The ‘seasons’ referred to are those which God has or- 
dained for seed-time and harvest, summer and winter, day and night, 


- which are fixed by His decree and make the earth a fitting abode 


for men. 


Kal tds dpo0erlas trys Katoulas avrav, and the bounds of their 
habitation, i.e. where they can dwell and where they cannot; or, per- 
haps, where each nation and tribe should dwell. 


27. tnretv rov Oedv, that they should seek God. This was the 
lesson which God meant His creation and providence to teach. Men 
were to behold Him through His works. 

el dpa ye WnAadiceay avrov kal evporey, if haply they might feel 
after Fim Ai jind Him. The world as to be man’s Able ict 
open before all men. In it they could read everywhere of Almighty 
power and care and love. Thus stimulated, a desire to know more 
might grow; and by efforts, which the graphic word of the Apostle 
compares to the exertion of one groping in the dark, more know- 
ledge would come, and at last the full discovery would be made. 
God would be found. He is the rewarder of them that diligently 
seek Him. 

kal ye ob paKpay did évds Exdorrov ajpov tmrapxovra, though He be 
not far from every one of us. And so can reveal Himself according to 
the measure of the zeal shewn by those who seek Him. 
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28. évatTe ydp {opev, for in Him we live, i.e. through or by Him. 
For é» in this sense, see below verse 31. 

All our existence is through His care. He must therefore be near 
unto each of us. 


Kal Kivow , and move. More literally, ‘are moved.’ The word 
does not refer to the motion of persons from place to place, but to 
those internal movements of the mind and spirit of which the out- 
ward actions are the effect. St Paul means that the feelings of men 
are acted on by God, who speaks to the heart through all nature if 
men will but hearken. This is the truth of which Pantheism is the 
earicature. 


ds kal ries Tov Kad’ tpas woinray elprixaciw, as certain of your 

own poets have said. The expression rév xa’ duds in place of the 
simpler pronoun is like vouou 70h xa’ vpds in xviii. 15. Cf. also xxvi. 
8. The words are found in Aratus, Phaenomena, 5 

Tod yap Kal yévos éopév, 6 O ymtos avOpHro.e 

Setta onpalyer. 
They also occur in Cleanthes’ Hymn to Jupiter, 5. Aratus was a 
native of Cilicia, and St Paul may in consequence be supposed to have 
known of his writings as of those of a fellow-countryman. By quoting 
from their own literature to the Athenians, St Paul illustrates his 
own declaration that in his labours ‘he became all things to all 
men.’ Such a quotation was also very well devised for arresting the 
attention of these cultivated hearers, and winning, it may be, some 
consideration for the speaker, as also being a man of culture. 


vou. Here the article has its original force, and is equivalent to a 
demonstrative pronoun, See Winer-Moulton, p. 129. 


29. ovx ddeopev vomllav x.r.A., we ought not to think, &c. As 
man is of more honour than material things, how far above these 
must the Godhead be. The Athenians, the Apostle would teach them, 
had formed not too high but too low a conception of themselves. 


80. rods piv ody xpdvous THs dyvolas daepiBay 5 Oeds, the times of 
ignorance therefore God overlooked but, &c., i.e. God has not imputed 
unto men the errors which they committed in ignorance. But now 
the case is changed. Men cannot plead ignorance who have heard of 
Christ. Cf. Luke xii. 48. 

For the sentiment cf. also Ecclus. xxviii. 7, pynoOnre...d:adqnny 
vylorou Kal wdpide dyvoay, where the A.Y. translates (as here) ‘wink 
at ignorance,’ meaning ‘ pass over offences committed through it,’ and 
so imitate the Most High. 

Ta vov wrapayyéAAe Tots avOpwrois Tavras TavTAXoOU peravocty, N0w 
He commandeth men that they all everywhere should repent. ‘Repent- 
ance’ here means the amendment of the lives which they have been 
leading wrongly through ignorance. 

81. Kadri tornoev v«.7.Ar., because He hath appointed a day, 
&c. The day oF tte hind in God’s foreknowledge, been long 
ago appointed. But through Christ the certainty has been made clear 
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tomen. Through a knowledge of Christ, who has been raised from 
the dead, men have learnt that there is to be a general resurrection. 
Christ is the firstfruits. But Christ has taught (Matth. xxv. 32) that 
after resurrection judgment shall come, By the resurrection of 
Jesus, God has given to men assurance that what Jesus taught is 
true. Therefore because He foretold and revealed to men the 
certainty of the judgment, they ought everywhere to repent, for all 
men shall be judged. 

It is worth while to notice how St Paul’s argument advances 
through its various stages. He speaks first of God as the Creator of 
the world and of men. Then of the ordinances which He has made 
for man’s abode on earth. Next he argues that all this should inspire 
men with the thought that as they are more worthy than material 
things, so God is far exalted above men. This ought to have led them 
to seek after Him, and even in the darker days those who sought 
could find Him. But now the days of God’s revelation through 
nature are atan end. He has spoken through that Son of Man whom 
the resurrection proved to be the Son of God. Through Him will God 
judge the world, for which judgment men should prepare themselves 
by repentance. 

It may be that at this point the Apostle’s speech was stopped. 
Neither party among the hearers would have any sympathy with the 
doctrine of a resurrection and a final judgment. Had the address been 
completed, St Paul would have probably spoken in more definite 
language about the life and work of Jesus. 


82—34. Evrrecr or St Paun’s Spezcu. Some MOOKED, BUT 
OTHERS BELIEVED. 


$2. dvdoracw vexpay. See above on verse 18. 


of piv éxAcbafov, some mocked. So did some (Acts ii. 18) on the day 
of Pentecost. But they were Jews. On Mars’ Hill the mockers were 
heathens. To the Epicurean this life was all, and the teaching of the 
Stoic, that all should finally be absorbed into the Godhead, forbade 
the belief that the dead should rise again. So of these men the 
Epicureans would most likely be the mockers; the Stoics might be 
expected to give more heed, and theirs perhaps would be the decision 
to hear the Apostle again. On this mockery Chrysostom writes: dpa 
avrov pelfous Exovra metpacpods mapa lovdalos 3 wap “E\Anow. év your 
*"AOnvas ovdey rdoxer Tovotrov, ddAA péxpe yéAwTos Td Way wpouxXwpnee, 
kal rol ye éracev. év Se ‘Iovdalos wok rd Sed. otrws Hoay éxre- 
TWoAEMwpévot waddov. 


dxovodped cov kal mdAtv, we will hear thee yet again. 


33. e€nrdev é& ploov abréy, he wile from among them. Clearly 
being free to go when he pleased, though it may surprise us that he 
did not remain longer with those who had promised him another 
hearing. On this Chrysostom says: ri 59 rore welsayros odrws avrod 
cbs kat elrety 'AOnvalous, dxovobuedd cov wddw wept Tobrou, kal kw3tvwy 
oux bvruv éwelyerar ras "AOjvas ddeivar 6 Ilaidos; tows poet ov péya 
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avnowv, A\ws te xal veo rod wvetparos els KépwOov Hyero. And 
presently afterwards he adds: of yap ’AOnvaio xalroe tévys byes 
axpodcews épacral Suws od mpocetxov. ov yap rovro éowovdafop ad)’ Wore 
ael re Exe elxety. 

34. Avovicrs 6 “Apeoraylrns, Dionysius the Areopagite, i.e. one 
of the members of the upper council of Athens. He must have been a 
man of position and influence, for no one could be a member of this 
council unless he had filled some high office of state, and was above 
60 years of age. Tradition (Euseb. H. E. m1. 4, Iv. 23) says that 
this Dionysius was the first bishop of Athens, and that he was 
martyred. The works which long circulated among Christians as his 
compositions, and which even at the time of the Reformation occupied 
much of the thoughts and labours of such men as Dean Colet, are no 
doubt forgeries of a much later date than the days of this Dionysius. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Readings varying from the Tezt. recept. 
1. dé after perd omitted with NAB. Not represented in Vulg. 
6 Iatdos omitted with NBD. Not represented in Vulg. 
5. Ady for rveduars with NABDE. Vulg. ‘verbo.’ 
elvar added after "Iov8alorg with NABD. Vulg. ‘esse.’ 

9. év vuctl 80 dpdparos with NB. Vulg. ‘nocte per visionem.’ 

12. dv@vurdrov Svros with NABD. 

13. dvamelOea odros with NAB. Vulg. supports the contrary order. 

15. {yrjpara with NABDE. Vulg. ‘quaestiones.’ 
— yap after xpuris omitted with NABD. Not represented in 

ulg. 

17. of “EAAnves omitted with NAB. Not represented in Vulg. 

= év Keyxpeais tiv Kepadrv with NAB. Vulg. ‘in Cenchreis 
caput,’ 

19. Karivracay with NABE. Vulg. supports the singular. 

20. map’ avrots omitted with NAB. Not represented in Vulg. 
Pie dworatduevog xal elardy with NABD. Vulg. ‘valefaciens et 

cens.’ 

Ac? pe ravrws ri éopriy thy é 7 : 5 

iiied GHA MABE Notmmenieven 


The 82 after wddw, and xal before dvix disappear as a 
consequence of the preceding omission. 


25. "Inoov for Kupiov with MABDEL. Vulg. ‘Jesu.’ 
. ae TploniArd\a kal “Axtdas with SABE. Vulg. ‘Priscilla et 
quila.’ 
tiv 6ddv Tov Ocov with NAB. Vulg. has ‘viam Domini.’ 
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Cu. XVIII. 1—11. Pavu cozs From ATHENS To CORINTH, LABOURS 
THERE WITH HIS OWN HANDS FOR HIS MAINTENANCE. HE If EN- 
COURAGED IN His PREACHING BY A VISION oF THE LORD. 


1. perd ratra xopurdels......rGev, after these things he departed 
and came. The o Ilavdos of Text. recept. is an insertion of some one 
who thought to make the reference clearer. The number of similar 
instances in this book is large. 


els KépivOov, to Corinth. As Athens was the seat of culture, so 
Corinth was the seat of commerce in the south of Greece. The city, at 
this time the political capital of Greece and the residence of the 
Roman pro-consul, stood on the isthmus which united the Peloponnesus 
to the mainland, and through it all land traffic between the peninsula 
and the rest of Greece must pass, while its two harbours, one on each 
side of the neck of land on which Corinth stood, made it the resort of 
seafaring traders both from east and west. Of Lechmum, the western 
port, on the Corinthian gulf, we have no mention in the New Testa- 
ment, but Cenchres, the harbour on the Saronic gulf, by which 
communication with the East was kept up, is mentioned in verse 18. 
The city was also made famous for its connexion with the Isthmian 
games, from which St Paul in his Epistles draws frequent illustrations 
when writing to the Corinthian Church. (See 1 Cor. ix, 24—27, &c.) 
For further particulars of the history of Corinth see Dict. of Bible, s.v. 


2. "IovSatoy évopare “Axirav, a Jew named Aquila, The name 
Aquila is Latin, and it is not likely that this was the man’s Jewish name, 
but as the custom was among the Jews, he had probably assumed a 
Roman name during his dwelling in Italy and in his intercourse with 
the Gentiles. See above on xiii. 9. The name is identified, by the 
Jews, with that of Onkelos, who wrote a Targum on the Pentateuch, 
and some make that Onkelos to be the same with Aquila who 
translated the Old Testament into Greek, of which translation part 
is preserved to us in Origen’s Hexapla. 

Tlovrucdy re yéve, born in Pontus. Literally, ‘a man of Pontus by 
birth.’ The provinces of Asia Minor abounded with Jewish families of 
the Dispersion, as we may see from the whole history in the Acts. In 
Acts ii, 9—11 many of these districts are mentioned as contributing 
to the number of worshippers who had come to Jerusalem for the 
feast of Pentecost. Pontus came under Roman sway when its king 
Mithridates was conquered by Pompey, and this connexion may have 
led Aquila to leave his native country for Italy. Aquila and his wife 
are mentioned Rom. xvi. 3 as though they were again in Rome, so 
that probably they had formed ties there which were only temporarily 
severed by the Claudian edict mentioned in this verse. (It is however 
questioned whether the salutations in Rom. xvi. form part of the 
Epistle as it was sent to the Romans.) They were with St Paul when 
he wrote the First Epistle to the Corinthians (1 Cor. xvi. 19), and were 
so far settled in Ephesus, where that Epistle was written, as to have a 
house which they could place at the service of the Christians there, as 
a place to worship in. And if (as is most probable) Timothy was in 
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Ephesys when tha Second Epistle (2 Tim. iv. 19) was addressed to 
, they were in that city again at this later date (for Priscilla is 

only the diminutive form of Prisca, as the name of the wife is there 

written). More than this is not known of their changes of abode. 


mpoopatws, lately. This adverb is only found here i in N.T., but is 
more common in the LXX. Cf. Judith iv. 3 xpoogparws ee dvapeBn- 
kéres ex r7s alxuadwolas, Also Judithiv. 5; 2 Macc. xiv. 


IIptoxwAay, Priscilla. This name also is Latin, aan a diminu- 
tive of the adjective ‘ Prisca,’ which was also used as & proper name, 
see Rom. xvi. 3. 


Sid, 7d Starerayxévar...dmd tis ‘Pwpys, because that Claudius had 
commanded all Jews to depart from Rome. The Jews were often 
objects of persecution in Rome, but this particular occasion is pro- 
bably that mentioned by Suetonius, Claud. 25, where we read that by 
reason of the Jewish tumults at the instigation of one Christus (or 
Chrestus) they were driven out of the city. Whether this was the 
name of some Jew then resident in Rome, or whether it is a reference 
to some disturbance that had arisen from the Jewish expectation of 
‘the Christ’ or Messiah, and the name Christus is mistakenly used by 
Suetonius as though it were that of some agitator actually present, we 
cannot tell. Or it may have been some movement of the Jews against 
the Christians because they taught that the ‘Christ’ was already 
come. In that case the name ‘Christus’ would come into great 
prominence, and might give rise to the statement of Suetonius that a 
person of that name had been the instigator of the disturbances. 


8. Kal Sid rd Spdrexvov elvar, and because he was of the same craft. 
Among the Jews every Rabbi deemed it proper to practise some handi- 
craft, and they have a proverb about R. Isaac, who was a smith, 
‘Better is the sentence of the smith (R. Isaac) than that of the 
smith’s son (R. Jochanan),’ thus marking their opinion that the 
pursuit of a craft was no injury to the teacher’s wisdom (T. B. 
Sanhedrin, 96*). Thus our Lord is spoken of (Mark vi. 3) as ‘ the 
carpenter.’ 

There is an interesting passage bearing on this matter in the 
‘Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,’ chap. 12. It is concerning one who 
comes to a Christian congregation ‘ in the name of the Lord.’ ¢ dé 
Oéree wpos Uuas Kabijoat, rexvirns wy, épyagérOw kal paryerw. el o ouK 
Exes TEXYNY, KATA THY ooveow ULOy wpovonoare, ws un apyos ped” vuwy 
Snoeras Xproriavds, el 5 ov Oédee ot rw worely, xpioréuwropes ore. 


tpevey wrap avrots xal npydfero, he abode with them and wrought. 
In a passage from T. B. Sukkah, 51 b, part of which has already been 
quoted on vi. 9, we read in a description of the Jewish synagogue at 
Alexandria, ‘The people did not sit mixed together, but goldsmiths by 
themselves, and silversmiths by themselves, and ironworkers by them- 
selves, and miners by themselves, and weavers by themselves, and 
when a poor man came there he recognised the members of his 
craft, and went there, and from thence was his support, and that of 
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the members of his house.’ This may explain how readily Paul found 
at Corinth some persons who were of his own craft. 


Yoav yap sKyvotowl ry Téxvq, for by their occupation they were 
tentmakers. What they made was most probably tent-cloth. This 
was of goats’ hair, and the plaiting of it into strips and joining 
these together was a common employment in Cilicia, to such an 
extent that the district gave name to the material and the articles 
made of it, a soldier’s and sailor’s rough hair-rug being named Cili- 
cium. As the trade was intended in such cases as St Paul’s merely to 
be used as a resource under circumstances of need which were not 
likely to come about, we can understand that while complying with 
Jewish feeling in the matter, a trade would be chosen for the boy 
which would not consume a large part of his time in learning. 
Mishnah Qiddushin tv. 14 says ‘let a person teach his son a trade 
both clean and easy.’ The most common handicraft of Tarsus 
offered just such a trade in the making of this rough goats’ hair- 
cloth. 


4. Utrebly re ’Iovbalous kal“ EdAnvas, and persuaded both Jews and 
Greeks. No doubt as in other Gentile cities, the religion of the Jews 
in Corinth gained the attention of many among the Gentiles, who as 
proselytes or inclining thereto might form part of the Sabbath audience 
: ae synsag ogue. According to his rule St Paul addressed himself to 

e Jews first. 


5. as St xarnAOov...d Tipdbeos, but when Silas and Timothy came 
down from Macedonia. After the arrival of his companions, who had 
been left at Beroea (xvii. 14) there was a change in the character of 
St Paul’s preaching. It may well be that he had encouragement by 
their presence in his work of preaching, and also that it was not 
so necessary for him to consume his whole time on his craft because 
the Philippians had sent a contribution for his support (Phil. iv. 15; 
2 Cor. xi. 9). 


cuvelyero te Adyp 6 Iladdos, was constrained by the word. The 
meaning is, he was earnestly occupied in preaching the word, and felt 
himself more urged on, and also more able to preach, because of his 
freedom from the necessity of constant labour. It was apparently 
only on the Sabbath that he had reasoned with the people before. 
The usus loqguendi favours the passive meaning. Meyer (8rd ed.) 
renders ‘he was apprehended, seized by the word’ in the sense of 
internal pressure of spirit. For the verb cf. Wisdom xvii. 11, rovnpla 
mpocelAnge TA xahera ouvexouévn TH cuveidjoe, ‘being pressed with 
conscience’ (A.V.). 

Stapaprupépevos...clvas tay Xprordyv "Incovy, testifying to the Jews 
that Jesus was the Christ. We ae here told of the alt in which 
the greater earnestness of the Apostle was exhibited. He gave in all 
its fulness his solemn testimony, no doubt confirmed from Scripture 
and by the narrative of his own miraculous conversion, that this 
Jesus, whom he had formerly persecuted, was the Christ, the Messiah 
whom the Jews had long expected. 
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6. dyriraccoptvey St adtay, but when they opposed themselves. 
The word implies a strong organized opposition. They resisted like a 
force drawn up for battle. 


Kal BAardnpovwrev, and blasphemed. The.same word is used in 
2 Pet. ii. 2, ‘The way of truth shall be evil spoken of.’ And the 
same conduct, though the word is different, is described in the 
next chapter (xix. 9), ‘speaking evil of the Way before the multi- 
tude.’ 


derivatduevos ra fparia elev, he shook out his raiment and said. 
Cf. LXX. Neh, v. 18, xal Trav dvaBodny pov éterivata xai efra Ovrws 
éxruvdtac 6 Oeds wdyra dydpa os ov ornoe: Tov Adyor Totrov éx Tod olxov 
avTod xal éx xérov avrov. The act is figurative of entire renuncia- 
tion. Nothing which pertained to them should cling to him. In 
like manner he would cast them from his thoughts. Cf. xiii. 51. 

7d alpa dpov érl riv k vy spav, your blood be upon your own 
heads, ‘For the cell cf. aay 2 Bam. i, 16; 1 Kings ii. 37: Ezek. . 
xxxiii. 4. The verb to be supplied is éorw or é\0érw. The Apostle 
uses the O.T. expression ‘blood’ in the figurative sense of ‘destruo- 
tion.’ 

elg ra Evy wopeboopat, I will go unto the Gentiles, i.e. the Gentiles 
in Corinth. For in his future preaching elsewhere (see xix. 8) he 
addressed the Jews and went to the synagogue, as had been his 
custom from the first. 


7. doyrOev els olxlay rivds dvopare lovorrov, he entered into a cer- 
tain man’s house named Justus. St Paul perhaps used this house for the 
purposes of teaching and worship. We may suppose that for his own 
lodging, he still remained with Aquila and Priscilla. Some MSS. give 
the name Titus (or Titius) Justus to this man, and the double name 
is adopted in the Revised Version, but there is good authority for the 
Text. recept. 


oweBoptvov Tov Gedy, one that worshipped God. He was a proselyte. 
See above on xiii. 48, xvii. 4. The house of Justus was therefore an 
appropriate place in which both Jews and Gentiles might meet, and 
freee Gentiles would be more ready to come than to that of a Jew 

y F 

od 4 olkla...ry ouvaywyn, whose house joined hard to the synagogue. 
It is likely that St Paul thongh he came no more to the synagogue 
at Corinth, chose not to betake himself far away, because he would be 
ready to receive any of his brethren who might change their feelings 
and come to him. On this cf. Chrysostom’s language: dpa ris wdhuw 
eld, awd Trot viv, 008 oUrws airaw auedet. wore TOD Steyetpac Evexey 
elxe rotto. xal Jordy 7AGe pds Iotcrov, oF Av 7 olxia cpopotoa TH 
cwayuyy. eyervlagey dore xal prov Exew awd THs -yerTudcews elwep 

eXov. 

But we can see how, while his near neighbourhood gave opportunity 
for this, the meetings of those who came to the synagogue with those 
who were going to the house of Justus, would be likely to cause bitter- 
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ness, especially when the number of St Paul’s adherents began to 
increase, and a ruler of the synagogue was counted among them. 


8. Koplowros 8t 6 dpytovvdywyos, and Crispus the ruler of the syna- 
gogue. This Crispus is alluded to, 1 Cor. i. 14, as one of the few 
whom St Paul himself baptized. His previous distinguished position 
among the Jews, and the conversion of his whole family, would make 
him noticeable among the Christian converts. There may have been 
more than one synagogue in Corinth. In verse 17 we read of So- 
sthenes, the ruler of the synagogue. But it is quite possible that this 
man may have been appointed immediately after the conversion of 
Crispus, and may have been desirous to shew his zeal against the 
Christian teachers by laying an immediate information against Paul 
before the proconsul. ; 


kal wrodAol trav Kopwlov...éBarrlfovro, and many of the Corin- 
thians...were baptized. St Paul mentions that he himself only bap- 
_ tized (in addition to Crispus) Gaius and the household of Stephanas. 
But Silas and Timothy were now by his side and would care for the 
admission of the new converts to baptism. ‘ 


9. elev 88...é€v vucrl 80 dpdparos 7. II., and the Lord spake to Paul 
in the night by a vision. We may infer from the language used to 
him that for some reason the heart of the Apostle was beginning to 
wax faint, and that he was in danger of bodily maltreatment. The 
communication was made in the same way as the call to come over 
into Macedonia (xvi. 9, 10). Only here the Lord appeared to his ser- 
vant. 


AdAXe Kal pi} cwwmjoys, speak, and hold not thy peace. Instead of 
fainting, be more earnest still. Let nothing stop thy testimony. 


10. Sidre dys elpe perd ood, for I am with thee. The pronoun is 
emphatically eptessea.” 


tov kaxooral oe, to harm thee. There will be assailants. Christ does 
not promise him freedom from attack. But the enemy shall not be 
able to do him violence. And this appearance of Christ would give 
the Apostle the confidence of the prophet of old (2 Kings vi. 16), ‘ They 
that be with us are more than they that be with them.’ 

With this genitival infinitive of design, cf. Luke xxiv. 29, elondOev 
Tov petvas ovv avrots, also Gen. xxiv. 21, cal wapeowwmna Tob yrava el 
ebwouxe Kiptos THY doy avTod 7 ov. 

Suéte Aads...€v ry were ravry, for I have much people in this city. 
How important and extensive the Christian community at Corinth 
became we may gather from the Epistles which St Paul wrote after- 
wards to the Church there. And as the city ‘was one of the great 
centres of commercial activity at this period, we can see how impor- 
tant it was (humanly speaking) for the Church to make good its foot- 
ing there from the first. The Lord mercifully by this vision gave His 
servant assurance that his words should be largely blessed, and rising 
up thus comforted, he was ready for any task. 
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11. éxdbioev 8é, and he dwelt there. In this word the historian 
seems to intend to express the quiet and content which filled the 
Apostle’s mind after the vision. xa6i{w is generally rendered ‘to sit 
down,’ and here seems to be applied purposely to the restful state of 
the Apostle’s mind after the comforting revelation. The same verb is 
used by St Luke (xxiv. 49), ‘Tarry ye in the city, until ye be clothed 
with power from on high,’ where the admonition is of like character 
with the advice given here to St Paul. In no other place in the New 
Testament is the word similarly used. 


étmaurdyv kal pyvas &, a year and siz months, and beside the teach- 
ing which he gave to the Corinthians he wrote at this time the two 
Epistles to the Thessalonians which are the first in order of date 
among the Apostolic letters, and probably the earliest part of the 
whole New Testament. 


12—17. PavuL 18 ACCUSED BEFORE GALLIO, WHO DECLINES TO CONSIDER 
THE CHARGE AGAINST HIM. IN CONSEQUENCE, THE POPULACE FALL 
AT ONCE ON SosTHENES, A CHIEF MAN AMONG THE JEWS, BUT GALLIO 
LETS THEIR ASSAULT PASS UNNOTICED. 


12. Taddlwvos 88 dvévmdrov dvros tis *Axatas, but when Gallio 
was proconsul of Achaia. We come now to an episode in marked con- 
trast to the repose and quiet spoken of just before. St Luke here gives 
Gallio his correct title, which is a great mark of the fidelity of his 
narrative. Achaia was a Roman province. Such provinces belonged 
either to the Senate or to the Emperor. When they were senatorial 
the governor was styled Proconsul. Now Achaia had been a senato- 
rial province under Augustus, but under Tiberius became an imperial 
province for a time. Subsequently after a.p. 44 under Claudius (Suet. 
Claud. xxv.), which is the reign in which these events in St Paul’s life 
occurred, it was once more made senatorial and so had a proconsul at 
this period for its governor. This Gallio was the brother of the famous 
philosopher Seneca, who was tutor, and for a time minister, of the 
Emperor Nero, Originally Gallio was called Marcus Anneus Novatus, 
and took the name of Gallio from the orator Lucius Junius Gallio, 
by whom he was adopted. The character of Gallio as described by 
his Roman contemporaries is that of a most bright, popular and 
affectionate man. He is spoken of as ‘sweet Gallio,’ and Seneca 
declares that ‘those who love him to the utmost, don’t love him 
enough.’ 

kateréornocay Spolupaddy, they rose up with one accord. The Jews © 
Seobably heaped pager does dis of the inexperience of a newly 
arrived proconsul. For this reason they came in a body and sought 
to have Paul expelled from the city. 

kal fyayov airdy érl rd Bijpa, and brought him to the judgement seat. 
In Gallio’s eyes they would seem to be a company of Jews accusing 
one of their own race of some erroneous teaching. If he had only 
lately come from Rome, he would be likely to have heard there of the 
troubles about ‘Christus’ (see above on verse 2), and he would consider 
that he had come into the midst of a quarrel about the same matter. 
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18. apd tov vépov, contrary to the law, ie. the Jewish law. The 
Jewish religion was one of those allowed throughout the Roman 
Empire, and their hope is to induce the proconsul to protect the 
Jewish law by Roman law. But the majesty of the Roman power was 
far too august to be invoked for settling a quarrel between the mem- 
bers of a merely ‘tolerated’ religion. He would not meddle in their 
matters. 


14. péd\Xovros 8 rod TIaviou dvolyew ro ropa, but when Paul was 
about to open his mouth. The Roman proconsul has too much contempt 
for the whole matter and all who are concerned in it to listen to any 
defence. For the law of the Jews, its breach or its observance, he has 
no care, and will not be used by either party. Chrysostom praises 
Gallio’s conduct. émecxys Tis dvOpwares odros elval moe Soxe?, Kai dydov 
éf wy amoxplyerar cuveTws. 


elrev 5 TadAlov «pds rods Tovdalous, Gallio said unto the Jews. 
He declines to hear any argument, for he is determined to give no 
opinion. 


el pev qv ddlknpd re yf padr0b arovnpoy, if it had been a matter 
of ions or wicked it ag the two thine of which the magistrate 
would take account are (1) any evil-doing (cp. xxiv. 20), an act of 
injustice, or (2) any unscrupulous conduct involving moral wrong. 
ie would be, that is, a minister of law and equity, for that was his 
uty. 


Kata Adyou dv dvecxdpnv bpav, reason would that I should have 
borne with you. A very happy idiomatic rendering of the Greek, like 
many others in the A. V. Gallio shews by his language how far he 
feels the Roman citizen above the tolerated Jews. But if their case 
had called for its exercise they should have had the benefit of tolera- 
ae er he would have inquired into matters that were the business 
of his office. 


15. el St Unriypard éory mepl Adyou kal dvopdrov, but if they are 
questions about words and names. The use of the indicative éorly shews 
that Gallio considers this is what they are. 

There would no doubt be many points brought forward from St 
Paul’s teaching to which the Jews would object. And whether Jesus 
was the Christ or not would seem to the Roman a matter entirely of 
definition, and on which the law had no bearing. If he had heard 
the name of ‘Christus’ at Rome (see on verse 2), it would make Gallio 
the more ready to imitate his royal master, and get rid of the dispu- 
tants as fast and as far as possible. 


kal vépov rov Kad’ tpas, and of your own law. ‘On this circumlocu- 
tion see xvii. 28 note. The accusers had without doubt been striving 
to make out that in teaching a different manner of worship (ver. 13) 
Paul was bringing forward a religion not enjoying toleration by the 
Roman government. But Gallio sees through their intention, and 
counting them all for Jews, he will not be drawn into their questions. 


= 
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Sper be avrol, look to it yourselves. The pronoun is very emphatic. 
For the form Syeo@e used as an imperative, cf. LXX. Numb. xiii. 19, 
Kal Speode riv yay rls dort, Kat Tov Aady. Also Judges vii. 17, xxi. 21; 
1 Sam. vi. 9; &e. 


kputis éyd trovTewy ov Reononat elvat, I am not minded to be a judge 
of these matters. Gallio knows his own business and will only look to 
that. It is not a case where his jurisdiction can interfere, and so he 
leaves the whole untouched. There is no question here about his 
own regard and disregard of enquiries about religion. He sits to 
administer Roman law, and this dispute among the Jews at Corinth 
lies outside his cognizance altogether. 


16. kal dryjAacey attods dard rot Bryaros, and he drave them from 
the judgement seat. The description given by St Luke makes it pro- 
bable that Gallio’s Bnua was in some open public place, whither all 
might come and bring their plaints. The proconsul would be attended 
by his lictors and other officials, and those he now commands to clear 
the place of these troublesome cavillers about words and names. The 
new magistrate found perhaps enough to do in matters which came 
within his jurisdiction in the busy mercantile life of Corinth. 


17. émdraBdpevor 88 rdvres Dor bévny Trav dpyiovvaywyov, and they 
all laid hold on Sosthenes the ruler of t synagogue and, &c. The verb 
is used (xxi. 30) of the violent action of the mob at Jerusalem, and 
just afterwards (xxi. 33) of the chief captain’s conduct when he rescued 
Paul. Neither of these would be a very gentle measure. And we may 
understand something of the same kind here, The surrounding crowd, 
of whom no doubt most would be Greeks, catching the tone of the 
magistrate, prepared to follow up his decision by a lesson of their 
own, of a rather rough kind. Sosthenes had probably been the spokes- 
man of the Jews, and Paul would not improbably have some sympa- 
thizers among the Gentiles. And ‘ Jew-baiting’ was not unknown in 
those days. So with impunity the crowd could wreak their own ven- 
geance on these interrupters of the proper business of the court, and 
beat Sosthenes before he was out of the magistrate’s presence. The 
name Sosthenes was a very common one, and we need not identify 
this man with the Sosthenes mentioned in 1 Cor. i. 1, 


Kal otdty rovrav te Toddlov tuerev, and Gallio cared for none 
of these things, neither for the questions raised nor for those who 
raised them. How little Jewish life was regarded by the Romans is 
shewn in many places in their literature (see Farrar’s St Paul, Vol. 
1. Exe. xtv.), Tiberius banished four thousand of them to Sardinia, 
saying that if the unhealthy climate killed them off ‘it would bea 
cheap loss’ (Tac. Ann. 1. 85). Coming from Rome where such feeling 
was universal, the lives and limbs of a few Jews would appear of small 
importance, and like the Emperor just named he may have thought it 
mattered little what became of them. 

It is best to take ovdéy as subject of Euedey, and rovrwy not an 
governed by éueXer, but by ovdér. 


2I—2 
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18—28. Pavut LEAVES CoRINTH TO GO INTO SyRIA, HALTING A SHORT 
TIME AT CENCHREZ, AND SOMEWHAT LONGER AT EPHESUS. HE 
LANDS AT CHSAREA, GOES UP TO JERUSALEM, AND- FROM THENCE TO 
ANTIOCH, AND AFTER A TIME DEPARTS ON HIS THIRD MISSIONABY 
JOURNEY. 


18. wpocpelvas s tkavds, having tarried many days. This 
seems to refer to ae paca after the appearance before Gallio. We 
are told (verse 11) that he settled quietly for a year and six months. 
Then came an opportunity of attacking him on Gallio’s arrival. Of 
this the Jews tried to avail themselves, and when their attempt was 
at an end, the Apostle had another time of peace among his converts. 
So that the whole stay in Corinth extended over more than a year and 
a half. 


amworatdpevos, having taken leave of. A strictly N.T. use of the 
word. It occurs again below in verse 21 and in Mark vi. 46; Luke ix. 
61. 


e€érra els tiv Duplay, he sailed for Syria. We have no motive 
given why the Apostle at this time sailed back. Some have suggested 
that he was carrying a contribution to the brethren in Jerusalem. It 
is clear that when the return was resolved on, he wished to reach 
Jerusalem as soon as possible, for he declined to tarry in Ephesus even 
though his preaching was more readily received there than by the 
Jews in many other places. It may have been the wish to fulfil his 
vow, which could only be brought to its conclusion by a visit to the 
temple in Jerusalem, 


KEL os év Keyxpeats rijy xepadriy, elxev etxi{v, having shorn 
his eh Cenchrea, for Hy hada aid We bd ohearee all through 
the narrative of the Acts that St Paul, although the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, never ceased to regard the festivals and ceremonies of the 
Jews in things which did not militate against the Christian liberty. 
For some reason, either during sickness or in the midst of his conflict 
at Corinth, he had taken a vow upon himself of the nature of the 
Nazirite vows (Numb. vi. 1—21). This could only be brought to its 
fitting close by a journey to Jerusalem to offer up the hair, which it 
was a part of the vow to leave uncut. At Jerusalem when the cere- 
mony was completed the head was shaven (see Acts xxi. 24), but it 
seems to have been allowed to ns at a distance to cut the hair 
short and to bring that with them to the temple and to offer it up 
when the rest was shaven. This appears to be what St Paul did at 
this time, at Cenchrem, before starting on the voyage to Syria. The 
Greek word for ‘having shorn’ stands in the original next to Aquila. 
Hence some have contended that it was he who had the vow, and who 
cut his hair. They have pointed out also that the order of the 
names ‘ Priscilla and Aquila’ seems to have been adopted purposely 
to make this connexion of words possible. But the name of the wife 
stands before that of her husband in Rom. xvi. 3; see also 2 Tim. iv. 
19 and according to the best MSS. in verse 26 below. This order of the 
names may have been adopted because by her zeal she made herself a 
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very conspicuous member of the Church wherever she lived. But it 
seems very unlikely that all this detail of a vow and its observance 
would be so prominently mentioned in connexion with Aquila, who 
played but a small part in St Luke’s history; while it is a most signi- 
ficant feature in the conduct of St Paul that he so oft conformed to 
Jewish observances. 


19. karyyrncay 88 els “Eqerov, and they came to Ephesus. Ephesus 
was the famous city, the capital of Ionia, and afterwards the scene of 
a large portion of St John’s labours. It stood not far from the sea on 
some hilly ground, by a small river which flows into the sea in the 
district lying between the greater rivers, the Hermus and the Meander. 
In St Paul’s day it was by far the busiest and most populous city in 
Proconsular Asia. For a more complete account of its inhabitants 
and the special worship of Artemis (Diana) for which it was celebrated, 
a fitting place will be found in the notes on chap. xix. 


kdkelvous katéAurey attrov, and he left them there. ‘ They probably 
had business connexions with the large city of Ephesus, which caused 
them to end their journey here. These people though working at 
their trade appear to have been above the position which would be 
implied by Dr Farrar’s expression (St Paul 1. 573), ‘his lodging in the 
squalid shop of Aquila and Priscilla.’ They travelled about and lived 
now at Rome, now at Ephesus, and now in Corinth (1 Cor. xvi. 19; 
Rom. xvi. 3; 2 Tim, iv. 19), and on their condition when in Ephesus, 
see above on verse 2, 


els riv cuvaywyry, into the synagogue. He could not give up his 
own people, though he was constantly exposed to hard usage by them. 
He seeks them out again here as soon as he arrives. In Ephesus 
however his message seems to have been received with less hostility, 
for those who heard him begged him to stay a longer time. The 
cosmopolitan character of the Ephesian population may have had 
something to do with this, 


20. épwrovrwv 8 avrav érl wAdova xpdvov petvar, and when they 
asked him to tarry a longer time. We need not from this suppose that 
more impression had been produced on this occasion than made the 
Jews willing to give him a patient hearing. 


21. aAAd droragdpevos Kal elriv, but bidding them farewell and 
saying. The words in the Jezt. recept., which are omitted from this 
verse, seem to be an addition suggested by xx. 16. The authorities 
for the omission are numerous, both uncials, cursives and versions. 


ardAw dvaxdupo wpos tas Tov Geod CéAovros, I will return again to 
you, if God will. Having the opportunity, he soon redeemed his 
promise. See xix. 1. 


22. sls Katodpeav, to Caesarea. This was the home of Philip the 
Evangelist, and we may suppose that St Paul would make the success 
of his distant mission known to his fellow-labourer. He made the 
house of Philip his home in Cesarea on a later occasion (xxi. 8). 


dvaBas, having gone up, i.e. from the coast to the city of Jerusalem, 
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kal doracdpevos THy dxxAnolay, and having saluted the Church. This 
must strike every catty Nf as a very brief notice of a visit to the centre 
of all Church life and action at this time. And we cannot but be sur- 
prised that there is no mention (as in xiv. 27) of a gathering of the 
Church, and of the report of what the great missionary had been 
enabled to effect. Dr Farrar (St Paul, 1. 5) suggests that St Paul met 
with a cold and ungracious reception, and that the position which he 
assumed towards the Law in his preaching to Gentile converts raised 
him up adversaries among the Christians in Jerusalem, who were 
naturally zealous for the Law. It is certainly strange that even the 
name of the city is not mentioned, nor are we told a word about the 
fulfilment of the vow. For some reason or other, the Apostle hastened, 
as soon as his salutations were ended, to the more congenial society 
of the Christians at Antioch who had rejoiced over his success on a 
former visit. 


23. xal woujoas xpdévov tivd, and after he had spent some time . 
there. As they had experienced for themselves the troubles of the 
Judaizers, the people at Antioch would sympathize with the Apostle, 
if he were meeting with like opposition now in his own work. 

For xpévoy wocety cf. xv. 33, xx. 3; 2 Cor. xi. 25; Jas. iv. 13. 


d&yAGev, he departed, making Antioch his starting point as he had 
done in both his former missions. 


Svepxdpevos Kabefis...Ppvylay, passing through all the region of 
Galatia and Phrygia in order. No doubt he took the same route as 
before. Thus he would visit Lystra and Derbe before he came to the 
more northern portions of Asia Minor mentioned in this verse. 


ornpllwv, strengthening. The return of the Apostle to the Churches 
which he had once visited would infuse new spirit, while his presence 
end words would everywhere quicken Christian activity. 


24—28. Visit or Apottos To EPHEsus, AND HIS TEACHING THERE. 
HE I8 MORE FULLY INSTRUCTED BY AQUILA AND PRISCILLA, AND 
AFTERWARDS PASSING OVER INTO ACHAIA, PREACHES CHRIST THERE 
WITH GREAT POWER. 


24. ‘IovSatos Sé ris “AwolAds dvdpari, now a certain Jew named 
Apollos. The five verses following are a digression to introduce the 
narrative of the next chapter. 

_ The name Apollos is an abbreviation of Apollonius, which is read 
in one MS. (D). His influence as a Christian teacher made itself 
most felt in Corinth. (Cp. 1 Cor. i. 12, iii. 5, iv. 6.) 


Ardavbpes tp yéver, an Alexandrian by birth. On Alexandria as 
8 place where Jews abounded, cf. vi. 9. It was in Alexandria and by 
Jews that the Septuagint Version was made. . 


_ Gviip Adyvos, an eloquent man (Rev. Ver. ‘learned’). The word 
includes both senses. He had stores of learning, and also could use 
them to convince others. 
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karivrncey elg “Ecberov, Suvards d'v ev rats ypadais, came to 
Ephesus, and he was mighty in the Scriptures. ‘The study of the Old 
Testament flourished greatly in Alexandria, and Apollos had great 
power in the exposition and application of these Scriptures. The 
literary activity and philosophic pursuits of the Greek population of 
Alexandria were not without their effect on the more conservative Jews, 
and we find from many sources that the Jewish writings were studied 
with all the literary exactness which marked the Greek scholarship of 
the time, and the Jews, conscious of the antiquity of their own records 
and yet impressed with the philosophic character of their cultured 
fellow-citizens, bent themselves greatly to find analogies between the 
Mosaic writings and the teachings of the schools. In study lke this 
Apollos had no doubt been fully trained. 


Suvaros év is in the N. T. used only by St Luke, see Luke xxiv. 19; 
Acts vii. 22. It is frequent in the LXX., cf. Ecclus. xxi. 7, yowords 
paxpodev 6 Suvaros év yrwocy. 

25. ovros tv Kxatrnxnpevos tmiv 68dv rot Kuplov, this man was 
instructed in the way of the Lord. The verb xarnxéw (whence our 
‘catechize’) implies a course of instruction distinct from his own 
study of the O. T. Scriptures. We know from Josephus (Antiq. xvi11. 
5. 2) that the teaching and baptism of John produced great effect 
among the Jews. We need not therefore wonder at finding among 
Jews in Alexandria and Ephesus men who had accepted the Baptist’s 
teaching about Jesus. But in considering such cases we must remember 
where such instruction as they had received would stop short. They 
would know that John baptized in preparation for the coming of the 
kingdom, they would have heard that he pointed to Jesus as the Lamb 
of God, being certified thereof when He came to be baptized. But 
when John was dead and the life of Jesus was brought to a close on 
Calvary, except the few of John’s disciples who had joined the 
followers of our Lord, none would know of the way in which the 
foundations of the heavenly kingdom were laid, none would understand 
the institution of the Sacraments, nor the sending down of the Holy 
Ghost, nor the teaching of repentance, and of the gift of salvation to 
the faithful through grace. Of these things John had known nothing, 
and we must not forget in our attempt to estimate his work and its 
effects, that there came to himself a day when he sent to Christ to ask 
‘Art thou He that should come?’ (Matth. xi. 3.) 


Kal {éwv rp mvedpate Edda Kal (Sackey dxpiBos ta srepl rod 
*Inoot, and being fervent in spirit he spake and taught carefully the 
things concerning Jesus. By wvedpya is meant Apollos’s own spirit and 
zeal, The reading of the Text. recept. ra wept rod Kuplov seems to have 
been the suggestion of some one who did not understand the plain 
statement of the text. In the previous expression ‘the way of the 
Lord’ we have only the Old Test. words (Is. xl. 3) quoted by the Evan- 
gelists concerning John’s preaching. (Matth. iii. 3; Mark i. 3.) 
There may have been some timidity felt about the further statement 
thai Apollos taught the things ‘concerning Jesus,’ and so the reading 
of the early part of the verse was brought in here also. But after 
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what has been said above we can see how this Alexandrian Jew might 
publish with the utmost accuracy all that John had proclaimed about 
the coming of the Kingdom of Heaven, and enforce it from his own 
studies of the Old Testament Scriptures. He might declare how John 
had pointed to Jesus, and might even relate much of the works and 
words of Christ, as an evidence that God was sending greater prophets 
than they had known for long, and that therefore Christ’s life was a 
testimony that redemption was near. All this he might know and 
preach most carefully, and yet lack all that further knowledge which 
Aquila and Priscilla imparted. Chrysostom on the contrary explains 
aveoua of the Holy Ghost, and suggests that the case of Aquila is 
somewhat like that of Cornelius, where the Holy Spirit was given 
before baptism in the name of Christ. For {éwy rq mveduare of. Rom. 
xi. 11. 


éruorapevos...’ lwdvvov, knowing only the baptism of John. In this 
sentence we have the solution of any difficulty which there may seem 
to be in the verse. He knew nothing of that other baptism, which is 
the entrance into Christ’s kingdom, and therefore he could merely be 
looking forward for the fulfilment of the prophecies, and the power of 
his teaching would consist in the zealous way which he published that 
the voice of God in His older Revelation proclaimed Messiah’s advent 
very near. 


26. ovdrds re Hpfaro m ovditer at év Ty cuvaywyy, and this man 
began to speak leis in ihe ayaanope: The verb ranonn aieoes has 
been frequently used of the boldness of the disciples (cf. ix. 27, 29, 
xiv. 3, &c.). Here too was the same spirit and the same need of it. 
For the Jews were not all ready to listen to announcements of the 
approach of the Messiah. The speaker must be prepared with argu- 
ments as well as courage who dwelt on this theme, about which the 
Jews had been deluded by many impostors. 


dxotoavres 8 adrod ploxiAa kal’ AxvAas, but when Priscilla and 
Aquila heard him. Here as in other places (see above on 18) the name 
of the wife precedes that of her husband. By joining her in this 
marked way with Aquila in the communications with Apollos, the his- 
torian indicates that she was a woman of great power and zeal among 
the Christians. It has been suggested that she was perhaps a born 
Jewess and her husband not so, which might account for the promi- 
nence given in several places to her name. It may be noted here, as 
so often, that Aquila and his wife, like the other Judso-Christians, 
still attended the worship of the synagogue. 


mpooekdBovro airov, they took him unto them. He would be much 
more in sympathy with them than with many of the Jewish congrega- 
tion. He was prepared to accept the Messiah, but did not yet under- 
stand that Jesus was He. Priscilla and Aquila must have been per- 
sons of some mark to be warranted in taking Apollos thus to their 
company. 


kal axpiBéorrepov...rijv d5dv Tov Ocot, and expounded unto him the 
way of God more carefully. For the adverb cf. the previous verse. 
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The use of the same word in both verses seems to shew that the 
studies of Aquila and his wife in the Scriptures had been of the same 
earnest kind as those of Apollos. By the ‘way of God’ we must 
understand God’s further working out of the Old Testament prediction 
in the closing events of the life of Jesus, and in the gift of the Holy 
Ghost. That Joel’s prophecy, quoted by St Peter on the day of 
Pentecost (Acts ii. 16), had been thus fulfilled, was new learning for 
the eloquent Alexandrian. As also the newly-appointed means of 
grace in baptism and the breaking of bread, with the promise of 
salvation through faith in Christ. These also may be included as 
part of the ‘way of God,’ being means whereby men are brought 
nearer to Him. 


27. Bovdopévon St adrov SedOetv, «. 7.’A., and when he was minded 
to pass over into Achaia. We find from xix. 1 that the centre of his 
labours there was Corinth. Being acquainted with the philosophy and 
learning of Greece he was well fitted to be a preacher to the Greeks as 
well as to the Jews, and he may have felt that Corinth was the place 
where he could do most good. We are not told of any Apostolic com- 
mission to Apollos, but we know from 1 Cor. i. 12, &c. that he came 
to be regarded by some Corinthians as the equal of St Paul, and that 
there arose some strong party feeling in that Church, which is rebuked 
in St Paul’s letter to them. We cannot suppose that this was brought 
about by Apollos, for St Paul speaks of him as watering what he him- 
self had planted, and it may be that the knowledge of the existence of 
such a spirit accounts for the unwillingness of Apollos to come back 
to Corinth (1 Cor. xvi. 12) which we read of somewhat later. 


apotpepdpevor...amodéfac0ar avrév, the brethren encouraged him 
and wrote to the disciples to receive him. For wrporpéroua cf. Wisdom 
xiv, 18, xal rods dyvootyras 4 Tob Texvlrov mpoerpéWaro pirortula. Also 
2 Mace, xi. 7, avrds 5¢ wrpdros 6 MaxxaBaios avadaBwv ra Orda wpoerpé- 
aro Tovs dAXous. Here we find the first instance of letters of com- 
mendation sent from one Church to another. ‘The brethren’ at 
Ephesus were probably only a small number, but Aquila and Priscilla 
would be well known to the Christians in Corinth. 


&s mrapayevipevos...dtd THs XdpiTos, who when he was come helped 
them much which had believed through grace. 6d rhs xapiros may 
be joined either to ovveBadero or to Trois wemirevxdorv. But as the 
history is occupied with the work of Apollos, it seems more natural 
to explain the ‘grace’ spoken of, as the gift which was already in 
Apollos, and which the more full instruction that he had just received 
had tended to increase. He had formerly been but partially en- 
lightened. Now that he knows the truth in Christ, his former ability 
becomes more helpful still. He helps others through his grace. His 
work seems rightly estimated by St Paul, ‘he watered’ what the 
Apostle had ‘ planted’ (1 Cor. iii. 6). 

For cupSdddouac in the sense of ‘helping,’ cf. Wisdom v. 8, rf m\od- 
Tos peTa adafovelas cuuBéBAnrat qyiv; ‘What good hath riches with 
our vaunting brought us?’ (A.V.). 
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28. eitéves ydp tots “Iovdaloig SvaxarnAlyxero, for he mightily 
confuted the Jews. The verb implies that Apollos brought the ob- 
jections of the Jews to the test (f\eyxos) of Scripture, and shewed 
them to be futile. The disciples, who had already believed, appear to 
have been suffering from Jewish gainsayers. It was by his power in 
the Scriptures that Apollos was helpful against these adversaries of 
the faith. 

For evrévws, which in N.T. is found only here and in Luke xxiii. 10, 
ef. LXX. Josh. vi. 8, cnuawérwoay eitévws. Also 2 Mace. xii. 23. 

dcaxaredéyxXopat occurs nowhere else. 


Sypoolg, publicly. By his discourses in the synagogue. This was 
an important feature in the help that Apollos gave. He was a learned 
Jew, able to set forth to whole Jewish congregations how their Scrip- 
tures were receiving their fulfilment. Thus they who already believed 
would be strengthened. 


éridexvis...rov Xpiorév “Inoovv, shewing by the Scriptures that 
Jesus was the Christ. See above on verse 5. The Jews had com- 
plained before Gallio that St Paul was teaching a religion ‘contrary 
to the Law.’ Those who heard Apollos learnt that in Jesus they were 
accepting the ‘ fulfiller of the Law.’ 

Chrysostom says here: évrevOerv ras nv duvards ev tals ypadais 
*Amoddws Selxvuce’ Tovs nev yap "lovdalous opbdpa éwerrdutte. Tovro ydp 
éore TO dtaxarndéyxeTo" Tovs 5¢ miorevovras Oappety pGddov éwole:, Kal 
loracbat wpos riy wiorw. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Readings varying from the Tezt. recept. 


1. evpety for edpw» with SAB. Vulg. supports this having ‘veniret 
...et Inveniret.’ 


2. elroy omitted with NABDE. Vulg. has ‘dixerunt.’ 

3. mpos avrovs omitted with NAE. Not represented in Vulg. 
4. Xpordv omitted with NABE. Not represented in Vulg. 
9. rwés omitted with NAB. Vulg. has ‘cujusdam.’ 


10. ‘Incod omitted after Kvplov with NABDE. Not represented in 
Vulg. 


12. éxropeveor Oar for céépyecGa: aw’ avrwy with NABDE. Vulg. has 
‘egrediebantur’ only. 


13. dpx(to with NABDE. Vulg. ‘abjuro.’ 


14. viol after érrd and omitting of with SABE. Vulg. has ‘septem 
filii qui hoc faciebant.’ 


15. avrois added after elirey with NABD. Vulg. has ‘eis.’ 
16. apdhorépwy for atray with NABD. Vulg. ‘amborum.’ 
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2. otk éXlyny lpyaclav with SABD. Vulg. ‘non modicum quas- 
tum.’ 


29. 8&7» omitted with NAB. Vulg. does not represent it. 
88. cvveB(Bacav with NABE. Vulg. ‘detraxerunt.’ 
84. édmyvévres with NABDEHLP. Vulg. seems to support Tezt. 


35. dvOperev with NABE. Vulg. ‘hominum.’ 
GeGs omitted with NABDE. Not represented in Vulg. 
40. ep\od ov with NABHLP. Vulg. has ‘de quo possumus.’ 


Cu. XIX. 1—7. Pav RETURNING TO EPHESUS FINDS THERE SOME 
DIscIPLES OF JOHN THE Baprist. 


1. évt@ rov’Amoddae dvat dv Kopivoe, while Apollos was in Corinth. 
The digression concerning Apollos being ended, the history now re- 
turns to St Paul. Apollos found, no doubt, that Corinth was the 
most effective centre for his work in Achaia, and apparently made 
that his head-quarters. 


TIatAov SteAOSvra rd avwrepixd pion, Paul having passed through 
the upper country. The districts alluded to are those mentioned in 
xviii. 23, Galatia and Phrygia, to reach which he would also pass 
through Lycaonia. dywrepexés signifies the upland away from the sea; 
here the more eastern parts of Asia Minor. ; 


Abeiv els"Edecov, came to Ephesus. This he had promised to do if 
he could (xviii. 21). 


kal eipety rivds palynrds, and sound certain disciples. These men 
are called disciples because they were, like Apollos, to a certain 
extent instructed concerning Jesus, and what they already knew drew 
them to listen to St Paul who could teach them more, 


2. el wvedpa dywv daPere moreboavtes; did ye receive the Holy 
Ghost when ye believed? On the use of ef as simply the mark of an 
interrogation cf. i. 6. 

The position of these disciples is difficult to understand. St Paul 
addresses them as believers. But this perhaps is only because they 
presented themselves among the real Christian disciples, and his recent 
arrival made it impossible for him to know the history of all who 
appeared among the members of the congregation. He presumes 
they are believers from the company in which he finds them. 


GAN otS2 ef aveipa dywyv torw yKotoapev, nay, we did not so 
much as hear whether the Holy Ghost was given. This is the sense of 
the verse, and not that given by the A.V. Of the existence of the 
Holy Ghost no disciples of John could (as might be conceived from 
the A.V.) be ignorant. In his preaching John had proclaimed that the 
baptism of Him who was to come after him should be with the Holy 
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Ghost and with fire. But in the Greek where, as in this verse, the ex- 
pression ‘Spirit’ or ‘Holy Spirit’ is found without an article (although 
in English we are forced to put ‘the’ before it) it signifies not the per- 
sonal Comforter, but an operation or gift of the Holy Spirit. Thus 
in John vii. 39, the A.V. rightly renders ofrw yap jv xveiua dywv ‘for 
the Holy Ghost was not yet given,’ although there is no verb for 
‘ given,’ use the noun is without an article in the Greek, and so 
signifies ‘a spiritual outpouring.’ These disciples at Ephesus, then, 
imply by their answer not that the name ‘Holy Ghost’ was strange, 
but that they were unacquainted (as was the Baptist himself) with 
any special bestowal of the gifts of the Spirit. 


8. eis rl odv BarrloOyre; into what then were ye baptized? The 
phrase, derived from the language of Christ (Matth. xxviii. 19), was 
- Bawrigeyv els ro Gvoua. Hence the form of this question and of the 
answer, els ro 'Iwdyvov Bdrriopa, which means ‘ We were baptized into 
that into which John baptized.’ These men may have been disciples 
of Apollos, and been baptized by him before his fuller instruction by 
Priscilla and Aquila. 


4. elwev 8 IlatAos, "Iwdvyyns eBamwroev Barriopa peravolas, and 
Paul said, John baptized with the baptism of repentance. Such was 
John’s description of his own baptism (Matth. iii. 11), but after the day 
of Pentecost the language of the Christian preacher (Acts ii. 38) is, 
‘Repent and be baptized in the name of Jesus Christ for the remission 
of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.’ These 
Ephesian disciples knew nothing of baptism for the remission of sins, 
or of the other sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, nor of the gift of the 
Spirit to the Church, nor of the doctrines of faith in Christ and salva- 
tion by grace through faith. 

Bdrricna peravolas, found Mark i. 4; Luke iii. 3; Acts xiii. 24, 
is explained by Bamwritew els perdvoay of Matth. iii. 11. The baptized 


were pledged to amendment of life, and to a preparation for the 
coming Megsiah. 


els rov épxdpevoyv per’ avrdv, «.r.X., on Him which should come after 
him, that is, on Jesus. In his preaching John had constantly used the 
phrase ‘He that cometh after me.’ This was the stage of instruction 
at which these disciples had arrived. They knew that John spake of 
one who was to come. St Paul’s teaching made clear to them that 
this was Jesus. The closing words of the sentence (els rov Incoiv) are 
a condensation of all the explanations by which the Apostle convinced 
them that Jesus, whom he preached, was the prophet whom John 
announced. St Luke does not anywhere give speeches or arguments 
- Ts only so much as is needed to explain the results which 

e describes. 


5. dxotoavres §é, and when they heard. What they heard was not 
the mere statement that Jesus was the Messiah; but all the arguments 
with which St Paul demonstrated that this was so, and proved that in 
Him the Scriptures were fulfilled. The conviction need not have been 
sudden, though its description is brief. 
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ds rd Svopa, into the name. Cf. Matth. xxviii. 19 and Acts ii. 38 
note. These men followed the order appointed for admission to the 
privileges of the Christian covenant. No argument can be drawn from 
this verse for a repetition of baptism. These disciples had never 
received such a baptism as Christ ordained. John’s baptism was but 
a washing symbolical of the repentance which he preached; baptism 
into the name of Christ is the pledge of a covenant of salvation. 


6. WAGev rd wvevpa +. d. én” avtrots, the Holy Ghost came upon 
them. The gift of the Holy Ghost to these disciples appears to have 
been a special provision of the Spirit for the great work which was to 
change Ephesus, from the city wholly devoted to the goddess Diana, 
into the centre of Christian life throughout the west of Asia Minor for 
several centuries, 


Addovv te yAdooats, and they spake with tongues. A Pentecostal 
outpouring; for as in Jerusalem the gift wrought its effect among the 
Jews then gathered there from every quarter, s0 was the Spirit given 
in this great centre of Gentile activity that a like result might follow, 
and that the amazement and marvel at such a power might win atten- 
tion to the message and gain converts to Christ. 


kal ér Tevoy, and prophesied. Probably in this case to be 
understood of the exposition of Old Testament prophecy, and of the 
power of preaching bestowed on them by the gift of the Holy Ghost. 
The foretelling of future events would be no such help to the cause of 
Christ as would the power of prophecy in this other sense. 


7. oav 82 of wrdvres dvSpes dorel SbSexa, and they were in all about 
twelve men. A new band of Apostles. 

The verse has been the cause of much remark. Why the inspired 
historian shouid speak with an ‘about,’ has been asked by some. 
With that we are not concerned, only to observe that the Spirit has 
not prompted him to speak otherwise, Some have seen in the number 
and the circumstances a resemblance to the Apostles and their super- 
natural endowment; others have looked back as far as the Patriarchs 
and have made of these men the beginning of another Israel. May it 
not be that the ‘about’ was written to admonish us of the un- 
profitableness of such speculations? Cp. Josh. vii. 5. 

Here Chrysostom asks: wds ot \aPdvres TO wvedua ovK ed{3acKov, aAX’ 
"Amo\Gs wihrw TO wvevpa AaBdv; Ore ovK Foawy olrw féovres ovde 
Karnxnpévor’ éxetvos 5é xal karnynpévos jv xal opddpa féww. epuol 5¢ Sore? 
ort Kal woddh qv 4 wappnola Tou dydpds. GAN’ el kal dxpiBus éddde Ta 
wept tov "Inco; Suws edetro Eri axpiBeorépas SidacxaArlas. otrw xalroe 
ovx eldas xdyra amd Tis wpobuulas éweowdoaro TO wvevma 7d wy.ov 
xaOdwep ol rept Kopyn\ov. 


8—-20. Pau PREACHES TO THE JEWS FIRST AND AFTERWARDS TO THE 
GEnTILES. THe Worp or Gop PREVAILS MIGHTILY. 


8. eloreOdv 58 els a ouva: v, and having entered into the 


synagogue. As the incident of John’s disciples is mentioned before 
anything else, it seems likely that St Paul found them among the few 
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Christian brethren in Rphesus, and began his teaching of them before 
he commenced his visits to the synagogue. 


érl pivas topes, for three months. Going there, that is, on all 
occasions of cligione service, and so giving to his brethren of Israel a 
full opportunity of hearing all his reasoning, and of inquiring whether 
what he taught was in accordance with the Scriptures. The abiding a 
longer time with them, which they had asked for (xviii. 20) on his 
previous visit, does not seem to have gained him more adherents among 
the Jews. Perhaps he had noticed when the request was made that it 
was not with great fervour. Otherwise, it is not like the Apostle to 
pass by an opened door. 


Stadeydpevos, reasoning. The word is the same as in xvii. 2. There 
dwo Tw ypadav is added. The same sense is no doubt intended here. 
It must be from their Scriptures that the congregation of the 
synagogue would be conviuced. 


9. as Sé ries toxAnptvovTo Kal rreBovv, but when divers were 
hardened, and believed not, that is, refused the persuasion spoken of 
in the previous verse. The same two verbs are found together in 
Ecclus. xxx. 11 of the training of a son, @Adcov rads wAeupas avrov ws 
tor. varios “wore oxAnpuvOels dwrePhoy cot. 


KaKoAoyourres tTHy S8dv évdmov rod wAGous, speaking evil of the 
Way before the multitude. The evil speaking is the final manifestation 
of the hardening. The Apostle continued his exhortations to stony- 
hearted hearers for three months, but when their obstinacy changed 
into malignity he left them. 1 035s was soon given as a distinctive 
name to ‘the Christian religion.’ See note on ix. 2 and cf. below 
verse 23. 

It was not mere opposition to the arguments of the Apostle which 
these Jews employed, they took occasion to excite the crowds of the 
city against him. And it would seem from verse 33, where the Jews 
attempt to put forward a spokesman in the tumult, that they wished 
the heathen populace to believe that Paul was not approved of by his 
own nationality. 

dwoords dv atrav, departing from them, i.e. ceasing to take part 
any longer in the services at the synagogue, through which the evil 
speaking had been aroused. 


spicey Tots palyntds, he separated the disciples. The Christian 
Tet the congregation, with any of the Jews who were attracted 
more than the rest by his teaching. 


SuaArcydpevos, reasoning (as in verse 8). Among these more sympa- 
thizing hearers, he would only have to set forward the arguments for 
the faith which he preached unto them. His teaching now could go 
on constantly (xa0’ nuépay), and was not confined to the synagogue 
times of service. 


ty ry oXOAR Tupdvvov, in the school of Tyrannus. This teacher, 
whether ethan or @ Jew, was a man well known. Otherwise we 
can conceive no reason for the mention of a proper name. As 
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the name is Greek, some have thought that the place meant was the 
lecture-room of a philosophic teacher ; others, thinking that St Paul 
would hardly have chosen such a place for his preaching, have pre- 
ferred to consider it a Jewish school or Beth-Hammidrash, in which his 
Jewish hearers would be more willing to assemble. Since the listeners 
are described, in the next verse, as being partly Jews, and partly 
Greeks, it is impossible to arrive at a conclusion. No doubt the Jews 
in Ephesus were numerous enough to render such ‘ schools’ necessary 
for their education, and in their intercourse with Gentiles they not 
unfrequently adopted a Gentile name in addition to their Jewish one. 
So Tyrannus may have been a Jew. 


10. él Eryn Sv0, by the space of two years. Speaking to the Ephe- 
sian elders at Miletus the Apostle says he ceased not to admonish the 
Church there for ‘ three years.’ The two statements need not be con- 
flicting. To the two years mentioned here when the three months of 
verse 8 are added, and the time which may have preceded his teaching 
in the synagogue (see on verse 8), the duration of the Apostle’s stay in 
Ephesus would be described in Jewish reckoning as ‘three years,’ 
which in their mode of speech need only consist of one whole year, and 
parts of that which preceded, and that which followed it. Cf. the 
reckoning of three days between the Crucifixion and the Resurrection. 


- dore wdvras...dkovoa: tdv Adyov Tov Kuplov, so that all they which 
dwelt in Asia heard the word of the Lord. By Asia is meant ‘ pro- 
consular Asia’ (see note on ii.10). The seed of the Seven Churches of 
the Apocalypse was sown in these two years. It is evident from the 
tumult described in this chapter that the Christian teaching was 
making as much way among the Gentiles as among the Jews. The 
language of St Luke here implies that the audience of St Paul was 
made up not of the settled inhabitants of Ephesus only, but of those 
who visited the city for business or pleasure, and carried news of the 
preacher and his message to all corners of the district. Philemon 
from Colosse may have been one of St Paul’s converts during this 
time. 

11. Suvdpeas re ov tds tTvxotoas 6 eds drole Sid Trav xepov Ilat- 
Aov, and God wrought special (or no common) powers by the hands of 
Paul. The language of the historian is noteworthy. God works, 
Paul is the instrument. (Cp. the mighty hand of Moses, Deut. xxxiv. 
12.) The imperfect tense of the verb in the Greek implies that these 
manifestations of God’s power were continued during the Apostle’s 
stay. This was no mere spasmodic excitement over some powerful 
discourse. ‘By the hands’ is probably only the Jewish mode of ex- 
pressing ‘by.’ See note on v. 12. 

On ov Tas ruxotcas=‘ not such as are usual’ cf. below chap. xxviii. 2, 
and 2 Mace. ili. 7, xai od r@ruxévrTe repinya» Woyy, ‘And they attached 
to them no ordinary blame.’ 


12. dove Kal...dwrodéperGar dws Tov xpwrds avrov, so that from his 
body there were carried away unto the sick. St Luke is careful 
to intimate that the Apostle did not of himself adopt or recommend 
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these methods, but the faith of the converts was such that it mani- 
fested itself in this way, and God was pleased to bestow blessings 
because of their faith. In the city of Ephesus where, as we find from 
this chapter, exorcism and ‘ curious arts’ of witchcraft and incantation 
were familiarly exercised, God appears to have made the cures that 
were wrought to be specially evidences of the power of faith. Paul 
does not go to the sick, and even the sons of Sceva (verse 18) recognise 
that it is not to Paul, but to Jesus whom he preacheth, that the 
‘powers’ are to be ascribed. Thus was God’s minister made to differ 
from the pretenders to miraculous power with’ which the Ephesian 
people were familiar. A specimen of these may be seen in the life of 
Apollonius of Tyana, tv. 3 (Kayser, p. 66). | 

covidpia i ouKxlvOi, handkerchiefs or aprons. Some take the 
latter word to signify the cincture, by which the loose robes of the 
Orientals were gathered together round the waist. This would be 
expressed by ‘belts’ or ‘girdles’, Others think they were the aprons 
used by the Apostle while working at his trade. The derivation of the 
word favours the latter sense. They seem to have been employed to - 
cover the front half of the dress during work. 

The words are both Latin, sudarium and semicinctium, and the latter 
is sometimes written onuxly ov. 


kal dralidocerbar dn’ abray...éxmopederOar, and the diseases de- 
parted from them and the evil spirits went away. These converts 
acted on the popular belief, that virtue proceeded from the bodies of 
our Lord and His Apostles. St Luke notices this belief in his Gospel 
(viii, 44), and St Mark says of Jesus (v. 30) ‘ perceiving in Himself that 
the power proceeding from Him had gone forth.’ The words of Scrip- 
ture can hardly be made to countenance, though they recognise, the 
popular belief. Yet, even though these men employed means which 
were unnecessary and superstitious to display their faith, because of 
the reality of this faith God did not suffer it to lose its reward. 


13. trexelpnoav Sé tives kal Trav meprepxopévev Iovbalww opKic- 
- tev, and certain also of the Jews that went about as exorcists took upon 
them. In addition to the real, though ignorant, faith of the converts 
alluded to in verse 12, some impostors, who had no faith, tried to win 
more credit for their jugglery by employing the names of Paul and 
Jesus. These were certain Jews who went about from place to place, 
professing by charms and spells to cure diseases. The A.V. ‘ vaga- 
bond’ conveys in modern language a moral censure, which probably 
these men well deserved, but which is not in the Greek. The Rev. 
Ver. has adopted strolling, which gives more nearly the sense of the 
original but is not a very dignified word. We read in Josephus (Azt. 
vir. 2. 5) that ‘God gave Solomon skill against demons for the help 
and cure of men. And he arranged certain incantations whereby 
diseases are assuaged, and left behind him forms of exorcism, where- 
with they so put to flight the overpowered evil spirits that they never 
return. And this method of curing is very prevalent among us up to 
the present time.’ The Jews at Ephesus were professors of this pre- 
tended art of healing. 
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ovopatey...rov xuplov "Incov, to name over them which had evil 
spirits the name of the Lord Jesus. From an early date the traditional 
literature of the Jews ascribed great effects to the utterance of the 
incommunicable divine name. By means of this (they say) it was 
that Moses slew the Egyptian, and Elisha brought destruction on the 
mocking children ‘by the name of Jehovah.’ We can understand 
therefore, if the fame of St Paul were become known, and the name 
of Jesus connected with his preaching, and with the powers vouch- 
safed, how these men (living among superstitious Jews) would make a 
pretence to the possession of the same secrets by which, as they would 
declare, the cures were wrought. 

On these men Chrysostom remarks: rév "Inoody 5é rAéyouct exetvor 
amwdws, Séov elrety Tov THs olxoupévyns owrnpa, Tov dvacrdyra. GXN ovK 
40eXov Spodoynaat rHv Scgay avrod. did xai EXéyxee adrovs 6 daluwy ém- 
wndnoas abrois, kal elrwy Tov ‘Inoody ywwonw xal rov Tlaidov érlorapas. 
weet EXeryev’ vpets ov miorevere. 


vres, ‘Opxifw, saying, I adjure. The singular is the form which 
each particular pretender would use, when he was performing his 
exorcism. 


14. yoav Sé rwes...dpxtepéws Era viol, and there were seven sons of 
one Sceva, a Jew, a chief priest. We cannot tell why the title ‘ chief 
priest ’ is given to Sceva, but it is not improbable that the name was 
applied to the heads of the twenty-four courses of the Levitical priest- 
hood, who are called in the Old Testament ‘ heads of fathers’ houses,’ 


Toro trovowvTes, who did this, i.e. which agreed to adopt this form 
of words in their exorcisms. There is no need to suppose that the 
whole seven were present in the case about to be named, but only that 
they were all exorcists, and in their wish to seem the best of their 
class they determined to use words which should connect them with 
the Christian preacher through whom many miracles were known to 
have been wrought. 

Chrysostom’s comment here is: ob} dé woe oxéres Tod cvyypadéws 
évravda 70 dveraxGés, cai mus loroplay udvoy ypdde, kal ov dvaBddree. 
ToUTo Tovs amrooréAous éroles Oavpacrovs. GANG Tivos Foay viol Td dvoua 
Aéyer Kal rov apiOusv, Scdods rots rére Tekuypiov akiomcoroy wy eypade. 
tlvos dé tvexey kal wepinpxovro, éumoplas xapiv. od yap 59 Tov Novo 
xarayyéAXNovres. mwws yap; Kadws dé Erpexov Aowrdy, KnpUTrovTes de’ wy 
Eracxov. 


15. azroxpilty S& rd wvedpa Td rovnpdv elirev avtots, and the evil 
spirit answered and said to them. They had taken upon them to use 
the name of Jesus, but the result was far contrary to their wishes and 
intentions. ‘ Evil spirit’ is used for the man in whom the spirit was. 
Cf. Mark iii. 11. 


tov Incov ywookw kal rov Ilatdov érlerapar, Jesus I know and 
Paul I know. It is hardly possible in a translation to mark the differ- 
ence of the two verbs. In ywwoxw there seems to be intended a recog- 
nition and admission of power, in éwicraua: a recognition of an ap- 
pointed ministry thereof. The spirit speaking through the man would 
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intimate: I recognise that Jesus has power over evil spirits, and I 
know that Paul is a true servant of Jesus, through whom Jesus mani- 
fests His power. The LXX. has the two verbs in the same sentence 
(Is. xlviii. 8) odre Eyvus, ore 7alorw. 


ipets 52 rlves doré; Lut who are ye? Ye are not like Paul, devoted 
servants of Jesus. Ye are mere pretenders coming in His name. 


16. ébaddpevos, leaping upon, with the power, more than natural, 
so often displayed by madmen. 


Karaxupteioas dphoripwy, having gained the mastery over both of 
them. Here the reading dudorépwy preserves for us the information 
that on the occasion here spoken of only two of the family were 
present. This reading would never have been substituted for the 
simpler avrwy. But how prone scribes would be to put the simple for 
the less obvious is easy to see. It is no objection to the recall of this 
old well-supported reading, that other words in the verse, referring to 
these brethren are plural and not dual. Plural verbs and adjectives 
are not unfrequently used with dual subjects. Cf. Matth. iv. 18, eldev 
Svo ddedpods Bdddrjovras audlBrnorpov els Thy Oddaccay* Foay yap 
dXcefs. There is no instance of a dual noun in the N.T. 


toxvoev kar’ avrov, he prevailed against them. He put them to 
flight, tearing their clothes to shreds, and leaving marks of his violence 
en their bodies. loxiw is used of a victory won by Alexander in 
1 Mace. x. 49. 


17. Tovro 8 ld yvoordy, and this became known. The sentence 
refers to a gradual spreading of the story. We may be sure that ‘ the 
sons of Sceva’ said as little about it as they could help. 


waco "lovdalois re kal "EXAnow tots Katootow tiv “Ederov, to 
all both Jews and Greeks that dwelt at Ephesus. Exorcists were 
plentiful in Ephesus, and what had happened would be taken for 
a@ warning. . 

érétrecev hdBos, fear fell on. This was the first and most prevalent - 
result. It touched every body that heard the history. 


dueyadvvero Td dvopa 7. x. °I., and the name of the Lord Jesus was 
magnified. This was the later and no doubt less widespread effect. It 
was produced among those by whom Jesus was becoming known and 
worshipped. 


18. odAol re Tay wemorevkétov, and many of those who had 
believed, i.e. who had made a profession of their faith. Clearly it was 
as yet only an imperfect belief. But the N.T. charity often names 
those ‘saints’ who are only on the way to become so. 


flpxovro Eoporoyovpevor, came and confessed, i.e. came before the 
Apostle and the Christian brethren, and acknowledged that their pro- 
fession had not as yet been completely followed by their practice. 

_ kal dvayy&dovres tds mpdfeas avrav, and published their deeds. 
avayyé\\w implies the ‘making of a public announcement.’ The 
wpafes were the practices connected with witchcraft, sorcery and 
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exorcism, that were inconsistent with the Christian life. mpais is 
thus used, without any defining word, of an evil course of action in 
Luke xxiii. 51. 


19. fxavol 8 row td meplepya mpatdvroy, and not a few (so R.V. to 
make a distinction from the woddol of verse 18) of them which used 
curious arts. The ra eplepya were magic, jugglery and all such 
practices as make pretence to supernatural agency. The word is used 
of magic arts both in classical and patristic Greek, and the kindred 
verb is used of Socrates (Plato, Apol. 8) because of his statement con- 
cerning his inward spiritual monitor or demon. Of. also Ecclus. iii. 
23, év rots wepicoots ruv Epywy cov pn Tepiepyatov, Where the whole 
warning is against prying into things too hard for a man. 


ouvevéyxavres tds BiBAovs, having brought their books together. We 
have seen above that the Jews had receipts for incantations and 
exorcisms professedly dating back to the days of Solomon, and among 
the heathen population of Ephesus such writings were vastly abun- 
dant. Indeed ’E¢éora ypéupara ‘Ephesian letters’ was 8 common ex- 
pression, signifying charms composed of magic words and worn as 
amulets, and supposed to be efficacious against all harm. We are 
told of a wrestler who could not be thrown while he wore such a 
charm, but who was easily overcome when it was taken away. Some 
of these amulets were said to be composed of the letters which were 
upon the crown and girdle and feet of the statue of Artemis in 
the temple at Ephesus. See Farrar’s St Paul, u. 26, and the au- 
thorities there quoted. 


Katékavoy évomriov mdvrov, burned them in the sight of all men, 
i.e. where all might see who were there. We must remember that 
what they burnt were rolls of written material, not books after the 
modern fashion, which are extremely difficult to burn. Such a 
burning pile must have attracted much notice, and was a proof 
that the descent of the Holy Ghost (ver. 6) had wrought in Ephe- 
sus in the same way as aforetime in Jerusalem. 


Kal cuvelnidicav tds trinds atrav, and they counted the price of 
them. And in the sacrifice we must think not only of the cost of 
the books, but of the hopes of gain which were thrown also into 
the fire by those to whom ‘curious arts’ had been a revenue. 


kal evpov dpyuplov pupiddas sévre, and found it fifty thousand pieces 
of silver. As the scene of this abjuration was among a Greek popu- 
lation, it is almost certain that the Attic drachma is the coin in 
which the reckoning is made. As 24 of these were a little more 
in value than our English pound, we may consider that more than 
two thousand pounds worth of rolls and slips of magic treatises 
was consumed. 

As an example of the omission of the coin in which a sum is 
reckoned, cf. the English ‘ten thousand a year.’ 


20. ovrws kata kpatos, so mightily. The phrase is common in 
classical Greek in the sense of ‘with all one’s power and might.’ 


22-—2 
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31, 22. Sr Pavuy's Puans FoR HIS JOURNEY FROM EPHESUS. 


21. d¢ 8 éwrynpsby ratra, and after these things were ended. The 
foundations of He Ephesian Church seemed fully laid, when sacri- 
fices of such a kind had been made by the converts, and so St 
Paul feels that he may leave the seed sown in good hope that it 
will grow. 

Hero 6 Tlavdos dv te wvetpari, Paul purposed in the spirit, i.e. he 
had settled it in his own mind. 

SvehOadv tHv MaxcSovlay kal “Axatay, when he had passed through 
Macedonia and Achaia. Intending, no doubt, as was his wont, to 
visit the Churches which had been founded on his previous mission 
(chapp. xvi.i—xviii.) from Philippi to Corinth. 


mopever Gar els ‘Iepoo dupa, to go to Jerusalem. With contributions, 
as we know, collected throughout the other Churches for the needs 
of the central organization of the Christian movement. See 1 Cor. 
xvi. 1—8. There this intended journey through Macedonia and to 
Corinth is alluded to, and the reason assigned for the Apostle’s 
lingering in Ephesus (ver. 8, 9) ‘I will tarry at Ephesus until Pente- 
cost, for a great door and effectual is opened unto me, and -there 
are many adversaries.’ The opening of the door was manifest in 
the burning piles of magic books. Of the many adversaries we 
read in this chapter in a description which might justify the Apostle 
in using the language of the Psalmist, ‘Great bulls of Bashan close 
me in on every side.’ And perhaps such a thought was in his mind 
when he wrote of ‘fighting with beasts at Ephesus’ (1 Cor. xv. 32). 


eladv ort Mera 1d yevéoOar...iSetv, saying, After I have been there 
I must also see Rome. Of the long-cherished desire which he had 
to visit the Imperial City, the Apostle speaks Rom. i. 13, in which 
passage he intimates that the purpose had been often entertained, 
but hitherto disappointed. 


22. dwoorel\as St els rv MaxcSovlay, so having sent unto Mace- 
donia. No doubt to make arrangements that the contributions of 
the Churches might be in readiness, and that there should be no 


gatherings when Paul himself came, as he says to the Corinthians 
(1 Cor. xvi. 2). 


Staxovotvrwy, of them that ministered unto him. The chief duty 
of such dcdéxovoe was in collecting and dispensing the alms of the 


brethren. On the former of these duties Timothy and Erastus were 
most likely now engaged. 


Tupsbeov xal “Epacrov, Timothy and Erastus. The former had 
laboured in Macedonia and in Greece when St Paul was there before; 
the latter is mentioned (2 Tim. iv. 20) as having stayed at Corinth, 
in that later period when the second Epistle to Timothy was written. 
He can hardly be the same person as Erastus the chamberlain of 
the city of Corinth spoken of in Rom. xvi. 23. 

avrds éréoyxev xpdvoy es tiv “Aclav, he himself stayed in Asia 
for a season. For the phrase, in which éavréy must be supplied 
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after the verb, cf. LXX. Gen. viii. 10, xat émioxdw Ere qyépas éxrd 
érépas. We may perhaps infer from the mention of Asia rather than 
Ephesus that St Paul did not remain constantly at Ephesus, at all 
events when the congregation there became firmly established, but 
making that city his head-quarters, went out .into other districts 
of the province of proconsular Asia. 


93—41. HeatTHen OvuTBREAK acarnst St Pau anp HIS TEACHING, 


23. Kara rév Katpdv éxetvov, about that time. This is better than 
A.V. ‘the same time,’ and there is some gain in accuracy of render- 
ing of these connecting phrases. The literal rendering allows of the 
lapse of some period between the action of the converts in burning 
their magic books, and the uproar of the silversmiths. No doubt one 
movement was in part, but need not have been entirely, a consequence 
of the other, and the A.V. connects them more closely than is done by 
the original. 


aepl THs 6500, about the Way. See above on verse 9. 
24. dpyvpoxétos is found in LXX. Judges xvii. 4; Jerem. vi. 29. 


vaovs dpyupots “ApréuiSos, silver shrines of Diana. These appear 
to have been little models either of the temple or of the shrine 
in which the image was preserved. We may be quite sure that 
the ingenuity of Greek artists devised forms enough and sizes enough 
to suit all needs. Smaller specimens might be carried about and 
worm as ornaments and amulets at the same time; the larger could 
be kept in the houses of their possessors, and would be a sign of 
wealth as well as of devotion. 

The goddess worshipped at Ephesus was called Artemis, but this 
. Ephesian Artemis was totally distinct from Artemis the Greek god- 
dess, the sister of Apollo. It is believed that the Ephesian worship 
was originally Asiatic, and that when the Greeks sent colonies to 
Asia Minor they found it already established there, and from some 
resemblance which they discovered in the worship they gave the 
Asian divinity the name of Artemis. The Ephesian Artemis was 
the personification of the fruitful and nurturing powers of nature, 
and so the image in the temple represented her with many breasts. 
Her whole figure is said to have been like a mummy, standing 
upright and tapering downwards to a point. Her crown and girdle 
and the pedestal on which the figure stood had upon it engraved signs or 
letters, and the body was covered with figures of mystical animals, All 
these things would furnish abundant variety for the craft of the 
silversmiths., 


ovk déAlyny épyaclay, no small gain. The R.V. renders ‘no little 
business.’ The word no doubt means primarily ‘employment’ by 
which a living is made, but we have it used twice in chap. xvi. 16, 
19 of the ‘gain’ made by the Philippian masters from the ravings of 
the girl who was possessed, and here too ‘gain’ seems the better 
sense. It was because their gains were going that the uproar was 
made, and probably Demetrius himself, the most fierce of all the 
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rioters, did none of the work, but through employing many workmen 
had a large share of the gains. He calls the gain a business or craft 
(the same word) in verse 25, that being, as has been said, the first 
sense of the word, but there is no need to cast aside the other sense 
which it equally bears. 

25. ots cvvalpoloas kal rods wept rd Toutra ipydras, whom hav- 
ing gathered together along with the workmen of like occupation. His 
own special branch of the craft was the carving and engraving of 
these shrines, as we learn from the word dpyupoxéros. But before the 
work reached the higher stage, the materials had to pass through 
many hands in preparation, and from the smelter of the metal up to 
him who added the final touches of adornment and polishing all were 
concerned in the threatened loss of trade. 

& ratrns THs épyaclas | etropla tpty dori, from this craft we have 
our wealth. Such an appeal would go home at once. Their income 
and prosperity were assailed by the new teaching. 


26. Kal Oewpetre al dxovere, and ye see and hear. Of what had 
happened in Ephesus they were eyewitnesses, while the falling-off in 
the demand for their wares would be brought to their knowledge from 
all sides. The Christian preaching and preachers did not confine 
themselves to Ephesus. 

od pdvov "Edécov did oxeddv mdons tis “Actas, not alone at 
Ephesus, but almost throughout all Asia. Beside Ephesus itself we 
have only notices through St Paul’s writings of Churches founded at 
Colossm, Laodicwa, and Hierapolis. But in the Apocalypse we find 
beside these, Pergamus, Smyrna, Thyatira, Sardis and Philadelphia, 
places whose position shews us that through about two-thirds of the 
coastline of Asia important centres of Christian life were formed before 
that book was written, and we cannot doubt that by St Paul and his 
fellow-workers the Gospel was preached in all that district. Hence the 
alarm of Demetrius. 


6 IlavAos otros, this Paul. If we think of the bodily presence of 
St Paul which he himself always describes as insignificant, and which 
would be familiar to the hearers of Demetrius, we can fancy the scorn 
which would be thrown into the words as they fell from the angry lips 
of the probably stalwart craftsman. 


welras peréorynoey, hath persuaded and turned away, i.e. from their 
devotion to Artemis, and so from their purchase of shrines. 


27. ov povoy St rovro kivSuvever tty 7d pépos els dareAcypdv EOeiy, 
and not only is this our craft in danger to be set at nought. 7d pépos= 
the portion or share which we make by our trade. dzedeyuds seems 
to be found only here. The simpler form é\ecypés, in the sense of 
rebuke, is not uncommon in the LXX. 

On this Chrysostom comments thus: dpa wap’ éxOpuv Tas wapruplas 
Tos droordhos ywoudvas. éxet uev Edeyov, lSod temAnpwKate Thy ‘lepou- 
cadne THs Sidax7ns tuwov. evraida Sri wédAret KaOatpetcOar THs’ Apréudos 
 peyadeorns. TdTe ol THY olkouuévyy dvacTaTWwoavTEs HKOVOV, OTE OUTOL 
kal évOdde wdpeot, viv Sre xivduvevee july rovTo TO pépos els dwedeypor 
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EMety. otrw xal "Iovdain ext rot Xpurrov Ereyov. Spare dre 6 Kébopmos 
Orlaw avrov Urdyet. 

To THS peydAns Oeds Lepdv Apréui8os, the temple of the great goddess 
Diana (Artemis). This ete one of the wonders of the ancient world, 
and the glory and pride of all the Ephesians, and the recent explora- 
tions of Mr Wood (see Wood’s Ephesus) have made us aware of the 
grandeur of the edifice and the consequent reason for this pride. Even 
the fragments of the architecture in the British Museum make it 
plain that the whole temple must have been a work of unsurpassed 
magnificence. No expense had been spared on its building, and the 
munificence of worshippers maintained it in full splendour. It was 
also used as a divinely-secured treasure-house, and those who made 
use of it in this way no doubt paid liberally for the protection. Tra- 
dition said, as it said of many another heathen idol, that the image in 
the shrine fell down from heaven. The description of this image (see 
ver. 24) is taken from coins which were current at the date when the 
Acts of the Apostles was written. 


els ovOy AoywrOivat, should be made of no account, as would be the 
case if men began to think that they were no gods which were made with 
hands. In his eagerness to save the trade, Demetrius forgets to put 
forward what the townclerk mentions afterwards (verse 35), that the 
image was held to have come down from heaven. He is only inter- 
ested in the support of what supplied his wealth. 


Kal xadaipeiobar rijs peyaradrnros airijs, should even be deposed 
from her magnificence. peyadecérns is sometimes used for the ‘mighty 
power’ of God, cf. Luke ix. 43, and the ‘ majesty’ of Christ, cf. 2 Pet. 
1, 16. 

The collocation in the same clause of re xal here and in xxi. 28 in 
the sense of and even is very unusual, and not found in classical Greek, 
where these particles unite different clauses as both...and. See Winer- 
Moulton, p. 548. 


vy dAn 4 ’Acla Kal 1 olkxouplvyn oéBerat, whom all Asia and the 
world worshippeth; for wealth from the East as well as from Greece 
and Rome was bestowed at this gorgeous shrine. 


28. dxoboavres St «.7.X., and when they heard this, they became 
filled with wrath, &. Demetrius had appealed to them in such wise 
as to excite them more by each fresh argument. Their self-interest 
first, and their pride and superstition afterwards. 


29. Kal ér\i WoALs THES Cvyxvoews, and the city was filled 
with the pre ‘hms sity, was not so directly interested in the 
gains of the silversmiths, but equally with them was proud of the 
glory and magnificence which Ephesus had, as the seat of the worship 
of Artemis. So that the noise that began in the meeting which 
Demetrius had gathered was taken up by the Ephesian population, 
and they needed a wider space for the crowds now pouring together 
from every side. otyxvors intimates that the throng gathered in great 
excitement. 
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els 1d Oarpov, into the theatre. The theatre was the scene of all the 
great games and exhibitions of the city. Its ruins still remain and 
give evidence that when this crowd assembled there it was a building 
that could hold 25,000 or 30,000 people (see Wood’s Ephesus, p. 68; 
Fellowes, Asia Minor, p. 274). As Gaius and Aristarchus were not 
Jews, but the former perhaps of Roman extraction, if we may judge by 
his name, and the latter a Greek, with rights which even the Ephesian 
mob would not venture to outrage, we do not read of anything more 
done to them, than their being dragged along with the crowd towards 
the place of meeting. It might be thought that they could tell how 
St Paul was to be found, and when they could not, they were let go. 

cuvvaprdcavres, having carried off with them. The verb implies 
that a search had been made wherever the preachers. were likely to be 
found. Gaius and Aristarchus must have been seized by the crowd. 
because they were not able to find Paul. We may see therefore that 
between the meeting of the craftsmen and the greater assembly in the 
theatre, there had been search made by the mob that they might lay 
hands on the Apostle. It isintefesting to note that the companionship 
of these Macedonian converts gives evidence of the permanent effect of 
the labours of St Paul in that country on his previous journey. The 
brevity of the record in the Acts makes it important to observe such 
indications wherever they are given undesignedly. This Gaius is not 
identical with any other of the same name met with in Acts xx. 4, and 
Rom. xvi. 23; 1 Cor. i. 15. Of Aristarchus we hear again in xx. 4 and 
xxvii. 2, for he accompanied St Paul in his voyage to Rome, and is men- 
tioned in the Epistles written at that time (Col.iv.10; Philemon 24). 
As natives of Coloss#, and most probably Philemon himself, came to 
Ephesus and heard the preaching of St Paul there, Aristarchus may 
have been personally known to those to whom the Apostle sends his 
greeting in the above-named letters. 


80. ITavAov 8 BovAopévon eloredOety els tov Sipov, and when Paul 
was minded to enter in unto the people. Through a strength not his 
own, the Apostle, feeble in frame though he seems to have been, waxed 
bold in danger where an opportunity appeared to be offered of testify- 
ing unto Christ. 


ovx elwy arov of palnral, the disciples suffered him not. These were 
the brethren forming the Christian congregation, to some of whom the 
storm that was rising would be known much sooner than to the 
Apostle. They had evidently conveyed him from his usual abode, and 
were taking care of him until the excitement was allayed. They would 
tell him, of course, all that they heard of what was doing, and it was 
3 ee this, that he wanted to go and appear before the crowd in 

e theatre. 


31. tits 8 Kal trav “Aciapxoy, dvres airg ror, and certain 
also of the chief officers of Asia, being his friends. e’Actapxal were 
officers in the various cities of proconsular Asia, appointed to preside 
over the games and religious festivals. In Ephesus these men would 
be of much importance, for in addition to the other games over which 
they would preside, the whole month of May was sacred to Artemis, 
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being called Artemision, and was given up to festivals in honour of the 
city’s idol. We read of an Asiarch at Smyrna in the narrative of the 
martyrdom of Polycarp (Euseb. H. E. tv. 15). 

It would seem, from the fact that some of these prominent officials 
were friends to St Paul, that though presiding over the games and 
festivals for the satisfaction of the populace, they had no great care for 
Artemis or her worship. 


wéupavres mods airévy wapexddovy, sent unto him and besought him. 
wapaxahéw generally =beseech. The use of such a word indicates the 
personal interest these officers felt in the Apostle’s safety. We also 
gather from the narrative that they knew where Paul was, though the 
mob had failed to find him. 


82. dor pev ody dAAo ti Expatov, some therefore cried one thing 
and some another. As the craftsmen had not secured Paul, against 
whom Demetrius had directed their rage, there was no central object 
to arrest the general attention. Hence no settled cry was raised. 


Hy ydp % éxxAnola ocvyKxexupévyn, for the assembly was confused. 
The ovyxvois in the city (see verse 29) had become intensified by the 


rush into the theatre. 


kal of wrelous ovKk YSeray k.7.X., and the greater part did not know, 
&c. All that would be heard by many would be the shouts of the 
mob, from which nothing could be gathered about St Paul as the 
offender. Amid cries of ‘Artemis for ever’ or ‘Hurrah for Demetrius,’ 
little would be learnt of how the tumult had begun. 


33. é« S& tov SxAov ocuveBl(Bacuy “AdéarSpov, and some of the 
multitude instructed Alexander. What he seems to have been intended 
to do, was to explain on behalf of the Jews, that he and his fellow 
Jews had no more sympathy with St Paul than the heathen multitude 
had. It is just possible that this Alexander may be the same with him 
who is mentioned 2 Tim. iv. 14. 

a ie in this sense of ‘to instruct’ is common in the LXX., 
ef. Exod. iv. 12, 15; Deut. iv. 9, &. But wrpoeSiBacay of the Text. 
recept. gives @ very good sense, ‘and out of the crowd they brought 
forward Alexander.’ 


wpopadévrav airév tov "Iovdalwv, the Jews putting him forward. 
Thus it becomes clear that Alexander was no Christian, for the Jews 
could have had no interest in bringing forward anybody who would 
speak in defence of St Paul. But they were clearly concerned in 
hindering, if they could, this uproar, raised against one who to the 
heathen would be counted as a Jew, from developing into a general 
attack on their race. We see that this might be no unlikely result, 
for the crowd, recognising the Jewish face of the intending speaker, 
would not hear a word that he had to say. 


karaceoas Thy xelpa, having waved the hand, i.e. so as to ensure 
silence. The more usual form in N.T.is x. 77 xecpl. Cf. Acts xii. 17, 
xiii. 16, xxi. 40. 
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HOedey dwodoydobar re Sipe, would have made a defence. There 
was nothing laid against him. But the Jews felt that they were all 
likely to be included in the vengeance to be taken on these Jews whom 
Demetrius had attacked. So they put forward their spokesman to dis- 
claim all connexion with St Paul and his companions. 


KH. bryvovres 5é, but when they perceived. The Jews would every- 
where be readily known, both by their features and by their garb. 
We can see from the way in which the mob took fire at the sight of a 
Jewish speaker, that the apprehension of an attack on the Jews 
generally was not without grounds. 


devi tyévero pla éx mavreyv, all with one voice. The grammar here 
is disjointed. ter ércyydyres we should have a verb in the plural 
(e.g. épuwnoay). Instead of this the participle is left in suspense, and 
a@ new nominative introduced. For a participle similarly left cf. 
Mark ix, 20. 


ds él pas S00, for the space of two hours. They had found a com- 
mon object to cry out against. Thus they became all of one voice. 
They took up the cry, first started by the craftsmen, and persisted in 
it with all the energy which characterizes a fanatical mob. 

Chrysostom’s reflection is: wacdixh S»Tws 7} didvora. xabarep poPod- 
pevos un oBeoOy 76.céBas avrwr cuvexws Bow. 

85. kxaracreQas, having quieted, i.e. reduced them to such a degree 
of order that he could make himself heard. The ‘appease’ of A.V. is 
too strong. They were hardly appeased even when his speech was 
done. Cf. 3 Mace. vi. 1, ’EXedtapos...rovs wepl avrov xatacreiNas wpec- 
ahd Si In the verse preceding we are told dveBéncay gwrg peyary 
opbépa. 

6 ypappareds, the townclerk. It is not easy to find an English 
word which comes at all near the significance of this title. ‘Recorder’ 
has been proposed, because he had charge of the city archives, and 
Luther calls him ‘chancellor.’ He was a most important personage, 
and his title is found at times on the coinage. He also gave name in 
some places to the year, like the Archon at Athens. Through him all 
public communications were made to the city, and in his name replies 
were ah It is this part of his duty which has led to the rendering 
‘townclerk,.’ 


gnolv, he says. The speech is full of ability, and shews that the 
man was fitted for his eminent position. It seems to shew also that 
the higher classes (as has been noticed in the case of the Asiarchs) 
Nise so devoted to the service of the goddess as were the common 
people, 

vewkdpov, worshipper. Rev. Vers. ‘temple-keeper.’ Lit. ‘temple 
sweeper.’ The name no doubt was first used to imply that any office 
in the service of so magnificent a goddess was a grand distinction; 
and not in Ephesus only did the worshippers of a special divinity 
apply this title to themselves. Thus Josephus B. J.v.9 4 applies it 
to the Jews as worshippers of Jehovah. The word also occurs in 
Plato’s Laws v1. 759. 
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Tis peyddns "ApréuiSos, of the great Artemis (Diana). It seems 
more nataral in the mouth of the ypappare’s that @eds should be 
omitted. 


tov Avorrerots, of the image which fell down from Jupiter. The 
adj. Acorerés agrees with dyaAyua or some such word, which would be 
as naturally omitted in common speech as Oeds in the previous clause. 
The first part of the speech of the ypaupareds is directed to point out 
how uncalled for their uproar is. There is no need for them to shout 
about the greatness of the Ephesian goddess. Everybody in the world 
is aware how devoted the city is to her worship and how glorious is 
her temple. 


86. dvavrippiitev oty Syrav rovrwy, seeing then that. these things 
cannot be gainsaid. Even those who spoke against the worship as 
St Paul had done, could not dispute the facts just stated by the ypap- 
parevs about the devotion of the Ephesians to their goddess, 


Séov lorly ipas xarerradpévous tmdpxeay, ye ought to be quiet, i.e, 
not raising an uproar like this, See on the verb, verse 35, above. 


Kal pydty mporerts mpdocey, and to do nothing rash. xpowerés 
describes the headstrong outrageous uproar for which there was no 
reason, and from which no good could come, and also their conduct 
in seizing two persons who were not the offenders and against whom, 
as it appears, they could take no proceedings. 

In the LXX. the word is always used of rash talk. Cf. Prov. x. 14, 
xiii, 3; Ecclus. ix. 18. 


87. rods dvipas rovrovs, these men, Gaius and Aristarchus. 


lepootAovs, robbers of temples. As the temple at Ephesus had a 
great treasure-chamber, the offence might not be unknown among 
them. All that was placed under the guardianship of the goddess 
would be for the time the property of the temple, to steal which would 
be sacrilege. 


lepdo-vAos is applied to Lysimachus (2 Macc. iv. 42) for his plunder- 
ing of the temple at Jerusalem. aurév 6é rov lepdavdAov rapa Te yato- 
purdxcov éxetpwoavro. 


otre BAacdnpovvras tiv Gedy ajpav, nor blasphemers of our goddess. 
In a popular address it is natural that such s speaker would identify 
himself with his fellow-citizens. We may gather from this verse that 
the language of St Paul and his companions had been measured when 
they had spoken about the special worship of Ephesus. They had 
inculcated the great principle that those were no gods which were 
made with hands and had allowed that to do its work. We find the 
same restraint put on himself by St Paul at Athens, though he was 
greatly moved to see the city wholly given to idolatry. Different 
conduct in either of these cities would most likely have deprived him 
of all chance of a hearing. 


38. %xovew mpos twa Adyov, have a matter against any man, i.e. 
have any charge which they wish to bring. For the concerns in 
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which the shrine-makers are interested must be such as the legal 
tribunals can take cognizance of. 


dyopatot dyovrat, the lawis open. This is the general sense. With 
dyopaio. we must supply juépat. The sense will then be ‘court days 
are appointed’ i.e. there are proper times fixed when such causes can be 
heard; or perhaps better, because of the verb which seems to imply 
that the opportunity of legal action is even now open, ‘court-meetings 
are now going on.’ In this latter sense cdvodo: or some similar noun 
must be supplied with dyopaio. 


Kal av@imrarol low, and there are proconsuls. For the word dyv00- 
waros, of, xiii. 7, 8, 12. Asia, in which Ephesus was situated, was a 
proconsular province (see Conybeare and Howson, 11. 78). The diffi- 
culty in the present verse has arisen from the use of the plural number, 
for there was only one proconsul over a province at the same time, 
and there could only be one in Ephesus when the townclerk was 
speaking. But if we consider that he is speaking merely of the pro- 
vision made by the institutions of the empire for obtaining justice in 
a case of wrong, we can see that his words need not occasion much 
trouble. ‘Proconsuls are (he says) an imperial institution. In every 
province like ours there exists such a supreme magistrate, and so 
there is no fear about obtaining redress for real injuries.’ Another 
explanation (due to Basnage, and alluded to in the notes of Conybeare 
and Howson, wu. 8.) is that after the poisoning of the proconsul Silanus 
(as related Tac. An. x11. 1), Celer and Zlius, who governed the pro- 
vince of Asia as procurators, might be intended by this plural title. 
Others have thought that there might be present in Ephesus some 
other proconsul from a neighbouring province, as Cilicia, Cyprus, 
Bithynia or elsewhere; but the first seems the easier explanation. 


éyxadelrwoay dAArAows, let them accuse one another. Of course the 
accusation would be one side, the defence the other. What the 
ypauparevs means is ‘let them take steps to obtain a legal decision.’ 


39. ef Sé re wepl érépwy emifyretre, but if ye seek anything about 
other matters. The ‘ seeking’ alluded to is by a legal process. If the 
matter were of such a character as to come before the proconsul, there 
he was, ready to hear the cause. It was, as we might say, ‘ assize 
time.’ But if the question was of another kind, one for the jurisdic- 
tion of the ordinary city courts, then they could apply at the proper 
time and place. 


évvdpm éxxAnolg, in the regular assembly. There were no doubt 
legally fixed days and times for the city courts. To these it is that 
the allusion is made. 

Chrysostom explains: é&vouov éxxrAnolay pyol, dcdre tpels exxAnolac 
éylvovro xard vopov Kad’ Exacroy paiva. 


40. Kal ydp xivSuvebopev éyxareiobar ordoews sept ris orjpepov, 
for indeed we are in danger to be accused of a riot concerning this day. 
éyxa\ew in the previous verse=to accuse, and this meaning should be 
preserved here. ordgcs is the name which the ypappareis hints, by this 
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sentence, that other people will give to the gathering in the theatre. 
He calls it by a gentler term, cverpop7}. 


pyndévos alrlov trdpxovros, there being no cause, i.e. why any con- 
course should have been gathered. 


wept od ov Suvyncdpela drroSotvat Adyov Tis overpodys Traits, and 
as touching it we shall not be able to give account of this concourse. It 
seems clear that rep? ob could not mean (as A.V.) whereby. The inser- 
tion of a second ov, = not, is warranted by much MS. testimony, but it 
is not easy to render, and Westcott and Hort think that there must 
still be some error in the text. The relative of does not grammatically 
accord with any part of the sentence to which it ought to be referred. 
But the rendering given is perhaps the best which can be made of the 
word, and ov as a neuter must be taken to refer to the matter as a 
whole, 


41. drd&voev riy exxAnclay, he dismissed the assembly. -This he 
could do in his official capacity. Probably the last argument which he 
used would have most weight with his audience. If such riotous con- 
duct were reported at Rome it might lead to a curtailment of the 
privileges of their city. 

Chrysostom remarks: otrws foBece rov Ouuov. womwep yap padlws 
éfamrera, ovrw xal pgdlws oBévvuras. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Readings varying from the Tezt. recept. 


1. peratrepWdpevos after OSpuvBow with NBE, and wapaxadécas 
before dowacdpevos with AB. The Vulg. has ‘ vocatis Paulus discipu- 
lis et exhortatus eos valedixit.’ 


4. ImLdtppov after Zeéwatpos with NABDE. Vulg. ‘Sopater Pyrrhi.’ 


7. pov for rov pabyntwor rod with NABDE. Vulg. ‘cum convenis- 
semus. 


8. pew for 7oay with NABDEHLP. Vulg. ‘ eramus.’ 

15. xat pelvavres éy TowyvANly omitted with NABCE. Not repre- 
sented in Vulg. 

16. Kexplke for éxpwe with NABCDE. Vulg. ‘ proposuerat.’ 
o rae before Saxpvwy omitted with NABDE. Not represented 
in Vulg. 

. GAN ovdevds Adyou wotovpar TH vwlav gsaire with 
echo ae. tae : Sod nihil rca tees fanio suiniam wieami 
pretiosiorem quam me.’ 

pera Xapas omitted with SABD. Not represented in Vulg. 
25. ov deov omitted with NABC. Vulg. has ‘ Dei.’ 
26. xalapds ely with NBODE. Vulg. has ‘mundus sum.’ 
27. spiv placed after Geov with NBCD, Vulg. ‘Dei vobis.’ 
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28. «vplov for Geof with ACDE. Vulg. has ‘ Dei.’ 

29. éyd ola with NABCD. Vulg. ‘ego scio.’ 

$2. ddeddol omitted with NABD. Not represented in Vulg. 
wuiy omitted with NABDE. Not represented in Vulg. 


Cu. XX. 1—6. Pav JouRNEYs THROUGH MACEDONIA AND GREECE, AND 
RETURNS AS FAR AS TRoas. 


1. perd & 1d watcacbar tiv OSpufov, and after the uproar was 
ceased. We may suppose some little time to have passed, and public 
feeling to have become calm. Then once more there could be a gather- 
ing of the Christian congregation. 


peraweppapevos 6 Iatdos rods pabyrds, Paul having sent for the 
disciples. Perhaps to some place where he had been staying in pri- 
vate. He would hardly deem it wise to leave Ephesus till he had seen 
the Church in quiet again. 


aowacdpevos nAley wopever Oar els MaxcdSovlav, having taken leave 
of them, departed to go into Macedonia. For domdfoua see below xxi. 
6. Paul sets out to Macedonia in fulfilment of his intention men- 
tioned in xix. 21. We see from 2 Cor. ii. 13 that he went first to 
Troas, expecting to meet Titus there. He did not find him till he 
reached Macedonia, from which country he wrote the second letter to 
Corinth. We may supply what is omitted here by comparing 1 Cor. 
xvi. 17, 2 Cor. i. 16, 17, ii. 12, 13, viii. 18, 19, and we may learn 
something of St Paul’s own feelings during this time from 2 Cor. i, 8, 
iv. 10, 11, x. 10, xii. 7. 

For the seeming redundanoy of verbs, cf. Gen. xii. 5, cal éfyAOocay 
mopevOnvar els yn» Xavaay. 


3. SedOdy Stra pépn exetva, and when he had gone over those parts, 
visiting especially, of course, the Churches of Philippi, Thessalonica 
and Berea, among which St Luke may have been left from the former 
visit, and have laboured to carry on the work which St Paul had ~ 
begun. Some have judged this to be very probable, and that in this 
Macedonian residence St Luke’s Gospel may have been written. It 
was also, as it seems, at this time that St Paul made the journey into 
Illyricum alluded to in Rom. xv. 19. 


Adyp ToAG, with much exhortation. We may form some idea of 
the topics which would be embraced by such exhortation, if we read 
the two Epistles to the Thessalonians which had been written to that 
Church since St Paul’s former visit to Macedonia. The most marked 
language in the first Epistle is against sorrowing immoderately for the 
dead. By the words of St Paul on this subject the Christian congre- 
gation had been much troubled concerning the nearness of the coming 
of the Son of Man, and the second letter is written to bring them to 
a calm and thoughtful mind. The Apostle’s ‘much exhortation’ 
would be an echo of what he had said in his letters, ‘Watch and be 
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sober,’ ‘Abstain from every form of evil,’ ‘Be at peace among your- 
selves.” 

The use of the masculine pronoun avrods after ra pépy is not un- 
exampled.. The people are understood when the land is mentioned. 
See above on viii. 5. 


3. FAGev els rv‘ EAAdSa, he came into Greece. There is nothing 
said of the places which St Paul visited in this journey, but as he was 
always anxious to strengthen any work which he had before begun we 
may feel sure that Athens and Corinth, on this account, as well as for 
their importance as centres of intellectual and commercial life, were 
the places in which he spent the greater part of his three months’ 
stay. In the latter Church especially there were many things to be 
set in order. He had already written to the Corinthians his two 
Epistles. In the first, sent from Ephesus, he had found it necessary 
to rebuke them for the party-spirit in the Church, some calling them- 
selves by the name of Peter, some of Apollos, and some of Paul himself, 
instead of finding true unity in Christ; he had also censured the dis- 
orders in the Eucharistic feast, had given his judgment on a notorious 
offender, and on many topics raised by the difficulties of a Christian 
Church growing up amid heathen surroundings. These matters, and 
the guidance into a right channel of the exercise of those special gifts 
of preaching and speaking with tongues with which God endowed the 
Church in Corinth, would give the Apostle little rest during his brief 
stay, even if he bestowed his whole time on Corinth alone. 


Towjoas Te pyvas Tpels, and when he had spent three months. On 
woéw in this sense, cf. xv. 33, xviii. 23. So also Acta Barnabe 
Apocryph. 7, é\Oeiv év Kimrpy xal rojoa rdv xewpdova. 


yevopéevns eriBovArs x.7.A., and when a plot was laid against him by 
the Jews. The Jews, who had tried to engage Gallio in their matters 
on St Paul’s last visit to Corinth, now take a secret instead of a public 
means of wreaking their vengeance on him. And we may judge that 
St Paul anticipated some trouble from the Judaizing party at Corinth 
by the tone of the latter portion oe chap. ix.) of his second Epistle 
written to them while he was on his way, but detained in Macedonia. 
There were persons in Corinth who spoke slightingly of the Apostle. 
His bodily presence was weak and his speech contemptible. And in 
opposition to the remarks of these opponents, the Epistle concludes 
with an assertion of St Paul’s equality to the chiefest Apostles, a recital 
more full than in any other place of his sufferings for the Gospel, and 
an account of revelations divinely made unto him. It is clear there- 
fore that among those who would be counted as Christians St Paul 
was not everywhere accepted. The Jews under such circumstances 
would have some abettors in their animosity even among the Judso- 
Christians, and seem to have planned some means whereby St Paul 
might be attacked on his sea voyage to Syria. No doubt the intention 
was to kill him. ém:Sovd7 is the word used (ix. 24) when the Jews 
watched the gates of Damascus night and day to kill him. 


péAddovre dvayerdar ele tiv Zuplav, as he was about to set sail for 
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Syria. He had apparently gone so far as to arrange for his passage 
and go on board, and was nearly departed, before he got the warning 
news. For dvdyeo@a: refers to the actual preparation for setting sail. 
Perhaps some heart, among the people to whom the plot was known 
on shore, was moved to give a hint of the great peril at the last 
moment. This is the more probable if we suppose some previous 
communications between the Jews and the Judaizers among the 
Christians. 


éyévero yvopns «.7.X., he determined to return through Macedonia. 
As the scheme for killing him had been meant to be carried out at sea, 
the choice of an overland journey and a prompt departure made the 
forming of a new plan impossible to the conspirators. 

For the genitive after yivoua, cf. Apocal. xi. 15, éyévovro al Bact- 
eta Tod Kupiov nudy. Also édxldos ylveoPar, Plutarch, Phoc. 23. 

The grammar of the whole verse is remarkable for its freedom from 
rule, Beginning with royjoas, we come next to wéAXovrt, and presently 
the construction is once more changed in éyévero yuins. 


4. ovvelrero St aire dxpt rms Aclas, and there accompanied him 

as far as Asia. We find (xxi. 29) that Trophimus went on to Jerusa- 

i and (xxvii, 2) that Aristarchus was with St Paul in the voyage to 
ome. 


couvelrero standing first in the sentence is in the singular to agree 
with the one word to which it comes closest. 


Zdtratpos [lippov, Sopater the son of Pyrrhus. A various reading 
here has Sosipater, a name found also in Rom. xvi. 21. But there is 
no reason why we should connect the two persons. We know nothing 
of Sopater beyond the mention of him in this verse, though the name 
occurs, with those of Gaius and Secundus, as that of one of the 
Politarchs of Thessalonica on an arch still existing in the modern 
Saloniki. See xvii. 6. 


@cocadovixdwoy 82 “Aplorapyos kal LexovvSos, and of the Thessa- 
lonians Aristarchus and Secundus, Aristarchus has been before men- 
tioned (xix. 29), and in the Epistles written during the Roman 
imprisonment to Philemon (24) he is one of those who sends greeting, 
and also to the Colossians (iv. 10), in which place the Apostle calls him 
his fellow-prisoner, shewing that he shared in a great degree the whole 
hardships of St Paul’s life at Rome. Secundus is only mentioned 
here. With this name we may compare Tertius and Quartus (Rom. 
xvi, 22, 23). It has been conjectured that all these persons belonged 
to the freedman, or slave, class and had therefore no family names, 

Tdtos AepBaios nal Tipd@eos, Gaius of Derbe and Timothy. As 
Timothy was probably of Lystra, these men may have been friends 
from an early period, and the former may have been a convert at the 
same time as the latter. We only know of him from this verse, and 
he has no connexion with any other Gaius named in the New Testa- 
ment, 

"Acravol St Tuxixds xal Tpdodipos, and of Asia, Tychicus and 
Trophimus. Of the former of these we have mention several times. 
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In Eph, vi. 21, he is called a beloved brother and faithful minister, and 
St Paul states that he is about to send him to Ephesus. To the Colos- 
sians (iv. 7) he writes, ‘All my state shall Tychicus declare unto you.’ 
From both which notices we see that Tychicus was with St Paul in 
his first Roman imprisonment. He was also at hand when the Apo- 
stle wrote to Titus (Tit. iii, 12), and also had been with St Paul in the 
later imprisonment, when the Second Epistle to Timothy was written 
OE 12), and had again been sent to Ephesus. Perhaps Tychicus like 

rophimus was by birth an Ephesian. Trophimus also continued 
much with St Paul, for we read (2 Tim. iv. 20) that the Apostle at that 
time had left him detained by sickness at Miletus. 


5. ovror 8 mpoeAOovres x.7.A., but these had gone before and were 
waiting for us at Troas. What the writer wants to point out is that 
these men before-mentioned did not stop like St Paul at Philippi, nor 
indeed tarry at all in Macedonia. As in this verse the change of pro- 
noun indicates that the writer of the narrative again becomes a fellow- 
traveller with St Paul, we may presume, as has before been said, that 
he had been left here by the Apostle, who now separated himself for a 
brief time from his companions that he might pick up St Luke. 


6. perd tds hpepas rev dLipeyv, after the days of unleavened bread. 
Another reason why St Paul tarried at Philippi seems to have been 
because of the Jewish feast. As there could be no sacrifice of the Pass- 
over out of Jerusalem, the Apostle would feel no difficulty about 
remaining at any other form of the feast, and we know how loth he was 
to sever himself from his people in all things which he might lawfully 
share with them. 

els TpwdSa dxpe ipepmv wévre, to Troas after five days. Troas 
could i be without much interest both to St Paul ani Lake and 
Timothy, for at least these three had been here together, on that for- 
mer visit when they were called over to Macedonia by a vision. Aris- 
tarchus and Secundus represented in part the fruits which God had 
granted to their work. 

dxpe represents the terminus ad quem, the final point of time which 
hiade up the sum of the journey. They went on until the time had 
reached five days. 


7—12. Pav PREACHES aT TRoAS. EUTYCHUS IS RESTORED 
to Lirs. 

7. dy & ry pia tov caBBdtoyv, and upon the first day of the week, 
which had now, in memory of the Resurrection, begun to be observed 
as a holy day by Christians. In an Epistle written before this visit to 
Troas (1 Cor. xvi. 2) the day is appointed by St Paul as the special 
time when the Christian alms should be laid aside. 

For the phrase 7 ula réy caBBdrwy, which has come from the use of 
the Hebrew cardinal “IMS = one, for the ordinal, cf. Matth. xxvii. 1; 
Mark xvi. 2; Luke xxiv. 1, &o. Also LXX. Genesis i. 5 xal éyévero 
éomépa kal éyévero wpul, yyépa yla, and Exod. xl. 2 é» Hepa pg rob 
/nvos. ; 
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ouvny hpov «.7.A., when we were gathered together to break 
bread. Where a Christian congregation was established the first 
and most natural religtous service was the communion of the body 
and blood of Christ. 


& TlatAos SteAéyero atrots, Paul discoursed with them. The meeting 
was one where reasoning and conversation were used to solve doubts 
and clear away difficulties which might be in the minds of the Chris- 
tians at Troas. For we can perceive that there was a Church esta- 
blished here. Indeed wherever St Paul came he was enabled to leave 
that mark of his visit behind him. It is true the meeting was only 
still in an upper chamber, but the ‘many lights’ shews that it was 
not a mere gathering of one or two with the Apostle and his friends, 
but a settled Christian congregation. 


pedXov drévar rH drravprov, intending to depart on the morrow. They 
had met first for an evening service, but the consolation of Christian 
intercourse and the additional zeal infused into the Church by the 
Apostle’s visit caused the irregular conversational meeting to be pro- 
tracted beyond the intended time. As the Jewish mode of reckoning 
would probably be retained, the meeting would be on what we now 
call Saturday evening. This would be the beginning of the first day 
a or week, If this be so, St Paul did not hesitate to travel on 

unday. 


8. dv ro Srepoy, in the u room. Our thoughts go back to the 
upper room in Jerusalem where (Acts i. 18) the first preachers of 
Christianity waited for the promised gift of the Holy Ghost. 


od Fpev ouvnypévor, where we were gathered together. The first 
person as in the previous verse. 


9. Kabe{épevos 5é...ért rijs Oup(Sos, and there was sitting in the win- 
dow. The window in that climate was only an opening in the wall, 
and not as in our country provided with a framework, the bars of 
which would have prevented the accident which is here described. The 
young man was sitting upon (é) the sill of the opening. 

Kkaradepdpevos tarvm Balet, borne down with deep sleep. He is not 
represented as a careless hearer. But the hour was late, and he was 
young, and could resist sleep no longer. Here the verb is constructed 
with the dative, in the next line with dé and a genitive. It would be 
hard to make a distinction between the two. 


Svadeyopévov rou [lavAov ert mictov, and as Paul discoursed yet 
longer. émi mdetov refers either to the expectation of this youthful 
hearer or to his exhausted powers. Longer than he expected or longer 
than he could keep awake. 

trevev dd rot tpirtéyou Kato Kal p0n vexpds, he fell down from 
the third storey and was taken up dead. The latticework with which 
such windows were closed in the East would be set wide open to admit 
the cool air into the crowded room. The lad fell out, and down to 
the floor of the court-yard. There has been much debate whether the 
restoration of Eutychus was meant to be described as miraculous; 
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whether, that is, ‘dead’ may not be taken for ‘in a swoon like death.’ 
But St Luke’s expression (ver. 12) ‘They brought him alive’ seems to 
leave no room for question. That life was gone by reason of the fall 
and was restored by the prayer of the Apostle is the natural reading 
of the story, which has all the vividness that marks the narrative of 
an eyewitness. 


10. KataBds St 5 ITlatdos éréwerey aire, and Paul went down and 
fell on him. The access to Eastern houses was by a staircase on the 
outside, so that the way down would be at hand. The action of the 
Apostle recalls that of Elijah (1 Kings xvii. 21) and of Elisha (2 Kings 
iv. 34). No doubt the Apostle, like the Old Testament prophets, 
accompanied his action with a cry unto the Lord. 


kal ouprepraBev, and embracing him. The word is classical but 
is only found here in N.T. 

As he clasped the child in his arms, Paul would feel the returning 
motion, and know that his prayer was heard. The boy seems to have 
been left to the care of some members (perhaps women) of the con- 

-gregation, who tended him till the service was over. 


pr) GopuBetobe, trouble not yourselves, i.e. don’t make any tumult or 
distress yourselves. 


11. dvaBds 8é, and when he was gone up. The Apostle’s calmness, 
as well as his words, was not without effect on the congregation. He 
Set to the upper room, and the unfinished act of worship is com- 
p e eo ' 


Kal KAdoas tév dprov, and had broken the bread, i.e. the bread of 
the Eucharistic service. The sermén came first (verse 9) and then 
the Lord’s Supper. 


Kal yevodpevos, and eaten, i.e. partaken of the more substantial 
meal of the ‘Agapd.’ This.in the early Church followed after the 
Communion. 


é txavév re dprrdsjous, and had talked with them a long while. 
éurkéw Means the ing of friendly intercourse. The previous dis- 
course had been on more solemn subjects; the spread of Christ’s king- 
dom and the part which each of them might take in helping it forward. 

For é¢’ ixavdy cf. 2 Mace. viii. 25 cuvdiuhtavres 5¢ avrovds éd’ ixavdry 
avéd\ucapy. 


12. fyayov 88 rév watSa favra, and they brought the lad alive. It 
would seem as though those who had had the care of him brought 
him, before the congregation broke up, perhaps even before the Apo- 
stle’s departure, back again into the upper room. 


18—16. Pav Gors on Foor to Assos, THEN BY SEA TO M1LETUS. 

13. pets 82 awpoedOdvres esi +d aAotov, but we going before to the 
ship. St Luke now describes what he and the rest, without St Paul, 
did next. They started from Troas before St Paul’s departure, and 
coasted along while the Apostle went by land. 


23—2 
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dvr érl miv “Accoyv, and set sail for Assos. avdyew is the 
sane ce i) to sea.’ Assos was in Mysia, on the north shore 
of the gulf of Adramyttium. Opposite and about seven miles out at 
sea, lay the island of Lesbos. There was a Roman road from Troas 
passing through Assos. So while the ship went round the cape Lectum, 
the Apostle was able to come by land and be taken on board by his 
companions. 


otras yap Starera tv, for so he had arranged. This is used as 
a middle perfect, and intimates the personal provision of the Apostle. 
This is also emphasized by the avrés in the next clause.. 


aleve, to go by land. refevw when opposed to a journey by sea 
need not necessarily signify a pedestrian journey, and it seems better 
not to press that meaning here. For although the distance between 
Troas and Assos is only 20 miles, yet after the labours and excitement 
of the past night, a walk of that length would scarcely have been con- 
templated by the Apostle, when his companions in the ship already 
had the start of him, Many reasons have been suggested why St Paul 
separated for a few hours from his friends: that he wished for solitude: 
that he would not be at sea one moment before he could help it: that 
there was some Christian duty which he could perform on the way: 
or for his health’s sake, The historian, who probably knew, has not 
told us, and conjectures in such a case are valueless. 


14. es Mirvarvny, to Mitylene. The voyage was & coasting voyage, 
the nights being each spent in some harbour. Mitylene was the 
capital of Lesbos, to which place they went from Assos, probably be- 
cause it had a better anchorage. There could have been little time 
for anything on St Paul’s land journey like meeting Christian friends, 
since the vessel left Troas in the morning, and by an indirect course 
came to Mitylene before nightfall, 


15. ry émotiecy KatrynyTi dvruxpus X(ov, on the following day 
we came over against Chios. The island of Chios is about five miles 
distant from the mainland. It was in the shelter of the roadstead 
that the Apostle and his companions passed the night in their vessel. 


fj 58 érépg wapeBaropey els Zdpov, and the next day we touched 
at Samos. "or mapaBddX\ew in this technical sense cf. Joseph. Ané. 
xvi, 6. 4 ’Ayplamas 52 els Tlorté\ous wapaBaduv. 

The island of Samos lies off that part of the coast of Asia Minor 
where the ancient Ionia joined on to Caria. It has been famous both 
in ancient Greek and modern European history. See Dict. of Greek 
and Rom. Geog. 8. v. 

In the Text. recept. we find here xal pelvayres év TowyvdAXNly. But 
in the oldest MSS. there is no trace of these words. How they came 
to be inserted it is not easy to say. Trogyllium lay on the mainland 
opposite Samos, at the termination of the ridge of Mycale. It may 
be that some annotator noticed that the previous verb rapaBdd)ew 
only implied the touching at Samos. If he knew the locality it is 
possible that on his margin he suggested Trogyllium as the night’s 
halting-place, of which the historian had made no mention. But it 
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is more difficult still to understand how if they had formed part 
of the original text they should be wanting in the earliest of all our 
authorities. ; 

7] St exopévyg «.7.0., and on the day after we came to Miletus. 
Miletus had been a most famous sea-port in the earlier Greek history, 
but in the days of St Paul its fame was eclipsed by Ephesus. It lay 
on the coast of Caria, some 20 or 30 miles distant by land southward 
from the city of Ephesus, and one day’s sail from Trogyllium. The 
site of the town is now some distance from the sea, and was not close 
to it in the Apostle’s time, as we shall see below (verse 38). 


16. Kexplke ydp 6 IlatAos, for Paul had determined, In the midst 
of a large Christian congregation, such as we know to have existed by 
this time in Ephesus, there would have arisen many causes of delay 
which the Apostle in this rapid journey desired to avoid. Perhaps 
too there might have been some hostility roused against him, and 
either from a wish not to awaken this, or from fear lest the allaying 
of it should consume time, he resolved to send for the heads of the 
Church to confer with him at Miletus. 

Saras pr) yevnrar avTS xpovorpiBiycas tv ry Acla, that he might not 
have open time in sia. ef Paul felt that he could not go to 
Ephesus and leave again in a day or two. 

xpovorp.Béw is nowhere else in N. T. or LXX. and very rarely in any 
Greek authors, though xpovoy rplBew is common enough. See however 
Aristot. Rhet. m1. 3. 

Yomwevdev yap, for he was hastening. The verb expresses the whole 
character of his journey, and we can only conclude that there was 
some difficulty in finding a vessel at Troas, or he would not have 
stayed there so long as he did, and not have given a day to Ephesus, 
which he felt he was hardly likely to see again. 


v av THs Llevryxoorys, the day of Pentecost. Pentecost at 
J awe ant hava heoatie & Ohristian as well as a Jewish festival. 
There would be at such a time an opportunity for the Apostle to meet 
the more prominent members of the Christian body, and, while bring-. 
ing his contributions from the Churches which he had founded, he 
would gladden them with the news of what God had enabled him 
to do. 


17—38. PavuL SENDS FOR THE ELDERS FROM EPHESUS, GIVES THEM 
HIS PARTING OHARGE, AND LEAVES MILETUS. 


17. dard 8 rhs Midtrov, and from Miletus. At Miletus the 
Apostle and his party must have tatried more than one day. It 
would take quite that time to send his messenger and summon those 
whom he wished to see. If they came to him on the next day, that 
would be consumed in their conference and leavetaking, and the 
voyage could hardly be begun again till the third day at the earliest. 

exadécato, he summoned to him. This verb, found in N. T. only 
in the Acts (vii. 14, x. 32, xxiv. 25), is used of very earnest or 
authoritative invitation. 
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rTovs xperPuré ns éxxAnolas, the elders of the Church. These 
might gett lh In verse 28 however they are named 
érloxoro, i.e. ‘bishops.’ It is well established that the titles rpec- 
Bérepos and éxlexomos were in the early ages of the Church synonymous. 

It is curious to notice in connexion with the history of these words 
that in the recently discovered ‘Teaching of the Twelve Apostles’ 
there is no mention anywhere made of rpecBvrepot, 


18, elev avrots, he said to them. This is the only speech recorded 
in the Acts of the Apostles which we can be sure that the writer heard 
St Paul make. This is probably the reason why we have it somewhat 
in detail, and why it is so marked, as we shall see it is, with expressions 
that are to be found in the Apostle’s letters. While giving other 
speeches in abstract St Luke employs his own diction or that of some 
who were his authorities. 


tpets drloeracte, ye yourselves know. The pronoun is expressed 
emphatically, and should be represented. Had St Luke been giving 
the speech in substance, his Greek training would have made him 
commence, as he so often does, “Avdpes ddeAgol. That he has not done 
so in the speech which he gathered from St Paul’s own lips is an 
evidence of a faithful reporter. 


dd wperyns tpépas dd’ fs, from the first day that. The repetition 
of the preposition in the relative clause is not common, The more 
usual form is either to omit the second preposition or to write ag’ 7s 
nuepas, but when wpwrns was to be used this was not very practicable. 
We cri understand xuépas with the relative to make the grammar 
complete. 


éréBny els tiv ’Aolay, I set foot in Asia. The Apostle is appealing 
not only to what he had done in Ephesus itself, but to what they had 
heard of his labours elsewhere in Asia. Ephesus was no doubt the 
greatest centre of Christian life in Proconsular Asia, and all that was 
done elsewhere would be reported there, and the lesser Churches would 
seek for intercommunion with a Church in which they could learn so 
much of what St Paul had taught. 


mis peO’ Upov rév mavra xpévov tyevopny, after what manner I was 
with you all the time, i.e. all the time which I spent with you. The 
Apostle calls to their remembrance how he had borne himself during 
all the period of his ministry in Asia. 

19. Sovrtebov treo (p pera waons Tawa poo s, serving the 
Lord with all humility. of tind. The verb pig ned ie when we 
remember how often St Paul calls himself in his Epistles dov\os’Inoov 
Xpioroi. Cf. Rom.i.1; Phil.i. 1; Tit, i. 1. 

kal Saxpvov, and tears. The rodddy of the Text. recept. is a com- 
ment derived from the statement in verse 31 below. In 2 Cor. ii. 4 
St Paul uses dd wrod\\Gv Saxpiwr. 


Kal rapacpéy Tov oupBdvrwv por éy rats ériBovAats Trav ’lovSalov, 
and with trials that befell me by the plots of the Jews. We could only 
see in the account of the tumult at Ephesus some indications how 
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anxious the Jewish population were to make it plain that they had no 
sympathy with the Apostle who was so obnoxious to the Gentiles. 
Here we have an express declaration made before those who knew all 
the circumstances that plots had been laid against Paul’s life by the 
Jews. It did not fall in with St Luke’s purpose to tell us of them, 
but he manifestly knew about them, for he feels no difficulty in re- 
cording the Apostle’s own mention of them here, nor has he a thought 
that his narrative will be held for other than true, though men may 
point out here an allusion to events of which he had made no mention 
before. We cannot too often bear in mind that the book is not meant 
for a history of either one or other Apostle, but as a record of how the 
course of the Gospel was guided according to Christ’s injunction, 
‘beginning at Jerusalem’ and ending when an Apostle had proclaimed 
Christ in the Imperial capital. 


20. ds ovStv trecraddpyny tov cupdepsyrov Tod py dvayyedAat 
tpiv, how that I shrank not from declaring unto you anything that was 
profitable. For the form of the sentence, cf. verse 27 below. vo- 
oré\d\w is applied to the wrapping up of anything to keep it out of 
sight or to stow it away. For example, it is applied to the ‘furling’ of 
sails. Hence it has the metaphorical sense of ‘cloaking’ what ought 
to be spoken out. St Paul had never from any cause done this. 
What he means by ra cundépowra we may gather from his own words, 
1 Cor, x. 33, 7d [oupdépov] ray mod\d\Gy Wa cwOwor. The message, 
which pointed men to the way of salvation would at times be couched 
in terms of rebuke and reproval, and would not always be pleasant to 
reat however necessary. From none of this had the Apostle 
8 ; 


Kal SiSdfar dpas Snpoolg Kal car’ olkovs, and from teaching you 
publicly and from house to house. Here we are afforded another 
glimpse into the zealous character of St Paul’s work. It was not 
only in the school of Tyrannus that he waited for and taught those 
who came to hear, but he also went about among the people, seeking 
to impress any who would listen. 


= Pi st a testifying, i.e. proclaiming to them their 
n Or. 

Here Chrysostom says: ovx wpces vuas, dryol, pdvov, dd\Ad Kal wpds 
"E\Anvas. évravba 4 wappnola. Kal Ore kay pnddy wpedwpev Ayer Set. 
- yap Stapapripacba rotrs éorw, Stay mwpos rovs py mpooéxovras 

“y weer. 


22. Kal vow Sod SeSepévos yd x.1.A., and now, behold, I go bound in 
the spirit unto Jerusalem. In these words the Apostle refers to his 
own spirit, the constraint which in his own mind was laid upon him. 
Some therefore to make this plain would render ‘in my spirit.’ The 
verb implies that he felt there was no freeing himself from the impulse 
to go, but it has no such sense as that he already regards himself as a 
prisoner, that he will be seized and deprived of his liberty when he 
arrives at Jerusalem. 
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pr] dBc, not knowing. Hence we see that the Holy Ghost had not 
given to the Apostle more than a general sense that in all places he 
would be called on to suffer for Christ. 

23. wAtjy Ste...Stapapriperal pou, save that the Holy Ghost witnesseth 
unto me in every Bak The Holy Ghost had called him to the work 
(xiii. 2) and moved the disciples (xxi. 4) and Agabus (xxi. 11) to warn 
him of the sufferings which were at hand. We may suppose too that 
such warnings came more frequently than St Luke has recorded them. 

kal OAlwes, bonds and afflictions. The two nouns are combined 
in Phil. i. 16 OAlyw émigpépery Trois Seopots pov, where the sense is most 
probably ‘to add mental grief to my bodily suffering in prison.’ Such 
‘afflictions’ are harder to bear than any ‘ bonds.’ 

24. dAN ovdevds Adyou qorotpar tiv Wuxiy tiyslay Guavre, but I 
hold not my life of any account as dear unto myself. This is the best 
rendering possible of the text for which there is most support. But it 


is a very feeble expression, and unlike the words of St Paul. In a 


very clear paper on the verse Dr Field has shewn that there is probably 
some omission before ‘dear unto myself’ of the same character, though 
not exactly the same, as what is supplied in the A.V., and that the 
reading of &, B, and OC, which the R.V. has tried to give in English, 
arose after the words, of which he suggests the loss, had fallen away 
from some very early exemplar. The literal English of Dr Field’s 
suggestion would be ‘ Neither make I account of anything, nor think 
my life dear unto myself.’ 


ds TeAccoras, in order to complete, i.e. I leave everything else out of 
consideration, so as to finish my course. This is the solitary instance 
in N.T. of a final ws followed by the infinitive. Cf. 3 Mace. i. 2, 
Ocddoros 5¢...dcexouloOn vixtrwp émt trav rob Urodenalov cxyviy, as pdbvos 
xrewvat avrép. 


tov Spdpov pov, my course. The figure of the Christian life as a 
race is common enough in St Paul’s language ie xi, 25). The 
Apostle signifies by his words that the race will last as long as life 
endures, and that he must not faint in the middle, whatever suffering 
may be in store. 


Kal tiv Staxovlay aw EaBov, and the ministry which I received. 
The Apostle refers to the commission which he received at his 
conversion. The work and the sufferings are both foretold to Ananias 
from the first (Acts ix. 15, 16), and St Paul speaks of this ministry or 
service by the same word as here in 1 Tim. i. 12, ‘I thank Him that 
enabled me, even Christ Jesus our Lord, for that He counted me faith- 
ful, appointing me to His service’ (@éuevos els Staxoviay). 


Stapapripacbas rd edayyé&Avov ris xdptros Tov Oeod, to testify the 
gospel of the grace of God. To bear witness to men of the good news 
that God is willing to be gracious. In the context of the passage just 
quoted (1 Tim. i. 14) St Paul shews how fit a person he was to bear 
such testimony. He had been a blasphemer, a persecutor and injurious, 
but had obtained mercy...and to him the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ abounded exceedingly. 
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25. ovxére SerOe x.7.X., ye all shall no more see. We cannot be 
sure that the Apostle never again came to Ephesus. For we learn 
from Philemon 22 that, toward the close of his imprisonment at Rome, 
he had hopes and the intention of visiting Philemon, who was at 
Colosss, and we can hardly think that if he went to Colosse he would 
fail on the way to stay at Ephesus. Some have therefore been 
inclined to lay a great stress on the word wdvres in this clause, as 
though the Apostle only meant that they were sure some of them to 
be dead before he paid their city another visit. It seems better to 
take the words as the conviction of the Apostle’s mind at the moment. 
He was impressed with the belief that he would never come back. We 
have seen, however, just above that the Spirit did not give him definite 
knowledge of what would befall him in every place. And the sense 
that he was to be seized and imprisoned might make him sufficiently 
alive to the chances of his martyrdom for Christ to warrant the words 
which he here uses. 


dy ols SipAGov Kynpioccwv miv Bactrelav, among whom I went about 
preaching the kingdom. Though speaking to the Ephesians only, the 
memory of the Apostle recalls those missionary visits throughout Pro- 
consular Asia which we may feel sure that he made during his ‘three 
years’ residence at Ephesus.’ 

For the use of BacrAela alone as equivalent to 7 BacWela rot Oeod, cf. 
Matth. iv. 23, ix. 35, &. 


26. 80 b u ipty, wherefore I take you to record. St Paul 
testifies atio hie hearers: but he also challenges them to confirm or 
refute what he says. 


vy TH ovfpepoy tpépa, this day. For this redundant expression, cf. 
LXX. Joshua dln 29; 1 Sam. xxvi. 21; Jerem. i. 18, &c. Joseph. 
Ant. x11. 2. 8. 


Srv kalapds alut amd rod alparos wavrey, that I am pure from the 
blood of all men. St Paul looks upon himself as one like the watch- 
men of the house of Israel (Ezek, xxxiii. 8) to each of whom God says, 
if he warn not the wicked from his way, ‘his blood will I require at 
thine hand.’ 

For the phrase xafapos dwo of. Tobit iii, 14, cadapa elur do waons 
duaprlas. 


27. od yap trevradduny «.7.X., for I shrank not from declaring, &o. 
See above on verse 20. 

By raoa 7 Bovdn Tov Oeod is meant the whole plan of salvation, what 
God offers and what he asks from men. This includes ‘repentance 
and faith’ (verse 20) as well as the ‘grace and mercy’ (verse 24). 


28. wpoméyxere éavrots, take heed to yourselves. On the construc- 
tion see on chap. v. 35, viii. 6. The Apostle now resigns into their 
hands a charge which before had been his own, and the form of his 
language would remind them that the discharge of their duty after his 
example would be the means of saving both themselves and those over 
whom they were placed. 
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Kal wayrl T@ wowpvle, and to all the flock. The Apostle commits to 
them, as Christ had at first done to St Peter, the charge to feed both 
lambs and sheep. This must bein the name and with the word of the 

‘Good Shepherd’ Himself. 


érrxémrovs, overseers. Above they are called wrpecBirepo (verse 17), 
and here the R.V. renders ‘bishops.’ We have no information how 
these ‘elders’ had been chosen or appointed, but we can see from 
this verse that there had been some solemn setting apart of the men 
for their office. The Church, as in xiii. 2, had recognised some indica- 
tion that they were to be placed over the Church. By reminding them 
from whence their appointment came, St Paul would enforce on them 
the solemnity of their position. Though they be ‘in the flock’ they 
are not as others, more has been given unto them, and so more will 
be required. Of. ‘Teaching of the Twelve Apostles’ § 15. : 


woualvay thy éxxAnolav rot kuplov, to feed the Church of the Lord 
Perhaps no text in the N. T. has been so much discussed as this 
Many ancient authorities read Geov instead of xuplov, and this has been 
claimed as a direct testimony to the Divinity of our Lord. That 
doctrine does not stand or fall by this verse. The whole subject has 
been discussed fully by the late Dr Ezra Abbott of Harvard University 
who decides in favour of xuplov (see Bibliotheca Sacra for 1876). 
Westcott and Hort on the contrary think @eoi’ assuredly genuine. 
One difficulty which arises if @eov be read is that from what follows 
there must be implied the use of some phrase like ‘the blood of God’ 
which is only found in the Epistles of Ignatius, and is unlike N. T. 
language. Some have found support for @eov in the peculiar colloca- 
tion of the words which follow, dca rov afuaros rou lélov. Some special 
force is thought to lie in (tov thus placed, and that it must be taken 
in the sense of ‘through the blood that was His own,’ i.e. because 
it was His Son’s. Another suggestion which would make all easy, is 
that after rov ldlov the word viov fell out in very early times anterior 
to all our MSS. Lachmann, Tischendorf and Tregelles declare in 
favour of xvuplov. 


iv wepveroujoaro, which He purchased. The verb conveys the idea 
of ans anything peculiarly one’s own. 


oo mV ae pov, after my departing. This noun is only 
found N. In classical Greek it most frequently means 
‘ arrival,’ bakin not on But as the person who arrives at one place 
must have departed from some other, it is only a change in the point 
of view. Here there is no doubt of its meaning. It does not refer to 
St Paul’s death, but to his departure from Asia, with the thought that 
he should return no more. 


Aino Bapets, grievous wolves. The Apostle seems first to refer 
to false teachers who should come in from without. He must have 
been familiar with the dangers to which the Ephesian Church was ex- 
posed, and we know from his Epistles how much harm had already 
been inflicted on the Christian Church by the Judaizers and Gnostics. 
Even when writing to so undisturbed a Church as that in Philippi, we 
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find the Apostle giving warning against both kinds of error. And if 
we turn to those early parts of the Apocalypse in which the condition 
of the Churches of Asia is described, we can read of a crop of errors the 
sowers of which St Paul may have had in his mind as he spake at 
Miletus. ‘Nicolaitans,’ ‘those who say they are Jews and are not, 
but are a synagogue of Satan,’ ‘those that hold the teaching of 
Balaam,’ ‘ the woman Jezebel, which calleth herself a prophetess,’ all 
these could not have risen in a moment, but must have given indica- 
tions of their existence long before they became so prominent as they 
were when St John wrote. He must have read the New Testament 
with little appreciation who speaks of the words here ascribed to St 
Paul as & ‘prophecy after the event’ made by the writer of the Acts 
in the second century. Cf. ‘Teaching of the Twelve Apostles’ § 16. 


30. Kal dg vpov attav, and from among your own selves. This 
gives an idea of the greater nearness of the apostasy which the Apostle 
predicts. Not some who may come of those to whom he speaks, but 
even out of the present existing Christian body. We know from St 
Paul’s own experience that he learnt (and no doubt had learnt this 
long before he wrote to Timothy) how out of the professedly Christian 
body some would go back like Demas (2 Tim. iv. 10) through love of 
this world’s good things, and some would err concerning the truth, 
like Hymenszus and Philetus, and that their word would eat like a 
canker, and they would overthrow the faith of some. These are the 
speakers of perverse things, such as would twist even the Apostle’s own 
words into a wrong sense. 


Tov dmroomay Tovs palyrds drlow éavray, to draw away the disciples 
after them, i.e. to pervert the other members of the Christian body. It 
is not that these men will desire and endeavour to gain disciples, but 
they will do their best, after their own falling-away, to drag others 
likewise from the true faith. This is expressed also by the verb which 
implies the tearing away from that to which they are already attached, 
and this more literal translation of the verb expresses the labour and 
exertion which these false teachers will spend to achieve their object. 

On the genitival infinitive rov droorgy cf. iii. 2 note, and for an 
exact parallel to the instance in this verse, see 2 Chron. xx, 23 avécrn- 
cay els GAAnAOous Tov eEodoOpevO7Avas. 

81. &d jerrverstre therefore watch. And the sort of watching indi- 
cated is t unsleeping alertness which can never be taken by 
surprise. 

vevovres K.T.A., remembering that by the space of three years. 
St Paul enforces watchfulness by appealin _ to his own erage: Be 
ye watchful, bearing in mind that 1 was so night and day while I 
laboured among you. The three years may be a speaking in round 
numbers, but it cannot have been a much less time that St Paul 
spent in Ephesus. See notes on xix. 8, 10. 


otk éravoedpny perd Saxpieoy vouvlerdv x.7.4., I ceased not to ad- 
monish every one with tears. We know from his appeal to the Corin. 
thians (2 Cor. xi. 29) and from other places, how sympathetic St Paul 
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was in all that concerned his flock, ‘ Who is weak, and I am not weak ? 
who is offended, and I burn not?’ And if for weakness and offences, 
how much more in a city like Ephesus where idolatry was rampant 
everywhere! We need not confine the ‘every one’ to the presbyters ; 
St Paul’s labour was spent on the whole Ephesian Church. 


82. Kal rd viv wapariOepar ipds, and now I commend you. It is as 
if he said : I am to leave you, but I leave you to the care of One who will 
help you as He has helped me, and who will not leave you. 46 Aéyos 
rys xdptros a’rod means the gracious promises of the Gospel, such as 
those which Christ gave to His disciples when He foretold the mission 
of the Comforter (John xvi. 7—12), and which the Christian preachers 
might repeat as His words to the converts who believed on His name. 


t® Suvapévy, which is able. This must be referred to Gey, and not 
to A intervening explanatory clause. It is God who can build up His 
people and give them their heavenly inheritance. 


wiv kAnpovoplay, the inheritance, that to which, by becoming sons 
of God through Christ, you are made heirs. The figure is taken from 
the apportionment of the promised land among the Israelites. The 
share of each of God’s servants in the heavenly Canaan is to be 
regarded as definitely as were the possessions of the chosen people in 
the earthly Canaan. 


é&y rots ayacpévoig waco, among all them which are sanctified. 
More literally ‘ which have been sanctified.’ But just as the Apostle 
uses ‘ saints’ frequently in his Epistles to mean those who have been 
called to be such, so here his words do not indicate that those of whom 
he speaks have attained the perfection of holiness. When they reach 
their inheritance, then they will have been perfected in Christ. 

83. tpariocpov, apparel. In which Oriental wealth largely con- 
sisted. Hence Naaman brings ‘changes of raiment’ as well as money 
among the rewards which he expects to give for his cure (2 Kings v. 5), 
and the value attached to changes of raiment may be noticed in many 
other parts of the Scripture history. Cf. Gen. xxiv. 53, xlv. 22; 
2 Kings vii. 8, &c. Of. ‘Teaching of the Twelve Apostles’ § 13. 


tpariopos is frequent in the LXX. Cf. 1 Sam. xxvii. 9; 1 Kings 
xxii. 30; and in 1 Macc. xi. 24 we find AaBuy dpyipiov cat xpvolov Kat 
inariopov éropev0n wpds rév Baoidéa, where there are put together the 
three classes of Eastern riches exactly as in this verse. 


$4. avrol ywooxere, ye yourselves know. The working in company 
with Aquila and Priscilla, which the Apostle began in Corinth, was 
probably continued when they came together to Ephesus, and so the 
Apostle’s trade and his steady pursuit of it would be well known to 
many of the listeners. It has been suggested that he was a partner 
in trade-matters with Philemon during this residence at Ephesus. 
Cf. Philemon 17. 


Tots ovow per enod, to them that were with me. We cannot deter- 
mine under what circumstances the Apostle felt himself called upon 
to minister by his hand-labour to the support of his companions. 
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We may be sure however that the necessity was there, and that St 
Paul, working himself, did not countenance indolence in others. And 
when we read of Timothy’s ‘often infirmities’ (1 Tim. v. 23) we may 
conjecture that there were those aniong the companions of St Paul 
who were less able to work with the hands than the Apostle himself. 


al xetpes abra:, these hands. No doubt, he held them forth, and 
they bore marks that not only while at Ephesus, but since that time 
they had laboured for the means of living. 


85. mdvra trata ipty, in all things I gave you an example. Cf. 
Jobn xiii. 15, ba ldevypa yap Edwxa vuiv. 


&ru obras Komuovras, how that thus labouring, ic. as I myself 
laboured and you beheld and knew. The verb implies ‘wearying toil.’ 
He had spared for no fatigue. He speaks of this toil (2 Cor. xi. 27) 
év xowy kal pox0y. 


Set dvrrapBdver Oar trav doevoivrwy, ye ought to help the weak. 
By dodevoivres does St Paul here mean those standing in need of 
material or moral help? Grimm (s. v.) takes it for the poor, those 
who are in want from any cause, as those must have been who could 
not support themselves, and whose wants the Apostle supplied by his 
own labour. Yet this is a very rare sense, as he admits, for the verb 
to have, and ‘feebleness’ of faith and trust is much the more common 
meaning. And that sense suits well here. If among new converts 
large demands should be made for the support of those who minister, 
they who are weak in the faith as yet may be offended thereby, and 
becoming suspicious, regard the preacher’s office as a source of tem- 
poral gain. An example like St Paul’s would remove the scruples of 
such men, and when they became more grounded in the faith, these 
matters would trouble them no more. For the use of doers and 
doGevéw in the sense of moral, rather than physical, weakness, cf. Job 
iv. 3, 4; Is. vii. 4; 1 Mace. xi. 49. 


sav ASyov Tov Kuplov "Inood, the words of the Lord Jesus. St Paul 
appeals to these words as though the saying was well-known, and as 
we notice this, we cannot but wonder at the scanty number of the 
words which have been handed down as ‘words of Jesus’ beyond what 
we find in the Gospel. This is the only one in the New Testament, 
and from all the rest of the Christian literature we cannot gather more 
than a score of sentences beside. See Westcott, Introd. to Study of the 
Gospels, pp. 428 seqq. 


ért abrds elrev, how He himself said. The emphatic pronoun should 
not be overlooked. 


paxdpuby do-riy paddov SiSévae Ff AapBdver, it is more blessed to give 
than to receive. In support of what has just been said about strength- 
ening the feeble in faith, these words seem as readily applicable to 
that view of the Apostle’s meaning, as to the sense of ‘poverty.’ What 
would be given in this special case would be spiritual strength and 
trust; what is referred to in \as:Gdyew is the temporal support of the 
preacher, which St Paul :tfrained from claiming. We cannot dovbt 
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that he felt how much more blessed it was to win one waverer to 
Christ than it would have been to be spared his toils at tent-making 
by the contributions of his converts. 

36. Gels rd yévara, having knelt down. The kneeling posture 
marks the special character and solemnity of the prayer. We find the 
Apostle doing the same in his parting from the brethren at Tyre (xxi. 
5). On the usual custom of standing in prayer, of. Mark xi. 25 and 

e account of the Pharisee and publican (Luke xviii, 11—13). It has 
often been noticed that the historian, who gives the speech with un- 
usual fulness, does not venture to record the prayer. 

87. xarepQovy atrov, they kissed him. The verb expresses earnest 
and sorrowful salutations. 


88. dnl rH Ady@ ¢ elprixer, for the word which he had spoken. On 
the attraction of the rralgtive ef. i. 1. 


+> wmpdoumov avrod Oewpeiv, to behold his face. The Apostle in 
verse 25 uses only dpdw, the ordinary word. Here in Gewpew is ex- 
pressed the earnest jererent gaze, with which we can fancy those who 
knew the Apostle and his work would look upon him, His presence 
filled not only the eye, but the mind, they contemplated the scenes 
which the sight of him would recall. 


T arov 8t atrdy elg rd wAolov, and they brought him on his way 
to the ship. Cf. xv. 3, xxi. 5. They would not lose a word or a look 
until they were forced to do so. We gather from this verse that the 
harbour was at some distance from the town of Miletus. See above 
on verses 15 and 17. 


CHAPTER XXL 


Readings varying from the Tezt. recept. 


8. xatyAOopev for cari Onuev With NABE. Vulg. ‘venimus.’ 
4. émBalvev for dvaBalvew with NABC. 
5. wpocevéduevor arnoracdpeda ddAyAous kal with NABCE. 
: . of rept roy Ilaidkoy omitted with NABCE. Not represented in 
"ulg. 
YAGopnev for 7\Poy with NACE. Vulg. ‘ venimus.’ 
10. yay omitted with NBCH. 
11. Sijoas éavrod rods wéSas Kal rds xeipas with NBCDHLP. 
Vulg. ‘alligans sibi pedes et manus.’ 
18. ére before drexp(6y with NABC. Vulg. ‘ tunc respondit.’ 
14, tov xvplov rd O&Anpa with NABCE. Vulg. ‘Domini voluntes.’ 
20. Oedv for xipiov with NABCEL. Vulg. ‘Deum.’ 
év rots IovSaloig with NBCE. Vulg. ‘in Judeis.’ 
24. yveoovra: for yao. with NABCDE. Vuldg. ‘scient.’ 
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25. under rocovroy rypew abrovs, ef ya} omitted with NAB. Not 
represented in Vulg. 


84. drepdvouy for é8éur with NABDE. 
pt} Suvapévov 82 avrod with NABDE. 
86. xpdfovres with NABE. Vulg. ‘clamans,’ 


Cu. XXI. 1—6. Pavt’s Vorace rnom Mizetvs, anp HIS 
Stay m TyBe. 


1. dvaxOrjvas ypas droomwacGévras an’ abrov, when we were gotten 
from them and had set sail. The vessel in which they sailed from 
Troas to Patara seems to have been under the Apostle’s control, so 
that they could stay wherever and as long as they pleased. 

The verb droorac0évras expresses the great wrench of the separa- 
tion: so Chrysostom deixvvor 5¢ ry Play TQ elwciy droonacbévres, 


eOvS pounocavres els rv Ko, we came with a straight course 
unto 7h Cos is ry sete Ait now called Stanchio, on the coast of 
Asia Minor, just at the entrance of the Archipelago, and in old times 
was famous for its wines and some light-woven fabrics. There was 
also in the island a temple of Aesculapius to which was attached 
a medical school. 


77 St eis els rv‘ Pdédoy, and the day following unto Rhodes. Rhodes 
is the famous island at the south-west extremity of Asia Minor, off the 
coast of Caria and Lycia. The city of Rhodes and the island of which 
it is the capital were famous in the times of the Peloponnesian war. 
It was well supplied with timber fit for ship-building and hence 
became famous for its navy, and its position has caused the island to 
play a conspicuous part in European history from that time onward. 
It was celebrated for the great Temple of the Sun, whose worship in 
the island is marked by the head of Apollo on the coinage. With this 
worship was connected the great statue known as the Colossus, which 
was meant as a figure of the sun, and was one of the wonders of the 
world. In the Roman times many privileges were granted to Rhodes 
by the Roman emperors, while in mediwval history this was the last 
Christian city which resisted the advance of the Saracens, 


IIdrapa, Patara. This was a city on the coast of Lycia. It was 
devoted to the worship of Apollo, who is hence sometimes called by 
classical writers Patareus, The city was not far from the river Xan- 
thus, and Patara was the port of the city of Xanthus. We can under- 
stand, therefore, why St Paul’s voyage in the coasting vessel should end 
here, because at such a port he would be likely to find a larger vessel 
to carry him to Syria. 

2. qWdotov Starepav alg Powwlany, a ship sailing over [lit. crossing] 
unto Phenicia. Phoenicia was the country on the Levant, north of 
eee It contained the important maritime cities of Tyre and 

idon. 
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. dvaddvavres 88 tiv Kiémpov, and when we had come in sight of 
Cyprus. On Cyprus, see notes on xiii. 4, The more usual construc- 
tion would be avadavelons rijs Kimpou, but cf. with this alteration of 
construction Gal, ii. 7, rexloreupa: 7d evayyéov, Meaning werirev- 
pévov Exw Td evaryyérXov. 


ads Zuplav, into Syria. This was the general name for the whole 
district lying along the Mediterranean from Cilicia down to Egypt. 


xatyAGopev elg Tupoy, we landed at Tyre. Tyre was one of the chief 
ports of Phosnicia, and a city of very great antiquity. It was built 
partly on the mainland and partly on an island, and is often mention- 
ed both in Scripture and in profane literature. It is noticed as a 
strongly fortified city as early as Joshua xix. 29. We read of its fame 
in the time of Solomon in connexion with the building of the Temple ; 
and Jezebel, the wife of Ahab, was the daughter of Ethbaal, called 
King of the Sidonians in Scripture, but in Josephus (Ant. vim. 13. 2) 
King of Tyre. The city was besieged by Shalmaneser and afterwards 
by Nebuchadnezzar, and was captured by Alexander the Great. 

Christ went on one of His journeys from Galilee into the neighbour- 
hood of Tyre, if not to the city itself, which was about 30 miles from 
Nazareth, and it must have been then in much the same condition as 
at this visit of St Paul. 


exeioe ydp...drrohopritépevov tov yopov, for there the ship was to 
unlade her burden. And so in all probability the further voyage to 
Ptolemais was made in a different vessel, this one going no further. 
With regard to the exact meaning of this clause, there is no need to 
suppose éxeice is the same as éxe?, though the English idiom may ask 
for ‘there’ in our rendering. The full idea of the words is, ‘thither 
the ship was going and would there unlade &c.’ The reason for the 
use of qv dwrodopri{opnevoy is probably to be found by understanding 
that the ship was in the habit of sailing to Tyre with cargoes, Cf. 
James i. 17, ray Swonpa ré\evoy dywidv dare xaraBaiwop, 


4. dvevpdvres 82 rods palntds, and having found the disciples. 
This means the members of the Christian Church of Tyre, not some 
disciples who by chance happened to be at Tyre. That there was 
already a Christian congregation there is probable from the account 
of the spread of the Gospel given in xi. 19, and as brethren in 
Phoenicia are spoken of in xv. 3. If there were such anywhere in 
that country, they would presumably be in Tyre. 

It was so much the custom for Jews to seek out their fellow Jews in 
whatever place they came to, that it would be natural in St Paul and 
his companions to inquire after the Christians in every city in the 
same way. 


ypépas éwrd, seven days. It appears that the Apostle, having 
finished nearly all his sea voyage, found that he could easily 
accomplish his journey to Jerusalem in time, and so he no longer 
hastened as he did when all the probable mishaps of a coasting 
voyage were before him. . 
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otrives r@ lathe fAcyow Sud tov wveiparos, and these said to Paul 
through the Spirit. The Apostle himself was urged by some inward 

rompting to go on to Jerusalem ‘not knowing what might befall 
him.’ The Spirit warns these disciples of the dangers which would 
come upon him. We need not judge that these things are contrary 
one to the other. The Apostle knew that bonds and afilictions were 
to be his lot everywhere, and though the Spirit shewed to his friends 
that he would suffer, yet the impulse of the same Spirit urged him 
forward, because it was God’s will that he should suffer thus in the 
cause and for the greater furtherance of the Gospel. 


pr émBalvay els “IepoodAupa, that he should not set foot in Jerusalem. 
After verbs of commanding, urging, directing &c. when the command is 
in the negative form ju) is used, because in the direct sentence this 
would be the particle, as here 7 éx (Baie, 


5. Sre Sa dyévero apas ru vds wpépas, and when we had 
accomplished those days. Literally, ‘when if came to pass that we 
had &c.’ For the construction in the Greek of. above verse 1. 

tds fpépas means, of course, the seven days previously mentioned. 
The verb égaprifw is very unusual in this sense, though the Vulgate 
explains it so (expletis diebus) and Chrysostom gave it that meaning 
(xAnpiioat), 80 we may accept it. Some, keeping to a more common 
use of it, ‘to fit out,’ have proposed to understand the word ‘ship’ as 
the object of it, and to render ‘when we had refitted (or fitted the ship 
with stores) during those days.’ 

Tporeprovroy ypas wdvreov civ yuvatl Kal réxvos, while they all 
escorted us, with wives and children, i.e. with their wives and . 
The whole Christian community attended the Apostle to the shore. 
The mention of families here confirms what was said on verse 4 about 
‘the disciples.’ They were the Church of Tyre. 

tus Ew rijs wrens, till we were come outside the city. &ws is used 
in a local signification with many phrases which signify the point to 
which the movement or action is continued. 

wal Odyres rd yovara .t.A., and kneeling down on the beach. On the 
action cf. xx. 36 and note there. 

mporevtdvevot dirnowardpela dAAYAous, we prayed and bade each 
other farewell, The verb dracrdfoua is exceedingly rare, It occurs 
nowhere else in N.T. or LXX. 


6. «al évéBnpev els 7d wrotov, exetvor 88 brlorpapay els rd Via, and 
we went on board the ship, but they returned home again. There is 
nothing in the Greek to tell us whether the ship was the same in 
which they had come to Tyre, or not. 


7—14. Pavu’s JOURNEY TO CSAREA, AND HIS STAY THERE. 


7. Tov thobv Stavicavres, when we had finished the voyage. The 
distance was but short, and would be accomplished in a day. 


katrnyrioapev alg IIrodepatda, we came to Ptolemais. Ptolemais is 
the name which was given during Macedonian and Roman rule to the 
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city anciently called Accho (Judges i. 81), and known in modern 
history as St Jean d’Acre or often simply Acre. In the earliest times 
it was the most important town on that portion of the coast, but at 
the beginning of the Christian era was far surpassed by Caesarea, 
which was the residence of Herod and of the Roman governor. 


Kal dowacdpevor Tols dSe\dois, and having saluted the brethren. 
It is clear then that there was a Christian society in Ptolemais also. 
As the city lay on the great high-road by the coast it was certain to be 
visited by some of the earlier preachers, when the disciples were 
dispersed from Jerusalem after the death of Stephen. 


8. +7 88 dratpiov HdObvres AAOopey els Katodpeav, and on the 
morrow having departed we came to Caesarea. This part of the jour- 
ney was made by land, though it could have been made by sea. But 
the road between the two places was one of the best. 


els rev olxov Pirlrrrov rou eayyeAlorov, into the house of Philip the 
evangelist. Philip is named next after Stephen in the narrative (vi. 5) 
of the choosing of the seven, and though no such prominent exhibition 
of his zeal is narrated as of Stephen, yet we are told that he went 
away from Jerusalem and was the first to carry the Gospel to the 
Samaritans (Acts viii. 5). He also was directed by the angel of the 
Lord to go and baptize the Ethiopian eunuch (viii. 26—38), thus 
being doubly an ambassador to the Gentiles, and earning his title of 
‘ Evangelist.” He preached afterwards at Azotus, and from the chap- 
ter before us we may conclude that he had made his home at Cesarea. 
Such a situation, the meeting-place of Gentiles with Jews, was the 
proper scene for such a missionary to labour in, and such a labourer 
would rejoice greatly to welcome to his house the great apostle who 
had gone forth once and again unto the Gentiles and with such mighty 
blessing on his work. 


8vros tk trav érrd, who was of the seven, i.e. those seven who were 
chosen (Acts vi.) to relieve the Apostles from the duty of ‘ serving 
tables.’ 

9. rTobrep dt foav Ovyarépes tréoroapes mapSévor x.t.A., now this man 
had four daughters, virgins, which did prophesy. The family of the 
Evangelist were walking in their father’s steps. These daughters, in- 
stead of resting at home, took upon them the hard duty of publishing 
the message of the Gospel. The English word ‘ prophesy’ has come 
to have, since about the beginning of the seventeenth century, only 
the one sense of ‘to predict what is yet to come.’ In the time of . 
Queen Elizabeth ‘prophesyings’ meant ‘ preachings,’ and Jeremy 
Taylor’s famous work on the ‘ Liberty of Prophesying’ was written to 
uphold the freedom of preaching. These women were, in their degree, 
Evangelists also. 


10. éripevévrov St tpdpas wAclous, and as we tarried there many 
days. In this phrase rAelovs loses its comparative sense, and means 
only ‘several,’ ‘some,’ ‘many.’ It is frequent in the LXX. Of. 
Numb. xx. 15, xat wapyxihoapev év Alytrre jpyépas wAelovs. Joshua xi. 
18, xat muépas awdelous éxolnorev "Incods rcv wodeuov. See also Numb. ix. 
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19; Josh. xxiii, 1, xxiv. 7, &. With the omission of uc here, 
leaving the genitive absolute without a subject, cf. Luke xii. 86, é\ov- 
Tos Kat Kpovoayros where avroi is similarly omitted. 


wpodiyrns cvépare “AyaBos, a prophet named Agabus. Most pro- 
bably the same who (xi. 28) foretold the coming famine. The pro- 
phets mentioned on that occasion had also come up from Jerusalem. 
And the name Agabus is not one of common occurrence. 


11. wal QOdv...Sycas éavrovd rods wéSas Kal tds xelpas, and 
coming...he bound his own feet and hands. The adoption by Agabus 
of this figurative action makes it almost certain that the man was a 
Jew. Similar actions are common in the Old Testament prophets. 
Thus Isaiah (xx. 3) walks naked and barefoot. Jeremiah (xiii. 5) 
hides his girdle by the river Euphrates, and (xix. 10, 11) breaks the 
potter’s vessel in the Valley of Hinnom ; Ezekiel (iv. 1—3) draws on a 
tile a picture of the siege of Jerusalem, and (v. 1—4) cuts off his hair 
and burns and destroys it as God commanded. So too Zedekiah the 
son of Chenaanah made horns of iron (1 Kings xxii.11). With this 
act Gait may be compared our Lord’s words to St Peter (John 
xxi. 18). 

The girdle was that band with which the loose Oriental robe was 
drawn together at the waist. It was of considerable size, and served 
the purposes of a pocket, the money being carried in it. To judge 
from the verb (dpas) employed in describing the prophet’s action, it 
seems that St Paul had laid aside his girdle and that it was taken up 
by Agabus from the place where it lay. 


awdSe Adya 16 wv. +. &., thus saith the Holy Ghost. That we may 
the better note the Apostle’s zeal for carrying out the Lord’s will, we 
are once more told how the Holy Ghost made known to him through 
others that he was about to be made a prisoner. Still we see him go 
forward unmoved, because though others might know that he was to 
suffer, and might in their affection strive to hold him back, he was 
pallet that such suffering was the Lord’s way for him. Therefore 

went on. 


12. pets re cal of évrémor, we and they of that place. We (i.e. St 
Luke and the rest who were fellow-travellers with St Paul) and the 
Christian congregation of Cm#sarea. The act of Agabus was in all 
probability done with some publicity ; perhaps in some meeting where 
St Paul had laid aside his girdle for greater freedom while he spoke. 


18. rt aovetre kAalovres kal cuvOpimroyrés pov tiv KapSlay ; what 
do ye, weeping and breaking my heart? i.e. what are you seeking to 
effect thereby ? 

ovvOptrray is a very rare word; its sense is to weaken the purpose 
of any one. The Apostle does not mean ‘break my heart’ in the or- 
dinary sense of adding to his load of sorrow so as to overpower him. 
The deterring from his journey by weakening his determination is 
what his words indicate. 


tyd ydp x.7.X., for I, &c. The pronoun stands emphatically, though 
24-2 
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we cannot express its force in English. St Paul had long ago counted 
the cost of Christ’s service, and had found the sufferings of the present 
time not worthy to be compared with the future glory. 


dwrobavely ets ‘Iepoveadrp, to die at Jerusalem. For els following a 
verb indicating rest, but implying previous motion, cf. Acts viii. 40, 
DOuwwos Se ebpéOn els “Afwror. 

14. ail rik 7d CAnpa ywlebe, the will of the Lord be done. 
They gathered from the Apostle’s language that he had a higher lead- 
ing than theirs in what he was doing, and feeling that Christ’s guid- 
ance was better than any other, they quieted their minds with the 
thought that the work was ‘for the name of the Lord Jesus,’ who 
would strengthen His servant to do His will. 


15,16. THe JourNEY T0 JERUSALEM. 


15. émoxevardpevor, having made ready our baggage. The verb is 
used now and then in the LXX. of making ready the lamps &c. in the 
house of the Lord. In classical Greek it is common enough, but only 
occurs here in N.T. 


16. cvvqdOov 8 kal ray pabnrav, and there went with us also some of 
the disciples. The genitive without government in this fashion is rare, 
and the more usual thing is to find éx, or some other preposition to 
govern it, as in John xvi. 17, elroy ovv éx r&v pabnra&y atroé, Some 
then of His disciples said. Somewhat like the construction in this 
verse is Isaeus, vii. 5, 6 Opdovdos ray ev TexeNla xaredéyn Tpinpdpxwr, 
and Xen. Mem. 1. 2. 31, Kpirlas rap rpidxovra Fv. But these are not 
with an active verb like ovv7N Gov. 


dwd Kaurapedas, from Caesarea. The Evangelist had formed a 
Church where he had settled, and the congregation were, like their 
teacher, concerned at St Paul’s danger, and so some went with him to 
Jerusalem. Perhaps the nucleus of the Church may be dated from 
the baptism of Cornelius, and Philip settling in Caesarea carried on 
what had been begun by St Peter. 


dyovres wap @ fevicOapev Mvdoovl run Kumply, dpxalp palyry, 
bringing with them one Mnason of Cyprus, an early disciple, with whom 
we should lodge. The construction is not easy to settle. The rendering 
just given takes rap’ @ fencOwuer as an inserted clause interfering with 
the regular government, which would be dyorvres Mvdoovd tua kc. 
The antecedent however is made to correspond in case with 
the intruded. relative. This appears simplest, but others suppose . 
the sense to be dyovres (judas) rapa Mvdcovd rwa...xap’ @ tenoduper, 
‘leading us to the house of Mnason’ &. It seems more natural to 
suppose that for some reason or other Mnason was at this time at 
Cesarea, and that the arrangement by which the Apostle’s party be- 
came his guests was made with him there, than to consider that the 
disciples in Cesarea, knowing Mnason’s hospitality and that he could 
receive such guests, agreed to carry them thither. 

On Mnason’s reception of St Paul Chrysostom reflects thus: Iaf)\ov 
efévigew exeivos. rdxa ris dud pet’ ef tis xdpot Laidov tdwxe tevlont, 
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éroluws ay xal pera xoddqs THs TpoOuulas Touro éxolnea’ ldod rdw TladAov 
Seoxdbrny terri aor ~evloc, Kal ob Botret.. 6 yap dexdpuevos, pyoly, Eva 
Tay édaxloruw, éue déxeT at. 


Mnason belonged to Cyprus, but had now his home in Jerusalem. 
Just as Barnabas and Mary, the mother of John Mark, were also 
Cypriotes, but had fixed their home in the holy City. Mnason is 
called dpxatos wadyryjs as having become a Christian in the beginning 
of the Gospel preaching, soon after the day of Pentecost. At the 
time of any of the great feasts it was no unnecessary precaution to 
settle on a lodging beforehand, for Jerusalem was certain to be full of 
people, and by this arrangement made in Cwsarea, the whole party 
was saved the trouble of searching for quarters when they arrived. 
To find a house in which the Apostle and those with him might all be 
received would probably have been attended with much difficulty. To 
be the owner of such a house Mnason must have been one of the 
wealthier members of the congregation. His name is Greek, and he 
was most likely one of the Hellenists, or, if he were a Jew, Mnason 
was perhaps substituted for some Jewish name, e.g. Manasseh. 


17—86. ARRIVAL AT JERUSALEM. Pavuu’s RECEPTION BY THE 
CHURCH AND BY THE PEOPLE. 


17. oe darcSéavro ras of ddeddol, the brethren received us 
gladly. e brethren, whose joy is here spoken of, would be those 
Christians who first learnt of the arrival of Paul at Mnason’s house. 
It is not the public reception which is here intended, for however 
welcome Paul may have been to individuals, the heads of the Church 
were manifestly apprehensive of trouble which might arise from his 
presence in Jerusalem. 


18. +7 83 drvotey aloyje 6 Tlatdos ovv tjpty wpds ‘IdxoPov, and the 
day following Paul went in with us unto James. This was the Church’s 
reception of the returned missionaries. Notice of their arrival would 
soon be given, and the authorities who were at the time resident in 
Jerusalem were gathered together. There was not any Apostle there or 
St Luke would hardly have failed to mention the fact, as he was one 
of those present. Paul took with him to this interview all who had 
shared in his labours, that their work as well as his own might receive 
the recognition of the mother Church of Christ. The James here 
mentioned is the same who appears recognised as the head of the con- 
gregation in Jerusalem (xii. 17, xv. 13). He was most probably one 
of our Lord’s brethren. See note on xii. 17. 


mavres T¢ wapeyévovro ol per Pirepor, and all the elders were present. 
These men, with James, formed the governing body of the Church, 
and were the persons to whom the Apostle would naturally desire to 
give an account of his labours. In the proceedings which follow, the 
narrative does not, as in the council at Jerusalem, represent James as 
taking the lead, or being spokesman; he is only mentioned as the 
person to whom the missionaries specially went. The advice given to 
St fata is couched in the plural number, as if the elders had jointly 
tendered it. 
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19. xal dowardpevos atrots, and having saluted them. dowdfopat 
is used of the greetings both at parting and arrival. For the latter, 
cf. 1 Maco. xi. 6, fordoavro dddAous Kal éexoyujOnoay éxet. For parting 
see above, xxi. 1. Oriental greetings are of a much more formal cha- 
racter than is common in Western countries. 


drryetro xa’ éy Exacrov dv, he rehearsed one by one the things which. 
Such a narrative must have consumed much time, though St Luke, 
having given us before a sketch of St Paul’s work, omits here any 
speech of the Apostle. 

For the attraction of the relative into the case of its antecedent see 
note on i.1. Here however the antecedent ro’rwv is not expressed. 


érro(norev 6 Geds...8ta Tijs Staxovlas atrov, God had wrought among 
the Gentiles by his ministry. We cannot doubt, from what remains 
to us of St Paul’s writings, that this was the tone of all that he would 
say. God had been pleased to use him, and for His own glory had 
made Paul’s weakness effective. 


20. @séédfafow row Oedv, they glorified God. They took up the strain 
of thanksgiving which had run through all the Apostle’s story. No- 
thing could show more clearly than such a result how little of himself, 
and how much of God, there had been in St Paul’s narrative. 


elrdy re atte, and they said unto him. Their anxiety makes itself 
apparent at once, and we come here face to face with what must have 
been one of the greatest difficulties for the early Christians, Before 
Jerusalem was destroyed there must ever have been at that centre a 
party zealous for the Law, with whom labour among the Gentiles 
would find small favour. 


Oewpets, abeaAdE, thou seest, brother. The use of Oewpéw seems to 
imply that there had already been some opportunity for the Apostle 
to behold and estimate the character of a Christian gatheringin Jeru- 
salem. At this feast of Pentecost the Christians would have as much 
interest in a commemorative assembly as the Jews. 


wéoat pupiddes, how many thousands. Literally ‘myriads.’ But the 
word is used indefinitely of a large number, just like our ‘thousand.’ 


elolv dv rots *IovSalorg ray remorrevxdray, there are among the Jews 
of them which have believed, These were persons who, as was not 
unlikely to be often the case, accepted Christianity as the supplement 
of Judaism, but made no break with their old faith, of the observ- 
ances of which their life-long training had made them tenacious. To 
such men, as Christianity rested on the Old Testament Scripture, 
rea would seem little need to make a rent between their old life and 

e new, 


kal wdyres [nAwral rod vépou drdpxovew, and they are all zealous 
for the Law, 1.e. rigorous maintainers of all the ceremonial of the 
Mosaic code. Zydwral was the name of a most rigid sect among the 
Jews, begun in the times of the Maccabees. It is used in a bad sense, 
‘Teaching of the Twelve Apostles’ § 3. 
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21. Karn x Onoay 52 rep) ood, and they have been informed concern- 
ing thee. xarnxéw is @ very significant verb. It is the root of our 
English ‘catechize.’ It implies, therefore, that the process of educat- 
ing public opinion in Jerusalem about St Paul had been a diligent 
business. The Pharisaic party had taught the lesson persistently till 
their hearers were fully trained in it. We can hence understand the 
great hostility which the Apostle experienced, and his strong language 
about these Judaizers. They must have had their partizans at work in 
preparation for his visit, and have poisoned men’s minds against him. 


ét. aroorac(ay...rdvtas lovSalovs, that thou teachest all the Jews 
that are among the Gentiles to forsake Moses. The calumniators madé 
use of the Apostle’s earnest words to Gentile converts, that they should 
not accept Judaism first as a door to Christianity, to bring a charge 
that, to Jews also, he spake of the Law as no longer to be regarded. 
We can see from what we know of his words and actions how false 
this was, but at such a time and amid such a populace the charge 
would rouse great animosity, and have no chance of being refuted. 


dtroorac(a is found 1 Mace. ii. 15, of those who were being compelled 
to forsake the Law and the ordinances and to sacrifice unto idols. 
ol rapa Tod Baothéws of xaravayxdforres Thy dwrocraclay...wa Ovovdowor. 


Ayov pr wepiréavay abrods td téxva, telling them not to circumcise 
their children. Circumcision had so long been the mark of the Jew, 
and the expression ‘uncircumcised’ meant something so abhorrent to 
his mind, that we cannot wonder that this is put in the forefront of 
the charge. For the sense of contempt and abomination in the name 
‘uncircumcised,’ cf. 1 Sam. xvii. 26; Ezek. xxviii. 10, xxxii. 29, 30. 


pnde trois Weoww wepirarety, nor to walk after the customs. The cus- 
toms are the ceremonial laws of the Jews. The recurrence of words= 
‘to walk after’ gives quite an Old Testament ring to the language of 
these speeches. 


22. tl obv torw; what is it therefore? ie. How stands the matter? 
A area used as introductory to the consideration of what is best 
to be done. 


ardvrag Sa cuvedOciv rA00s, a multitude must needs come together. 
These words are accepted by Lachmann and Tischendorf, but omitted 
by Tregelles, and also in the Rev. Vers. They appear to suit very 
badly with the sense. St Paul had just been addressing the conspicu- 
ous members of the Church at Jerusalem. They recommend to him a 
certain course by which certain Judso-Christians might learn in their 
visits to the Temple that the Apostle against whom such evil reports 
had been circulated was taking part in the observance of the legal 
customs. In all this there was nothing done with special reference to 
a crowd, nor do we read of the gathering of any crowd till the seven 
days of the vow were nearly ended, and then it was the Jews of Asia 
who stirred up the multitude. 


28. tTovTo ov tolncov, do therefore this. They advise St Paul to 
take a part in the ceremonies of a Nazirite vow. He could not go 
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through the whole course of the observance, for these men had already 
for sometime had the vow upon them, but it was permitted among the 
Jews, to anyone who wished, to join in the final purification cere- 
monies of this vow; and this was the more readily permitted, if the 
person wishing to take a share only in this concluding portion bore 
the charges of the person or persons to whom he joined himself. I¢ is 
significant of the intense olinging to the older ceremonial in the 
Jewish Church that among the Christian congregation there were men 
found who had taken this vow upon them. If the authorities knew of 
St Paul’s previous observance of a like vow (xviii. 18) they would have 
no scruple in urging him to take part in a similar service again. For 
an account of the Nazirite’s vow, see Numbers vi. 1—21. It is 
not there specified how long the observance of the vow lasted, and the 
time may have varied in different cases, but the final ceremonies here 
appear to have lasted seven days. 

24. robrovs wapahaPey d ovv avrots, them take and purify 
thyself with them, 1, e. make thyself one of their company, and observe 
all the ordinances which they observe with regard to purification, and 
avoiding what is unclean. 

wal Sardvncov én’ abrois, and be at charges for them. Josephus 
(Ant. xix. 6. 1) tells how Herod Agrippa took upon him the expenses 
of many Nazirites (tvp@cOac diérate dda ovyxvols). Cf. also Bell. 


Jud. 11. 15, 1, from which it appears that then the whole time 
of a Nasirite’s vow was thirty days. This latter passage relates toa 
vow made by Berenice, 


tva Evpijcovrar eH xehadi{y, that they may shave their heads. This 
use of the future indicative after va is found in several places in N. T. 
Whether it occurs in classical Greek is very doubtful; though érws is 
found with this construction. 

The shaving of the head took place at the conclusion of the vow, 
and when the victims were offered, the hair was burnt in the fire 
which was under the sacrifice of the peace-offering. The charges 
which had to be borne by St Paul would be the cost of the victims and 
other things connected with the sacrifice. 

kal yveoovra: wdvres, and all shall know, i.e. learning from what 
they actually behold. 

Ka x wrat, they have been informed. See above on verse 21 for the 
force of the word. They had been taught this calumny about St Paul 
as if it were a lesson to be learnt. 

ov8éy lor, are nothing, i.e. have no truth in them. Cf. xxv. 11. 

oroxes Kal abris guldorwy rév vipov, thou thyself also walkest 
orderly keeping the Law. crotxéw (as its derivation from orofxos=a 
row, would intimate) is always used of going by a rule or example, fol- 
lowing a pattern. What the pattern here is is expressed in the parti- 
cipial clause. Of the value which the Jew attached to such following, 
ef. Ecclus. xxi. 11, 6 guvAdoowr véipoy xaraxparel Tov évvohuaros avrod. 
He may not understand at first, but obedience will lead him to a 
mastery of all that the Law means, 


i 
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25. aepl R trav wemorevudroy Bvaev, but as touching the Gentiles 
which believe. The elders, while urging on Paul the course they have 
described in consideration of Jewish prejudices, are yet careful to dis- 
tinguish from this the liberty of the Gentiles, and to confirm that 
liberty. They make it plain to the Apostle that they are of the same 
mind as when the council was held (Acts xv.). They refer now to the 
decisions then arrived at. 


pets EreoreQapev, we wrote. This is said in reference to the time 
when the decrees were first published (Acts xv. 23). éaxwréd)\w is used 
there (xv. 20) just as here. The proceedings of the synod are referred 
to in their technical language. 


yee giving judgment. In this word also there is a reference 

e language of xv. 19 where James says ¢yw xplyw. And although 
Is ames is not specially mentioned here as the speaker, there must have 
been one who acted as the mouthpiece of the presbytery, and none 
was more likely to do so than he. 


ouvidewerSat avrods x.t.r., that they should keep themselves from 
things sacrificed to idols, and from blood, and from what is strangled and 
from fornication. On these prohibitions and the reasons for them see 
notes on xv. 20. 


26. rére é TlavAos wapadaBdv rovs dvSpas, then Paul having taken 
the men. This consent taf Paul to the advice of James and the elders 
has been taken by some for a contradiction of the words and charac- 
ter of the Apostle as represented in his own writings. But he has 
testified of himself (1 Cor. ix. 19—23) that for the Gospel’ s sake he 
was made all things to all men, unto the Jews becoming as a Jew that 
he might gain the Jews, and for the same end, to them that are with- 
out law, as himself without law. And these brethren of the Church 
of Jerusalem to whom St Paul joined himself were Christians, 
and therefore were not clinging to legal observances as of merit 
towards salvation, but as ordinances which were of divine origin, and 
which education had made them careful to observe. The same spirit 
had actuated the Apostle to manifest by an outward act his thankful- 
ness for some deliverance when, on a former occasion, he took this 
vow on himself without the suggestion of others (xviii. 18). In the 
Christian services of the earliest days there was very little outlet for 
the expression by action of any religious emotion, and we cannot 
wonder that a people whose worship for a long time had been mainly 
in external observance should cling still to such outward acts, though 
they had grown to estimate them as of no saving virtue in themselves. 
With reference to the supposed contradiction in the two pictures of St 
Paul as given by St Luke and by himself, we need only compare his 
language about Judaizers in the Epistle to the Galatians with what he 
says of the preaching of the Gospel at Rome by similar adversaries, 
when he was writing to the Philippians, to see that the Apostle in 
what he said and did had ever an eye to the circumstances. To the 
Galatians he speaks in the strongest terms against the Judaizers 
because their influence was to draw away the Christians in Galatia 
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from the simple Gospel as offered by him in Christ’s name to the 
Gentiles, and to make them substitute for it the observance of the law 
of Moses as a emnscirnaht door to Christianity. He has no words strong 
enough to express his horror of such teachers in such a place. But the 
same Paul concerning Rome, the condition of whose people may be 
learnt by.a perusal of the first chapter of his letter to that Church, says 
(Phil. i. 15—18), ‘Some preach Christ even of envy and strife, sup- 
posing to add affliction to my bonds. Notwithstanding every way, 
whether in pretence or in truth, Christ is preached, and I therein do 
rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.’ Assuredly there is as much of so-called 
contradiction between Paul as described in different places by himself, 
as between his own description and what St Luke has left us of his 
history. Contradiction it is not, but only such concession as might 
be expected from one strong in the faith as St Paul was when he was 
dealing, as he was called upon to deal, with two classes of men who 
could never be brought to the same standpoint. To observe the cere- 
monial law was not needful for the Gentiles, therefore the Apostle 
decried its observance and opposed those who would have enforced it. 
The ceremonial law was abolished for the Jew also in Christ, but 
it had a divine warrant for those who had been trained in it from 
their youth up, therefore all that the Apostle here desired was that 
their true value only should be set on externals. He felt that time 
would develop Christian worship to fill the place which the Temple 
Service for a long time must hold among the Christians of Jerusalem. 


77 Gxopévy Hypépg...cts 1d lepdy, the next day, having purified himself 
with them, yn te into the Temple. The regulation was that the 


Nazirite should avoid all persons and things that would cause cere- 
monial defilement, and that this might be more thoroughly accom- 
plished the closing days of the vow appear, at this time, to have been 
passed within the Temple precincts. This, of course, must have been 
a later arrangement than any which is spoken of in the institution of 
the vow (Numb. vi.). 

On the Apostle’s action at this time Chrysostom remarks: Spa rdp 
Ilaidov. ob Aéyet...xal phy divayas wetoa T@ Abyy° GAN’ éweloOn adbrois 
kal xdyra éwolyce. Kal yap ovTw cuvépeper. ob yap 7 toov els drodoylay 
karaorhvas, Kal obddvos eldéros wotfoa: Tavra. dytnonxror jv TO Kal 
damravacdat. 

SvayyAAoy tiv ecwAr[pociw Tay hpepov Tod dyvopod, declaring the 
fulfilment of the days of purification. The meaning is that St Paul 
gave notice to the proper officials of the Temple that the completion 
of the vow would be at a certain time. It would be needful for him 
to do this, as otherwise they would have expected him to keep the 
full number of days which the others observed. After his explanation 
that he was only a sharer for a time in the vow of his companions, it 
would be understood that his days of purification should terminate 
when theirs did. 

tws od rpoonvexOn...1} mpoodopa, until the offering was offered for 
every one of them. &ws ot depends on elope., ‘he entered in...(to stay) 
till the offering, &c.’ The words are not a part of St Paul’s notice to 
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the priests, but of St Luke’s history. The Apostle performed these ob- 
servances, and intended to continue as a Nazirite till the whole cere- 
monial for all of them was ended. 


27. teddrov...cuvrercto8ar, were almost completed. Seven days ap- 
pear to have been the period devoted to the more secluded residence 
in the Temple. For cuvredcic@a, of the completion of a portion of 
time (which is not very common), cf. Job i. 5, cal ws dv cuverehéoOnoay 
al nuépas Tou wérov. 


ol dws ris "Actas ‘IovSatn, the Jews from Asia. It seems from this 
that a portion of the visitors to Jerusalem had known the Apostle in 
his missionary labours, and may have come after him, in their enmity, 
to damage his reputation by calumnious reports of his teaching, re- 
ports which had as much ground in truth as the story about Trophi- 
mus from which the tumult arose at this time in Jerusalem. 


ovvéxeov wdvra Tov SyAov, stirred up all the multitude. These Asian 
Jews were coming up to the Temple for their worship, and may even 
have been of the company in the ship by which the Apostle and his 
companions came from Patara. They certainly had known, or found 
out, that Trophimus was an Ephesian and a Gentile. If they had 
seen the Apostle in familiar converse with him, this would be enough 
to rouse their indignation, especially as Paul and his companion 
would probably be living together in the same house and at the same 
board (cf. Acts xi. 3). 


28. Reavers, Help. The cry is as if an outrage had been commit- 
ted, and they, the strangers visiting Jerusalem, were the persons who 
could afford the best testimony to what had been done. For had they 
not seen and heard Paul in Ephesus and elsewhere? 


obrés lori 5 dvOpwiros 6 kara Tod Aaov «.7.X., this is the man that 
teacheth all men everywhere against the people. By their language 
they would intimate that he was bringing the whole nation into con- 
tempt. The Jews no doubt were treated with contempt among the 
Gentiles, and to hear that one of their own nation had helped this on 
would rouse them as much as anything could. 


Kal tol vépov Kal tov Té1rov tovTov, and [against] the Law and this 
place. How great a change has come over the Apostle since the day 
when he joined with those who charged Stephen (ch. vi. 13) with 
speaking blasphemous words against this holy place tine Temple) and 
the Law. Now a like multitude brings similar charges against him. 


tre re wal “EdAnvas doviyayev els td lepdv, and moreover he has 
brought Greeks also into the Temple. On the occurrence of re «ai in 
the same clause, cf. on xix. 27. There is no doubt a special emphasis 
intended to be given to “E\Ayas in this clause which may explain 
St Luke’s irregular language. 

There was in the Temple a ‘court of the Gentiles,’ but the accusa- 
tion against St Paul was that, during his own sojourn in the sacred 
precincts, he had brought his Gentile companions into places which 
were forbidden to them. How unscrupulous their charge was is indi- 


- en teed 
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cated by the plural ‘ Greeks,’ whereas the only person to whom such a 
term could be applied was Trophimus. 


kal xexolvwxev «.t.X., and hath defiled this holy place. They them- 
selves as Jews were in the court allotted to their nation, which was 
deemed more sacred than that of the Gentiles. The Greek word 
xexolwwxev is literally ‘hath made common,’ and carries the thought 
back to St Peter’s vision, where the Gentiles were figured by the beasts 
which the Apostle deemed ‘common (xowwa) or unclean’ (Acts x. 14). 


29. Tpddipov rév "Edtoiov, Trophimus the Ephesian. Hence we 
see that Trophimus had come with the Apostle not only ‘as far as 
Asia’ (see note on xx. 4), but all the way to Jerusalem. His name 
bespeaks the man a Greek, and, from the anger of these Asiatic Jews, 
he was doubtless a convert to Christianity without having been a 
proselyte of Judaism. It is noticeable that so ready were these men 
to find a cause for attacking St Paul, that they began it on a mere 
thought, ‘They supposed Paul had brought him into the Temple.’ 


80. Kal éyévero cuvSpopr rov Aaod, and the people ran together. 
So xal éyévero cuvSpopy ey wdoy TY wapeuBodrg (Judith x. 18) of the 
crowding around Judith as she came into the camp of Holophernes. 

What occurred is a proof that the words of James and the elders 
were true. The whole Jewish community had been ‘catechized’ on 
the doings of St Paul among the Gentiles. The least spark set the 
whole train on fire. 


Kal érAvaBdpevor rou TlatAov elAxov airéy, they laid hold on Paul 
and dragged him. Their design was probably to get him out of the 
Temple precincts before they proceeded to further violence. It is 
clear that all the ceremonies of the Apostle’s vow were not yet accom- 
plished, and had they not laid violent hands on him he might have 
fled to the altar for safety. That such a murder as they contemplated 
was possible in Jerusalem at this period we have evidence in the case 
of Stephen. 


exAcloOyoay-ai @ipat, the doors were shut. We need not suppose 
that any of the Levites, the gatekeepers of the Temple, were of the 
game mind with the rioters. Their action in closing the gates was 
only to prevent any profanation of the building by the uproar which 


they saw to be beginning. 


31. {yrotvrey re avrév droxretvar, and as they were seeking to kill 
him. 

For the omission of the pronoun, which is not rare with the genitive 
absolute of the third person, see on verse 10 above and cf. 1 Chron. 
XVii. 24, weyadurOjrw 7d Svoud cov ews aldvos rNeyévrwv Kupre, xdpre 
WayTokparwp. 

For {rrew in the sense of ‘wishing’ as here cf. Exod. iv. 24, cuvyp- 
Thoev aut@ aryyedos Kuplov, xal éfyret adroy axoxretva:. The desire of 
the mob was clearly, now that they had the Apostle in their power, 
to beat him to death in the crowd, and thus avoid a charge of murder 
against any individual, 
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dvé os TE XAG ns omelons, tidings came up to the chief 
uae hes the banal The chief ailieaey officer of the Romans in 
Jerusalem was stationed in the tower of Antonia, which was situate 
on the N.W. of the Temple on the hill Acra. This tower had been 
built by Herod, and was so close to the scene of the tumult that news 
would be brought at once. The military officer (probably a tribune) 
is called xAlapxos, that is, officer overa thousand men. On the word 
omreipa for a Roman cohort, or troop of soldiers, cf.x.1. The verb 
ayvé8n ‘came up to’ shews that the writer was familiar with the locality 
and had the whole scene in his mind. On the Tower of Antonia, see 
Josephus, Vita, 5. 


¢dovs is used in classical Greek for a formal accusation laid before 
a law court. It is only found once in the LXX. where ¢dsis Geo8 is the 
order from God given for the punishment of an offender, Susanna 
55. The name of the x:Alapxos is from the further history (xxiii. 26) 
found to have been Claudius Lysias, but nothing is known of him 
beyond what we read in the Acts. 


ovyxtvverat, was in confusion. Cf, the ci-yxvors at Ephesus, xix. 29. 

‘At the time of the feast religious party feeling was sure to run 
very high, and the multitudes of strangers visiting the city would 
think to shew their zeal for the Temple and the Law by their eagerness 
to avenge any supposed profanation. 


82. orpariiras Kal éxarovrapyxas, soldiers and centurions. Clearly 
the x:Alapyos had charge of a considerable troop, which might perhaps 
just at the feast be augmented in anticipation that the incourse.of so 
many foreigners might lead to a‘disturbance. 


karéSpapev én’ atrods, ran down upon them. The tower was on the 
height above the Temple, so the verb is very correct, 


éxatcavro rirrovres tov IlatXov, they left beating of Paul. The 
mob probably knew that Roman law would do justice, and that if the 
Apostle were found by the chief captain to have been wrongfully 
treated they would be brought to an account. 


33. éreddBero abrod, laid hold on him. The verb implies a formal 
arrest. The chief captain did not come with a view to relieve St Paul, 
but to find out what was the matter, and seeing the Apostle in the 
hands of the mob, himself arrested him, that he might not be killed 
without a hearing. 


dAtoeor Svol, with two chains, cf. xii. 6. Evidently, as appears 
from his language afterwards (verse 38), the x:Alapyos regarded St 
Paul as some desperate criminal. He would have thought little of the 
on had it seemed merely a question about Jewish law (see xxiii. 
29). 

kal éruvOdvero, and inquired. From those who appeared most 
prominent in the crowd. 


tls dy xat rl lon pay pa who he was, and what he had done, 
The optative mood in the first half of the question shews that this 
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was @ question about the answer to which there might be uncertainty. 
The indicative in the latter half proclaims the conviction of the 
xAlapxos. He was quite sure some wrong had been done, 


84. @ dor 88 dAdo ne brredhavouv, and some shouted one thing and 
some another. émxigwvéw is the verb which St Luke gives for the din 
of the multitude which shouted against Jesus (Luke xxiii. 21), ‘ Crucify 
Him’; also for the adulatory shouting in honour of Herod Agrippa 
(Acts xii. 22). No other New Testament writer uses the word. It is 
twice found in the LXX. (1 Esd. ix. 47; 2 Macc. i. 23), both times of 
loud responses in prayer. 

The chief captain appears to have made an effort to learn what was 
laid to the charge of the Apostle. 


Sud rév OdpuBov, because of the uproar. Probably, as at Ephesus 
(xix. 82), a large part of the shouters hardly knew themselves why the 
clamour was raised. 


dyerGat...els ri]v mapepBoAriy, to be led into the castle. wapeuBory 
signifies ‘an encampment,’ but was employed to designate the barracks 
which the Romans had in the Tower of Antonia. The same word is 
rendered ‘army’ in Heb. xi. 34. Cf. also LXX. 1 Sam. iv. 5, 6, 7. 


35. éwl rots dvaBaSpovs, upon the stairs. The noun is common in 
the LXX. (cf. 1 Kings x. 19, 20, &.) but not in classical Greek. It 
occurs Herod. 1. 125. 

The stairs mentioned here are the flight of steps leading from the 
Temple area up to the tower where the soldiers were stationed. They 
were not covered in, for St Paul is able to address the multitude while 
standing on them (verse 40). 


Sud tiv Play rov SyxAov, by reason of the violence of the crowd. The 
people pressed on St Paul with all the more fury because they saw 
that he was now to be taken out of their hands. Hence it came to 
pass, that some of the soldiers were obliged, in order to keep him safe, 
to lift him from his feet and carry him up till he was out of reach, 
ra comrades meanwhile keeping back the people from the foot of 

e stairs. 


36. 7d wA7]60s...xpdLovres, the multitude...crying. The plural 
masculine participle is used, because the notion of w\7Gos is plural. 


alpe atrév, away with him. The same cry which (Luke xxiii. 18) 
was used by the Jews before Pilate in reference to Jesus. 


87—40. PAvL ASKS LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE CROWD. 


87. pddAov te elodyerSar, and when he was about to be brought. 
This must have been when a place on the stairs had been reached 
where Paul was safe out of reach of the mob, and needed no longer to 
be borne up by the soldiers. 


el tEcorrly por elarety 1. pds oe; may I speak to thee? Literally ‘may 


I say sues to thee?’ On ef as a mere mark of interrogation, cf. 
on i. 6, 
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‘EAAquott yweioxes; dost thou know Greek? The xAlapxos had 
evidently come down with a preconceived notion who the offender was 
about whom the disturbance had arisen. And from some source or 
other he appears to have known that the Egyptian, whom he supposed 
St Paul to be, could not speak Greek. 


38. otx dpa ov ef, thow art not then (as I supposed thee to be). 
Probably St Paul had addressed him in Greek already. 


6 Alyimrws, the Egyptian. The person to whom allusion is here 
made was a sufficiently formidable character, if we only reckon his 
followers at four thousand desperadoes. Josephus (Ant. xx. 8. 6; 
Bell, J. 11, 18. 5) tells how he was one of many impostors of the time, 
and that when Felix was governor he came to Jerusalem, gave himself 
out as a prophet, gathered the people to the Mount of Olives in num- 
ber about 30,000, telling them that at his word the walls of Jerusalem 
would fall down, and they could then march into the city. Felix with 
the Roman soldiers went out against him. The impostor and a part 
of his adherents fled, but a very large number were killed and others 
taken prisoners. The narrative of Josephus does not accord with the 
account of St Luke, but if the former be correct, we may well suppose 
that the numbers and the occasion spoken of by the chief captain 
relate to an event anterior to that great gathering on the Mount of 
Olives. The fame of the impostor may have grown; indeed, must 
have done so before he could collect the number of adherents of which 
Josephus speaks. 


avarratooas kal ayayay, who stirred up to sedition and led forth. 
dvacraréw is found, beside here, in Acts xvii. 6; Gal. v. 12, and is 
always active. So dvdpas must be governed by both these verbs, and 
not, as in A.V., by the latter only. 


Trav oKaplwy, of the assassins. oxdptor is a word derived from the 
Latin sica=a dagger, and imported into Greek. Josephus (B. J. 11. 
18. 3) in an account of the lawless bands which infested Judea in 
these times, says (after relating how a notorious robber named Eleazar 
had been taken with his followers and sent in chains to Rome), ‘But 
when the country was thus cleared there sprang up another kind of 
plunderers in Jerusalem called Sicarii. They kill men by daylight in 
the midst of the city. Particularly at the feasts they mix with the 
crowd, carrying small daggers hid under their clothes. With these 
they wound their adversaries, and when they have fallen the mur- 
derers mix with the crowd and join in the outcry against the crime. 
Thus they passed unsuspected for along time. One of their earliest 
victims was Jonathan the high priest.’ For further notices of the 
Sicarii cf. Josephus B. J. u. 17. 6 and Ant. xx. 8. 10. 


39. sya dvOpwrros pév elur IovSatos, Tapoevs, ris Kuuxlas, I am a 
Jew of Tarsus in Cilicia. See vi. 9 and notes. 

ovK dowpov wédews aroXlrys, a citizen of no mean city. Tarsus was 
the metropolis of Cilicia, and a city remarkable for its culture, and 
the zeal of its inhabitants for philosophic studies. 
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érlrpedv por AaAijoau weds tov Aady, give me leave to speak unto 
the people. An objection has been here raised that it is extremely 
improbable that the chief captain could have held’ this conversation 
with St Paul amid the tumult, and also that he would have granted 
permission to speak to a man whom he had just taken as his prisoner, 
and whom he afterwards arranges to examine by scourging (xxii. 24). 
But we have only to remember that the Apostle and his interlocutor 
were high up above the crowd, and so away from the noise; that the 
staircase crowded with soldiers, who could not rapidly be withdrawn 
because they were restraining the multitude, made some delay abso- 
lutely unavoidable, and that, added to this was the surprise of the 
chief captain that his prisoner could speak Greek, and we have enough 
warrant for accepting the story as it is here told. Moreover the Greek 
which the Apostle used was of a very polished character, shewing the 
education and refinement of the speaker, and making good his claim 


to respect. 
40. émrphpavros 8 abrov, and when he had given him leave. As 
in the previous verse. 


katécacey Ty xepl, he beckoned with his hand. Apparently the 
chief captain had also been so far impressed by the conversation of his 
prisoner, that he allowed at least one of his hands to be released from 
its chain (see above, verse 33) while he spake to the multitude, and 
this he waved to ask for silence. 


mohAns St oryis yevopévns, and when there was made a great silence. 
The unusual circumstance, and the gesture which could be seen 
through the whole crowd, would gain an audience very readily. Beside 
inate an Oriental mob is less persistent than those of the western 
world. 


77 ‘EBpatd: Siaréxre, in the Hebrew language. This alone, as soon 
as it was heard, would gain the speaker an audience with many. It 
was their own speech, for by ‘Hebrew’ here is meant the ic 
dialect of Palestine. 


OCHAPTER XXII. 


Readings varying from the Tezt. recept. 
9. Kal EudoBa éyévovro omitted with NABH. Not represented in 
Vulg. " 


16. avrod for rov xuplov with NABE. Vulg. ‘ipsius.’ 
vein Ty dvatpéce avrod omitted with NABE. Not represented in 
ulg. 


24. 5 xwWAlapxos dlodyeo Oar avrdv with NABCDE, Vulg. ‘ tribunus 
induci eum.’ 


26 dpa omitted with NABO. Not represented in Vulg. 
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80. dw ror dsecuavy omitted with NABCE. Not represented in 
Vulg. 
atray after cvvSpiov omitted with NABCE. Not represented 
in Vulg. 


Cu. XXII. 1—21. Sr Pavw’s DEerence. 


1. dxotoaré pov rijs mpds Spas vuvl dirodoylas, hear ye my defence 
which I now make unto you. With regard to the construction of the 
verse, it seems, as in John xii. 47, that dxobw is here followed by a 
double genitive of the person and thing, ‘Hear from me the defence 
&c.’ This is sometimes found also in classical Greek. 


2. dxovoavres 8é, and when they heard. The beckoning with the 
hand (xxi. 40) had procured silence enough for the Apostle’s first 
oo to be heard, and now they caught the sound of their own 

ialect, 


adAov éo-xov lav, they were the more quiet. novxla is 
atiliness spicnpoesd Feit ea while ovy7f (xxi. 40) is quiet as opposed 
_to noise. The phrase in this verse indicates that the crowd not only 
abstained from cries and shouts, but kept still in their places that they 
might hear the better. Thus a very high degree of quiet is described. 


3. bye elye dvijp “IovSatos, I am a Jew. These first words of the 
Apostle would correct many wrong impressions among the crowd, for 
we may be sure that many, beside the chief captain, had the notion 
that St Paul was one of those foreign desperadoes with which Judea 
abounded at this time. 

yeyerynpévos ly Tapa tris Kuxlas, born in Tarsus of Cilicia. On 
Tarsus, cf. note on vi. 9. 

dvare® og St év rq wéde Tavry, but brought up in this city. 
St Paul a not that trom his intasiey he had lived in Jerusalem, 
but that, when he had reached an age fitted for it, he was sent from 
home to be educated under Gamaliel. The verb is used in this sense 
in classical Greek. On Gamaliel, see note on v. 34. 


mapa rovs méSas, at the feet. The most usual position of teacher 
and pupils at the time of St Paul was that both should sit, the former 
on a higher level than the latter. For the evidence on this matter 
from the Talmud, see Taylor Pirke Aboth, pp. 28, 29. 


memadeupévos kata dkplBeay Tod rarpwpou vopov, [nAoris irapxwv, 
instructed according to the strict manner of the law of our fathers, being 
zealous, &o. For an account by the Apostle himself of his Jewish 
birth, education, and character, cf. Phil. iii. 5,6. He was a Hebrew 
of the Hebrews, and his language shews how learned he was in all 
that concerned his own people. He makes frequent allusions to Jew- 
ish customs, laws, and festivals, and reckons his time by the Jewish 
calendar. He was also a Pharisee, and none of his contemporaries 
surpassed him, while but few equalled him, in strictness of legal 
observance, 
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xabds wrdvres tyets torre, as ye all are. The Apostle, who never puts 
himself in peril when no good end is to be served by it, wishes to set 
himself in an acceptable light before his audience. This is his reason 
for explaining that he, like themselves, had been a zealous observer of 
the law. 


4. &§ ratryny tiv d8dv Wlofa dxpr Savdrov, and I persecuted this 
Way unto the death. On 7 odds as the designation of the Ohristian 
religion, cf. note on ix. 2. We are not told of any Christians who 
were put to death through Saul’s zealous persecution, for in the case of 
Stephen he was not a very active agent, but his own statement in this 
verse, and the stronger expression xxvi. 10, ‘when they were put to 
death I gave my voice against them,’ make it certain that the persecu- 
tions in which he took part were carried beyond imprisonment, even to 
the martyrdom of the accused, 


es dvraxds, into prisons. The plural here used is probably in- 
tended to express, what in chap. xxvi. is given in more detail, viz., the 
wide field over which Saul’s zeal was exerted, ‘being exceedingly mad 
against them, I persecuted them even unto strange cities.’ The usual 
phrase has the singular. Cf. 2 Chron. xvi. 10, cal wapé@ero avrdy els 
guvaxyny. Also Gen. xl. 3, Gero avrovds év dudaxz. 


5. ds xal 6 dpxrepeds paprupe? pow, as also the high priest doth bear 
me witness. The Apostle refers not to the high priest at the time 
when he was speaking, but to him who had held that office when (ix. 1) 
in his earnestness against the Christians he had desired a commission 
from the authorities to carry his persecuting measures as far as 
Damascus. Josephus (Ant. xvi. 5. 8) tells us that in a.p. 87 Theo- 
philus, son of Ananus, was made high priest in the place of his brother 
Jonathan. The high priest to whom St Paul here alludes was one of 
these two brothers, for Theophilus held office till he was removed by 
Agrippa and his place occupied by Simon, called Kantheras (see Jos. 
Ant. x1x. 6, 2, and cf. Farrar’s St Paul, 1. 178). Amnanias was high 
priest at the time of St Paul’s arrest. See xxiii. 3. 


Kal wav ro rpexPurépioy, and all the estate of the elders. Though it 
was now more than twenty years since St Paul’s conversion, it was 
not improbable that some members of the Sanhedrin which granted 
him his commission were still alive, and the records of the transaction 
were doubtless preserved and could be appealed to. 

mpeoBuréptor is used for the position of an elder in LXX. Susanna 50. 


brurrodds SeEdyevos rpds rods ddeApors, having received letters unto 
the brethren, as to the re eh perinsinyul in Damascus. The Jews 
spake of all their race as brethren from the earliest times (cf. Deut. 
xviii. 15). The whole family were Jacob’s children. 

dfwv xal rods dxetoe Svrasg, to bring them also which were there, i.e. 
any Christians whom I was able to find in Damascus. éxetce has here. 
the force of éxe?, as it sometimes has in the Greek poets. 


SeBepdvovs als ‘lepoveadrp, to Jerusalem in bonds. Thus they. were 
to be treated as the veriest criminals. 
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6. rep peonpBplayv, about noon. The time of the day at which the 
vision occurred is not noticed in chap. ix., but in chap. xxvi. the 
Apostle also mentions that it was ‘at mid-day,’ at which time the 
heavenly brightness must have been very overpowering to shine above 
the glare of an Eastern sun. 


7. Frovora davis, I heard a voice. As in chap. ix. 4 and 7, so 
here, and below in verse 9, the case of the noun is varied, so as to 
mark that the hearing in St Paul’s case was different from the hearing 
of his companions. The verb can be connected with either a genitive 
or accusative case. In both the narratives a variation is made, and it 
was not without its significance (see notes on chap. ix.). St Paul 
heard intelligible words, the others heard a sound, but it was not 
speech to them, Of. the narrative in Daniel x. 6—9. 


8 6 Natwpatos, of Nazareth. This adjective is found only in this 
one of the three accounts of Saul’s conversion; though in some MSS. 
to make the one place conform more exactly to the other they have 
been inserted in ix. 5. 


9. The words cal EudoBor éyévovro which appear in the Test. recept., 
but which the chief MSS. omit, are not like other words which have 
been inserted in various portions of this book. There is nothing like 
them either in chap. ix. or chap. xxvi. It is possible that they are of 
early authority, and may have been omitted by a scribe whose eye 
passed from the NTO of é6edcayre to the same letters at the end of 
éyévovro. They are omitted from the present text according to the de- 
cision of Lachmann, Tischendorf and Tregelles, but their difference 
from other words similarly omitted is worthy of consideration. 


jv 8% dovijy ovK teovoay, but they heard not the voice, Le. the 
words which were spoken to Saul. They were only conscious of a 
sound round about them. See above on verse 7. 


10. dv réraxral cow roujoat, which are appointed for thee to do. 
On the attraction of the relative into the case of its antecedent, see on 
i 1. 

God had explained to Ananias (see ix. 15) what Saul’s future work 
should be: how he was a chosen vessel to bear His name before Gentiles 
and kings and the children of Israel; and still more about his labours 
was to be revealed to the new Apostle himself. According to xxvi. 
16—18 the character of the work to which he was called was from the 
first indicated to Saul; though as no mention is made of Ananias in 
that passage, it may well be that the Apostle there brings into one 
statement both the words he heard on the way and those which were 
afterwards spoken to him by Ananias. 


11. dg 8 obx évéBrerrov dard tijs S46Ens rod aa éixelvov, and when 
I could not see for the glory of that light. This explanation of the 
reason of the Apostile’s blindness is only given in this place. 

éuP\érw is found Mark viii. 25 of sight returned after blindness. 

12. *Avavlas 5é Tis, dvijp etAaBrjs kard rév vopov, and Ananias, a 
devout man according to the Law. The Apostle neglects nothing in his 
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address which can conciliate his audience, and so he tells them that 

the messenger whom God sent to him was ‘ well reported of by all the 

Jews that dwelt in Damascus.’ (For Ananias see note on ix. 10.) The 

hostility towards Christians, which was so strong in Jerusalem, had 

not at the time of St Paul’s conversion manifested itself so greatly in 

aie since Ananias, ‘a disciple,’ was still in good repute with the 
ews there. 


13. xalémords, and standing by me. The Apostle in his blindness 
was seated, no doubt, and the messenger came and stood over him. 


dvdBrahov...dvéBkapa elg atrév, receive thy sight...I looked up 
upon him. For the two renderings of the verb, cf. Luke xix. 5, where 
avaBvéwas is used of Jesus looking up at Zaccheus in the sycamore 
tree, with John ix. 11, where aéf\eya is said by the blind man who 
describes how he received his sight. 


14. 5 Ocds raév wartpay iypév, the God of our fathers. Ananias 
spake naturally as one Jew to another. At the commencement of the 
Christian Church there was no thought of a rupture with Judaism, 
and nothing is more to be noticed in the Acts than the gradual ad- 
vance made by the Apostles and their companions in apprehending 
what the result of their mission would be. 


mpoexeploards oe, hath appointed thee. The verb is only here and 
in xxvi. 16in N.T. In the LXX. it is found Exod. iv. 13, rpoyelpisae 
Eddov Suvduevor dy awooreXeis, where Moses would excuse himself from 
going unto Pharaoh; also Joshua iii. 12; 2 Maco. iii. 7, viii. 9: always 
with the notion of selecting some one into whose hands an important 
duty can be committed. 


yvavat 7d C&Anpa airot, to know His will. For this reason it is 
that St Paul so often in the commencement of his Epistles speaks of 
himself as an Apostle according to the will of God. 1Cor.i.1;2 
Cor. i. 1; Eph. i. 1; 1 Col. i. 1, &c. The whole passage Eph. i. 1—11 
forms a comment on this clause. 


Kal iSely roy Slkatov, and to see the righteous One, i.e. Jesus. See 
note on vii. 52 above. 


Kal dxotorat haviy & rod pbs paid avrov, and to hear a voice from 
His mouth. That in this way St Paul might, even as the other Apo- 
stles, be taught of Jesus. 


15. Srv toy pdprus aire, for thou shalt be His witness. Thus the 
commission of the later-called Apostle was exactly in the same terms 
in which Christ (Acts i. 8) had spoken to the Eleven before his Ascen- 
sion. 

mpos wdvras dvOpdtovs, unto all men. Paul, with his usual discre- 
tion, does not utter the word ‘Gentiles’ till he is forced to do so. 


dy édpaxas Kal qjxovoras, of what thou hast seen and heard. For by 
revelation the Apostle was made aware of the whole scope of Christian 
truth, and of those doctrines which Christ during His life on earth 
had communicated to the Twelve. And at a later time (see 2 Cor. xii, 
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2, 3) greater revelations appear to have been made to St Paul con- 
cerning the world to come than to any of the other Apostles. 


_ 16. Kal viv rl p&das; and now why tarriest thou? According to 

the narrative in ix, 15, the message of Ananias had already proclaimed 
the gift of the Holy Ghost to Saul, and the favour of God had been 
shewn in the recovery of his sight. §So the question of Ananias be- 
comes parallel to that of St Peter in the house of Cornelius: ‘Can any 
man forbid water that these should not be baptized, which have re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost as well as we?’ 


dvaords Bdarricat, arise and be baptized. Though the gift of the 
Spirit was announced yet God directs that the means of grace, the 
sacrament of baptism, which the Apostle must offer to others, should 
also be received by himself. 


Kal droAovoat tds duaprlas cov, and wash away thy sins. The 
close connexion of the sacramental sign with renewing grace is spoken 
of in like terms by the Apostle in his Epistle to Titus (iii. 5), ‘accord- 
ing to His mercy He saved us, by the washing of regeneration, and the 
renewing of the Holy Ghost.’ 


érixaherdpevos rd Svopa atrod, calling on His name, i.e. rod d&xalov, 
the name of the righteous One, Jesus, mentioned in verse 14, 


17. a all els ‘Iepovoradrip, when I had returned to Jeru- 
salem. This refers to that visit of the Apostle recorded in Acts ix. 26 
seqq. Welearn from Gal. i. 18 that three years had elapsed between 
the conversion of Saul and this visit to Jerusalem, which period is 
" supposed to have been consumed in Arabia (cf. Gal. i. 17). The 
preaching of Saul at Jerusalem we are told in the Acts roused the 
anger of the Greek-speaking Jews, and that in consequence of their 
attempts against Saul the Christian congregation sent him away first 
to Caesarea and then to Tarsus, 

The double construction of the participle first in the dative after 
éyévero and then in the genitive absolute is noteworthy. But there is 
a degree of difference in the sense ‘after my return’ and ‘while I was 
praying.’ 

Tmpocevy optvou év to lepg, while I prayed in the Temple. It 
is worthy of Hots how oftin Set thie address St Paul incidentally ex- 
presses himself in such wise as to conciliate the crowd. His visit to 
the Temple for the purpose of prayer was at once a proof that he was 
not likely to despise Jewish ordinances and religious observances. 


yevéo Cas pe dv ixorracea, I fell into a trance. This was the occasion 
of one of those ‘visions and revelations of the Lord’ of which St Paul 
speaks to the Corinthians (2 Cor. xii. 1) and with which, from his con- 
version onwards, he was many times instructed and comforted. 
The infinitive, as here, after éyévero is common in St Luke. The 
present example is however more noteworthy, because it is of the 
form éyéverd pot...yevér Oat pe. 


18. Kal ety avrov Afyovra pot, and saw Him saying unto me, 
In Acts ix. 29, 30 no mention is made that a vision had appeared to 
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Saul commanding him to depart from Jerusalem. It is only said that 
‘the disciples’ sent him away. But these two statements are not 
inconsistent with each other. Saul might be warned to go, and the 
disciples at the same time prompted to send him. In the same way 
two different causes, one natural, the other supernatural, are mentioned 
Acts xiii. 2—4, viz. the prompting of the Holy Spirit, and the act of 
the Church of Antioch. And still more like is the statement of St 
Paul (Gal, ii. 2), that he went up to Jerusalem ‘by revelation,’ when 
it is p side by side with Acts xv. 2, where we are told that the 
Christians of Antioch determined that Paul and Barnabas should go 
up to consult the Church in Jerusalem. 


HEedOe tv taxa &€ ‘Tepovearnp, get thee quickly out of Jerusalem. 
We know from Gal. i. 18 that the duration of the Apostle’s stay was 
only fifteen days. 

dy Text used adverbially is common both in classical Greek and in 
the L 


ov wapadgovral cov paptruplay wepl G00, they will not accept from 
thee testimony concerning me. The Fekete is clear from what follows 
in the next verse, considered that he would be specially a messenger 
likely to persuade and convince men in Jerusalem of the truths of the 
Christian faith. God, in the vision, points out that this will not be so. 


19. Kupue, atrol érloravrat, Lord, they know. The effect of the 
expressed pronoun is not to be reproduced in English. These are, he 
thinks, the very men to whom he can best appeal. Saul is confident 
that he will be known by many to whom he would speak, and that his 
zealous persecution of the Christians less than four years before can- 
not have fallen out of men’s memories. 


éyo Fpyy dvdaxlfov nal Sépwv, I imprisoned and beat. The pecu- 
liar form, the substantive verb with the participle, implies that this 
conduct was continuous. Saul was regularly engaged in the work. 

ovAax({o is a rare word, found only here in N.T., and in LXX, 
Wisdom xviil. 4, dicot pev yap éxeiwor orepnOfvat pwrds xal pudaxi Oivat 
év oxéret. 

Kata tds ovvaywyds, in the synagogues. For the synagogues as 
places where such punishment ae inflicted cf. Matth. x. 17, xxiii. 34; 
Mark xii. 9; Luke xxi. 12. That they were also places in which . 
charges were heard is seen from Luke xii. 11. 


20. Lrehdvov tov pdprupds wov, of Stephen, thy witness. The Greek 
word pdprus had not yet come to be applied, ash afterwards was, to 
those Christians who bore witness to the truth by their death. 


cvvevdoxay, consenting. On the force of 7yunv with the participle, 
which here implies that Saul took a share in the proceedings from first 
to last, see the previous verse. 

Kal gvrdooov ta indru, and kept the raiment. See on vii. 58. 


21. éyad els Hvn paxpdy earooredad oe, I will send thee forth far 
hence unto the Gentiles. We need not understand the command as 
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implying that the Apostle’s missionary labours were to begin from 
that moment, but that God’s work for him was now appointed, 
and would begin in His own time; and it would be not among 
obi or Greeks at Jerusalem, but among the Gentiles in distant 
places. 

St Paul had kept back as long as ever he could the word which 
he was sure would rouse the anger of his hearers, and we may well 
suppose from the conciliatory tone of much of his speech that the 
attention of the crowd had been enlisted, for the speaker was a man 
of culture and spoke their own tongue. But when the Gentiles are 
spoken of as recipients of God’s message they break forth into all 
the excitement of an Oriental mob. 


223—29. Fury or THE JEws. THe CuHrer Caprarn ORDERS PavL To 
BE SCOURGED, BUT ON HEARING THAT HE 18 A RoMAN, RECALLS 
THE OBDER IN ALABM. 


22. dypt rovrov rod Adyov, unto this word, i.e. Gentiles. It is pro- 
bable that here and there in the speech the Apostle may not have 
entirely pleased them. Their feelings however could not be restrained 
when the hated name was spoken to them by one who professed to be 
bearing abroad the message of Jehovah. 


od ydp KabiKey avrov Env, for it was not fit that he should live, i.e. he 
ought to have been put to death long ago. Cf. Ecclus. x. 23, ov xa0#- 
xev Sokdca dvdpa duaprwXéy, i.e. it neither is nor ever has been proper 
to magnify a sinful man. In which passage however the Vat. MS, 
reads xa@nxet. 

23. purrotvrey ta tundra, casting off their clothes, i.e. the loose 
upper robe which could easily be laid aside, and which in such an 
excitement would interfere with their movements. Compare the con- 
duct of the crowd when our Lord rode into Jerusalem, and also the 
behaviour of Jehu’s friends, 2 Kings ix. 13. Such loose parts of the 
dress were rolled up for carrying and thus progress in a crowd was 
made more easy. 


Kal xovioprov Baddévrov els tov dépa, and casting dust into the air. 
With this sonipare the action of Sheet 2 Sam. xvi. 13, where the 
marginal rendering shews that the dust was thrown at David. Per- 
haps it may have been meant in the present case to be thrown at St 
Paul, who was above the crowd, at the top of the stairs. The attempt 
to reach him with what they threw was futile, but it shewed what they 
oe fain have done. For a like action as a sign of grief, cf. Job 
ii. 12. 


24. ékddrevorev 6 xwAlapxos elodyeoGar abrév «.7.X., the chief captain 
commanded him to be brought into the castle. Probably the chief 
captain understood nothing of what St Paul had been saying, and 
would be surprised at the outbreak of rage on the part of the | people, 
and conclude from it that there was some serious charge laid against 
him which he might best ascertain by subjecting his prisoner to torture 
till he should confess. 
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elras | ordeal dveraterGar atréy, having bidden that he should be 
examined by scourging. The active verb dverdtew is found LXX, 
Susanna 14, dverdfovres d\AjAous, but it is of very rare occurrence. 


The mode of examination by torture among the Romans consisted 
in binding the limbs of the person to be tortured fast to a framework 
on which arms and legs were spread apart (divaricatio), and then the 
beating was inflicted by means of rods, 


Sv qv atrlay otras dreheivouy aire, for what cause they cried so 
against him. Here the antecedent has been, as is not uncommon, 
transferred into the relative clause. 


25. ds St wpoéreway alrdy tots indo, and when they had tied him 
up with the thongs. The person to be scourged was stretched forward 
(wporelvecw) so that he might be in a position to receive the blows. 
Some have translated ‘for the thongs,’ but iuds is nearly always used 
for straps employed for straining or binding tight, and rarely, if ever, 
for the implement by which the chastisement is inflicted. 


xpos Tov éorara éxatévrapxoy, to the centurion that stood by. He 
was superintending the tying up of the prisoner to the whipping-post, 
which was done by the common soldiers. 

dvOpwrov ‘Pwopatoy, a man that is a Roman. It was an offence 
punishable with the severest penalties for a man to claim to be a 
Roman citizen, if he were not one. The peril of such an assertion, if 
it were not true, convinces the centurion at once, and though we are 
not told so expressly we may feel sure that the operation of ‘tying up’ 
was stopped. 


26. rl péd\Xes rrovety; what art thou about to do? It was forbidden 
ee a heavy penalty, by the Lex Porcia, to scourge a Roman citizen 
(Liv. x. 9). 

28. vy wottrelay ravrny é iuny, obtained I this citizenship. 
It was te Roman boast ee = Rowan citizen’ (Cic. in Verr. v. 63), 
The sale of the freedom of Rome was at times the perquisite of some 
of the Imperial parasites and favourites, who made what they could of 
such a privilege. 

éya 82 Kal yeyévynpar, but Iam a Roman born. How St Paul came 
to be a Roman citizen by birth we cannot tell; probably some ancestor 
for meritorious conduct had been rewarded with enfranchisement. 
Tarsus was a free city, and had its own laws and magistrates, but 
that did not constitute its inhabitants Roman citizens. 


29. of pé\dovres attov dverdlay, those who were about to examine 
him. The verb is used here euphemistically for the scourging which 
it had been proposed to inflict on the Apostle. 


abrov fy SeSexas, he had bound him, i.e. bound him for the purpose 
of scourging. To be bound with a chain as a prisoner was not pro- 
hibited in the case of Romans, Hence we find St Paul speaking often 
in the Epistles, written during his imprisonment at Rome, of the 
bonds and the ‘chain’ with which he was afflicted. Cf. Phil. i. 7, 13, 
14,17; Col. iv. 18; Philem. 10, 18. Also Acts xxviii. 20, while the 
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next verse in this chapter shews that though the Apostle was unloosed 
from the whipping-post, he was still kept in bonds. 


80. THe onrer CAPTAIN BRINGS PaUL BEFORE THE SANHEDRIN. 


30. BovAdspevos yvavat, desiring to know. The chief captain was 
anxious, as a Roman officer, that justice should be done, and this 
could only be by having both sides before some authoritative council. 


75 rl xarnyopetrar ind trav “lovdalwv, of what he is accused by the 
Jews. Ina similar way a whole sentence is treated as one nominal 
idea by the prefixing of the neuter article in 1 Thess, iv, 1, rapeddSere 
wap’ nua TO wus Set buas wepewareiy. 

Kal éx&dcvocey cuvedOeiy rods dpxtepets, and commanded the chief 
priests to come together. He had discovered thus much, that the 
offence charged against his prisoner was concerning the religion of the 
Jews. He therefore summons the chief religious authorities as those 
who were best able to decide whether any wrong had been done. 


Kal wav 1d cvvéSpiov, and all the council. By this is meant the 
whole Jewish Sanhedrin. They were to meet in some place to which 
Paul could be brought, and where the case might be fairly heard. The 
place where the Sanhedrin met for their own consultations was called 
Lishkath-Haggazith, and was a hall built of cut stone so situate that 
one half was built on holy, the other half on the profane ground, and it 
had two doors, one to admit to each separate section, T. B. Joma 
25a. But whether this was the place of meeting at this time we have 
no means of deciding. 

kal xatayaydy tov IlatXov, and having brought Paul down. The 
castle was situate in the highest part of the city, above the Temple, so 
that wherever he had to go, the chief captain must come down. 


tornoev els airovs, he set him before them. The idea of els is ‘he 
brought him in among them.’ Perhaps the phrase is purposely used, 
to intimate that Paul was not committed to them, nor brought into 
their presence as if they were to be his judges, but only that both 
accusers and accused might be heard on common ground. 


CHAPTER XXIIL 


Readings varying from the Text. recept. 
6. Papralwy for Sapcalov with NABO. Vulg. ‘Phariseorum.’ 


9. tits tdv ypapparéov with ABC. The Vulg. does not represent 
TuY ypayparéwy Tov w¢pous, having only ‘quidam Phariss#orum.’ 


pe} Ocopaxcpey omitted with NABCE. Not represented in Vulg. 
10. doPnOels for evAaBndels with NABCE. Vulg. ‘timens.’ 
11. ade omitted with SABCE. Not represented in Vulg. 
12, of IovSaio. with NABCE. Vulg. ‘ quidam ex Judzis.’ 
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15. avptoy omitted with NABCE. Not represented in Vulg. 


20. rdv IlatAov karaydyys els rd ovvéSpiov with KABE. Vulg. 
‘ producas Paulum in concilium.’ 


pedr\ov for pédd\ovres with NABE. Vulg. represents the 
plural. 


27. auvrdv after EeAdpny omitted with NABE. Not represented in 
Vulg. 


80. péddew twd rev Tovdalwy omitted with NABE. The Vuly. has 
‘quum mihi perlatum esset de insidiis quas paraverant illi. 


Eppwoo omitted with AB. Vulg. ‘vale.’ 
82. awépxeorOar for ropever Oa: with SABE. 
$4. oo tryena» omitted with NABE. Not represented in Vulg. 
85. Kedctvoras for éxé\evoé re with NABE. Vulg. ‘jussitque.’ 


Cu. XXITI. 1—10. Sr Pavun Berore tHe Sanneprm. DrsaGrer- 
MENT BETWEEN THE PHARISEES AND SADDUOCEES. 


1. drevicas 84, and earnestly beholding. The verb is one which 
St Luke very frequently employs to note a speaker’s expression at the 
commencement of a speech, and it is one of those features in the Acts 
which shew us where the compiler has acted as editor to the narratives 
which he used. He very generally gives some word to indicate the 
gesture or look of the pergzon who 

On its use in describing St Paul’s earnest look, see xiv. 9, note, 


dvSpes dSe\pol. See note on i. 16. 


éyd wdoy cvvedioe...dxp. rairns tis Wpépas, I have lived in all 
good conscience before God until this day. The éyw is emphatic. Itis 
as though the Apostle would say, ‘ You see me before you as though I 
were an offender, but personally I feel myself innocent.’ wod:revopen 
in profane authors signifies ‘ to discharge the duties of a citizen.’ St 
Paul implies by its use that he has been obedient to God’s laws, as a 
good citizen would be to the laws of his country. He employs the 
verb again in his epistle to the Philippians (i. 27). It is also found in 
LXX. 2 Mace. vi. 1, xi. 25 wodsrevdecOas xara rd éxt Trav wpoyorwy 
aurap E07. 

So far as being devoted to God’s service, St Paul’s whole life up to 
the present moment had been of one piece, it was only that his con- 
science had been enlightened, and so his behaviour had changed. He 
had at first lived as a conscientious and observant Jew, his conscience 
now approved his conduct as a Christian. 


2. & Sidpxtepedls "Avavlas, and the high priest Ananias. This was 
Ananias the son of Nebedwus (Joseph. Ant. xx. 5. 2). In the time 
of the Emperor Claudius he had been suspended from his office for 
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some Offence and sent to Rome (Ant. xx. 6. 2) but afterwards seems to 
have been held in great reputation in Jerusalem (Ant. xx. 9. 2). 


vinrav avrov Td oréua, to smite him on the mouth. No doubt St 
Paul’s address, before the high priest gave this order, had extended 
much beyond the single sentence which St Luke records. He only 
preserves for us that which appears to have moved the anger of the 
authorities, his claim to have led a life of which in God’s sight he was 
not ashamed. The action was intended to put a stop to what would 
be counted the presumptuous language of St Paul. 

rhe roxTew T6 ordpa Tivos, Which is not a common form, cf. Luke 
xxii. 64. 


8 rirreav oe pAdAe 8 Beds, rotxe xexoviapéve, God shall smite thee, 
thou whited wall, Here we may see how very far even the excellence 
of St Paul comes short of the behaviour of the Divine Master, who 
when He suffered threatened not, and when reviled, reviled not again, 
We need not however consider that St Paul’s language here was a wish 
for evil upon the high priest, but only an expression of confidence in 
God that such conduct as that of Ananias would not be allowed to go 
unpunished, We know from Josephus (B. J. 1.17.9) that Ananias 
did come to a violent end. St Paul calls him ‘ whited wall’ because he 
bore the semblance of a minister of justice, but was not what he 
seemed. Cf. ‘whited sepulchres’ (ragot xexonanévot, Matth. xxiii. 
27). xexovanévor pera Gdcxlas is found in LXX. (Prov. xxi. 9). 


Kal ob Kd0y Kplvov pe, and dost thou sit judging me. The od seems 
intended to refer to the epithet just applied to Ananias. Dost thou 
(such an one) sit, &o. 


voy, contrary to the law. Literally ‘ transgressing the Law.’ 
For it Paul had not yet been heard to the end. Of. John vii. 51. 


4. Tov vepéa, tov Beov, God's high priest. So styled because he 
sat on the judgment-seat as God’s representative, cf. Deut. xvii. 8— 
18. In the Old Test. the priestly, and even other, judges are some- 
times called by God’s own name ‘Elohim.’ (See Exod. xxi. 6, xxii. 
8, 9 and cf. Ps. Ixxxii. 1.) 


5. otk {dav, ddaAdol, Sri lorly dpxrepers, I knew not, brethren, 
that he was the high priest. Several explanations have been given of 
this statement of St Paul. Some think that it may have been true 
that St Paul from defect of sight, with which he is supposed to have 
been afflicted, could not distinguish that the speaker was the high 
priest ; others that the high priest was not in his official position as 
president of the court; or that owing to the troublous times, and St - 
Paul’s recent arrival in Jerusalem, he was not aware who was high 
priest ; or that he was speaking in irony, and meant to imply that the 
action of the judge was of such a character that none would have sup- 
posed him to be high priest; or that he meant by ovx fédew that for 
the moment he was not thinking of what he was saying. It is most 
consonant with St Paul’s character to believe that either his own 
physical deficiency, or some lack of the usual formalities or insignia, 
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made him unable to distinguish that he who had given the order was 
really the high priest. 

Chrysostom’s opinion on the subject is given thus: «al opbdpa mwel- 
Oopas ph eldévac avrdv Bre apxtepeds dori’ Sid paxpod pev éwaveNObyra 
xpbvou, pH ovyyiwdpevor be cuvexas "lovdalos’ 6pdvra 82 nal éxetvoy ep TQ 
péow pera, woddav Kal érépwv. obxére yap dios Fv 6 dpxtepeds wodKioy 
bvruw xal Staddpwy. 

yéyparra: ydp, for it is written. The quotation is from Exod. 
xxii. 28 and is another illustration of what was said above on verse 4. 
The whole sentence of the O. T. is ‘ Thou shalt not revile the gods, nor 
curse the ruler of thy people,’ and the marginal note on ‘ gods’ is ‘ Or, 
judges,’ which margin should be in the text. 


6. yvots 5¢ 6 Tatnos, but when Paul perceived. We are not told 
in what way the knowledge which the Apostle here acted on was 
gained. Perhaps the Pharisees, as in the parable of the Pharisee and 
publican, kept themselves apart; or to a Jewish eye some mark of 
their dress may have been enough to bespeak a difference of party. St 
Paul used this party spirit in a perfectly legitimate manner. What 
he did was not done merely to set them by the ears, but to secure an 
opportunity for speaking on that central doctrine of Christianity, the 
resurrection of the dead. (Cf. xxiv. 21.) 


vids Papralwyv, a son of Pharisees. This reading has the advan- 
tage of removing St Paul’s language beyond the questioning 
which has sometimes been raised about it. ‘I am a Pharisee,’ he 
says. And it has been asked, whether he had a right to describe 
himself thus. When he continues ‘a son of Pharisees’ we see that 
he is stating that by descent and birth his family had for genera- 
tions been members of that party. Having said this, he then pro- 
pounds that doctrine which, of all their teaching, was that which 
severed them from the Sadducees. That this point also was the central 
doctrine of Christianity makes §t Paul’s address not disingenuous, but 
an appeal to those who agreed with him thus far in his belief to hear 
what he had further to say which might meet with their acceptance. 
And it is not as if the Apostle had raised the question in their midst 
on some side-issue. The whole teaching of the Christian Church rested 
on the truth of the Resurrection, and therefore with much wisdom and 
without any thought of deception he cries, ‘I am a Pharisee, and for 
teaching the doctrine of the Resurrection (which they hold) I am now 
called in question.’ 

On the xal before dvarrdcews which almost=namely, ‘for the hope, 
even the resurrection of the dead,’ cf. Winer-Moulton, p. 546. See 
also above on i, 25. 

7. éyvero ordors, there arose a dissension. The two parties began 
to take sides for and against the Apostle. 

8. ZabSovxator piv ydp Aéyouoty pr elvar dvdoraci, for the Sad- 
ducees say that there is no resurrection. 1tis said that their teaching had 
its rise in the thought that ‘God’s servants should not do service 
with the hope of reward.’ As the life to come would be a reward we 
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are told that their doctrine developed into the denial of the Resur- 
rection, As we meet with them in the New Testament, they are 
mainly members of the priestly order, and appear to have accepted 
only the written Law, as distinct from tradition ; yet in spite of the 
mention of angels in the Pentateuch they appear to have explained 
the language in such wise as to identify these angelic appearances 
with some manifestation of the divine glory, and thus to have come to 
deny the existence of any spiritual beings distinct from God Himself. 
In political matters they were on the side of Rome, and in conse- 
quence are found uniting at times with the Herodians. 

pire yyedov pire aveipa...duddrepa, neither angel nor spirit, but 
the Pharisees confess both. Here the dyyedos and wrvevpa, are coordi- 
nate, and must be taken as together signifying ‘manifestations of a 
spirit world.’ Then dvdoraccs is one point, and the rest of the sentence 
another included under the word dudorepa. 

Chrysostom remarks here, xat unv rpla orl? wis oby Adyer aupbrepa; 
qj Ore wveipa Kal dyyendos &y éort, 7 bre ov pdvov H Adécs wept Svo, ANAG Kal 
wept rpiiov Nap Bdverat, KaTaxpnoTiKws ovy ovrws ele al ob Kuptohoyar. 


9. yévero St kpavy) peydAn, and there arose a great clamour. The 
noise of an excited assembly. xpavy7 is used in the Parable of the 
Ten Virgins (Matth. xxv. 6) to describe the shout at midnight ‘the 
bridegroom cometh.’ 


Tits TGV ypapparéwy Tod pépous r. P., and some of the Scribes that 
were of the Pharisees’ part, 1.e. certain individuals as representatives 
of the whole body. 


Suepdxovro, strove. The verb is used of strife in words, Ecclus. viii. 
8 7 Stayaxou pera dvOpumrou yAwoowdsous. 

el St arvevpa &dAnoev aire i dyyedos, and if a spirit hath spoken to 
him, or an angel.... St Luke appears to have left the sentence as an 
incomplete exclamation. This the Rev. Ver. has endeavoured to 
represent by rendering the clause ‘And what if a spirit hath spoken 
to him, or an angel?’ The temper of these Pharisees is so very much 
akin to the counsel of Gamaliel in chap. v. 39, that it is not difficult 
to understand how a thoughtful reader filled up on his margin the 
unfinished exclamation by an adaptation of Gamaliel’s language (7 
sone”) , and that these words found their way in a short time 
Into the text. 


10. 6 xwAlapxos, the chief captain. He must have been in. some 
position where he could watch all the proceedings, though we can 
hardly think that he was presiding in the Sanhedrin. 


py Siacwacty, lest he should be pulled in pieces. The Pharisees 
had constituted themselves protectors of the Apostle, and so the pos- 
session of his person had become the object of a struggle between 
.them and their opponents. d:acraw is frequently used in the LXX. 
of wild beasts tearing their prey in pieces. For the Apostle’s position 
among the assembly cf. xxii. 30 on els avrovs. He was evidently where 
the ea could lay hands on him (ef. é« pécov avraéy, below in this 
verse). 
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&&ievrey 1d oTpateuxsa xaraBdy «r.A., he commanded the 
soldiers to go down, &. They were in the tower of Antonia, over- 
looking the Temple-precincts, and so were ready to interfere in the 
struggle as soon as they were bidden. They were in considerable 
numbers, for orpérevza is properly an army, as the A.V. renders 
in verse 27 below. Jerusalem was at this time in such an excited 
state that the presence of a large Roman force was necessary. 


11—25. Pav 18 CHEERED BY A VISION. Tur JEWS CONSPIRE TO KILL 
HIM, 


ll. ry 88 driovoy vuerl, and the night following. The Apostle was 
now, though not rightly a prisoner, yet kept, that he might be out of 
harm’s way, under the charge of the Roman soldiers. The hearing of 
his case having been interrupted, another time was to be appointed 
when the examination should be completed. 


émords avrg & xipios, the Lord stood by him. Appearing in a 
vision as before at Corinth. Cf. on xviii. 9. 
For the verb érirds see above on xxii. 13. 


Odpoa, be of good cheer. The Apostle could hardly be otherwise 
than downcast with the events of the previous day. He had entered 
the Temple and undertaken the Nazirite vow with a view of con- 
ciliating the Jews and he had only been saved from being torn in 
pieces of them through the interference of the Roman commander. 


otro oe Set Kal els “Popny iva, so must thou bear witness 
also at Rome. §8St Paul had already written to the Roman Church of 
his ‘longing to see them,’ and that ‘ oftentimes he had purposed 
to come unto ‘them’ (Rom, i. 11—13), and St Luke (Acts xix. 21) 
records the intention in the history of 8t Paul’s stay at Ephesus. 
The way to compass such a visit had not yet been found, but now it is 
pointed out by the Lord Himself. 

The preposition e/s implies, as in other instances, that the Apostle 
is to go to Rome, and then bear his testimony. See note on viii. 40. 

In dcayaprupéw in this verse there seems to be an allusion to the 
thoroughness and zeal of St Paul’s work hitherto. 


12. ‘yevopévns 82 spkpas, and when it was day. While Paul was 
receiving comfort from the Lord, the Jews were plotting to secure his 
destruction, and they let no time be wasted; their plans were 
ready by the next day, and as soon as it arrived they set about their 
execution. 


_Tojcavres cverpodiy ol lovSator, the Jews having banded together. 
To form such a compact is quite in the spirit of the time. The men 
who did so were probably belonging to the Zealots of whose fanaticism 
Josephus gives several instances. 


dveepdricav éavrots, bound themselves under a curse. Lit. ‘placed 
themselves under an anathema.’ The noun is used in very solemn 
language twice over by St Paul (Gal. i. 8, 9), ‘ Let him be accursed.’ 
It was an invocation of God’s vengeance upon themselves, if they 
failed to do the work which they undertook. 
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pyre hayety pire wut, neither to eat nor drink. So that there was 
no time to be lost. Their work must be promptly executed. 


18. @wdelovs tercepdxovra, more than forty. Shewing the excited 
state of popular feeling at this moment among the Jews. They may 
have been prompted to this method of getting rid of the Apostle, 
because they had not the power of life and death any longer, and were 
not likely to procure Paul’s death at the hands of the Roman authori- 
ties, on any accusation connected with a religious question. 


ot tratryy mv cuvepoclav mowjodpevor, who had made this con- 
spiracy. e middle voice, which is the best supported reading, is the 
most in accordance with classical usage. The Greeks use roteiy to be 
@ cause (to others) of anything, roretcGar to bring about for oneself. 
So they say roeicOae wrédenory, elpnvnr, cunpaxtay, when men procure 
the war, peace or alliance unto themselves. 


14, rots dpxiepevow Kal trols mperBurépois, to the chief priests and 
elders. These most likely were Sadducees, and so would have no wish 
that Paul should be spared. 


dvabkpary dveenaricapey davrovs, we have bound ourselves under a 
great curse. Literally, ‘ with a.curse have we cursed ourselves.’ This 
is a Hebrew mode of expressing the intensity and earnestness of an 
action. Cf. above on ch. v. 28. 


Pre? yeboac at, to taste nothing. This includes both eating and 
drinking. 


Chrysostom says on this: dpa d:arayrds elow dvadepariopévor éxetvor, 
ov yap awéxrecvay Tov Ilavdov. 


15. viv ody bpeis...cbv ro ovvedply, now therefore do ye with the 
council signify, &c. éupavliw in this sense of giving notice or inform- 
ation is frequent in LXX. Cf. Esther ii. 22, xa avr) évedance ro 
Baowel ra THs éwtBovdys. See also 2 Macc. iii. 7, xi. 29. The chief 
priests and elders, of the Sadducees’ party, were to use their influence 
in the council, that a request might proceed from the whole body of 
the Sanhedrin, for Paul to be again brought before them by the chief 
captain. From what we read of the Sadducees in the N.T. and 
Josephus, it is easy to believe that they would be in a majority. 


kaTaydyy avrév, that he bring him down, i.e. from the tower of 
Antonia to the place where the Sanhedrin held its meetings. See 
above on verse 10. 


as StaywooKkey axptBéorepov td mepl avrov, as though ye 
would judge of his case more exactly. They would profess a desire to 
know the whole right and wrong in the matter. 


troupol topev tov dvedcty atréy, we are ready to kill him. So that 
the suspicion of complicity in the crime would not fall upon the chief 
priests and elders. Their intention would appear to have been to give 
St Paul a fair hearing, and the murder would seem to be the work of 
some fanatics unconnected with the council. 

For frotpos followed by the genitival infinitive, ef. LXX. 1 Sam. xiii. 
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21, xal Fv o Tpvynrds Eroipos rov Gepltew, and 1 Mace. xiii. 37, Erotpol 
éxpev Tou wocewy Uyuty elpnvnv. Also 2 Chron. vi. 2, &o. 


16. dkxovous 5¢6 vids ris ddeApis TatXov, but Paril’s sister’s son 
heard, &. We have no other mention of the family of St Paul 
anywhere in the history. It seems improbable that the sister and her 
son were settled inhabitants of Jerusalem, or we should have been 
likely to hear of them on Paul’s previous visits. His imprisonment 
at this time was only to keep him from being killed, and so any 
relative or friend was permitted to come to him. 


mwapayepopevos Kal cloe\Ouv, he went and entered, &c. Another 
punctuation joins rapayevouevos with the former clause of the sentence, 
so that the sense is ‘he heard of their lying in wait, having come in 
upon them.’ Thus it would describe the way in which he had gained 
his information. But this rendering seems to press too much into this 
participle, 


17. tva tay éxatovrdpxeyv, one of the centurions. The Apostle was 
under the charge of a military guard, and so would have no difficulty 
in getting his message conveyed. And the knowledge that he was a 
Roman citizen, and that by birth, would have spread among the 
soldiery and would not be without its influence. 


ter ydp rt drayyetAar aire, for he hath something to tell him. We 
have nothing to guide us toa knowledge of how Paul’s nephew became 
acquainted with the plot to murder his uncle. As we know nothing of 
any kinsmen of St Paul being Christians, we may perhaps be right in 
supposing that the young man was a Jew, present in Jerusalem on 
account of the feast, and that he had heard among the Jewish popu- 
lation about the uproar, and the undertaking of the would-be as- 
sassins. In his interview with the chief captain it is clear that he was 
prepared with evidence which was convincing to that officer. 


18. mapadaBay airoy yyayev, he took him and brought him. With 
soldier-like obedience and raising no questions. 


6 Sérpios TlatAos, Paul the prisoner, a title which the Apostle used 
often afterwards to apply to himself. Cf. Eph. iii. 1, iv. 1; Philemon 
1 and 9, &e. 


19. émraBdpevos 82 rijs xetpds, and having taken him by the hand. 
The messenger sent by a Roman citizen was entitled to some consider- 
ation, and the action of the chief captain is meant to encourage the 
young man. The chief captain would naturally incline after his con- 
versation with him to favour Paul rather than his Jewish accusers. 
We can gather this from the tone of the letter which he subsequently 
sent to Caesarea. 


kar Slav éruvOdvero, inquired privately. The A.V. joins the ad- 
verb with dvaxwpnoas, but as this verb of itself implies a going aside, 
it is better, and more also in accordance with the order of the Greek, 
to join it with éruvOdvero. 
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20. ds péddov ri dxptBlo-repov ruvOdver Gas, as though thou wouldest 
enquire somewhat more accurately. éAdwv is to be preferred to pAéA- 
Aovres, for in addressing the chief captain Paul’s nephew would natu- 
rally speak as though he, who had control of the whole proceedings, 
was the person to enquire; while the plural in verse 15 is equally 
natural in the mouth of a speaker among the Zealots, who would 
say to the chief priests ‘as though ye would enquire.’ 


21. ov ody pi wer Ois avrots, do not thou therefore yield to them. 
The ody refers to the idea of a scheme in which the chief captain was 
to be made use of; this has only been suggested in the previous verse, 
not directly stated. 


dveBepdricayv édavrods, they have bound themselves under a curse. Cf. 
verse 12 above. 


wpordexdpevor tiv dd cov brayyeAlav, looking for the promise from 
hee, a: whisk they are coming to try and induce thee to make to 
em, 


22. 6 pay ody xAlapxos drf&uce trav veavloxov, 80 the chief captain 
let the young man depart. For dwo\vew =to dismiss a person, and let 
him go, of, 2 Mace, xii. 25, dré\vcay abrdy Evexa ris Tay adehpor 
owrnplas. 

ort tatra Wvedaivoras ts dp, that thou hast shewed these things to 
me. Here the sentence which began in the oratio obliqua passes into 
the oratio recta. If the original form of the clause aa been con- 
tinued the close should have been =‘ bidding him tell no one that he 
had shewed these things to him.’ For a similar change though not 
so unmanageable to translate of. i. 4. 


28. twas Svo, two. The effect of zwds is to intimate that the num- 
ber is not precisely given; ‘two or so,’ ‘about two.’ But this cannot 
be put into acceptable English. 


Sos wopevPaow tws Karcapelas, to go unto Cesarea. éws literally 
‘as far as.’ Csesarea was the residence of the Roman governor and 
the seat of the chief jurisdiction. The distance from Jerusalem to 
Ovwsarea is about 70 miles. 


SeioAdBovs, spearmen. The Greek word is a very unusual one, and 
signifies ‘graspers by the right hand.’ Hence it has been explained, 
as in the A.V., of soldiers who carried a spear in their right hand; 
others have thought a military guard was meant, who kept on the 
right hand of the prisoners of whom they had charge. Others, soldiers 
who were fastened to the right hand of the prisoners. This is impro- 
bable, because for such a purpose two hundred could not have been 
needed. The Vulgate gives lancearii, lancers. 


dwo tplrys Spas ris vuxrés, at the third hour of the night. This, 
according to Jewish reckoning, would be 9 p.m. 

This was to be the point in time from which the journey was to 
commence. Hence awé is used to define it. - 
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4. xrivy re oat. Here we have the contrary change to 
that hoted in verse 22. With éroudcere began a direct order, and 


this is continued in the oratio recta down to the close of verse 23. 
But with 24 the construction is oblique, as if some verb like éxéX\cucer 
had preceded rapaorjoas. Consequently the Rev. Vers. has inserted 
in italics he bade them. 


xpos Pijdixce. tov aWyepdva, to Feliz the governor. Felix was made 
procurator of Judxa by Claudius in a.p. 58. He was the brother of 
Pallas, the favourite freedman of Claudius, and it was by the interest 
of his brother that Felix was advanced, and retained in his position 
even after the death of Claudius, The character of Felix, as gathered 
both from Roman and Jewish historians, is that of a mean, profligate 
and cruel ruler, and even the troublous times in which he lived are 
not sufficient to excuse the severity of his conduct. After his return 
to Rome, on the appointment of Festus to be governor in his stead, 
Felix was accused by the Jews of Cwsarea and only saved by the in- 
fluence which his brother Pallas had with Nero, as he had had with 
his predecessor. Felix was connected with the Herodian family by 
his marriage with Drusilla the daughter of Herod Agrippa I. He 
continued to hold office at Cmsarea for two years after St Paul’s 
coming there (xxiv. 27), and during the whole of that time the Apostle 
was his prisoner. 


25. tmorodijy xoveay Tov réwov rovrov, a letter after this form. 
As both the writer and receiver of the letter were Romans, it is most 
likely that Latin was the language in which it was written, and that 
St Luke has given us a representation of the substance of the docu- 
ment rather than its very words. 


26—30. Letter or Cravpius Lystras To Ferri. 


26. Te rlore we DPifruce yalpeyv, to the most excellent 
Psat abs Ph ae The iMinitive xalpew is governed by 
Aéyes or Some similar verb understood. See above, xv. 23. 

The title xpariros ‘most excellent’ is that which is given by St 
Luke at the besinning of his Gospel to the Theophilus for whom he 
wrote it. Hence it is probable that Theophilus held some official 
position, if may be under the Romans in Macedonia, where 8t Luke 
a for some time and where he may probably have written his 
gospel. 

27. rdv dvSpa rovrov ovAXd évra, tro tov ’lovdalov... Vv. 
This man who pee taken of the oT rescued. picyanetemaenti 
@ seizure or arrest. It is used (Matth. xxvi. 55; Mark xiv. 48) of the 
party of men who came to seize our Lord, and (Acts xii. 3) of Herod 
Agrippa’s arrest of St Peter. 

It is to be noted that the chief captain is represented as employing 
throughout the letter dynp not dvOpwros for man. The former implies 
much more respect, and was no doubt because he was presently 
about to mention that he was a Roman citizen. The same distinction 
exists in Latin as in Greek, so that the original may have been in 
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either language. There can be little doubt that Roman officers at this 
time were familiar enough with Greek to write in it, if need were. 


kal péddovra dvawpeto bar, and likely to be killed. The chief captain 
does not give a very exact report of what had happened. He says no- 
thing about the strife between the two religious parties. Perhaps he 
did not understand either its nature or cause. 


imords civ re oTpareipar, coming upon them with the soldiers. 
This must refer rather to the first rescue from the mob in the Temple- 
precincts (xxi. 82). There is no word said of what happened after- 
wards, the binding with two chains, and the intention of scourging the 
prisoner. 

On orparevpa see above, verse 10 note. 


paddy Sri “Popatés tony, having learnt that he was a Roman. The 
chief captain puts this in such wise as to claim credit for interference 
on behalf of a Roman citizen, and in so doing omits to state that 
it was only when Paul was about to be scourged and had protested 
against it that he was discovered to be a citizen of Rome by birth. 


28. Povddpevés re Emyvavar, and desiring to know. The method by 
which the chief captain proposed to satisfy this desire was by scourg- 
ing the prisoner (of. xxii. 24). 

tHv airlay 80 av, the cause wherefore. For which we had in xxii. 24 
the attracted form &:’ jy alrlay. 


29. dv edpov éyxadodpevov, whom I found to be accused. At first he 
would have ‘lincovared at the outcry against 8t Paul had something 
to do with the regulations of the Temple, then that there was a dispute 
about the resurrection of those who were dead, and that on this point 
some of the Jewish leaders sided with St Paul. Such questions about 
their law would seem to the Roman officer quite as unworthy of con- 
sideration as they did to Gallio at Corinth (xviii. 15). 

30. prvvOclons Sé por ExcBoudijs ds tov dvbpa treo Oar & atrav, and 
when tt was shewn to me that there would be a plot against the man by 
them. The construction is very strange. The full sentence would be 
grammatically pyvvbelons os éxtBoudns éxtBovdAny EvecOat x.T.r. 


trepipa wpds oe, I sent to thee, i.e. I sent him. Of course Lysias 
implies by his language that he felt Felix to be a more fit person than 
himself to deal with such a case. 


Abyav atrods ert ood, themselves to speak before thee, i.e. to say 
whatever they had to say. 


81—385. PavuL 18 BROUGHT TO OSAREA, AND KEPT PRISONER 
BY Fer. 

81, of pay otv orpariorat...dvadaBévres tov Ilatdov, so the sol- 
diers...took Paul and, &c., i.e. they formed a party for his escort and 
placed him in their midst. 

On this escort Chrysostom remarks: xadarep Bacihéa tid Sopypbpor 
wapéreuror pera Tocotrou wAHOous Kal éy vucri PoBobpevoe Tov Shou Tyr 


26—-2 
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opyiy Tis épufs’ ret ovy rijs wédews avrdv éféBadoy rore adloraryra. ovK 
dy 82 0 xiAlapyos pera Tocatrys avrév dogadelas étéwenper ef un cal 
auros ovdey Hy avrotd xareyrwxus, xal éxelvwr Gdec TO PortKdy. 


dvadapBdve is thus used LXX. Gen. xxiv. 61, of the servant of 
Abraham, when he escorts Rebecca to his master. 


Sud. vunrés, by night, i.e. that same night, starting off early in the 
night and travelling during night-time, thus getting clear away from 
Jerusalem before the ambush of the Jews was prepared. 


els viv ’AvriwarplSa, to Antipatris. This place was 42 miles from 
Jerusalem and 26 from Caesarea. It was in early times called Caphar- 
saba, but Herod the Great rebuilt it and named it Antipatris in 
memory of his father Antipater. It lay in a beautiful part of the 
Vale of Sharon and was both well watered and rich in wood. There- 
mains of a Roman road have been found close by it. For notices of 
the older city, see Josephus, Ant. xvi. 5. 2; 1 Mace. vii. 31; of the 
place as rebuilt, see Josephus, B. J. 1. 4. 7; 0.19. 1 and 9; rv. 8.1. 


$2. Ty 52 dratprov, but on the morrow. That part of the escort 
which now seemed no longer needed returned, and would get back to 
Jerusalem on the day of the intended plot. Those who returned were 
the orpariwra: and the defoAGBor. 


édoavres Tots larwets darlpycobar ody abTe, having left the horsemen 
to goon with him. Now that they were far away from Jerusalem and 
in no fear of a surprise, seventy horsemen were guard enough for the 
remainder of the way. But it may give us some idea of the danger- 
ous state of the country at the time, when we consider that the chief 
captain thought it needful to send with this one prisoner a guard of 
470 soldiers. We may also form some idea of what the garrison in 
Jerusalem must have been when so many men could be detached at a 
moment’s notice. 


talorpepay ds rv av, they returned to the castle. Appa- 
rently coming back as quickly as it was possible for them todoso. As 
the road was one much travelled they were probably able to obtain a 
change of horses here and there. 


88, ofrives, who, i.e. the horsemen who went on with St Paul. It 
is better with Rev. Vers. to break up the relative into a conjunction 
and personal pronoun. ‘And they, when,’ &. 


v wal rov I[gthov aire, presented Paul also unto him. 
If the letter as given above be a rendering of the original, the prisoner 
was not mentioned in it by name, but the soldiers would merely 
declare that this was the man that had been committed to their 
charge, and Felix would learn all the rest by questioning Paul. 


$4. é& wolas bwapx las torly, of what province he was. Cilicia had 
been at one time, and perhaps still was, attached to the province of 
Syria. It was so in the time of Quirinus. This will explain why at 
once Felix without question decided that, at the proper time, he would 
hear the cause, 
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$5. Svaxovocopal cov, I will hear thee. The verb implies a full 
and thorough hearing of a case. ‘I will give thee a full hearing.’ 
The Rev. Vers. renders ‘I will hear thy cause.’ 

Stay xal of xarjyopol cov mapaylvevrat, when thine accusers are also 
come ; fpr Uns they would appear, since they had been bidden 
to do so by the chief captain, as was explained in his letter. Of 
course Lysias had not said a word of this to the Jews when his letter 
was written, but intended to do so when Paul was safely on the road 
to Ceosarea. 

&y ro tov ‘Hpwdov duvidocerbar, to be kept in Herod's 
salaee. slecein at may signify either the palace of a prince, the tent — 
of a general, or the barracks of the soldiery. Here it is probably the 
name of the palace which Herod had erected for himself, and which 
now was used as the governor’s residence. It seems (from xxiv. 24— 
26) that it was close to the quarters of Felix himself, and that Paul 
could speedily be sent for. gvAdocecGa only implies that Paul was to 
be taken care of; he was not kept in close imprisonment. ‘A Roman 
and uncondemned’ would not be subject to needless indignities, when 
ar accusers were Jews who could make no such claim for consideration. 

. xxiv. 23, 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Readings varying from the Tezt. recept. 

1. wpeoBurépey tivey for rwy rpeoBurépwr With SABE. Vulg. ‘cum 
senioribus quibusdam.’ 

&. ordoas with NABE. Vulg. ‘seditiones.’ 

7,8. Omitted from xal xard to éxi cé with NABHLP, See notes. 

11. 7 before S08exa omitted with NABEHLP. Vulg. has ‘quam.’ 


13. je after wapacrica: omitted with RABEL. Vulg. does not 
represent it, 


cot after Svvavra: added with SABE. Vulg. ‘tibi.’ 
poe tots év before rots mpodrjrars added with NBE. Not added in 
ulg. 
15. vexpuy omitted with NABO. Not represented in Vulg. 
20. et before rf omitted with NABCEHLP. Vulg. ‘si.’ 
éy éuol omitted with NAB. YVulg. ‘in me.’ 
23. dveBddero 88 avrods 6 SHAE with NABCE, Vulg. ‘distulit 
autem illos Felix.’ 
38. avrov for rdv Ilai\oy with NABCE. Vulg. ‘eum.’ 


% wpocépxecOar omitted with NABCE. Not represented in 
Vulg. 
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94. 77 (lq yuvarxl with BC. Vulg. ‘uxore sua.’ 
*Incotv after Xpwrréy added with NBEL. Vulg. ‘Christum 
Jesum.’ 
25. ErecOa after pé\dovros omitted with NABCE. Not represented 
in Vulg. 
26. Sxws d\ioy airéy omitted with NABCE. Not represented in 
Vulg. 


27. yxdpira for xapiras with NABO. Vulg. ‘gratiam.’ 


Ca. XXIV. 1—9. ArnivaL or THE AcousERS. SPEECH oF TERTULLUS, 
THEIR ADVOC..TE. 


1, perd 82 wévre tpépas, and after five days. Most naturally this 
means after St Paul’s arrival in Cesarea, and the events narrated 
at the end of chap. xxiii. But it may mean five days after the 
departure of the Apostle from Jerusalem. The chief captain would 
give notice to the high priest of what he had done as soon as it was 
safe to do so. After learning that they must go to Cmsarea with 
their accusation, the enemies of St Paul would spend some little time 
in preparing their charge for the hearing of Felix, and in providing 
themselves with an advocate. And as ig Fd oe not probably travel 
with as much haste as St Paul’s convoy did, five days is not & long 
interval to elapse before they arrived in Ceesarea. 


spud 6 doxuepeds “Avavlas, Ananias the high priest came down. 
He would be sure to be hot against St Paul after that speech about 
the ‘ whited wall.’ 

The verb xarafSalyw is used because the journey was from inland 
towards the seashore. 


perd, 7, peveey Twoev, with certain elders. It would only be a 
portion of the elders who came. Those of the Pharisees’ party would 


rather have spoken in favour of the Apostle. The persons likely to 
take the journey to Cesarea would be the Sadducees. 


kal frjropos Tepriddov tivds, and with an orator, one Tertullus. 
This man, as we may judge from his name, which is a modification of 
the Latin Tertius, was a Roman, and would be chosen because of his 
knowledge of Roman law, and his ability to place the case before 
Felix in such a light as to make it seem that Paul was dangerous to 
the Roman power, and not merely a turbulent and renegade Jew. We 
see below that he endeavoured to do this. 


otrives dvehdvicay, and they informed. On the breaking up of the 
relative in translation see above on xxiii. 33. Ifthe relative render- 
ing ‘who’ were kept, it might be supposed to refer only to Tertullus. 


éugayitw St Luke uses in other places (Acts xxv. 2, 15) of the 
laying a formal information before a judge. It is also used in LXX. 
(Esther ii. 22) of Esther laying the information of the plot of the two 
chamberlains before king Ahasuerus, 
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2. «drnSévros 8 atrod, and when he was called, i.e. summoned by 
the official of the court, whose duty it was to call on the case. 


Hptaro xatrnyyopety 6 Tépruddos, Tertullus began to accuse him. 
St Luke has given us but the digest of the advocate’s speech. The 
seven verses, in which it is included, and a large part of which is 
occupied with compliments to the judge, would not have occupied 
. three minutes in the delivery. 

3. wodArjs epiivns tvyxdvovres Sid ood, seeing that by thee we en- 
joy much peace. The orator seizes on almost the only point in the 
government of Felix on which he could hang any praise. By severity 
he had put down false Messiahs, and the partisans of an Egyptian 
Magician, as well as riots in Caesarea and Jerusalem, so that the 
pono eey was in @ more peaceful condition than it had been for a long 

ime past. 


For elpyvns rvyxdvey, of. 2 Mace. xiv. 10, dype yap “Ioddas wepleoru, 
dddvaror elpnyns ruxel Ta xpdypara. See also the next note. 

Kal Stoplopdrav ywoptvey rp Uva robrep Sid rijs ois mpovolas, and 
that by thy providence evils are corrected for this nation. The sentence, 
which began with a nominative case rvyxdvovres, is now varied by the 
introduction of a genitive absolute. wzpévoa is found in a very parallel 
passage, 2 Mace. iv. 6, ddpa yap dvev Baciwuxfjs xpovolas ddvvaroy elvas 
ruxety elpjyns, where A.V. renders d. Bac. wp. ‘unless the king did look 
thereto,’ which shews what the force of the word is here. It beet 
the severe looking thereto of Felix that disorders were corrected, 
though we learn from Tacitus (Hist. v. 9, Ann. xu. 54) that his 
severity in the end bore evil fruit, and it seems probable that his main 
motive in suppressing other plunderers was that there might be the 
more left for himself. 

WavTy TE Kal TayTaxov drodexd we accept it in all ways and in 
all places, i.e. we acknowl and are glad of it. Some would join 
wdvry Te kal wayraxod with the previous clause, ‘evils are in all ways 
and in all places corrected &c.’ But this connexion is not favoured by 
the order of the Greek. 

Kpadricte PHAE, most excellent Feliz. The title is the same which 
was given to Felix in the letter of Claudius Lysias oo 26), and 
which is afterwards given to Festus by St Paul (xxvi. 25). 

& ftva Se pr eal wrciéy oe tyxdarra, but that I be not further tedious 
unto thee. the notion in the verb is that of stopping a person’s way 
and so hindering him. Tertullus would imply that Felix was so 
deeply engaged in his public duties that every moment was precious. 

émaxelq, clemency. The usage of this word in the LXX. is always 
of the divine mercy. Cf. Baruch ii. 27; 2 Macc. ii. 22, x. 4, &e. 

5. ebpdvres ydp...rowursv, for having found this man a pestilent 
fellow. The Greek is literally ‘a pestilence.’ But the word is used of 
persons, 1 Maco. x. 61, xal értournxOnoay xpds abrdy dvipes Notmol ef 
*IopayndA, where, as here, the A.V. gives ‘pestilent fellows.’ In the 
Greek there, the phrase is further defined by dv5pes rapdvopno. Cf. also 
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vlod Nowol, 1 Sam: ii. 12, x. 27, and Aowwy used of Hannah, 1 Sam. 
i. 16. 

By ebpévres Tertullus would convey the impression that they have 
already spent some pains in detecting the evil ways of the accused. 


cal xivovwra ordoas, and a mover of seditions. The first charge 
made was one of general depravity. On coming to particulars Tertul- 
lus puts that first which would most touch the Roman power, and 
against which Felix had already shewn himself to be severe. Insur- 
rections were of such common occurrence that one man might at this 
time be readily the prime mover in many. 

It should be noticed that evpéyres in this sentence is left entirely in 
suspense, the construction never being completed. It should run, 
‘having found him &c....we &c.,’ but the conclusion is forgotten in 
the orator’s accumulation of wrongdoings. 

Tracw tots IovSalos tots kara Tv olkoupévny, among all the Jews 
throughout the world. We must bear in mind that Paul had been as- 
sailed at a time when Jerusalem was full of strangers who had ¢ome to 
the feast. It is not improbable that from some of the Jewish visitors 
particulars had been gathered about the Apostle’s troubles at Philippi, 
Corinth, Ephesus and elsewhere, which in the minds and on the lips 
of his accusers would be held for seditious conduct, conduct which had 
brought him at times under the notice of the tribunals. This Tertul- 
lus would put forward in its darkest colours. 7 olxounévy at this time 
meant ‘the whole Roman Empire.’ Cf. Cesar’s decree (Luke ii. 1) 
that ‘all the world’ should be taxed. 


Tpwerootatny re, and a ringleader. The word is used in classical 
Greek of the front-rank men in an army. It is found in LXX. (Job 
xv. 24), dowep orparryds wpwrocrarys xlarwy, where the Hebrew 
describes & man fitted for the battle. 

THS TOV i a dap alptoews, of the sect of the Nazarenes. The 
adjective is used as a term of reproach equivalent to ‘ the followers of 
Him of Nazareth,’ which origin was to the mind of the Jews enough 
to stamp Jesus as one of the many false Messiahs. Cf. on the 
despised character of Nazareth, John i, 46. 


6. 8 kal rd lepdy brelpacey BeByAwoat, who moreover assayed to 
profane the Temple. The orator puts as a fact now, what had at first 
been only an opinion of the Asiatic Jews, that Paul had brought 
Trophimus into the Temple (xxi. 29). The mob made it as a charge 
in their excitement, but Tertullus speaks in cold blood. 


bv Kal exparjocapev, whom we also took, i.e. laid hold of by main 
force. The verb implies that force was needed for Paul’s arrest. 

Here the words, which are rendered in the A:V. ‘and would have 
judged according to our Law. But the chief captain Lysias came upon 
us, and with great violence took him away out of our hands, command- 
ing his accusers to come unto thee,’ are omitted in nearly all the oldest 
MSS., while the Greek text in those MSS. in which the passage is 
found exhibits many variations. Yet in spite of this it is hard to see 
how the advocate could have avoided some allusion to the circum- 
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stances mentioned in these words. Of course he puts the matter in a 
light most favourable to the Jews. ‘We would have judged him ac- 
cording to our Law’ is very different language from that in which 
a 27) Lysias describes Paul as in danger to be killed by the Jews. 

he action of Lysias too is described by Tertullus as one of great 
violence. Probably the Roman soldiers would not handle the mob 
tenderly. But Tertullus is trying to cast blame upon the chief captain 
and to represent his party as doing all things according to law. 

If the words be an interpolation, it is one which differs very greatly 
from those which are common in the Acts. In other places of the 
book such insertions have merely been made to bring the whole of a 
narrative under view at once, and there has been no variation of an 
account previously given elsewhere. But here we have a passage not 
representing the facts as stated before, but giving such a version of 
them as might make Lysias appear to have been in the wrong, and 
to have exercised his power in Jerusalem most arbitrarily against 
men who were only anxious to preserve the purity of their sacred 
temple. As both the Syriac and the Vulgate represent the passage it 
is not quite satisfactory to reject it. 


8. wap ov Suvioy atrds dvaxplvas, x.t.A., from whom thou wilt be 
able by examining him thyself to take knowledge, &c. When the Text. 
Recept. stood, the words ‘whom’ and ‘him’ in this passage referred to 
Claudius Lysias, from whom Felix might naturally be expected to make 
enquiry; without the supposed interpolation the words apply to 
St Paul. Thus Tertullus suggests to Felix that the truth of the oase 
against the Apostle would be found to be supported by an examination 
of the accused. This appears strange reasoning. It has therefore 
been suggested that the word dvaxplvas has regard to some process of 
torture by which a prisoner might be forced to confess the truth. But 
for this no sufficient support has been found. The noun dvdxpicrs 
derived from this verb is employed (xxv. 26) for the enquiry before 
Agrippa. On the whole there seems quite as much to be said in favour 
of the Textus Receptus from internal evidence as can be brought 
against it by the evidence of MSS. 


9. ovverdevro 8 Kal of "IovSator, and the Jews also joined in the 
charge, i.e. by language of their own reiterated the accusation. For 
the verb dasd: of an attack made in common, cf. LXX. Ps. iii. 6, oi 
kikr\y cuveririBépevot. 


oKovrTes TauTa obras Exe, affirming that these things were so, 
Tertullus had of course been instructed in his case by Ananias and the 
elders. Having supplied him with his arguments they now express 
their accord with what he has said. 


10—21. Sr Pavuw’s ANSWER TO THE CHARGE. 


10. dawrexp(On re b Tlatdos, and Paul answered. When the governor 
had given him leave to speak the Apostle addressed his defence to the 
points charged against him. He had not excited the people, nor been 
the leader of any body of Nazarenes, nor had he polluted the Temple. 
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dx wodXGy trav, for many years. We have arrived in the history 
at about a.p. 58 or 59, and Felix had been made procurator in a.p. 52. 
So that ‘many years’ means about six or seven. But the governors 
were often recalled before they had held office so long. In verse 17 
‘many years’ must be about four or five. 

e300 Ta epi vrov dmodoyoupa, I cheerfully answer for 
myself. St Pea far of good sonraie: fascias the experience of 

elix, and his knowledge of Jewish manners and customs, would 
enable him to appreciate the statements which related to the Apostle’s 
presence in Jerusalem. 


11. Svvapévou cov émyveévas, seeing that thou art able to take know- 
ledge. The Apostle refers to the acquaintance which Felix had gained 
of Jewish habits and customs and their festivals, and the manner of 
observance thereof. This knowledge would make him appreciate St 
Paul’s statement. 


ov mielous cloly por rpépar SaddSexa, dt is not more than twelve days. 
The time may be accounted for thus: the day of St Paul’s arrival, the 
interview with James on the second day, five days may be given to the 
separate life in the Temple during the vow, then the hearing before the 
council, next day the conspiracy, the tenth day St Paul reached 
Caesarea, and on the thirteenth day [which leaves five days (xxiv. 1), 
as Jews would reckon from the conspiracy to the hearing in Caesarea] 
St Paul is before Felix. See Farrar’s St Paul, 11. 338 (note). 

y Is avéBny aporxuvicwy es ‘IepovoeaArp, since I went up to Je- 
ao for nage aoe The Parnes of the ects was ‘ to worship.’ 
Was it likely that he would try to profane the Temple? And spocxv- 
ynowy expresses all the lowly adoration common among Orientals. 
The Apostle probably chose it for this reason. He would have Felix 
rac that it was in a most reverent frame of mind that he came to the 
east. 

dg’ as (juépas) is the construction in full. 


12. «al otre é&y te lepp x.t.r., and they neither hee me in the 
Temple disputing, &c. e Apostle gives a flat denial to the charge of 
insurrection, and challenges them to prove any single point of it. He 
had not even entered into discussion with any man. 

On St Paul’s reply Chrysostom remarks: xal ovdey efrev wy elyer 
elxorws elrely’ Sri éweBovNevoay* Ore kdrecxov aurév’ Ere Evedpov exoly- 
cay’ Tavra yap wap’ éxelvwy Aéyerat yevérOae, rapa Se rotrov, Kal xwddvou 
byros, ovx Ere’ GAG ovyg Kal pbvoy arodoyetrat kal roe pupla Exwy elxeiy. 


qf érleractw ovotyra syxAov, or causing a stir of the crowd, Rev. 
Mise ‘stirring up a crowd,’ The crowd had really been gathered by 
e Jews. 


18. ov8 rapacricas Sivavral wor, neither can they prove to thee. 
The proof must be such as the Law required, not the mere multiplied 
assertions of the accusers, The verb raplorn implies a formal set- 
ting-forth of evidence, and is used by Josephus (De vita sua 6), of an 
array of proof which he has set forth to shew that his fellow-country- 
men did not enter on a war till they were forced. 
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14. xard tiv dddv iy Adyovow alpecry, after the Way which the 
calla sect. So the rendering of alfpeois is made to correspond wi 
verse § above. For ‘the Way’ meaning the Christian religion, see 
note on ix. 2. 


otre Aatpebo TH watppyp OG, 80 serve I the God of our fathers. The 
verb A\arpevw is used of service which a man is bound to pay, and by 
its use, as well as by the reference to ‘the God of our fathers,’ the 
Apostle wants to shew that he has cast off no morsel of his old alle- 
giance, has not severed himself from the ancestral faith of the Jewish 


nation. 


morevey...yeypappévors, believing all things which are according 
to the Law, aad which are written in the Prophets. The Apostle thus 
testifies to his complete acceptance of all the Jewish Scriptures, Some- 
times the division is given as ‘the Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms’ 
(Luke xxiv. 44), but more frequently, as in the text, only two sections 
are named (cp. Matth. vii, 12, xi. 13, xxii. 40; Luke xvi. 16; John i. 
45). 


15. Oarlba tev, having hope. The way in which this hope is 
described, dvdoracw wérew Ecc Gat, explains the expression in xxiii. 6 
wept A\wlSot kal dvacrdcews. The hope was even of the resurrection 
of the dead. 


jv Kal avrol otro. wporSéxovrat, which they themselves also look 
for. Here the Apostle is of course alluding only to the Pharisees among 
his own people, but he puts them as representatives of the larger part 
of the nation. The Rev. Ver. renders ‘which these also themselves 
look for.’ If the Apostle employed the words in that sense he must 
have turned towards the body of Jews in the court rather than to the 
Sadducees and their spokesman. 


dvdoraciw péidAav tceoGat, that there shall be a resurrection. St 
Paul adheres to the point which had before provoked the anger of 
Ananias and his party, and they must have been the more irritated 
because the words of the Apostle declare their opponents, the Phari- 
sees, to be holding the true faith, and imply that such is the general 
belief of the Jewish people. 


Stxaleoy te kal ddl{xwy, both of the just and unjust. Speaking in the 
presence of Felix, the Apostle seems to have chosen words which 
might touch the conscience of the Procurator. 


16. év robrp kal airds doKa, herein also I exercise myself. Herein, 
i.e. in the worship, faith and hope spoken of in the last two verses; 
while holding this belief, and because I hold it, I try to keep my con- 
science clear. ‘I exercise myself’ that I may, by constant training 
and striving, at length get near to what I aim after. 


dapécxoroy ouvelinow mExeav, to have a conscience void of offence. 
The primary meaning of dxpécxoros is found Ecolus. xxxii. (xxxv.) 21 
where 050s arpooxoros=a plain way, one where there are no stumblers 
nor anything to stumble at. A man of whose conscience the figure 
could be used was neither likely to be a profaner of the Temple nor a 
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mover of sedition. The adverb d:arayrés has a very emphatic place as 
the last word in the verse, 


17. Se evdv 8 whadver, now after many years. St Paul had come 
to Jerusalem on the return from his second missionary journey in a.p. 
53. It was now a.p. 58, so that his absence had lasted four or five 
re (see note on verse 10). 


pootyas ao Hit els rd Wvos pov, to bring alms to my nation. 
men consisted of the money which had been collected in the Churches 
of Macedonia and Achaia at St Paul’s request, and which is often 
alluded to in his Epistles (cp. 1 Cor. xvi. 1; Rom. xv. 26; 2 Cor. viii. 
4, &c.). There could be no desire to wound the feelings ‘of the Jews 
‘in a man who had come for such a purpose. It is noticeable too that 
he describes the alms as not for the Christians only, but for his na- 
a conveying by the word the impression of his great regard for all 

e Jews. 

St Paul can say eheuiseteas mwoety, for though the gifts were not 
his own, he was the cause of their being sent. 


Kal mpocopids, and offerings. These were the sacrifices connected 
with the vow which he had undertaken. They must be offered in the 
Temple, and the offerer was not likely to be one who thought of pro- 
faning the holy place, 


18. éy als, amidst which, i.e. engaged in offering these oblations. 
Pia lf He Hyviopevoy, they found me purified, i.e. abstaining from - 
things Aint) ted en by the Law of the Nazirites (see Num. vi. 8—8). 
man who religiously purified himself could by no means be aa 
as likely to defile the Temple. All things tell the same way. 


od perd SxAov ovde perd BopvBov, neither with multitude nor with 
tumult. The two things that would be steps towards profanity in 
such a place, would have been to gather a crowd and then to raise an 
uproar. Nothing of the sort could be laid to Paul’s charge. 


tives 5t dard ris "Aclas *IovSator, but there were certain Jews of Asia. 
It was from the Asiatic Jews, perhaps those from Ephesus, that the 
uproar had at first originated. It would appear also that part of 
Tertullus’ argument was derived from their information. Of these 
Asiatic Jews St Paul was now about to speak, but he checks himself, 
and does not say any word against them, only that they ought to 
have been here to explain the offence for which he had been assailed. 


19. Kal karnyopety, and to make accusation. They had set the cry 
against him, yet did not come to say what he had done wrong. They 
were probably on their way home, now that the feast was over. 


20. 7 avrol otro. elrdrwcay, or let these men themselves say, i.e. 
Ananias and his party. The assailants of St Paul were of two classes, 
first the Asiatic Jews, who were furious against him because of his 
preaching among the Gentiles in their cities, then those in Jerusalem 
who hated him for preaching the resurrection. He challenges them 
both, and when the former do not appear, he turns to the other. 
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rl v ddlknpa, what evildoing they found. Paul uses ddlxnua as 
pier e word which the Sadducees would use, not adopting it him- 


ordvros pov él rot cuveSplov, when I stood before the council. Up 
to the moment when in the presence of the council he had spoken of 
the resurrection, and so produced a division in the assembly, there was 
no act of St Paul which had to do with any disturbance. The tumult 
in the Temple and while he was speaking from the tower-stairs was all 
caused by the Jewish mob. 


21. i epi pias tabrns davis, except it be for this one voice, i.e. this 
exclamation or cry. From zai 6 we can see that St Paul raised his 
voice when he mentioned the resurrection. 

4=other than. l...47=71 Go 4. 


22—27. ADJOURNMENT OF THE Cause. FeExrm’s TREATMENT or Str 
Pau. 


22. dxptPlorepoy elds ta mepl ris 5500, having more perfect 
knowledge of the Way. 

On 7 6dds=the Christian religion, see on ix. 2. Felix was more 
likely to understand something of the relations between Judaism and 
Christianity, because he had a Jewish wife, Drusilla, daughter of 
Herod Agrippa I., one who had been brought by her position into 
connexion with the movements of the time. 


Srav Avolas 5 xirlapxos xataBy, when Lysias the chief captain 
shall come down. rae Pad been LA hi id in the letter of Lysias, 
so far as we have it, about his coming to Cesarea, but no doubt he 
went often between Jerusalem and the residence of the governor. The 
language of this verse gives some support to the genuineness of verse 7. 
(See note there.) 


Siayvécopa: ta nad’ dpas, I will determine your matters. On 
diayryvwoxw see above, xxiii. 15. 


23. Starafdpevos rp éxarovrapxy, having commanded the centurion. 
It might perhaps be one of the two whom Lysias had put in charge 
of the conveyance of Paul (xxiii. 23). One might be appointed to go 
on to Cwsarea, while the other returned with the larger part of the 
convoy from Antipatris. 


™7 abréy, that he should be kept in charge. rnpeicOa only 

conveys the idea of safe keeping, not of severe detention, and it is 

clear that for some reason Felix shewed himself well-disposed towards 

the Apostle. Either his conscience moved him or his hope of gain, 

I aca the flattery and compliments of Tertullus had overshot 
mark. 


exav ve avery, and should have indulgence, i.e. the strict prison 
rules were to be relaxed in his favour. 
For avers of. 1 Esdras iv. 62, fSwxew avrots dpeow xal dveow. 
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Kal pySéva, kedveayv, and that he should hinder no one. Here is a 
change of subject in the sentence. IlatAo»v was the subject to the two 
first infinitives, to cwvew the subject is rdy éxarovrapxny. 


wav Slov avrov, of his friends. More literally ‘of his own people.’ 
Here from our limited knowledge we are only able to think of Philip 
the Evangelist, who would be particularly a friend of St Paul; but he 
had been more than once before in Omsarea, and he had no doubt 
made himself known there as in other places. Those unnamed 
disciples of Cmsarea (xxi. 16) would be among the persons who had a 
warm interest in St Paul, and it is clear from St Luke’s language that 
there were friends at hand and ready to visit the Apostle when they 
were allowed. 

éwnperety atte, to minister unto him. vanperet: implies the doing 
of those services of which a prisoner even under such liberal conditions 
must ever stand in need. They would be his means of communication 
with the outer world. And the cupidity of Felix may have suggested 
that through these friends the means might be supplied for purchasing 
' the Apostile’s release. 


24. 8 as tids «r.d., but a certain days Feliz 
came, ae atx tid not always reside in ead After ‘the first 
hearing of St Paul’s cause he had gone away for a time, but on his 
return he sent for the Apostle to question him on his doctrine. 
Perhaps those words about the resurrection of the just and unjust had 
made him uneasy. 

aovv ApoveD\Ag +7 tS al otoy “Iov8aig, with Drusilla his wife 
who ars a ceuel, Shitwes & decanter of Herod Agrippa I. and so 
sister of Agrippa II. and of Bernice. She had formerly been married 
to Azizus, king of Emesa, but had been induced by Felix to leave her 
husband and become his wife. Though she had been only six years 
of age when her father died (Acts xii. 23) she may have heard of the 
death of James the brother of John, and the marvellous delivery of St 
Peter from prison: for such matters would be talked of long after 
they had happened, and perhaps her father’s sudden death may have 
been ascribed by some to God’s vengeance for what he had done 
against the Christians. Her marriage with the Gentile Felix shewed 
that she was by no means a strict Jewess, and what she had heard of 
Jewish opposition to St Paul’s teaching may have made her, as well as 
her husband, desirous to hear him. : 


paro tov IlatAov, sent for Paul. The Apostle was lodged in 
some part of the procurator’s official residence (see xxiii. 35 note) and 
so was close at hand. 


Kal qKkovorey avrov trepl rijs els Xprordv Incovv wlorews, and heard 
him concerning the faith in Christ Jesus. The addition of "Incody sup- 
ported by the oldest MSS. gives force to the sentence. What St Paul 
would urge was not only a belief in the Christ, for whose coming all 
Jews were looking, but a belief that Jesus of Nazareth was the Messiah 
whom they had so long expected. 
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25.- Stadeyopdvov 52 avrot x.1.X., and as he reasoned of righteousness 
and temperance and the judgment to come. It was no barren faith 
which St Paul commended, but was to have its fruits in the life. 
Felix perhaps expected some philosophical dissertation on the subject 
of the resurrection, and the life after death. His own conduct, of 
which Tacitus (Ann. xm. 54, Hist. v. 9) speaks as mean and cruel and 
profligate, would make the subjects on which St Paul addressed him 
nie paae disturbing. For what if this man’s teaching should be 

rue : 

EudhoBos yevopevos 6 PHAE drrexplOn, becoming terrified Feliz an- 
noch Tt cer tantly is aca cnt St Paul was ignorant of the 
character of those to whom he was speaking. Felix been in office 
long enough to be well known. And the Apostle’s themes were 
exactly those by which he could find the joints in the procurator’s 
harness. Of ‘righteousness’ his life’s history shews no trace, and for 
‘temperance,’ i.e. self-control, the presence of Drusilla by his side 
proved that he had no regard. Well might such a man be full of fear 
at the thought, as St Paul would urge it home, of the judgment after 
death. But the influence of his terror passed away, for we do not 
read that the Apostle ever beheld such signs of penitence as led him to 
quiet the terror, by preaching Christ as the atonement for sin. 

EudoBos is used, 1 Macc. xiii. 2, to describe the terror of the Jews at 
Tryphon’s invasion, elée rév Nacy ore éorly Evyrpouos Kal Eudofos. 


wd vuv Exov, for the present. Of. for the phrase Tobit vii. 11, dAAd 
Td viv Exov ndéws ylvov, ‘ Nevertheless for the present be merry’ (A. V.). 


Katpov peradaBoy peraxadécopal oe, when I have a convenient season, 
I wi call for thee. The coniveniotit season never arrived. Felix did 
not change his conduct. When two years more of his rule were ended 
and he was superseded by Festus, the Jews in Cxsarea brought an 
accusation against him before Nero, and had it not been for his 
brother Pallas’ influence he would have been punished for his cruelty 
and injustice. We have no record of how long he lived after his 
recall from Caesarea. 


26. dpa cal d&darlLwv x.r.X., at the same time also hoping that money 
would be given him by Paul. He had heard the Apostle speak of the 
contributions which he had gathered for the Jews in Jerusalem. His 
thought would naturally be that if he could raise money for the needs 
of others, he could do so for his own release, 


Sus Kal, wherefore also, i.e. this was a second reason why Paul was 
frequently sent for, that he might, if he were disposed, offer Felix a 
bribe, The first reason was to hear what the Apostle had to say about 
the faith in Christ. 

opKte altro, he communed with him. ojudéw implies that he esta- 
blished a degree of friendly intercourse with his prisoner. Thus the 
ey was made smooth for any proposal about terms of release, 

Paul been inclined to make one, 

27. Srerlag 88 arrnpwldlons, but when two years were fulfilled, i.e. 

fully completed. It may be that St Luke intends to indicate by his 
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expression, that it was not a reckoning of time such as was usual 
among the Jews, where portions of a year were sometimes counted for 
a whole, but that the Apostle’s detention endured for two years 
complete. 

ape SudSoxov 6 i fy IIlépxvov Pijorov, Porcius Festus came into 
Feliz’ room. Lit. ‘Felix received Porcius Festus as a successor.’ 
Festus was made governor by Nero probably in a.p. 60 and died in 
about two years. Josephus (B. J. m. 14. 1) gives him a far better 
character than his predecessor, but he had the same kind of difficulties 
to deal with in the outbreaks of the populace and the bands of 
assassins with which the country was infested. (Jos. Ant. xx. 8. 10.) 


Oddo re xdpita KarabéoGar Tots IovSalors 6 SHALE, and Felix desir- 
ing to gain (lit. to store up) favour with the Jews. t Felix parti- 
cularly desired at this time was to blunt the anger which the Jews 
(especially those of Caesarea) felt towards him, that they might be less 
bitter in their charges against him on his recall. And so he used Paul 
as his ‘Mammon of unrighteousness’ and left him detained that he 
might make himeelf friends thereby. 


xarumre tov TlatAov 5d v, left Paul bound (R.V. in bonds). 
This seems to indicate that before his departure Felix withdrew the 
indulgence which had been previously granted to Paul, and put him in 
bonds, so as to give to his successor the impression, which the Jews 
desired, that he was deserving of punishment. It would be very 
interesting to know what St Paul did during the two years that he 
was kept at Casarea. Various conjectures have been ventured on, but 
none with any ground of certainty. Some, accepting him as the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, point to this period as the time 
of its composition. Others assign to this imprisonment those letters 
of the Apostle which speak so much of his bonds, viz. to the Ephesians, 
the Philippians, the Colossians and Philemon, but the evidence in 
favour of Rome as the place whence they were written seems far to 
outweigh all that can be said on behalf of Cwsarea. Our only re- 
flection on such a gap as this in the history of St Paul’s work must be 
that the Acts was not intended to be a narrative of any man’s labours, 
but how God employed now this servant, now that, for the establish- 
ment of the Kingdom of Christ. The remembrance of this will prevent 
us seeking from the book what it was not meant to give. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Readings varying from the Text. recept. 

2. of doxuepets with NABCEL. Vulg. ‘ principes sacerdotum.’ 

&. dromoy after dvpl with NABCE. Vulg. ‘ crimen.,’ 

6. Ypdpas ob adelous curd 7 Séxa with NABO, Vtilg. ‘dies non 
amplius quam octo aut decem.’ 


Puig xara rov Iladdov omitted with NABO, Not represented in 
ulg. 
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8. tod IlavAov darokoyoupévov with NABC. Vulg. ‘Paulo ratio- 
nem reddente.’ 


16. els awwheay omitted with NABCE. Vulg. has in some texts 
‘damnare,’ in others ‘ donare’ for xaplteo Oar. 


18. movnpdy added at the end of the verse with AC. Vulg. 
‘malum.’ See notes. 


22. &pn omitted with NAB. Vulg. has ‘ dixit.’ 
6 6¢ omitted with NAB. Vulg. does not represent it. 


25. KareAaBdopnv with NABCE. Vulg. ‘comperi.’ 


eo avréy after wéwrev omitted with NABC. Vulg. does not repre- 
sent it. , 


26. tl ypdyeo with SABO. Vulg. ‘quid scribam.’ 


Cu. XXV.1—12. Arriva or Festus. Pavyi’s CausE HEARD BEFORE 
HIM, PAUL APPEALS TO THE EMPEROR. 


1. érBds ta drapyx(q, was come into the province. This may either 
mean ‘when he had reached Caesarea,’ to which, as the seaport, he 
would naturally come first; or, with margin of the Rev. Vers., ‘ when 
he had entered upon his province.’ The former seems to be the prefer- 
able sense because of what follows. 

érapxla, which only occurs in N. T. here and in xxiii, 34, is 
common in the Apocryphal Acts. Cf. Acta Petri et Pauli, §§ 3, 5, &. 

pera rpets tipépas avéBn, after three days he went up. Festus took a 
very short time to vane bisecit acquainted with what would be his 
principal residence, and then went up to visit the Capital. 


2. évebdviody re, and they informed. The verb indicates that the 
proceedings here assumed a legal form. It was no mere mention in 
any irregular way, but a definite charge was made, no doubt in the 
same terms which Tertullus had used before. 

See on this verb above, xxiii. 15, 22, xxiv. 1. 

of dpxuepeis, the chief priests. No doubt Ananias, as before, was the 
leader a e accusation, but he got others of his own class to support 
him in Jerusalem. He was their representative when the hearing was 
in Cesarea, 

kal of pero. rov TovSalwy, and the principal men of the Jews. The 
wealthiest men of the nation belonged to the party of the Sadducees. 

3. alrovpevor xdpiw kat’ avrod, desiring favour against him, i.e. 
they begged that their case might have some special consideration. 
They were many and rich; the accused man was alone and an obscure 
person, and it was much easier to bring one man from Cesarea, than 
for their whole body to undertake a journey from Jerusalem thither. 
No doubt too they hoped that with a new governor their influence and 
good position would not be without weight. 
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bvBpay wrovwres dvedetv aibrov card tiv 68év, laying wait in the 
way to kill him. They still adhered to their plan of assassination, 
than which no crime was more common af this time in Judwa, Per- 
haps too those men who had bound themselves by a vow, though they 
had been forced to break it, yet felt dissatisfied that Paul was still 
alive. 

4. daexp(On rnpetoOar roy lado els Karodpeav, he answered that 
Paul was kept in charge at Caesarea. The governor’s position was 
that the prisoner had been placed by his predecessor in a certain 
state of custody, and that this could not be interfered with. 


davrdv St pAAay dy rdyer Exwopevder Gar, and that he himself was about 
to depart thither shortly. A governor newly arrived must move about 
actively, and could not remain long even in the capital. To have 
waited till all the arrangements, which the accusing party were sup- 
posed to be ready to make, were complete, would have consumed time, 
linia must be occupied in learning the details of his provincial 
charge. 

For év rdxet, cf. xii. 7, xxii. 18, above. 


5. of ody dy iptv... Suvarol, let them which are of power among you. 

- The words of Festus do not refer to whether some of them could go 

to Cesarea or not, but to the character of those who should ga down, 

that they should be men of influence and character, such as would 
fitly represent the powerful body who appealed to him. 


xataBdvres, going down with me. For they were evidently 
wealthy persons, whose companionship on the journey might be no 
discredit to the governor. Festus was no doubt willing to conciliate 
the influential people in the nation, though he had refused to break 
through a regulation of his predecessor at their request. 


el ri lotly bv rh dvBpl drowov, if there is anything amiss in the man. 
For drowroy in this sense cf. Luke xxiii. 41; also LXX. Job xxxvi. 21; 
Prov. xxx. 20; 2 Macc. xiv. 23, cal &rparrev ot@ey Gromoy ‘and he did 
no hurt’ (A.V.). 


6. tpepas od wrelous cra i Séxa, not more than eight or ten days. 
This seems a more likely reading than that of the Test. recept. It is 
more probable that the writer would use words to mark the shortness 
of the stay than a form which would seem to describe ten days as a 
long residence at Jerusalem. Festus was evidently full of business and 
anxious to get it done. 

For the omission of # after the comparative 2r\elovs before numerals 
cf. iv. 22, xxiii. 18, 21, xxiv. 11. 


vy ératpwov, the next day. The Jewish authorities must have ac- 
cepted the governor’s invitation, and have gone down along with him, 
so that the hearing could begin at once. Probably they would think it 
good policy to join the party of Festus, as they might turn their op- 
portunities on the journey to some account against St Paul. 
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7. weporncay airoy ol...«.7.d., the Jews which had come down 
Jrom Jerusalem stood round about him. They were eager to set upon 
him and so compassed him about on every side. 


moda kal Bapéa alrudpara katadépovres, bringing against him many 
and grievous charges. In the two years lapse of time they had ga- 
thered up every rumour they could collect, and these they brought 
forward, even though they could not support them by evidence. 

For xaragépew of an accusation of. LXX. Gen. xxxvii. 1 carjqveyxap 
52 xara "Iwond yoyov wovnpdy. 


8. tov IlavAov daodoyouptvov, while Paul said in his defence. He 
offered an arodoyla for himself, He did not make a defence against 
the unsubstantiated charges, but alluded only to those points on 
which they would try to prove their case, i.e. his alleged attempt to 
defile the Temple, his breaches of the Jewish Law, and any insurrec- 
tionary outbreaks, in which the accusers would try to prove him a 
leader, and which might be construed into opposition to the Roman 
power. On this last his accusers would lay most stress. St Luke has 
only given us the three heads of St Paul’s Apologia. 


obre els rdv vopov rev ‘IovSaloy, k.r.X., neither against the law of the 
Jews...have I sinned at all. The accusation on the former occasion 
had not dwelt on this point, but in the course of two years they had 
discovered that the Apostle had taught among the Gentiles that cir- 
cumcision was no necessary door for admission to Christianity, and 
this they would construe into an offence against the Jewish Law. 


9. & Dijoros St Oddy rots “IovSalots xdpw Karablc bar, but Festus 
desiring to gain favour with the Jews. See above, xxiv. 27. Though 
he had not consented to their request when in Jerusalem Festus now 
went some way towards doing so by his question to Paul. 


Oras els ‘IepoccAupa dvaBds «.7.A., wilt thou go up to Jerusalem, 
&c. What Festus proposed was equivalent to acquitting the Apostle 
of any charge which would come under Roman law. He is therefore 
appealed to on the other accusations. The offences against the Law 
of the Jews and against the Temple must be heard before the Sanhe- 
drin. Would Paul accept an acquittal on one count and submit to a 
trial before his own people on the rest? And Festus would be present 
to see that right was done. 

10. él rov Pifparos Kalcapos dards elys, I am standing before 
Cesar’s judgment seat. The Roman authorities had taken charge of 
him and had kept him in custody for two years. Of this he reminds 
the governor, and refuses to be turned over to another tribunal, where 
he would have for judges, if he ever were allowed to live till his trial, 
those persons who had been cognizant of the plot to murder him. 

od pe Set xplverar, where I ought to be judged, because I am a 
Roman citizen. 

és kal od xdAAvov ériywwdoKes, as thou also very well knowest. St 
Paul does not mean to say that Festus is to be blamed for his pro- 
posal. Probably he saw that the governor was acting with a view to 
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conciliate the Jews. But he intends to say that after all that the 
governor has heard, any man would say at once that there was no 
case against the prisoner. 

The comparative force in xé\\coy may be brought out somewhat thus, 
‘better than from your proposal to turn me over to Jews you would 
appear to know.’ 


11. a piv ody dike, if then Iamawrong-doer. He has asserted 
that he was innocent so far as the Jews are concerned. If there be 
anything against him, it is for the civil jurisdiction of Rome, not for 
the religious tribunal at Jerusalem, to decide upon. 

el 82 ov8év doriv dv, but if there be none of these things whereof, i.e. 
if pre be all nothing, all without truth; cf. on ovdév éorw, chap. xxi. 
24 above. 


ovdels pe Stvarar adrots xaploacba, no man can deliver me unto 
them, i.e. there is no authority or power by which I may be given into 
their hands. 


Xoplenos properly signifies ‘to grant us a favour,’ and the use of 
it by St Paul seems to shew that he saw through all that Festus was 
doing, and how he was seeking (verse 9) to ingratiate himself with the 
Jews. For other instances of this verb, cf. 2 Mace. iii. 31, 33, and in 
the signification of ‘to make a present,’ 2 Macc. iv. 32. 


Kaloapa érixadotpat, I appeal unto Cesar, the final tribunal for 
a Roman citizen being the hearing of the Emperor himself. 

On St Paul’s appeal Chrysostom says: dA’ efor dy ris évravOa’ Kat 
rlvos &vexey dxovoas bre kal év'Pupy ce det paprupioa: 7a wept éuov, ws 
amrirwv ravra érolet; 7 yévotro, GANd Kal opddpa micredwr. paddov 
oy weipdtovros Hv 7d Oappety exelvy ry awropace, kal els puplovs éavror 
éuBdrdrdew xewddvous, kal Aéyew, Wwyev el Sdvarar 6 Peds kal ovTws éfedéo- 
Oat we. GAN’ ov worel ToVTO IlavAos GNAd TA Kad’ éavroy wayra elodépe TO 
way éxirpéruv Tp eg. 


12. ovdAaAijoas perd trod cupBovrlov, having conferred with the 
council, Having taken the opinion of those who sat as assessors with 
him. Such persons would be specially needed for a new governor, 
and the governors of Judwa were changed frequently. Of the existence 
of such assessors in the provinces, see Suetonius Tib. 83; Galba 19. 


18—22. Fesrous consutts Kina AGRIPPA ABOUT HIS PRISONER. 
AGRIPPA WISHES To HEAR Pauu’s DEFENCE. 


13. sypepdv 88 Siayevopkvov. For diaylvecOa:, of the lapse of time, 
ef, Mark xvi. 1; Acts xxvii. 9. 


"Ayplrias 5 Bactrets, king Agrippa. This was Herod Agrippa II., 
son of Herod Agrippa I., and consequently a great-grandson of Herod 
the Great. He was therefore brother of Bernice and Drusilla. On 
account of his youth he was not appointed to succeed his father when 
he died. But after a time the Roman emperor gave him the kingdom 
of Chaleis, from which he was subsequently transferred to govern the 
tetrarchies formerly held by Philip and Lysanias, and was named 
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king thereof. His kingdom was afterwards increased by the grant of 

other cities which Nero gave him. At the fall of Jerusalem he retired 

to Rome, with his sister Bernice, and there died a.p. 100. He had 

sided with the Romans in the war against the-Holy City. Festus was 

likely to avail himself of an opportunity of consulting Agrippa, for he 

oe expect to be soundly advised by him on any question of Jewish 
Ww. 


xal Bepv(xyn, and Bernice. She was the eldest daughter of Herod 
Agrippa 4 She had first been married to her uncle Herod, king of 
Chalcis. Her connexion with her brother Agrippa IT. was spoken of 
both by Roman and Jewish writers as immoral. She was subsequently 
married to Polemon, king of Cilicia, but soon left him and lived with 
Agrippa IT. in Rome. 


karivracay es Katrdpaav dowacdpevot tov Sijorov, arrived at 
Cesarea, and saluted (lit. having saluted) Festus. The Greek seems 
to imply that they had met and paid their salutation to Festus before 
arriving at Cesarea. If this had occurred, yet still the vassal-king 
Agrippa would probably feel bound to pay a formal visit of welcome to 
the representative of Rome in Cesarea, the official residence. 


15. of dpxtepets, the chief priests. See above on verse 2, and on 
éuday(Lo also. 


Katadlkny, judgment, but always with the sense of adverse judgment. 
Hence Rev. Ver. ‘sentence.’ The word implies that those who asked 
thought there could be but one opinion and that a condemnatory 
sentence might be at once pronounced, even by the newly arrived 
governor. 


16. yxaplferbal riva dvOpwirov, to give up any man. See above, 
verse 11, on the force of yapltec@ac. The language throughout shews 
that the Jews thought the influence of their party was enough to gain 
from Festus the condemnation of this so obscure a prisoner, whatever 
might be the merits of his case. 


tétroy Te atroAoylas AdBot, and have had opportunity to make his 
defence (lit. ‘ place of defence’). On rézos in this sense cf. Ecclus. iv. 
5 un Ss rbrov dvOpwry xarapacacOal ce. See also Rom. xv. 23 where 
‘having no more place in these parts’ signifies ‘no further opportunity 
for preaching the Gospel.’ 

The two verbs fo. and AdBor are the only two cases of an optative 
after xply 7 in the N. T. 


17, cuvedovroyv obv attrav év0ade, therefore when they were come 
together here, i.e. the accusers from Jerusalem and the accused who 
was in custody. Then they were xard xpoowmor, as the Roman law 
required. 

18. wepl ob orabévres of Karijyopot, concerning whom the accusers 
when they stood up. Or there may be the same sense in the expression 
as in wepiéornoay of verse 7, ‘When they stood round about him’ 
eager each to give emphasis to the charge. 
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ovSenlav alrlav Epepov dy dyad trevdovw wovnpay, they brought no 
evil accusation of such things as I supposed. With alrla rovnpd may be 
compared padcoipynua rovnpdv above, chap. xviii. 14. 


19. wepl ris Blas Saciaypovlas, concerning their own religion. 
Cf. St Paul’s use of the cognate adjective, when he was speaking to 
the Athenians. The word is one which might be employed without 
offence by any one in speaking of a worship with which he did not 
agree, Addressing Agrippa, Festus would not wish to say a word that 
might annoy, any more than St Paul wished to irritate the Athenians 
by his speech. 

wept Tivos Inood, concerning one Jesus. Neither in the hearing of 
the cause before Felix nor when Festus made his inquiry, does St Luke 
record any-mention of the name of Jesus, but it is clear from the 
explanation here given that not only had Paul stated the doctrine of 
the Resurrection generally, which the Pharisees accepted, but had also 
asserted in proof of it that Jesus had risen and ‘become the firstfruits 
of them that sleep.’ 

20. dropovpevos 8 tyd rv sepl rotroy Iirnow, and I being 
perplexed how to inquire concerning these things. The whole subject 
would be strazige to Festus, and when he found that some Jews in 
part at least agreed with St Paul, while others of them were his bitte: 
opponents, he could find no better plan than to turn to a Jew for an 
explanation. He did not himself know how to conduct an inquiry on 
such a subject, and yet the Jews’ religion, being now allowed by the 
Empire, must have its causes adjudicated on. 


21. rnpnOijvar adray els my Tov LeBacrov Sidyvwory, to be kept for 
the decision of the emperor. rnpetoOa: is used above, xxiv. 23, where 
the centurion was commanded to ‘keep’ Paul. He desired to be 
under the care of the Roman authorities until his case could be 
properly heard. Zefacrds, the title given first to Octavianus, was 
afterwards conferred on his successors, and so came to mean ‘His 
Imperial Majesty,’ whoever might be on the throne. The present 
ZeBaords was Nero. In the noun duyrwors we have a word which im- 
plies ‘thorough inquiry,’ which a final appeal was supposed always to 
receive. 


22. éBovdduny kal avrds rot dyOpérov dxotoat, I was wishing [Rev. 
Ver. ‘could wish’] also to hear the man myself. Agrippa intimates 
that he knew something of the Apostle and his labours, as indeed was 
not unlikely, and that in consequence he had for some time been 
desirous to see and hear St Paul. 


23—27. AssEMBLY OF THE CouURT, AND ADDRESS oF FESTUS. 


23. perd woddns pavractas, with great pomp. The children follow 
in the steps of their father, who formerly had sat on his throne in 
Ceesarea arrayed in royal apparel, to listen to the flatteries of the 
Tyrian deputation (xii. 21). 

gavrac(a is found only here in N.T., and in this sense is very rare 
anywhere. 
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dxpoarnptov, the place of hearing. The word is found nowhere else 
in N.T. It was no doubt some special room attached to the governor’s 
palace, where causes were tried. In classical Greek it is found in the 
sense of ‘a lecture-room.’ 


X'Audpxows, chief captains. The word is frequent for the ‘ praefectus ’ 
of a Roman cohort. : 


dvipdow rots kar’ e€oxrjv, the principal men. The word éfox7 is 
used of any thing which is prominent. Cf. LXX. Job xxxix. 28 én’ 
étoxi wérpas, ‘on the crag of the rock.’ Hence in the text of persons 
who are prominent. But the phrase is not common. 


24. tvérvydv po, made suit to me. In all other places of N. T. 
évruvyxavew is used of ‘making intercession’ to God. In the LXX. it 
is also used thus, Wisdom viii. 21 évéruyov r@ xvply; but also very 
frequently of those who come before some authority with a complaint, 
as the Jews did against St Paul. See 1 Macc. viii. 32, x. 61, 63, 64, 
xi. 25; 2 Mace. iv. 36. 


kal évOdSe, and also here. No doubt the Sadducees from Jerusalem 
had been able in the course of two years to work up a great deal of 
feeling against Paul among their party in Caesarea. So when Festus 
came he was appealed to by the great men of the residential city as 
well as by those from Jerusalem. 


25. éyd 8 xaredaBdpny, but J found. Cf. above, verses 18 and 19, 


pydev dftov avrdv Saydrou baht, Spe that he had committed nothing 
worthy of death. To ask for the life of a prisoner because of some 
offence against the religious observances of the Jews would be absurd 
in the eyes of the Roman procurator, and the more so when the 
accused was a Roman citizen. 


2eBacrdy, the emperor. See on verse 21. 


26. tw xuply, to my lord. Octavianus by an edict forbade the title 
‘Lord’ to be given to him. The practice had its rise from parasites ; 
but you find ‘Dominus’ often used in Pliny’s letters to Trajan, so 
that not many emperors were like Octavian. 


ep’ tpov, before you. Spoken with a glance towards the chief 
priests and great personages who were present on the bench. 


kal paddtora érl cov, and especially before thee, i.e. as one most 
likely to be able to clear up the difficulties which I feel about the 
prisoner. 

rijs dvaxploews yevopévys, the examination having been made. The 
English of A.V. is very idiomatic, ‘after examination had.’ In classi- 
cal Greek avdxpiots is used of a preliminary examination of a cause 
before the Archon, to see whether there is ground for proceeding 
further. So Festus uses the technical term in its proper sense. 


&@ tl ypdww, I may have somewhat to write. Lit. ‘what I may 
write.’ With this use of the interrogative r{, where in classical Greek 
a relative would have been used, cf. Matth. x. 19, d0Oycerat vuirv...rl 
\adroere. 
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27. ddoyov, unreasonable. In this sense, which is quite the classi- 
cal usage of the word, ddoyos is not found again in N. T. 


awéprovra, when sending. This may mean ‘when I am sending,’ 
and if so taken, then the accusative participle following the dative 
pronoun pot may be compared with Heb. ii. 10, éxperev arg...d-yaysvra, 
and the construction is not uncommon with words like é&eor., But 
wéunovra, may be general in its application and mean ‘that any one 
when sending, &c.,’ and no doubt it would be as unreasonable in the 
case of any other person as of Festus. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Readings varying from the Tezt. recept. 


8. cov after Sonar omitted with NABE. Not represented in Vulg. 
6. els rovs watépas ypav with NABCE. Vulg. ‘ad patres nostros.’ 
7. tov before’ Iov8alwy omitted with NABCEHILP. 
Bacrcd at the end of the verse, omitting Bactded ’Ayplarra with 
NBCEI. Vulg. puts ‘rex’ at the end. 
12. «al after éy ols omitted with NABCEI. Not represented in 
Vulg. 
14. XA€youray mpds pe with NABCI omitting cai A\¢dyoucay afterwards. 
The Vulg. has only ‘loquentem mihi.’ 
aon 6 88 xbpuos clrev with NABCEIL. Vulg. ‘Dominus autem 
ixit. 
25. 68 TlavAos with NABE. Vulg. ‘et Paulus.’ 
28. wowjoat for yervécOa with NAB. Vulg. ‘fieri’ representing 
yevérOat. 
29. elrev omitted with NAB. Not represented in Vulg. 
peydA@ for rod\A@ with NAB. Vulg. ‘magno.’ 


80. «al ravra elrdvros avrov omitted with NAB. Not represented 
in Vulg. 


Cu. XXVI. 1—23. Pautu’s DEFENCE BEFORE AGRIPPA, 


1. dawedoyeiro, made his defence. The verb is the same as before 
(xix. 88, xxiv. 10, xxv. 8), and intimates that what is coming is an 
apologia. St Luke here as in other places notices the gesture of the 
speaker (éxrelvas Thy xeipa). 


2. ynpac ésavrév pakdptov, I think myself happy. Because 
Agrippa was sure to understand much of the feeling imported into the 
case which would be entirely obscure to a Roman magistrate. Paul 
would thus be able to make his position clear, and get it explained 
through Agrippa to the Roman authorities. 
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éwl cov, before thee. So xxiv. 19, and frequently in N.T. éxi with 
genitive in this sense is also found in classical Greek, but not so com- 
monly with a personal pronoun. For an example of the use, of. Acta 
Pauli et Thecla, 16, elwdrw éxt cov rivos Bvexey ravra didacKet. 


3. Ta yoorny dSvra o«, especially because thou art expert. 
Some have joined pddtora with yvworny, ‘because thou art especially 
expert.’ But there is nothing to shew that this was so. He knew, as 
other Jews knew, the character and meaning of Jewish customs, but 
nothing more. 

yveorrns is used most frequently in the LXX. of those diviners and 
dealers with familiar spirits spoken of in the historical books. Cf. 1 
Sam, xxviii. 8, 9; 2 Kings xxi. 6, xxiii. 24. Also in Susanna, verse 
42, we have 6 Oeds alwmos 6 raw kpurruy yyuorns. 

Here Chrysostom says: xalrovye el ourjies daurgG poBnOivau expiw 
rapa Ty wdvra, elddre Scxagdpevov. adAd xadapoi cuverdéros Tours éort, Td 
Hy waparetoOa. Sixaocri ror axpiBus elddra Ta yeyerynuéva, GANA Kal 
xalpew. 

tev KaTa Lovdalous Gav, of customs which are among the Jews. For 
this adjectival use of xara followed by a noun or pronoun, ef. of xaé’ 
bpas wrocyral (Acts xvii. 28). 


Rsnporsees, patiently. Only here in N.T., and not found in LXX, | 
though paxpd6uuos is very common there. 


4. v piv otv Blwolv pov, now my manner of life. Blwois is only 
found pial att and ioahers in profane ne We have the 
word in the prologue to Ecclus., Srws...éximpooOidor did THs evvdpou Blow- 
cews, ‘that...they may profit in living according to the Law.’ This is 
said of exactly such a life as St Paul led before his conversion. 


dn’ dpxis, from the beginning. The Apostle though born in Tarsus 
yet came early to Jerusalem for his education, and it was in the Holy 
City that his character was formed and his manner of life shewed 
itself. 


ty re ‘Iepocodtpors, and at Jerusalem. This addition of re implies 
that even before coming to Jerusalem the Apostle had always dwelt 
among his own people, and so was not likely to be one who would 
undervalue Jewish privileges or offend against Jewish prejudices. 


trac. wdvres of "IovSator, know all the Jews. Because in the per- 
secutions of the Christians Saul had made himself a conspicuous 
character, and so had been in favour with the chief priests and allowed 
to undertake the mission to Damascus. 


5. wpoywedcoxovrés pe dvobey, ddv Owor paprupetv, having know- 
ledge of me from the first, if they be willing to testify. dvwer is found 
Luke i. 8, where the Evangelist is describing his perfect understanding 
of the Gospel story ‘from the very first.’ When we remember that the 
early part of his Gospel can hardly have been gathered from anybody 
but the Virgin Mary, who alone could know many of the details, we 
may well think that the word dyw@ev here implies that St Paul had 
been known from his very childhood. The rest of the sentence seems 
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to intimate that there were some among those who were now his 
ee = could give evidence about his previous years if they were 
so minded. 


Kard Thy axpiperrdrny alperwy, after the straitest sect. alpeors in 
the singular=sect, as rt is rendered everywhere in the Acts (in A. V.) 
pe xxiv. 14. In the Epistles where the plural only occurs it is 
* heresies.’ 


+s hperépas Opnoxelas, of our religion. Opnoxela refers more espe- 
cially to the outward marks of religious observance or life. Thus it 
would describe well the ceremonial for which the Pharisees were speci- 
ally distinguished. In the LXX. it is only used of the worship of 
idols. See Wisdom xiv. 18, 27. 


6. Kal es Kptvopevos, and now I stand here to be judged, 
i.e. I am on my trial. 

én’ &rrlde tis ds Tods warépas apov drayyeAlas «.7.X., for the hope of 
the promise made by God unto our fathers, i.e. because I entertain the 
hope that the promise which God made to the patriarchs and to David 
shall be fulfilled to us. The ‘ promise’ must be of the Messiah, and of 
His coming into the world as King. For this is what the ten tribes 
were looking for. But this in St Paul’s view embraced the doctrine of 
the Resurrection, because that was God’s assurance to the world (Acts 
chee 31) that He who was so raised up was to be the judge of quick and 

ead. 


7. es qv, unto which (promise). This makes it clear that the pro- 
mise was the sending of the Messiah, that in Him all the families of the 
earth should be blessed. 


7d SwSexadvrov ypov, our twelve tribes. For the word see Protev. 
Jacobi chap. i. dale: els rv Swiexagudov Tod Aaov. 

The Jews regarded themselves as representing the whole race, and 
not merely the two tribes of the kingdom of Judah, and this no 
doubt was true, for tribal names continued to be preserved, and with 
the people of Judah there came back many of the members of the pre- 
vious captivity of Israel. Thus in the N. T. we find (Luke ii. 36) that 
Anna was of the tribe of Asher, and St James addresses his Epistle (1. 1) 
‘ to the twelve tribes that are scattered abroad’; and Paul himself knew 
that he was of the tribe of Benjamin. Cf. also 2 Chron. xxxi. 1 for 
evidence of the existence of some of the ten tribes after the Captivity. 
In T. B. Berachoth 20a Rabbi Jochanan says ‘I am from the root of 
Joseph.’ 

év éxrevelq, earnestly. The expression éy éxrevelg weyddy is found 
twice in Judith iv. 9, rendered in A. V. (1) ‘with great fervency’ and 
(2) ‘ with great vehemency.’ 

aepl 7s éAm(Sos, for which hope’s sake, i.e. because I entertain it and 
press it upon others. 

éyxaAotpas vad “JovSalwy, I am accused by Jews, members of the 
twelve tribes to whom the promise was made. Thus Paul brings out 
the inconsistency of the situation. 
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& tl dmorov xplvera: wap vpiv e 6 Oeds vexpots tyelpa, why is 
it judged incredible with you if God doth raise the dead? The last 
clause is not to be understood hypothetically, but ‘If God doth, as He 
hath done in the case of Jesus.’ So that it is equivalent to ‘ Why 
should you not believe that Jesus has been raised from the dead?’ 

Chrysostom points out that the strange thing was that the doctrine 
was not believed: el yap pj Toavrn dota Fv, el yap uy dvareOpaypévor 
joa ev rovras rots Séypact, viv Se eloepépero, tows ovx aw édétaro 
Tis TOV Noor. 


9. apds rd Svopa, contrary to the name, i.e. to the faith of Jesus 
Christ, into whose name believers were to be baptized. Cf. v. 41, note. 
‘Name’ is constantly used in O. T. as the equivalent of ‘Godhead,’ 
and any Jew who heard the language of such a verse as this would 
understand that the Christians held Jesus to be a Divine Being. 


*Inood tov Nafwpalov, of Jesus of Nazareth, whom we proclaim 
now as having been raised from the dead, and as being the fulfiller of 
the promises which were made to our forefathers, 


10. 8 xal érolnoa év ‘IepocoAtpos, which thing I also did in 
Jerusalem. Saul must have been a most active and prominent agent 
in the work of persecution in Jerusalem, for we learn here that the 
death of Stephen was not the only one for which he had given his vote. 
He had also had the warrant of the chief priests for other arrests be- 
side those he intended to make in Damascus. We can see that the 
slaughter of the Christians was not in all cases the result of a sudden 
outburst of rage at some act or speech, but that some of them were 
imprisoned, then subjected to a form of trial, and afterwards put to 
death as men condemned by law. 


dvAakais. On the use of this word in the plural see xxii. 4, note. 


Yipov, vote. Of course the sense is the same as ‘voice’ in A.V., 
but the literal translation brings out more prominently that these 
proceedings were all carried on in a formal and quasi-legal manner, 


ll. xal xard wdcoas tds cuvaywyds woAddKts TYLwpev abrovs, and 
punishing them often in all the synagogues. This shews how zealous 
Saul’s labours against the Way had been. Of the synagogues as 
places where offenders were accused and punished, cf. Matth. x. 17, 
xxiii. 34; Mark xiii. 9; Luke xii. 11, xxi. 12, 


vayketov aboae hl wil I strove to make them blaspheme. avaryxavw 
is frequently rendered ‘constrain’ or ‘compel,’ but being here in the 
imperfect tense, it seems to indicate that the attempt was repeated 
often, and needed to be so, for it was not in some cases successful. 
Saul kept on with his constraint. Bracdnuciy, ie. the name of 
Jesus, into which they had been baptized. They were to be forced to 
renounce the belief in the divinity of Jesus. Cf. on blasphemy of the 
Divine Name, Lev. xxiv. 11—16. 


tas xal els rds tw wéres, even unto foreign cities, that is, cities 
outside the country of the Jews proper. So that, as it appears, 
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Damascus was but one among several cities to which Saul had gone 
on his errand of punishment. 
Cf. o &w dvO@pwwos, 2 Cor. iv. 16. 


12. @ ols, wherein, i.e. in doing this work. The margin of Rev. 
Ver. represents the sense very well, ‘on which errand.’ 


per’ Eovolag xal irvrpomis tis Tav dpyeptwv, with the authority 
and commission of the high priests. Saul was the commissioner sent 
by the Jewish magistrates, and at this particular time Damascus had 
been assigned as the district where he was to search for the Christians. 


18. tjpépas péons, at midday. There could be no question about 
the supernatural character of a light which overpowered the midday 
glare of an Eastern sun. 


14. YKovra hwviy Adyovocav mods pe, I heard a voice saying unto 
me. Saul alone gathered the import of what was said. His com- 
panions merely heard the sound, but nothing of the words. Cf. 
Dan. x. 7. : 


vy ‘“EBpatés Stadtkrw, in the Hebrew language. And this is repre- 
sented in the proper name, which is not Zaidos as usual, but Zaovd, a 
transliteration of the Hebrew form. 


oKAnpdov oor pds Kévrpa AaxtiLe, it is hard for thee to kick against 
the pricks (lit. the goads). This is the only place where the oldest 
MSS. give these words. See note on ix. 5. The figure is from an ox, 
being driven on in his work. When restive or lazy, the driver pricks 
him, and in ignorance of the consequences, he kicks back, and so gets 
another wound. The words would imply that God had been guiding 
Saul towards the true light for some time before, and that this zeal 
for persecution was a resistance offered to the divine urging. It is not 
unusual for men who are moved to break away from old traditions at 
such times, by outward acts, to manifest even more zeal than before 
for their old opinions, as if in fear lest they should be thought to be 
falling away. This may have been Saul’s case, his kicking against the 
goads. The figure is very common in classical literature. Cf. Aesch. 
Prom. 323 ; Eur. Bacche 791. 


15. tise, kbpie; who art thou, Lord? The readiness with which 
‘Lord,’ an expression of allegiance, comes to the Apostle’s lips lends 
probability to the notion that God’s promptings had been working in 
his heart before, and that the mad rage against ‘the Way’ was 
an attempt to stifle them. 


16. mpoxeplracbal oe Sanpérny, to appoint thee a minister. Cf. 
for the verb, xxii. 14. It implies a deliberate selection and appoint- 
ment. For this reason St Paul was oxevos éxAoy7s (ix. 15). 


Kal pdprupa dv te eldes, and a witness both of those things which thou 
hast seen. The Rev. Vers. gives ‘wherein thou hast seen Me,’ reading 
pe after elSes. This reading gives a good sense, for St Paul dwells not 
unfrequently in his Epistles on his having seen Jesus. Cf. 1 Cor. ix. 1, 
xv. 8, &c., and he makes this the ground of his independence in the 
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Apostolic work, so that he can say he is not a whit behind any of 
the other Apostles. ; 

But the Tezt. recept. is accepted by Lachmann, Tischendorf and 
Tregelles. 


For the attraction of dy for @ see note on i. 1. 


dy te ddOrjcopal cor, and of those things in the which I will appear 
unto thee. St Paul was more favoured than the rest of the Apostles, 
as far as we gather from the N.T. records, with visions from God 
to guide and comfort him at critical points in his work. Cf. Acts 
xvill. 9, xxiii. 11; and 2 Cor. xii. 2. It was specially important that 
- Paul should have seen Jesus, so that he might bear independent wit- 
ness to the truth of his Resurrection. 


17. €arpotpevds oe & tod Aaod, delivering thee from the people. 
The verb implies that the Apostle will be seized, and that the deliver- 
ance will be a rescue. From the first even in Damascus Saul found 
are aw he knew that in every city bonds and persecutions were to 

is lot. 


ats ofs éyd darooré\Aw oe, unto whom I send thee. The full force of 
the verb=‘I make thee an Apostle.’ In the oldest texts é¢yw is em- 
vhatically expressed. ‘Thou,’ as well as the rest, ‘art an Apostle 
chosen by Me, the Lord Jesus.’ The mission to the Gentiles seems to 
have been made clear to Saul from the very first. Compare his own 
language, Gal. i.16. And in Acts ix. 29 his preaching appears to have 
been rather directed to the Greek-Jews than to the members of the 
Church in Jerusalem. 


18. dvottar dplarpovs atray, Tov emorrpéfar, to open their eyes that 
they may turn. Here we have another shade of meaning of the geni- 
tival infinitive. By the opening of their eyes the Gentiles will be 
enabled to turn. Cf. LXX. 1 Kings viii. 58, émwcxAtvar xapdlas yay éx’ 
aurdv Tov wopever Gas év wdoas odols avrov. 


ard oxdrovs elg has, from darkness to light. So complete is the 
change which the Gospel knowledge works. 


dv tots yyacpévors rlore rq els ene, among them which are sanctified 
by faith in me. It is by their belief in Jesus that men are sanctified, 
and here ‘sanctified,’ as so often ‘saint’ in St Paul’s Epistles, is 
applied to those who have been set on the way of salvation, and not 
to those who are perfect in holiness; to that they will be brought if 
they persevere. 


19. ovK éyevopnv diraOys, I was not disobedient. More literally, ‘I 
did not become, or prove, disobedient.’ The thought goes back to the 
‘kicking against the pricks,’ the opposition of previous times. That 
was at an end now. Jesus was ‘Lord,’ and Saul’s only question 
‘What wilt thou have me to do?’ 


tT] ovpavlp omraclg, to the heavenly vision. owracia is a word of 
late origin. It occurs several times in N.T., Luke i. 22; 2 Cor. xii. 1; 
also frequently in the LXX. of Daniel. 
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20. aml dy ‘Iepowohvpos, and at Jerusalem. Cf. ix. 39. Here he 
spake boldly in the name of the Lord Jesus, and disputed against the 
Grecians, so that they went about to kill him. 


wacdy TE xapay THs Tovdalas, and throughout all the country 
of Judea. is accusative of place after arayyéAAew without a pre- 
position is very unusual, but all the oldest authorities agree in omit- 
ting els. The omission is probably due to the position of the words 
between the two datives ‘Iepogo\vpors and rots €Oreou. 

Of this ministration in Judwa we are only told, ix. 30, that the 
brethren finding Saul in danger in Jerusalem brought him to Cesarea, 
and thence sent him to Tarsus. But as we see in the history of Felix 
(cf. xxiii. 34, note) that Cilicia was sometimes reckoned as a part of 
the province of Judea, the preaching in Cilicia may be included in 
the expression ‘country of Judwa.’ And we may feel sure that Paul, 
wherever he might be, never laid aside the character which Christ’s 
mission had imposed upon him. 


arate”, I declared. The literal sense should be kept in mind. 
Saul @ message given to him to deliver. He was henceforth God’s 
evangelist. 


diva Hs peravolas Epya wpdowowras, doing works worthy of their 
repentance. Thus the force of the article is more nearly given, for 
the works were to be a sign of their repentance and turning unto God; 
the means whereby the reality of their sorrow and the earnestness of 
their desire were to be shewn. 


21. tvexa rotray, on account of these things. R.V. very well ‘for 
this cause.’ 

*TovBator ovAAaBdpevor, the Jews having seized me. The verb implies 
an arrest with violence. 


érepovro Stayeplracba, endeavoured to kill me. St Paul combines 
the riot in the ‘femple with the subsequent plot before he was sent to 
Cwsarea, or he may be alluding only to the violence by which he 
was nearly torn in pieces before the chief captain came to his rescue. 
The verb d:axecplfoua: indicates the laying violent hands on any one, 
and so favours the latter view. It is found above, v. 30. 


~~ 


22. bmxovplas oty ruxdv rijs dro Tov Geo, having therefore obtain- 

ed the help that is from God. “The connexion by ody implies that only 

help divine could have saved him in such perils. émixovpla means 

bara as an ally gives, and recalls God’s promise, ‘ Surely I will 
wi ee.” 


dxpe ris hpepas ravrnys torrynxa, I stand unto this day. The Apostle 
haste ni 4 te nane. attempts to cast him down Which had been 
made by Jews, and Gentiles too, during his missionary journeys. 
He has been rescued in many ways, and is still there standing safe and 
sound through the help which God hath sent him. He does not forget 
human agency, but this, whatever it was, was all sent of God. 


re ae 
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paprupsuevos pipe Te kal peydde, testifying both to small and great. 
St Paul was now in the presence of two who would be named great, 
and he knew that God had declared he was to testify ‘before kings’ 
(ix. 15). . 

év. For the government, see i. 1. 


ot mpodyrat...xal Mwiors, the prophets and Moses, i.e. the whole 
Old Testament Scriptures, The form of the phrase is usually ‘ Moses 
and the prophets,’ according to the order of the O.T. books. Some- 
times we have ‘the Law and the prophets,’ and once (Luke xxiv. 44) 
‘the law of Moses, the prophets and the Psalms.’ 


paAdAbyrav ylverBat, were about to come. The attraction of pedrébr- 
rwy into the case of the relative preceding is an uncommon occurrence. 
The plain construction of the whole sentence would be éxros rovrwy & 
ol rpopyrat éh\dAnoay édovra, ‘ except those things which the prophets 
spake of as about to come.’ But rovrwy being dropped, the relative is 
attracted into the case of the lost antecedent, and draws the participle 
in its train. 

23. eb ra0nrds 6 Xpiords, that the Christ should suffer. Literally‘ if 
the Christ be one who has to suffer.’ And the Apostle having in his 
mind the facts, puts the sentence as a topic on which there was debate 
among the Jews, as indeed there was (see John xii. 34). And St Paul 
says he answered this question out of the Scriptures. His answer of 
course was a positive one; therefore what he taught is fairly repre- 
sented by the English ‘that the Christ’ &c.; though the teaching was 
@ response to ‘whether the Christ be one who is to suffer.’ The same 
remark applies to the use of e/ in the next clause. 

aparos  dvacrdcews vexpov pas pide kata w, He first by 
the resurrection of the dead should proclaim light. For Christ was the 
first-fruits of them that sleep. His resurrection was an earnest of the 
general resurrection. Thus life and immortality were brought to 
light. The full force of wé&Aa xarayyé&dew *is about to proclaim’ 
points on to the preaching of the Gospel from generation to genera- 
tion. He shall enlighten believers thus through all time. 


Te Te Aap Kal rots Wver, both unto the people and to the Gentiles. 
By 6 Aaés the Jews are meant. So in St Matth. i. 21, ‘He shall 
save His people from their sins,’ ‘His people’= His own (of. St John 
i, 11), ie. the Jews. Christ was spoken of in like terms by the aged 
Simeon, ‘A light to lighten the Gentiles and to be the glory of Thy 
people Israel,’ and he could say this because in Jesus he beheld God’s 
‘salvation.’ He could ‘depart in peace,’ being sure that ‘to die’ 
was only the pledge of ‘to rise again.’ 


94—32. INTERRUPTION BY Festus. ArpraL To Acrippa. ConsvLtra- 
TION AND DECISION. 


2. peydAn tH dovg dyely, says with a loud voice. Probably what 
had last fallen from 8? Paul seemed to Festus little better than lunatic 
ravings. The Gospel of the Cross did appear as ‘foolishness’ to the 
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Gentile world. And this Gospel he had just heard in all its fulness: 
that the Christ by suffering of death and rising to life again should 
be the source of true enlightenment both to Jews and Gentiles. 


palvy IlatAe, Paul, thou art mad. palvoya occura in the next 
verse, and the two places should accord, though sentiment clings to 
‘Paul, thou art beside thyself.’ 

td woNdd oe ypdppara els paviay wrpée., much learning doth 
make thee mad. Litera lly, ‘doth turn thee Dainese For ypdupara 
in the sense of ‘learning’ ‘letters,’ ef. John vii. 15. It may be also 
that there is an allusion to the ypduuara, ‘the Jewish Scriptures,’ to 
which the Apostle had been so largely appealing. As a religious lite- 
rature no nation, not even the polished Greeks, had anything to place 
in comparison with the sacred books ofthe Jews. 


25. «pdtirre, most excellent. On this title cf. above, xxiii. 26, 
xxiv. 8. St Chrysostom remarks here that the Apostle now answers 
with eae not as to the high-priest (xxiii. 3). 


s, soberness. In classical Greek the word is the exact 
Paras of § wavla unto which Festus had just said St Paul was 
turned. 


26. AavOdvev ydp airdév te TovTav ot welBopar ovdév, for I am 
persuaded that none of these things is hidden from him, i.e. none of the 
history of the life and works of Jesus, of His: death and resurrection, 
of the marvellous gifts of Pentecost, and the preaching of the Gospel 
since Jesus had been crucified. 

The grammar presents some anomaly from the occurrence of r: and 
ovdéy in the same sentence. It is perhaps best to take the former 
adverbially=‘in any degree.’ Then ov before welOoua is only the 
Greek manner of intensifying a negative idea, and need not be 
pion in the English idiom. 


vlq wempaypévov, done in a corner. That there was no lack of 

wade edge about our Lord among the Jewish people we can be sure 
from the excitement’ which during His life He caused by His mighty 
works, also from the efforts put forth to stop His teaching, efforts 
which culminated in a trial in which both Jewish and Roman magis- 
trates were consulted, and by the exclamation of the Pharisees (John 
xii. 19) ‘The world is gone after Him,’ and the declaration (Acts xvii, 
6) ‘These that have turned the world ‘upside down.’ 

Chrysostom Says: évratba wept Tov oraupot Aéyet Tobro, kal wept ris 
avaoracews, kal Srt wayTaxou ris olkoupévys yéyove TO Soyua. 


27. movrevas...rots rpopyrais; believest thou the prophets? Whose 
writings foretell the events about which I am speaking, and whose 
eee have had their fulfilment in the history of Jesus of Naza- 
reth. 

ola Srt muorebas, I know that thou believest. The Apostle answers 
his own question, for he is sure that Agrippa would not have given a 
different answer, seeing how anxious all his family were, in spite of 
their relations with Rome, to be accepted of the Jewish nation. St 
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Paul does not imply by his words any conviction about the character 
of Agrippa’s faith in the Scriptures. 


28. év ddlyp pe welOas Xproriavdy rowjoat, with but little per- 
suasion thou wouldest fain make me a Christian. The literal rendering 
is, ‘with (or in) little (labour or time) thou art persuading me so as to 
make me a Christian,’ as if rorjoat=wore we wornoa. ‘ With little 
labour’ or ‘in a little time’ implies that the king despised the attempt 
which had been made to convince him, and mocked at the language of 
St Paul in so readily taking for granted that he was in accord with 
him. It is as though he said, ‘You are supposing that I accept these 
words of the prophets in the same sense as you do, and you are a fool 
for your pains, to think that with so little trouble and in so short a 
space you could win me over to your side. And such a side! To bea 
Christian.’ The name had, no doubt, been given, when it was first 
applied (Acts xi. 26), to the adherents of Jesus as a term of reproach, 
and it is likely that it had not yet won its way to be a name of credit, 
at all events among such men as Agrippa and his friends. For we 
have no reason to suppose that the king was influenced at all by 
Paul’s words. 


29. Kal év éAXlyp Kal dy peydde, whether with little or with much. 
The Apostle takes up the jeer of the king in a serious tone, and 
replies: ‘I may have seemed to use little persuasion, and suddenly to 
have jumped at the conclusion that you accept the teaching of the 
prophets as I myself receive it; but whether it need little or much 
persuasion, or little or much time, my prayer to God is, for you and 
for all who listen to me, that they may become such as I am, save as 
to my bonds.’ 


yevéoGar rovovrovs daotos kdyd elpsr, might become such as I am. 
The Apostle does not use the word ‘Christian,’ which for himself he 
might willingly have accepted (cf. 1 Pet. iv. 16), but which was used by 
the king in a mocking sense, and therefore would not have made his 
wish seem an acceptable one. You may call me ‘Christian’ in 
mockery, my joy and hope and faith in Christ are such, that I know 
no better prayer for any than to wish you all the like blessings. 


mapextos Tov Serpov trovtwv, except these bonds. From this it is 
clear, in spite of the leniency with which Paul had been at first 
treated by Felix, that either because his case was deemed more serious 
in consequence of his being left in prison so long, or because he was 
as before the court as a prisoner, the Apostle had been put in 
chains. 

For wapexrés, which is a rarely found preposition, of. Matth. v. 32. 
Also ‘Test. x11. Patr.’ Zab. 1, wapexrds évvolas. See also ‘ Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles,’ 6. 


80. of ovyxarjpevor avrois, they that sat with them, i.e. the chief 
captains and the principal men of Caesarea. (See xxv. 23.) The 
authorities withdrew to consult upon what they had heard. 
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31. éddAovv axpde dAArAovs, they spake one toanother. This literal 
sense brings out more clearly that they were all of one mind about 
the case. 


82. dsrode\tobar bvaro, might have been set at liberty. Thus 
Agrippa, looking at the question from the Jewish standpoint, confirms 
the opinion of the Roman magistrate (cf. xxv. 25). So that St Paul 
was acquitted on all hands, and Festus may rightly be deemed guilty 
because he had driven an innocent man to appeal to a higher court, 
from fear that he would be delivered into the power of his enemies. 
But God was using human means for bringing the Apostle to Rome, 
and so fulfilling his servant’s great desire, and in such wise that he 
should be heard before kings in behalf of the Gospel. 


e pr érecéxAntro Kaloapa, if he had not appealed unto Ceasar. 
The appeal put an end to all powers of a lower court either to 
condemn or absolve. 


Chrysostom’s comment here is dpa wis xal wédey bwéep avrov yndlfov- 
ra, xal pera 70 elrety palvy, adlacw avrov. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Readings varying from the Text. recept. 


2. péddovre for uédXovres with NAB. Vulg. ‘incipientes.’ 

14. edpaxtAov with NAB. Vulg. ‘ Euroaquilo.’ 

16. KavtSea with NB. Vulg. ‘ Cauda.’ 

19. Epubav with SABC. Vulg. ‘ projecerunt.’ 

29. éxkwlcopey for éxrécwow with SABCHLP. Vulg. ‘ incidere- 


41, rwy xupdrwy omitted with RAB. Velg. has ‘a vi maris.’ 


1—44. Sr Pav.’s VoyvacGE anp SHIPWRECK. 


1. ds St explOy rod drromdciv hpas, and when it was determined 
that we should sail. No other instance of this infinitive with rod pre- 
fixed is found after xplyw except in the Text. recept. of 1 Cor. ii. 2, 
where it is rejected by Lachmann, Tischendorf and Tregelles. But in 
the LXX. the construction is common enough after verbs of kindred 
signification, e.g. Bovredouar. Of. 1 Mace. iii. 81, é8ovrAedoaro rod wop- 
evOfvat els rhv Tepolda, ‘he determined to go into Persia’ (A.V.). See 
also 1 Mace. v. 2, éBovAetoavro roi dpat 7d yévos "Iaxw8. So 1 Macc, 
ix. 69, xii. 35. 


waped(Sovy, they delivered, i.e. the soldiers who had the care of Paul 
did so by order of Festus. 


ixarovrdpyy, to a centurion. This was generally the rank of the 
officers appointed to such a charge. Cf. xxi. 32, xxiv. 23, &c. 
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onmelpns LeBaorys, of the Augustan band. The word oweipa might 
be rendered ‘cohort’ as in the marg. of R.V., and it is said that in the 
time of Octavianus Augustus there were some legions to which the 
title XeSacréds= Augustus was given, as being specially the Imperial 
troops, and that perhaps among the soldiers in Casarea there was 
a detachment of these legions. But as Caesarea was itself called 
‘Sebaste’ it seems more likely that the soldiers were Samaritan troope 
belonging to Cesarea itself. And Josephus (Wars, mu. 12. 5) makes 
mention of troops which had their name, Sebasteni, from this city 
Cesarea Sebaste. 

2. émBdvres 86, and embarking in. This verb is the technical term 
for ‘ going on board ship.’ 

*Adpapurrnve, of Adramyttium. This was a seaport on the coast of 
that district of Asia Minor called Mysia, and in early times Aeolis, It 
appears to have been in St Paul’s time a place of considerable trade, 
and Pliny (v. 30) mentions it as an assize town. The reason why the 
Apostle and his companions embarked on board a vessel from this 
port was that it was probably the easiest way of getting into the line of 
vessels going from Asia to the West. The isle of Lesbos lay off the 
gulf on which Adramyttium was situated, and to which it gave name, 
and the town was in close connexion with Ephesus, Miletus, Pergamos 
and Troas, and so was a considerable centre of commerce. 

péAdovre wiety «.7.A., which was about to sail unto the places on the 
coast of Asia. The centurion and his party when they had reached 
the Asiatic coast would be very likely to find in some of the ports there 
a vessel which would carry them across to Italy. 

"Aptordpxov, Aristarchus. Mentioned before (xix. 29) as one of 
those whom the mob in Ephesus seized in their fury against St Paul. 
He went, as it seems, with the Apostle into Europe, for he is enumer- 


_ ated amongst those who accompanied St Paul (xx. 4) on his return, 


After the present notice of him, we learn nothing more of his history 
except that from Col. iv. 10 and Philem, 24 we can gather that he 
remained with the Apostle during his first Roman imprisonment. 

3. KarryxOnpev alg Lidava, we touched at Sidon. This is the well- 
known seaport on the coast of Phoenicia. xardyew here is a technical 
term for ‘putting in a ship to shore,’ as dvdyew just before is for 
‘setting sail.’ 

drriavOpcrres bs pee: treating kindly. ¢iA\avOpwrws is only 
found here in ail an only once in LXX. (2 Mace, ix. 27). 

si estate Tuxetv, to refresh himself. Literally, ‘ to receive attention.’ 
The Apostle no doubt knew some of the residents in Sidon, and at his 
request the centurion allowed him, while the vessel stayed there, to 
enjoy their company and kind offices. Sidon was on the road between 
Jerusalem and Antioch, a journey which St Paul had frequently made. 

4. tremeioa v Kimpov, we sailed under Cyprus, i.e. between 
Cyprus and the Nenad oO as to have the shelter of the island on 
their left to protect them from the contrary winds. Rev. Ver. ‘ under 
the lee of Cyprus.’ 


28>—2 
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5. 76 te wAayos Td Kata THY Kuiixlav cal Tlapudlav, the sea 
which is off Cilicia and Pamphylia. These two countries formed the 
coast of Asia Minor in that portion which is opposite to Cyprus. 


els Mippa, to Myrrha, which lies about 20 stadia (24 miles) from 
the coast on the river Andriacus. 


6. wdotov “ArcEavSpivev, a ship of Alexandria. They found a 
means of transport into Italy sooner perhaps than they had expected. 
It may be that the same strong contrary winds from the west, which 
had altered already the course of their own voyage from Sidon, had car- 
ried this vessel across the Mediterranean to the Asiatic coast. Myrrha 
was certainly out of the way for persons sailing from N. Africa to Italy. 


7. dv ixavats 52 ypépars BpadumAoovvres, and sailing slowly for many 
days, kept back by the same head-winds. 

Kal ports yevouevot kata tTHv KvyiSov, and with difficulty being come 
over against Cnidus. They had been forced to hug the coast all the 
way from Myrrha, and when off Cnidus they were only opposite to the 
S.W. extremity of Asia Minor. Cnidus was, as its remains demon- 
strate, a famous seaport town in ancient times, and we find that Jews 
dwelt there in the days of the Maccabees (1 Macc. xv. 23). It was a 
notable seat of the worship of Aphrodite. 

py Tpowedyros pas tod dvépov, the wind not further suffering us, 
i.e. not allowing us to make further progress, The word rpocedw is 
not found elsewhere. ‘ 

vrereioapey thy K v kard Dalpovynv, we sailed under Crete 
over against Salone: eo Ver. (as in vere 4) ‘under the lee of.’ 
Crete is the modern island of Candia. Salmone was the eastern 
extremity of the island, off which when they came they sheltered 
themselves under the island, and sailed to the south of it, to avoid the 
wind as much as might be. 


8. pddrts re wapadeyspevor airy, and with difficulty coasting along 
it. mwapadéyecOa describes a voyage made by keeping close to the 
shore of the island. Against a wind N.W., or nearly so, the island of 
Crete would afford them some protection. 


WAGopev els térov tTivd, we came to a place, i.e, on the coast of Crete. 


kadovpevoy Kadots Atpévas, called Fair Havens. This place, though 
mentioned nowhere else in literature, is known by the same name 
still. It is on the south of Crete, four or five miles east of Cape 
Matala, which is the largest headland on that side of the island. 


Aacala, Lasea. This city has also been identified very recently. 
Its ruins were discovered in 1856, a few miles east of Fair Havens. 
See Smith’s Voyage and Shipwreck of St Paul, App. m1. pp. 262, 263. 


9. ixavod 5 xpdvov Stayevopévov, now when much time had been 
spent, l.e. Waiting for a change of wind, and in debating what course 
should next be taken. 


kal dyros 1 ba tah ested Tov TOds, and when the voyage was now 
dangerous. It had come to be dangerous by the late scason of the 
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year. In St Paul’s day.navigation, both among the Jews and other 
nations, could only be attempted for a limited portion of the year, 
when the weather permitted the stars to be seen. 


Sed +d Kal tH elay 745 eAndrv0dvar, because the fast was now 
already a ea i meant is that on the great Day of Atone- 
ment. This is the Fast par excellence of the Jews, being the only one 
definitely appointed in the Old Testament. It falls on the tenth day 
of Tishri, the seventh month of the Jewish year. This corresponds to 
a part of September and October of our calendar; so that a stormy 
season was to be expected. 


10. dvSpes, Oewpo......fnplas, Sirs, I perceive that the voyage will 
be with injury and much loss. Evidently the character of the Apostle 
had won him the regard and respect of those in charge of the vessel as 
well as of the centurion. He must have had some experience of sailing 
in the Mediterranean, and so was fitted to speak on the question 
which was now being debated. We should bear in mind too that he 
had seen more of perils by sea already than we gather from the Acts; 
for some time befdre this voyage to Rome, he wrote to the Corinthians 
(2 Cor. xi. 25), ‘ Thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night and a day I have 
been in the deep.’ 

OewpG implies the result of observation and does not refer to any 
supernatural communication which the Apostle had received. This is 
clear from the end of the verse, where St Paul speaks of hurt to the 
lives of those on board, which did not come to pass (verse 44). 

For tBpis used of material damage by a storm, cf. Joseph. Ant. mm. 
6. 4, ovvdoves...7Hv dro THY OuBpwv Bow aropaxdpevat. 

11. t@ xuBepvijry, to the pilot. By ‘master’ the A.V. means ‘ sail- 
ing master,’ the otticer who had charge of the vessel’s navigation. 

Kal t@ vaviArp@, and to the owner of the ship, who was probably © 
owner of the cargo too, and if, as is most likely, this was corn, he 
would be sailing with it, that he might dispose of it to the best advan- 
tage when they reached Italy. 

pcAXov dre(Bero, gave more heed to. As the centurion was in 
charge of prisoners for the Imperial tribunal, his wish would be much 
regarded by both owner and sailing-master; and it was natural when 
they recommended the attempt to proceed that he should not listen to 
Paul’s advice and remain where they were. 


12. dvev0érou 8%...rpds tmrapayepaclav, and the haven not being 
commodious to winter in. And to tarry through the winter was what 
they were most likely to have to do, wherever they stopped. The sea- 
son for sailing was now nearly over. 

dve(Oeros is found only here. But evGeros=convenient is common 
in classical literature and in the LXX. 

a0. xepdbev occurs in this verse and in xxviii. 11, also in 1 Cor. 
xvi é:. it, iii. 12, but the noun nowhere else in N. T. 

Wevro BovArjy, advised. For the expression cf. LXX. Judges xix. 30, 
Géc0e 8} éavrots wept auras Bovdjy. 
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dvayOrjvas exelOev, to put to sea from thence. On the verb, see above, 
3. 


xaravricavres els Polvuxa, having reached Phaniz. Phoonix is no 
doubt the correct orthography of the name. The place is mentioned 
both by Strabo and Ptolemy, and has been identified with the modern 
port of Lutro (Spratt’s Crete 11. 250 seqq.). 


kara A(Ba kal xara x@pov, looking north-east and south- 
east. Literally ‘looking down the south-west wind and down the 
north-west wind.’ To look down a wind is to look in the direction in 
which it blows. So asa south-west wind would blow towards N.E., the 
Rev. Ver. appears to give the correct sense, and the haven of Lutro 
answers these conditions, being open towards the east. 


X@pos is a Greek representation of the Latin Caurus, one of the 
names given to the N. W. wind. 


13. tmworvetocavros 8 vérov, and when the south wind blew softly. 
The storm appeared to have in some degree abated, and the change of 
wind must have been very complete, for (see verses 7,8) they had pre- 
viously sailed under the lee of Crete to get shelter from the north wind. 

For ve in composition having this sense of ‘slightly,’ ‘in a less de- 
gree,’ ef. vroxwéw=to move slightly, vwrd\evxos, somewhat white, &. 


avres dowov edyovro mv vy, having weighed anchor, 
re sailed along Crete, close in There te this verse decor has been 
taken by some for a proper name, and endeavours been made to discover 
traces of some place so named in Crete. But though the translation 
‘when they had loosed from Assos’ is as old as the Vulgate, there can 
be little doubt that the word is really the comparative degree of dyx:, 
‘near.’ §So it literally means ‘ nearer,’ and is probably used to indi- 
cate that the coasting voyage now being made was one in which the 
coast was hugged more closely than usual. This is intended by Rev. 
Ver. ‘close in shore.’ 


14. %Badev kar’ avrijs, there beat down from it. avrijs can only here 
refer to Kpyrn. And whatever sense is to be given to the preposition 
must be determined by the context. The-effect of the wind- described 
in this verse was to carry the vessel to the island of Cauda. And they 
were sailing on the south of and close under Crete. ‘Therefore they 
were driven still more southward. This could only be by a wind from 
the north, a wind therefore blowing over Crete. Hence xara must be 
taken=down from. Cf. such phrases as jlrrew xara trys wérpas Which 
are common enough. 

What happened was that the wind suddenly changed from south to 
north, and coming over the land carried the vessel southward away 
from Crete. Such changes are not unusual in the Mediterranean 
(Smith’s Voyage of St Paul, p. 99). 


Gvenos tupwvixds, a tempestuous wind. The adjective is not found 
elsewhere in this sense, but the noun rvgus for ‘a whirlwind’ is frequent, 
and is represented in the English ‘ typhoon.’ 
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evpaxiAwyv, Euraquilo. This reading has the support of the oldest 
MSS., and has also the Vulgate ‘Euroaquilo’ in its favour, and it 
exactly describes the wind which would carry the vessel in the direc- 
tion indicated. It is known in Greek by the name ‘ Coecias’ and is a 
north-east wind. Some have thought that the reading of the A. V. 
EvpoxAvdwy, which has the support of many MSS., arose from a corrup- 
tion in the mouths of sailors. For the word ‘Euraquilo’ is a hybrid, 
the first portion being Greek, the latter Latin. The form in the Test. 
recept. gives it a look of being all Greek, and the words 6 xadovpevos 
seem to intimate that the name was one known to the sailors, rather 
than a word of general use, whereas ‘ Euraquilo’ would have needed 
no such introductory expression, but have been understood at once by 
its etymology. 


15. dvropCarpety re dvdum, to face the wind. Literally, ‘ to look 
the wind in the eye,’ The bir is found Wisdom xii, 14, obre Baovdeds 
7 TUpavvos avTopOadpnoa Suvyceral cot. 


dwBdvres iepdpcda, we gave way to it and were driven. The verb 
éwid(Swus has constantly the sense of yielding to a superior force. That 
force here is the wind. The A.V. makes the sense to be ‘we yielded 
up the vessel,’ which has not so much support, though it is not un- 
exampled. 


16. wnolow Sé te vrodpapdvres Kadotpevoy Kaitda, and running 
under the lee of a small island named Cauda, For the verb cf. above 
on verses 4 and 7. yyoloy is a rare word, found only here and in 
Strabo. The name ‘Cauda’ which has the best MS. support agrees 
well with the form which the name has assumed in modern times, 
‘Gozzo’ and ‘Gaudo.’ But the form in A.V. is warranted by the 
orthography of Ptolemy (Claudos) and Pliny (Glaudos). 


toa, Ars Kparets yevéo Oar THs oxddys, we were able with 
difeney epee the boat. Ti boats in old or were not as in 
modern ships made fast round about the vessel, but were carried on 
in tow. In stormy weather, there was of course much danger that 
the boat would be washed away. This was the case here, and as soon 
as ever they had gained the shelter of the island, they set about making 
sure of its safety by hauling it on board, but this they were not able 
to do without much difficulty, probably because it had been already 
filled with water. 

For weptxpareis yevéoOa:, of. Susanna 89 (Codex Alez.). 

17. fv dpavres, and when they had hoisted it up, i.e. from the sea 
and on board the vessel. 

BonOelars éxpavro, they used helps. These were strong cables, which 
were drawn several times round the hulls of vessels, to help in keeping 
the timbers from parting. The technical term for the operation is ‘to 
frap’ a vessel, and it is only in modern times that the process has 
been abandoned. 

eds oiptiv ixmicwor, lest they should be cast upon the Syrtis. 
mie rae Maver and Syrtis Minor are two quicksands on the north 
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coast of Africa, of which the Syrtis Major lies most to the east, between 
Tripoli and Barca, and was the shoal on to which the sailors at this 
time were afraid of being driven. 


xardoavres 7d oxevos, having lowered the gear. The noun cxeios ie 
a very general one, signifying ‘tackling’ or ‘implements’ of any kind. 
What was done was to lower everything from aloft that could be dis- 
pensed with. They could not have struck sail (as A.V.), because to do 
so would be to give up all the chance which remained of using the 
wind to avoid the Syrtis, which was what they desired to do. 


xaX\aw is used for the management of the rigging of a ship in LXX. 
(Is. xxxiii. 23), ov xadaoe ra ioria. 


18. adodpas St xepafoptvay rjpav, and as we laboured exceedingly 
with the storm, i.e. because ES oudeaie increased in violence. 


&xPodiy erovotvro, they lightened the ship. Literally ‘they made a 
' casting overboard.’ 

For the expression see LXX. Jonah i. 5 éxBodhy éroujoavro rwv 
oKxevay t&y évy TQ Troly. 

The verb éxowivro, being imperfect, probably has the force of ‘they 
set about lightening.’ The Latin phrase for the operation is very 
similar, jacturum facere. The ship was probably carrying corn from 
Alexandria to Italy, and if so the load would be a heavy one and its 
removal a great relief to the struggling vessel. On the African supply 
of corn to Italy cp. Juv. Sat. v. 118 seqq. 


19. avréyxepes...tppupay, they cast out with their own hands. This 
reading, supported by the oldest MSS., is much more probable than the 
first person of the Text. recept. It is not likely that the writer of the 
narrative, even if he were a fellow-traveller with St Paul in this voyage, 
was employed in such a work, which is preeminently that which the 
sailors alone would undertake. ; 


Tv oKeury, the tackling. As oxeios in 17 meant all that could be 
spared from aloft, 80 oxevn seems to mean all that could be removed 
from the deck or the hull of the vessel. 


20. pyre dotpov émibavévrwy énl wAclovas iydpas, nor stars shone 
upon us for many days. This does not imply a continuous darkness 
like night, but that the mist and spray made the whole sky obscure 
both by day and night. In such a state of things we can understand 
how hopeless seemed the case of the Apostle and his fellows. They 
were at the mercy of the storm, and could neither know the direction 
in which they were carried, nor see if they were nearing any danger. 


Aoutréy, at length. The word thus used adverbially is common in 
classical Greek. 


21. odAns te dowrlas brapxotons, and when they had been long 
without food. This was in consequence of the excitement which made 
it impossible to eat, as well as the condition of the vessel which made 
the preparation of food very difficult. They had been living on any- 
thing that happened to be attainable, and that had been very little, 
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dowrla is used Joseph. Ant. x11. 7. 1 of the want of food which made 
soldiers unwilling to fight. 


4 dvdyeoO8ar amd tis Kpnrns, not to have set sail from Crete. 
His exhortation had been that they should stay at Fair Havens, even 
though it was not so very commodious as a harbour. 


kepSyoal te my UBpww rabryy Kal ryHy typlay, and to have gotten (lit. 
gained) thie harm and loss, i.e. and by so doine to have incurred this 
harm and loss. But xepdadvey is also used in the sense of ‘avoiding’ 
or ‘saving oneself from’ anything. Thus Joseph. Ant. 1. 3. 2 says of 
Reuben’s desire to save Joseph’s life, cal 76 ye wh piavOFvac ras Xetpas 
avrovs xepdalvevy=and that they would save themselves from having 
their hands defiled. So in this we may take xepdfjoa:, without a repe- 
tition of the yu from the previous clause, as meaning ‘to have saved 
ourselves this harm &c.’ The sense is the same in either case. 


22. Kal td viv, and now, i.e. though my advice was rejected before 
I offer it again. 


dtroPodr ydp Yuxijs ovdepla Lora e ipav, wdrv tod dolor, for 
there shall be no loss of life among you, but only of the ship. The 
Apostle now speaks in the confidence of a revelation. Before (verse 
10) he had reasoned from the probabilities of the case. 


23. Tod Veod ov elpl dys, @ kal Aarpetw, dyyedos, an angel of the God 
whose I am, whom also I serve. In speaking to heathens this would be 
the sense which the Apostle designed to convey. They had their own 
gods. But St Paul stood in a different relation to his God from any 
which they would acknowledge towards their divinities. To him God 
was a Father, and therefore all obedience and service were His due. 
Cf. the language of Jonah when he was among the heathen sailors 
(Jonah i. 9). 


24. Kaloapl oe Set vat, thou must stand before Cesar, 
ae that this may come to pass thou shalt be saved from the present 

nger. 

For raplornut with a dative, in this sense, cf. LXX. Prov. xxii. 29, 
Oparixdy avipa xat dtd év rots pyors atrod BaciNetor det wapecrdvat, xal 
pn wapectdvas dvdpace vw pois. 


Kexdprorat cot 6 eds, God hath granted thee. This must be under- 
stood as in answer to prayer on the part of St Paul. In the midst 
of such peril, though no mention is made of the fact, we cannot doubt 
that the Apostle cried unto the Lord in his distress, and the gracious 
answer was vouchsafed that all should be preserved. It is not with 
any thought of boastfulness that he speaks thus to the heathen captain 
and centurion. All the praise is ascribed to God, and thus the 
heathen would learn that St Paul had God very near unto him. 


25. morrevw ydp rH Veg, for I believe God. And he implies ‘I would 
have you do so too, that you may be of good cheer.’ In the midst of 
danger, few things could be more inspiriting than such an address. 
And by this time all in the ship must have learnt that they had no 
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common prisoner in the Jew who had appealed from his own people to 
the Roman emperor. 


26. els vijcrov Sé ria Sel pas dxrecreiv, but we must be cast upon a 
certain island. Hence it appears that in the vision some details of the 
manner of their preservation had been made known to St Paul by the 
divine messenger ; and more evidence of this is seen in the remainder 
of the narrative. 


27. rervaperxaSexdtyn vit, the fourteenth night, i.e. from the 
time when they set sail from Fair Havens. Since that time they had 
been constantly driven to and fro. 


dv re “A8Solq, in the sea of Adria. That part of the Mediterranean 
which lies between Greece, Italy and Africa is so called. The name 
embraced a much wider extent of sea than the present Gulf of Venice, 
which is called ‘the Adriatic.’ Cf. Strabo, m. 123. See also Josephi 
Vita 8, for an account of a voyage made in the same sea about the 
same period. 

tirevoovy of vatrat, the shipmen surmised. Their knowledge of the 
gea would enable them to form an opinion from things which others 
would hardly notice. It may be they observed some alteration in the 
currents, or a different character or sound of the waves, dashed against 
the land as they would be, if land were near. 


28. Podrloavres, having sounded. In ancient times this must have 
been the only means of feeling their way in dark and stormy weather. 
The lead must have been in constant use. 

evpov dpyvids elxoor, they found it twenty fathoms. Literally ‘ they 
foand twenty fathoms,’ ie doth of water. 

X9 88 Stacricavres, and after a little space. The verb may 
apply either to lapse of time or progress in space. As here the ship 
was at the mercy of the waves it is better to take the phrase in refer- 
ence to time. Cf. Luke xxii. 59, The movement of the vessel mean- 
while is understood. 


épyuds Sexaréyre, fifteen fathoms, Such a rapid decrease in the 
depth of the water shewed that they would soon be aground. 


29. do ( re piprov Kata Tpaxels térrovus Exrécwpey, and fear- 
ing A veto ret Be cat ashore somewhere on rocky pou, That 
rocks were near was evident from the dashing of the waves. But the 
morning, even with the faint light which appeared through the dark 
clouds, might enable them to make for a part where the coast was not 
so full of danger. 

&x apbp vres dyxtpas ticcapas, having cast four anchors out 
of the tee I eaygenite aa best they might to keep the head of the 
vessel towards the land and yet let her come no nearer to it, until they 
could make out what it was like, 

UX OVTO vy yevdoOar, they wished [or prayed] for the day. If 
: prared ’ a aed as the caliph the similarity of the circumstances 
to those in Jonah’s voyage would be made still greater, for then the 
heathen sailors prayed to their own gods. 
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80. tov 8 vavréy {nrowwrev dvyey, and when the shipmen were 
seeking to flee. They had hit upon a device which they thought would 








enable them to have the first chance for safety, and now they set about 


ut. Everybody would agree that it was the most important 
ie moment to hold the ship in her position. So they pro- 
anxious to make her secure fore as well as aft, and to lay 
3 from the foreship. For doing this they made out that 
ust be lowered from the deck, and that having been done, 


\\ ed to avail themselves of it and to row towards the shore. 


ference stopped them. 
y & IlatAos +O éxaro kal rots orpatriwwrats, Paul 
centurion aid 0 the wee These would probably be 
the intended desertion better than the captain of the 
‘all events they were strong enough in numbers to take the 
) their own hands, and cut the boat adrift. It seems too 
| 11) that the centurion had much to do with the direction 
. Probably he had chartered her for the conveyance of his 
Jad so had the right to be consulted on all that was done. 


Oro. pelvwory ev tp wrolp, except these abide in the ship. 
n this that every human effort was still to be made, although 
vealed to Paul that they should all be saved. If the sailors 
te ignorance of the soldiers and other passengers would not 
id to save them at such a time. The skill of the sailors was 
ed to carry out what God had promised. 


8 dréxopav of orpariorat Td cXotvla THs oKddys, then the 
t away the ropes of the boat, i.e. cut asunder the ropes 
thed the boat to the ship. Thus the boat was cast away. 


t St od tpépa qpedrAey ylverOa, and while the day was 
i.e. before it was light enough to see what had best be 
e again we may notice how every means was to be employed 
Paul urges them to take now a proper meal that when the 
rork arrives they may be in a condition to undertake it. 
ning clauses of the verse are not to be understood as 
hat the fast had been entire for so long a time. Such a 
Dpossible. But what the Apostle means is that the crew 
igers had taken during all that time no regular food, only 
& morsel now and then when they were able, and that of 
which had not been prepared. 
iro yap wpds THs tperépas & las drdpyxe,, for this is for 
Li ie laa When they hed been a renetiisned by a 
1 would be able to do more towards their own preservation. 
t with a genitive, meaning ‘in the interest of,’ ‘to the ad- 
» cf. Thuc. 1. 86, 7 év crevg vaupaxla wpds Aaxedapovluvy 


ydp tpdy Oplé dard Tis Kehadrjs azodcirat, for there shall not 
ish from the head of any of you. The phrase (with a variation 
‘eoetrat aNd dwrodetra) is a proverbial one to express com- 
verance. See LXX. 1 Sam. xiv. 45, {7 xvpios, ef wecetrac 
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_ Tpixos TAS Kepadns avrou éxi trav yyy. So 2 Sam. xiv. 11; 1 Kings i. 
62; and Luke xxi. 18. 


35. siobg el hd tp Oep, he gave thanks to God. As he had 
advised, so he set the example of taking food. But he did more than 
this. He made an Eucharist of this meal. In the sight of the heathen 
soldiers and sailors, he brake the bread in solemn thanksgiving, and 
thus converted the whole into a religious act, which can hardly have 
been without its influence on the minds of some, at all events, of 
those who had heard St Paul’s previous words about the revelation 
which God had made to him. 


36. evOujor St yevdpevor mdvres, and all becoming of good cheer. 
Paul’s hopeful spirit had breathed hope into the whole company, and 
doubtless the religious character infused into the meal was not without 
@ caiming influence. 

mpore\dBovro tpodijs, took some food. The ‘some’ is due to the 
partitive genitive. 


37. Sraxdorvat EBSopyjKovra €, two hundred threescore and sixteen. 
As we do not know the number of prisoners and soldiers, it is impos- 
sible to form any conclusion about the manning of such a ship as this. 
The number here mentioned is very large, and we cannot suppose thar 
& merchantman from Alexandria to Rome would: carry a very large 
crew. But to accept the reading (supported by very little authority) 
which makes the whole company ‘about threescore and sixteen’ has 
equal difficulty on the other side, and the way in which it arose can be 
easily explained from the use of letters for numerals among the Greeks, 
A vessel which could have four anchors cast from the stern, and still 
have more to spare for the foreship, must have been of large size and 
have needed many hands. The occasion of the numbering was pro- 
bably the near expectation of coming ashore, and so it was needful to 
have all told, for the captain, in respect of the crew, and for the cen- 
turion, that of his prisoners and soldiers none might be allowed 
to escape or be missing. The mention of the number at this point of 
the history is one of the many very natural features of the narrative. 


38. KoperGévres St tpodijs, and when they had eaten enough. 
Literally ‘having been satisfied with food.’ When they had satisfied 
their present need, there was no use in trying to save more of the food 
which they had. So they set about lightening the ship. This is 
implied by the tense of the verb (éxov¢cfov), and the next clause tells 
us the way they did it. They cast into the sea the corn which had 
been the first cargo of the vessel from Alexandria. No doubt this was 
the heaviest part of the freight, and would relieve the vessel greatly. 


39. iv yiv otK dreylvwoxoy, they knew not the land. We need not 
from this suppose that none of the sailors were acquainted with the 
island of Malta, but that the point of the land, close to which they 
were, was unrecognised by them. When they were close in shore, and 
amid stormy weather, this could very well happen, as they were a long 
way distant from the usual harbour. 
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Kodrrov S€ twa Katrevdouv txovra alywaddy, but they perceived a 
certain bay with a beach. alyiadds is used to signify such a sandy 
beach as might allow a ship to be run aground upon it without the 
danger of her immediately coming to pieces. 

els Sv EBovAcbovro el Sivatyro Ewoat Td tAolov, and they took counsel 
whether they could drive the ship upon it, i.e, they saw the beach to 
be such that they had a chance of landing there. They therefore 
discussed the best way of doing so in their present maimed condition. 


40. Kal tds dyxipas reptedévres, and casting off the anchors. wep- 
atpéw indicates that they now cast loose all the anchors round about 
the stern of the vessel, where they had before laid them out. When 
they had thrown overboard a load of corn, there was no likelihood 
that they would trouble themselves with the weight of four anchors 
and the labour of hauling them up. So ‘taken up’ (of A.V.) gives a 
wrong idea. 

doy els ryv OddAaccay, they left them in the sea, i.e. the anchors, 
They had now no use for them, so they let them go. 

dpa dvévres rds fevxrnplas Trav wyndarlov, at the same time loosing 
the rudder bands. 

fevxrnpla is found nowhere else but in this place. The rudders, of 
which the ancient ships had two (thus accounting for the plural 
number, rydadiwv), had at first been made fast and raised out of the 
water, when the anchors were laid out in the stern. Now that an 
attempt is to be made to steer the ship toward the beach they are let 
down again into the sea. | 

kal émdpavres tov dprépwva, and having hoisted the foresail. 
apréuwy was in old times the name given to the foresail. Cognate 
words are now employed as names of the larger sails of vessels in the 
Mediterranean. But here the foresail was all they had left. Cf. 
Smith’s Voyage and Shipwreck of St Paul, pp. 102, 153, seqq. 

TY) Wveovey, to the wind. The noun to be supplied is afpg. 

els rov alyaddv, towards the beach, where they had resolved after 
consultation to try to land. 


41. qwepimeodvres 82 els térrov SiPdAaccoyv, but lighting upon a place 
where two seas met. This is one of the features of the narrative by 
which the locality can almost certainly be identified. The little 
island of Salmonetta forms with the Maltese coast near St Paul’s Bay 
exactly such a position as is here described. From the sea at a little 
distance it appears as though the land were all continuous, and the 
current between the island and the mainland is only discovered on a 
nearer approach. This current by its deposits has raised a mudbank 
where its force is broken by the opposing sea, and into this bank, just 
at the place where the current meets the sea-waves, was the ship 
driven, the force of the water preventing the vessel from reaching the 
beach just beyond. So it came to pass that though they got much 
eet to the shore than at first, yet after all they had to swim for their 

ves. 
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bréxaday thy vay, they ran the ship aground. érué\dw is found 
in Homer and Apoll. Rhodius, but éroxéA\w is a more common word, 
and so in time came to be substituted for the text of the oldest MSS. 


4 5 apbpva Etero, but the s'ern began to breakup. This is the force 
of the imperfect tense. When the foreship was immoveable, the stern 
would also be held fast, and so be acted on by the waves with great 
violence and begin to go to pieces. 


42. tva rots Seopdras drokrelvwov, that they should kill the 
prisoners. This advice was given because, by the Roman law, the 
soldiers were answerable with their own lives for the prisoners placed 
under their charge. ; 

For ta after a word or phrase signifying ‘to counsel’ or ‘decree’ 
ef. John ix. 22. Also Ecclus, xliv. 18, d:a@nxas alwvos éréOnoay mpds 
avrov Wa pn étarecpOy xataxdvoug raoa odpt. 


43. & & éxarovrdpxys Povddpevos Stacdoat, but the centurion, 
desiring to save. The centurion could not fail to see that it was to 
the Apostle that the safety of the whole party was due, and he could 
hardly help feeling admiration for the prisoner, after all he had seen 
of him. From the first (see verse 3) he had been well disposed toward 
Paul, and the after events would not have lessened his regard. So, to 
save him, he stops the design of his men, and saves the whole number 
of the prisoners. 


tcdddvoev avrovs, hindered them (Rev. Vers. stayed them). The 
verb is a forcible word, and shews that the centurion was in full 
command of his men, and had not in the confusion lost his thought- 
fulness and presence of mind. 


Tous Suvapévous KoAupBay, those who could swim. This was the 
wisest course to adopt. Thus there would be a body ready on the 
shore to help those who only could float thither by the aid of some- 
thing to which they were clinging. As St Paul had already been 
thrice shipwrecked and had been in the deep a night and a day (2 Cor. 
xi, 25) we may be sure that he was among those who were told off to 
swim ashore. 

dtroppipayras mpodrovs él riv yiv eévat, should cast themselves 
oorbeed [lit. off] and get pa to land. The swimmers were to get 
into safety first of all, that then they might be in readiness to succour 
those who drifted to the land on the floating spars and planks. 

For the active participle in this reflexive sense cf. Arrian Exped. 
Alex. lib. 11. 4. 7, of 5é¢ els roy Kudvov worapdry Aéyouer plyavra vntacbat. 


44. «al Tots Aovrovs, and that the rest. The case is left pendent, 
because of the long apposition which immediately follows. Some need- 
ful words =‘should get to the land’ are readily supplied in thought. 

ols piv dri cavlow, ods ¢ érl riev tov amd tov tAolov, some on 
planks, some on broken pieces of the ship. The last clause is literally 
‘on some of the parts of the ship.’ The things on which they were 
saved were pieces which on the stranding of the vessel would be broken 
away from the main timbers. Everything that was needless to be kept 


eee 
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on board they had already thrown over, and so we cannot think here 
of loose furniture of the vessel, but only of the framework itself. 

There seems in this verse to be no appreciable difference of sense be- 
tween éwl with a dative and with a genitive. Kriiger (p. 340) is quoted 
in a note to Winer-Moulton (p. 488) to the effect that éri with a geni- 
tive denotes a merely accidental, free connexion; éri with the dative 
denotes rather belonging to. There is no trace of such distinction here. 

mdvras Siacwbyvat, all escaped safe. This is better than A.V.; for 
‘all safe’ may mean no more than ‘quite safe.’ 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Readings varying from the Text. recept. . 
1. bréyvopey for éxéyrwoor with NABC. Vulg. ‘cognovimus.’ 
10. wpés tds xpelas with NABI. Vulg. ‘quae necessaria erant.’ 


16. 6 éxarévrapxos wapédwxe rods Seculous TY oTparoweddpyy Omitted 
with NABI. Not represented in Vulg. 


-17%. avrév for riy Ilai\oy with NABI. Vulg. has not the proper 
name. 


25. tpoyv for juwy with NAB. Vulg. ‘nostros.’ 
26. Aéyov with NBLP. 


28. tovro added before té cewripiov with NAB. Vulg. ‘hoc salu- 
tare.’ 

29. Omitted with SABE. Vulg. represents it, having ‘et cum hac 
dixisset, exierunt ab eo Judi, multam habentes inter se questio- 
nem.’ 


80. ‘6 Ilaidos omitted with NABE, Not represented in Vulg. 


Cu. XXVIII. 1—10. Tue sHipwRECKED COMPANY HOSPITABLY ENTER- 
TAINED IN Matta. Pav, BITTEN BY A VIPER, FEELS NO Hurt. 
CuRE OF THE FATHER OF THE CHIEF MAGISTRATE. 


1. Siacwévres rote dréyvepev, when we were escaped, then we knew, 
i.e. we found out from the natives who were on the shore. 


MeX(tn, Melita. They would at once learn what the land was from 
the natives whom they found on the shore. Tradition has from the 
earliest times identified Melita with the modern Malta. But Constan- 
tine Porphyrogenitus (de Adm. Imp. p. 36) and others after him have 
attempted to shew that Meleda, a small island in the Adriatic Sea, not 
far from the coast of Illyria, was the scene of the shipwreck. They 
have supported this opinion by confining the sense of Adria (xxvii. 27) 
to the modern Adriatic Sea, by their explanation of ‘ barbarians’ in 
the next verse of this chapter, and by the absence of vipers at the 
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present time from the island of Malta. But the latter circumstance is 
not without a parallel. The advance of cultivation and alteration of 
temperature have destreyed poisonous beasts out of other districts 
besides Malta, and the two first arguments are founded on mistakes. 
Moreover it is hardly possible to conceive that a ship should be driven 
for fourteen days in the Adriatic without going ashore, and the direc- 
tion in which they sailed after finding a fresh vessel (xxviii. 11, 12) is 
ae completely opposed to the idea that they were wrecked in the Gulf 
of Venice. 


3. of re BapBapot, and the barbarians. The word is used in the origi- 
nal as it was Ate by the ancient Greeks and Romans. Those who did 
not speak their language were to them always ‘ barbarians,’ not neces- 
sarily in our modern sense, but as strange and foreign folks. The 
language spoken in Malta was probably a Phoenician dialect, as the 
island had received most of its inhabitants from Carthage, but had 
come under Roman rule in the Second Punic War (Livy, xx. 51). 


BdpBapos is used 2 Macc. x. 4, by Judas Maccabeus and the Jews 
with him, to describe the Greek enemy under Antiochus, who certain, 
would not be ‘ barbarians’ in the modern sense. 


ov THY TUXOVC ay hravOpwrlay, especial kindness. Cf. above, xix. 11, 
note. 


mpooeAdBovro rdavras uas, they received us all, i.e. took us under 
their care. At first of course the hospitality would be shewn by kind 
treatment on the beach, evidenced by their lighting a fire. Afterwards, 
as the stay was of three months’ duration, the sailors and prisoners 
would find quarters in the dwellings of the natives. Paul, the centu- 
rion, and some others were received into the house of the chief magis- 
trate. The rain continued after they had got ashore, and the storm 
had so lowered the temperature that the first thing to be done was to 
make a large fire. 

For the verb used in this sense of hospitable entertainment, cf. 
Philemon 17. Also 2 Mace. x. 15, rods puyadevOévras dard ‘Tepocodvpwy 
mwpoo\aBdpevot. 


8° ovotpépavros 8 rov IlavAov, but when Paul had gathered. 
This is only another sign of the active spirit of the Apostle. What- 
ever was to be done, if he were able to take a part in it, he was never 
wanting, whether it was in counselling about a difficulty, in comfort- 
ing under danger, or helping by bodily labour to relieve the general 
distress. 

The verb is used of gathering men together, 2 Mace. xiv. 30. 


dpvydvev te wAyOos, a bundle of sticks. piyava applies very fitly 
to the brushwood and furze which is said to be the only material 
growing near St Paul’s Bay of which a fire could be made. 

Chrysostom exclaims: dpa avrdv évepyotvra xal ovdauov Oavuaroup- 
youvra &wAGs GAN’ dw xpelas’ Kal &v To Xeuwve yap alrlas obcns rpoedh- 
revoev, GAN’ ovx amduws, kal évratOa wddw gppvyava oudr\éye xal éme- 
TlOnow. 
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tvSva dd ris 6 edOovea, a viper coming out by reason of the 
heat. Dr Farrar a fe of St Paul, 1. 384 note) has ssl he hat the 
viper has disap from the isle of Arran, as it is now said to have 
done from Malta. 

The viper in this case had been numbed by the cold, and on feeling 
the sudden heat woke up and sprang away from it. 

In xaOnyer we have an instance of the active voice used for the 
middle, which became not uncommon in later Greek. Cf. xxvii. 48, note. 


4. +0 Onploy, the beast. There is nothing in the Greek to represent 
* venomous’ (as given in the A.V.), though it was because the inhabit- 
ants knew that such was its character that they were so astonished at 
what happened. 

But @nplovy must have been very frequently applied to venomous 
creatures; for 7 @npiaxy (its derivative) is the name for an antidote 
against poisonous bites. 

4 Slky Liv obk dacey, Justice suffereth not to live, i.e. She is, as is 
her wont, finding out the wrongdoer. 


&. 6 I mid oby dworwdgas td Onplov, howbeit having shaken off the 
beast. e verb is used (Luke ix. 5) of shaking off dust from the feet. 
The idea conveyed is that St Paul was quite composed in what he did, 
and that the beast was no cause of alarm to him. 


6. ot 8 ceddkov avroy p&ddAcy wlyrpacbar, but they expected 
that he would hove swollen. Such being ensaal effect of the viper’s 
bite, and making itself apparent in a very short time. 

The verb xiuxpnpyu in classical Greek means ‘ to burn,’ ‘to burn up,’ 
and in the passive ‘to be inflamed,’ but in the LXX. we have the verb 
used in the sense of ‘ to swell’ in Numb. v. 21, 23, 27, xat wrpnOnoera 
Tip Kolar. 

él woAd 82 attrav mporSoxwvrwy, but when they had been long in 
expectation. Keeping the same rendering for rpoodoxéw in both places 
in the verse. The people had seen cases of viper-bite before, and they 
had no doubt about what was going to happen. 

Kal Cewpotyrev pySty dromoy es avrév ywwépevoy, and beheld nothing 
amiss come to hime WRor the word cf. Take al oy 41; Acts xxv. 5. It 
can be applied to anything abnormal whether it be a breach of the law 
or a change of bodily condition. For the latter sense, see Joseph. Ant. 
x1. 5. 2 6rws evyas rowjowrras Tov pnddv xara thy dd0y wabeiy drowov. 

oe t, changing their minds. For the word cf. Test. x1. 
Poly. J an 4, wal ev ris éwawy vuds ws ayabous 17} éwalpecOe pnde pera- 
BédXecGe. The previous clause speaks of anger, and the last verb indi- 
cates the change to the contrary. 

Hcyov atroy clvar Cedv, they said that he was a god. Compare the 
conduct of the Lycaonians in Lystra (xiv. 11 seqq.), whose behaviour 

shews that the opinion quickly formed was unstable, and 
liable to change as suddenly as it came. 

Chrysostom’s comment here is: dpa xat réy wept wpovolas Aédyor etxov 
Kal woAN@ Trav Piocdpwy otroe ol BapBapor Pirocopwrepor érv-yxavoy. 
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avrol péy yap ov adlacs wrpovolas dwrodavew 7a tro cedyvny’ ol 82 warra- 
Xov voulsover wapetvac ror Gedy. 


7. dy 8 rots wepl rdév doy exeivov drjpxev xopla, now in the 
neighbourhood of that place were lands belonging, &c. The nearest 
place to what is believed to have been the scene of the wreck is the 
town now called Alia Vecchia. 


tT apere rijs vijrou, to the chief man of the island. Ipdros is known 
from inscriptions (see Bochart, Geogr. 1. 1. 26) to have been the 
official title of the governor of Melita. The island of Melita belonged 
to the province of the Sicilian Pretor (Cicero, Verr. iv. 18), whose 
legate Publius probably was, Tradition makes him become bishop of 
Malta. 

For oF pur os used in this way, cf. Acta Pauli et Thecle 11, where 
Thamyris supports his promises by saying, elui yap rpwros ris wédews. 

Ss dvadeidpevos aus, who having received us. This was only natu- 
ral in the Roman ovcinl, for Paul was under the charge of a Roman 
officer, and had appealed for hearing to the Roman emperor. 


tpets s dro0dpdsvas vrev, entertained us courteously three 
days. eas fey lca edd could be made for a more venhe 
nent dwelling-place. As they must remain in the island through the 
stormy weather of winter, before they could start again, it would be 
needful to provide them with settled quarters. They could not be 
guests for the whole three months, : 


8. tyévero 84, and it was so, that, &c. The words do not mean as 
might be thought from A.V. ‘and it came to pass, that,’ &c., that 
the father of Publius fell ill after St Paul’s arrival, but that he was ill 
before. 


muperots Kal Svoeyreplw, of fever and dysentery. The words are 
- technical, such as a physician, as St Luke is reputed to have been, 
would be likely to use in describing the disease. muperol,in the plural 
number, implies the jits of fever which occur at intervals in such dis- 
eases as ague, 


9. «al of Aovrol, the rest also. It was not a few who came, but 
during the three months of their stay all the others who were in sick- 
ness and heard of what had been done for the father of the chief magis- 
trate (and it was sure to be widely noised abroad) came to be cured. 


10, «odAats ripats, with many honours. No doubt these included 
gifts of money and such things as would be needed by travellers who 
had lost everything in the shipwreck: but to restrict the word to the 
sense of ‘honorarium’ or fee, such as might be paid to a physician, is 
to narrow the meaning needlessly, and to put a construction on the 
proceeding which it cannot bear. The Apostle who prayed and laid 
his hands on the sick and healed them was not the sort of person to 
whom men would offer money as a fee. 


ér(unoay pas, they honoured us, i.e. not only St Paul, but for his 
sake the rest of the party were honoured by the people of the island. 
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Kal dvayopdvous, and when we sailed. See above on xxvii. 8. 


ér0evro td mpds tds xpelas, they put on board such things as we 
needed. The bounty must have been large if we consider the number 
of those for whom it was given. But Publius would set the example, 
and others would not be slow to follow it. 


11—16. Tse Voyace From Marta, AND THE ARRIVAL IN Roms. 


ll. perd 8 rpcis ptvas, and after three months. The proper season 
for sailing having eh come round, now that winter was over. 


dvix Onpev, we set satl, Seo on xxvii. 3. 


év wAolp...’AdXeavSpive, in a ship of Alexandria which had wintered 
in the island, This was another vessel employed probably in the same 
corn-carrying trade as that other in which (xxviii. 6) they had em- 
barked at Myrrha, and suffered so many perils. This vessel had got as 
far as Melita, on its way to Italy, before the stormy weather came on. 
As the harbour was then where it now is, the ship had wintered in 
what is now Valetta. 


wapaote Avorkotpots, whose sign was the Twin brothers. Acocxoipor 
is the. name given in mythological story to Jupiter’s two sons (Castor 
and Pollux) born of Leda, who, when they were translated to the sky, 
became a constellation of special favour towards sailors. Horace 
speaks of them as ‘lucida sidera’ (Od. 1. 3. 2), where he describes their 
beneficent influence on the ocean. By rapdonuoy wx)otoy is meant a 
boat with what we should now call a figure-head. But the ancient 
ships had such signs both at stem and stern, and often the figure was 
that of some divinity. 

If for no other reason than the description of the vessel in which the 
further journey was performed we cannot accept the theory that the 
wreck took place in the Adriatic Sea. It would be hard to conceive of 
a vessel from Alexandria, which had stopped on its voyage to Italy to 
avoid the storms of winter, being found so far out of its course as 
Meleda in the Adriatic. 


12. «al xarayQévres els Lupaxotoas, and touching at Syracuse. 
The vessel takes the regular route, sailing north from Valetta to 
Sicily. Syracuse was one of the chief towns of Sicily lying on the 
south-eastern extremity, and was famous in classical history as the 
scene of many of the disasters of the Athenian fleet and army in their 
expedition to Sicily during the Peloponnesian war. 

18. qwepredOdvres, having made a circuit. They made this winding 
course because the favourable wind, for which they had probably been 
waiting during the three days’ stay at Syracuse, did not come. 

Ka! capev elg ‘Pnyov, we arrived at Rhegium. The modern 
Prpptigh tha we at die “poathiern point of Italy, on the straits of 
Messina. At this place Caligula designed. to construct a harbour for 
these corn ships coming from Egypt to Italy, but his intention was 
never carried out. 


29—2 
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dwvyevoptvov vérov, when a south wind sprang up. Thus by a change 
of wind they were able to go speedily forward, instead of tacking as 
they had been obliged to do from Syracuse to Bhegium. 


ets IlorwdAovs, to Puteoli. This is the modern Pozzuoli, near 
Naples. In St Paul’s day it was a principal port of Rome, and to it 
came most of the corn supply from Egypt. 

A Greek name of Puteoli was A:xasapyla. Philo in Flaccum 521. 
Josephus, Vita 8. 


14. of eipévres ddeAdots, where having found brethren. There was, 
we see from this, a Christian Church already established in Puteoli, 
and it was to such a degree well known, that the Apostle on his 
arrival at once learnt of its existence. From this we may gather that 
the Christians in Italy had already spread to a considerable extent, 
and hence it seems very probable that Christianity had been carried 
into that country from Jerusalem soon after the first Pentecostal 

preaching, at which time Roman visitors were present in the Holy 
City. Of course in such a place as Puteoli the Jews were likely to 
congregate, for the sake of trade, more than in many other places of 
Italy, and from their body the earliest converts to Christianity must 
have been made. But that, without any previous recorded visit of an 
Apostle, there should already be in Puteoli a numerous band of 
Christians is evidence of the zeal with which the new faith was being 

ropagated. For it was now only about 28 years since the death of 

esus, 


ng pay bth we were intreated. It has generally been thought 
that the duration of this stay (seven days) was arranged so that the 
Apostle might be present with the Church in Puteoli at least over one 
Lord’s day. Thus the Christian congregation would be able to gather 
in its entirety, and to hear from the lips of the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles, the Gospel for which he was now ‘an ambassador in bonds.’ 
We do not know whether any circumstances occurred to detain Julius 
in Puteoli, but if it were not so, it is a token of the great influence 
which St Paul had obtained over the centurion, that he was permitted 
to stay such a long time with his Christian friends, when the capital 
was so near at hand. 


kal ofrws els rily “Popyv qAGapev, and so we came to Rome. The 
narrative at first speaks of f the completed voyage, and then in verse 15 
mention is made of some details which relate to the short land 
journey from Puteoli to the capital. 


15. ol dSeAdol dxovoavres ta wepl tpwv, the brethren having heard 
of us. Between Puteoli and Rome there was constant communica- 
tion, and the seven days of the Apostle’s sojourn in the port were 
amply sufficient to make the whole Christian body in Rome aware of 
bie arrival in Italy and of the time when he would set out towards the 
city. 


WASay alg dwdvrnoww rjply, they came to meet us. Because the verb 
deusran takes a dative after it, the same case stands after the noun. 
For examples cf. LXX. 2 Chron. xv. 2, xal éijdOev eis axdyrnow TE 
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’Acg. Also 2 Chron. xx. 18; Judges vi. 35, xx. 25; 1 Sam. xiii. 10, 
&c. If it were quite certain that the sixteenth chapter of the Epistle 
to the Romans was part of the letter which was sent to that Church 
we might make sure of the names of some who would be of the party 
which started from Rome to welcome St Paul on his arrival in Italy. 
Aquila and Priscilla, Epwenetus; Andronicus and Junias, who are 
both spoken of as having been formerly fellow-prisoners with the 
Apostle; Rufus, Herodion and Apelles, who are mentioned there in 
terms of the greatest affection, could hardly have failed to be among 
the company at Appii Forum. But the whole closing chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans appears to apply better to some Asiatic Church, 
probably Ephesus, than to Rome, and so it is unsafe to conclude that 
the Christians there mentioned were those who now met St Paul and 
cheered him on his way. 

Perhaps however when we remember the Greek influence which 
prevailed in the early centuries of the Christian era at Rome we need 
not marvel at the Greek names we meet within this xvith chapter. 
The first Bishops of Rome have nearly all Greek names, and even 
Clemens Romanus wrote in Greek, and not in Latin. 


dxpv’ Ammlov ddépov, as far as Appit Forum, i.e. the Market of Ap- 
pius. The name ‘Forum’ seems to have been given by the Romans 
to places such as we should now call borough-towns. The town here 
mentioned was situated on the Appian Way, the great road from 
Rome to Brundusium. Both road and town owed their name to the 
famous Appius Claudius, the Roman Censor, and this town is men- 
tioned by Horace as crowded with sailors, and abounding in tavern- 
keepers of bad character (Sat. 1. 5. 4). It was distant rather more 
than forty miles from Rome, and as the Appian Way was only one of 
two ways by which travellers could go from Appii Forum to the Im- 
perial City, it was natural that the deputation from Rome should halt 
here and wait for the Apostle’s arrival. 


kal Tprdy raBepvoy, and the three Taverns. The name ‘Taberna’ 
had in Latin a much wider signification than the English ‘ Taverns’ 
and was applied to any shop whatever, not as the English word to 
one where refreshments are sold. The site of this place has not been 
identified, but it is said to have been about ten miles nearer to Rome 
than Appii Forum: and the body of Christians who came as far as 
this had perhaps set out from Rome later than their brethren. The 
whole distance from Puteoli to Rome was about 140 miles. ‘Tres 
Tabernag’ is placed 33 miles from Rome. 


eo noas TO Vem CraBe Odporos, he thanked God and took courage. 
When ‘thinking and eae about his coming to Rome, Paul had 
never thought that his first visit to it would be as a prisoner. He had 
hoped (Rom. i. 11—12) to come as the bearer of some spiritual bless- 
ing, and to be comforted himself by the faith of the Roman brethren. 
How different was the event from what he had pictured. But yet here 
were some of the brethren, and their faith and love were made mani- 
fest by their journey to meet the Apostle, and no doubt they brought 
with them the salutations of all the Church. This was somewhat to 
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be thankfal for. The prisoner would not be without sympathy, and 
the spiritual gift might be imparted even though Paul was no longer 
free. The cause of Christ was advancing ; and cheered by the evidence 
of this the Apostle’s heart revived. 


16. Gre 88 clovjACopey els ‘Popny, and when we came to Rome. There 
was much that might have been said of this land journey from Puteoli 
to Rome, and the writer of the Acts was one of the fellow-travellers. 
But it is foreign to his perpen to dwell on anything which does not 
concern the spread of the Gospel according to the command of Jesus 
(Acts i. 8), and so he leaves all the glorious sights and scenery unmen- 
tioned, and tells us no word of the many monuments which stood 
along the Appian Way, only noticing, what his history required, the 
two little bands, that represented Christ’s cause and the work of the 
Gospel, in the great city to which they were approaching. 

Here in some MSS. there is an addition, see above on the various 
readings of the chapter. These additional words, not given in the 
oldest MSS., are yet not of the same character as many of the sen- 
tences which seem introduced into the text of the Acts by later hands. 
They are entirely independent of anything either in the Acts or the 
Kpistles of St Paul, and it is not easy to understand why they should 
have been added to the original text. There is moreover such simi- 
larity between the ending of the first and last words in the clause, 
that the eye of an early scribe may have passed over from the one to 
the other, and thus omitted the clause, and in this way may have 
originated the text of the MSS. which leave the passage out. 


éwerpdwry to Tlatie pévew nad’ éavrdév, Paul was suffered to abide 
by himself. is lenity was probably due to the commendation of 
the centurion Julius, who cannot but have found that in St Paul he 
had charge of no ordinary prisoner, and having been saved and aided 
by the Apostle’s advice would naturally wish to do something in 
return. 

Here Chrysostom says, ov uixpov Kal Tovro Texunpiov Tov wdvy Baunac- 
Onvat avrov* ov yap 57 pera Twr GAdwy jplOpovy avror. 

ow te hvddocovTt airiy orpaniity, with the soldier that guarded 
him. The custom was that the prisoner should be chained by one 
hand to the soldier while he was on guard. And to this chain the 
Apostle often makes allusion in the Epistles (Ephesians, Philippians, 
Colossians and Philemon) written during this imprisonment. See 
also below, verse 20. The frequent change of the person who guarded 
him would give the Apostle an opportunity of spreading the know- 
ledge of his cause, and the message of the Gospel, very widely among 
the Pretorian guards who had him in charge, and many things would 
have been heard by them from the soldiers who had sailed with St 
Paul, which would make them ready to attend to the narrative of their 
prisoner. 


17—28. Sr Pavn’s InrERvVIEW WITH THE JEWS IN Rome. 


17. d tinépas tpels, after three days. At first the Apostle would 
nat desire to learn all he could of the Christian congregations at 
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Rome from those who had been the first to welcome him on his 
approach to that city. But for this, three days sufficed. Then he set 
about explaining his position to those of his fellow-countrymen, not 
Christians, who were of most importance in Rome. For to them 
would most probably be forwarded an account of the charges to be 
laid against the Apostle, and of the evidence by which they were to be 
supported. 

avrov rots Svras roy "lovSaley apdrovs, that he 
called together the chief of the Jews. Keeping.still to the rule that the 
Gospel should be off first to the Jews, even here in Rome, where 
he had good reason to think that his message would not be received. 
The decree by which in the reign of Claudius all the Jews had been 
banished from Rome (xviii. 2) was evidently no longer in force. For 
clearly there was an important body of them resident in the city. 


GvBpes deol. See note on i. 16. 

ovdty évavrloy woujoas tH Aa@ K.7T.r., though I had done nothing 
against the people or the customs of our forefathers. For everywhere 
he had shewn himself desirous that his own people should hear the 
message of the Gospel first, and for Jews he had never forbidden cir- 
cumcision, only insisting that Gentile converts should not be forced 
to ayia to the Jewish law before they were received into the Chris- 
tian Church. 


Slopios &€ ‘IepocoAtpov &éOnv, I was delivered a prisoner from 
Jerusalem. The Apostle describes the result, rather than the ibs by 
which it was brought about. The chief captain had rescued him from 
the violence of the Jewish mob, and he had never since been out of 
the care of the Roman authorities. Yet but for the Jews he never 
would have been a Roman prisoner, and when the Sadducees in Jeru- 
salem found that he was not to be given up to them, they made them- 
selves his accusers before Felix and Festus. 

18. dvaxplyavrés pe EBobdovro dirodtoat, having examined me, they 
desired to set me at liberty. Alluding most probably to Agrippa’s 
remark (xxvi. 32) and the statement of Festus (xxv. 25). It seems 
probable that Felix would have found means to set Paul free had the 
requisite bribe been offered to him (xxiv. 26). All were convinced of 
his innocence. 

19. od X os Tou COvous pov Exwv TiKarnyopely, not that I had ought to 
accuse my nation of. St Paul shews himeelf the patriotic Jew. He 
knew how many things his fellow-countrymen had suffered at the 
hands of the Roman power, and he did not wish in any way to bring 
on them more trouble. He therefore explains that he had taken the 
course of appealing to Cesar only because he saw no other means 
of obtaining his release. If th&t were secured he wished to lay no 
charge at the door of his accusers or their brethren in Rome. 

20. Sia ravrny otv mj alrlay rapeccdAcora tas Seiv al wpocAa- 
Ajoat, for shin conte oe have I called for you to see and to speak 
with you. It is possible in this sentence either to take vuas as the 
object of idet and wrpoc\adjoa, or to understand ye, and render (as in 
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Rev. Vers.) ‘did I entreat you to see and to speak with me.’ As it 
seems more probable that Paul would say he wished to speak to the 
Jews than that he wished them to come and speak with him, the A.V. 
which the Rev. Vers. gives on the margin appears the preferable ren- 
dering. It is quite true that wapaxa\éw is generally rendered by 
‘beseech’ ‘desire’ or ‘entreat,’ but there is no doubt that St Paul’s 
message would be an earnest request, and we might render here ‘have 
I desired.’ 

tvexey yer +s EdxlSos rod "To pasin, because that for the hope of 
Israel. The ‘hope of Israel’ is the general expectation of Messiah. 
In Jesus Paul believed that the expected Saviour had appeared, and 
for preaching this he had been attacked and made a prisoner. He 
held the same faith as all the Jews, only going in this matter farther 
than they in that he believed the ancient promise was now fulfilled. 
We can see from the reply of the Jews that they understood his 
position exactly. 


yy GAvow tatryy weplxepar, I am bound with this chain. weplxe- 
pat has a construction like that of passive verbs of which the active 
governs a dative of the person with the accusative of the thing, e.g. 
wiorevw tl rt of which the passive form becomes (Gal. ii. 7) rerloreupar 
7d evayyé&vov. Since wreplxe:ua: has to serve for both active and passive 
we cannot have the form equivalent to rwrevw tiv 71, but in its passive 
sense weplxetuac follows the same form of construction as rerlorevpat. 
21. obrey Ta wepl cov ieOa, awd tHs Iovdalag, neither 
letters from ee jomcealag ie “This aay eonily be understood. 
For no ship starting later than that in which St Paul sailed was likely 
to have arrived in Rome before he reached that city, and the Jews who 
conducted the accusation would take a little time for drawing up all 
the details which they desired to lay before the court of appeal, so that 
their despatch would be sent later than the time of Paul’s sailing. 
And before it was determined that he should be sent to Rome they 
would see no necessity for informing the Jews there concerning his 
case. 


otre wapayevopevis Tis Tey ddadav amjyyadey Ff AdAnody re wepl 
Tov wovnpoy, nor did any of the brethren come hither and report or 
speak any harm of thee. It is very conceivable that during the time 
between Paul’s first arrest and his arrival in Rome (a period of more 
than two years) many opportunities might have arisen for news about 
the prisoner to have been sent to Rome. But apparently the 
here wish merely to say that no news has come to them in connexion 
with this trial and appeal. They seem not to have been at all anxious 
to move in the matter. At whatever time the edict of Claudius was 
withdrawn it could only be within the last few years (ten at the most) 
that the Jewish population had been again permitted to come to Rome. 
They were probably loath therefore to call public attention again to 
their nation by appearing before the court of appeal in a cause con- 
nected with their religion. 

On the use of adeAgpol by the Jews in speaking of their fellow-country- 
men, of. on xxii. 5. 
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22. dfvotpev St wapd cov dxotoa, but we desire to hear of thee. 
He was a Jew, one of their own nation, and was likely to be able to 
put his belief before them in its true light. They professed to be open 
to reason, but this may have been only because they knew not what 
else to do. 

wept pty yap tis alpécens tavrys, for as concerning this sect. It is 
clear from ts sonar iba thl had learnt from St Paul’s speech, 
though St Luke does not record the words, that he was an adherent of 
rik i Nazareth, and held that in Him ‘the hope of Israel’ had been 

yoordy pty dorly, we know. Literally ‘it is known to us.’ Per- 
haps the speakers intended by this circumlocution to distinguish what 
they knew by report from a personal knowledge. 

Stu wavraxod dyriAfyeras, that everywhere it is spoken against. 
They were doubtless aware of many of the attacks which had been 
made by their countrymen on the Christians both in the cities of Asia 
and Europe, and would have heard them spoken of as the men who 
were turning the world upside down. The result of the conference was 
that a day was fixed, on which the Apostle should set forth to them 
his opinions, so that, as they had no other means for deciding on their 
course of action, they might discover for themselves what would be the 
best course to take. 


23. els rilv Eevlay, into his lodging. From this word fevla, implying 
hospitable entertainment, it would seem that for the first portion of 
the time that Paul was in Rome, he was allowed to accept the hospi- 
tality of the Christian body, and though chained to his guard, yet to 
be resident in a house which his friends had provided for him, and 
where he was, as far as he could be under the circumstances, treated 
as their guest. 


awreloves, many. welwy often loses its strictly comparative sense, 
though generally that sense may be observed in the context, though 
it be not capable of representation in a translation. Here, for 
instance, the first deputation who came to see the Apostle was a limited 
number, but on the day appointed for a meeting they came m)eloves, 
‘in greater numbers,’ Cf. Luke xi. 53; Acts ii. 40, xiii, 31, xxi. 10, 
xxiv. 17, xxv. 14, xxvii. 20; 1 Cor. x. 5; 2 Cor. ii. 6, iv. 15; &c. 


ols er(Bero, to whom he expounded. The R.V. adds in italics ‘ the 
matter’ and something of this kind is required for the sense. What 
he expounded is declared in the succeeding words ‘bearing witness of 
the Kingdom of God.’ That is, he testified that the Messianic hope, 
which all Jews spake of as the Kingdom of God, or the Kingdom of 
Heaven, had now been revealed in Jesus of Nazareth. This was ‘the 
matter’ of the Apostle’s exhortation. 


did apwl tws iowépas, from morning till evening. It is clear from 
what follows that as in Jerusalem so here, there were some to whom 
the Apostle’s words were not all unwelcome. This accounts for their 
staying to hear him the whole day through. For the Greek, cf. LXX. 
Ruth it. 7, dro rpwlOer nat Ews éowépas. 
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24. ol 88 sjwlorouy, and some believed not. No doubt Pharisees and 
Sadducees had their representatives in Rome as eleewhere among the 
Jewish population. 


25. dovphwvor 5¢ Svres wpds dAArAovs, and when they agreed not 
among themselves. This may bave been the real cause of their inaction 
in the matter of the Apostle’s trial. He would not have been without 
@ party of supporters among their own body. 

For dotpdwvos, cf. Wisdom xviii. 10, dovudwros Bon, ‘an ill-accord- 
ing cry ’ (A.V.). 

apds tovs warépas Spey, unto your fathers. ‘Your’ rather than 
‘our’ of Text. recept. is in accord with the spirit in which St Paul is 
speaking. He would wish to distinguish these obstinate Jews from 
himself and others who received the words of the Old Testament as 
fulfilled in Jesus. 


26. XAtywv, saying. The passage which the Apostle quotes is from 
Isaiah vi. 9, and had already been quoted by our Lord Himself against 
the Jews (Matt. xiii. 14; Mark iv. 12; Luke viii. 10; see also John 
xii, 40) when He was explaining why all His teaching was given in 
parables. He spake in this wise first because had He said openly all 
that He wished to teach He would have had far less chance of accept- 
ance than when His message was veiled under a parable; and next He 
so spake that those only who cared to manifest a desire to know the 
deeper meaning of His words might be able to do so. His words were 
i those who had ears to hear. But most of those to whom he spake 

not. 

Aéyov is masculine, though 76 wvevya is the noun to which it refers 
because of the personality of the speaker. ° 


dxot, by hearing, i.e. with the outward organs ye shall catch what 
is or , but since ye have no heart for the message, ye shall not under- 
stand. 


27. Kalémorpéfwouw, and should turn again. This rendering is to 

preferred on account of the restricted meaning which in modern 

speech has become attached to the word ‘convert’ of the A.V. In the 
older language it signified ‘to turn round and go back again.’ 


28. totro To ewriptoy Tov Oeod, this salvation of God. St Paul 
would be very anxious to press on them that the doctrine which he 
was preaching and they were rejecting, that this, was the very message 
of God’s way of salvation. 


avrot xal dxobcovrat, they will also hear. The Apostle does not 
wish to convey, as the A.V. does, a taunt to the Jéws that they come 
behind the Gentiles. What he wants to express is, that the message 
has been given according to Christ’s command to the Jews everywhere, 
for Rome may be regarded as the centre of the then known world, and 
now the time has come when the Gentiles should in their turn be 
privileged to have everywhere the offers of the Gospel. They also will 
now hear (a8 well as you), though they have been looked upon by 
strict Jews as beyond the pale of salvation. 
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29. For the authorities which warrant the omission of this verse, 
see notes on various readings 


30. Sv Pavr’s PreacHina and Notice or His RELEASE. 


30. édvénavey 8, and he remained. The non-insertion of the proper 
name by the oldest MSS. here comes about because they had nothing 
of verse 29. It is only the addition of that verse which rendered 
TlavAos here needful to the sense. 


Sterlay SAnv, two whole years. Of these years we have no history, 
except such as we can gather from the four Epistles which were written 
from Rome during the time (see above on verse 16). We know that 
from first to last the chain galled both his body and mind (Eph. iii. 1, 
iv. 1; Phil. i. 13, 16; Col. iv. 18; Philem. verses 1, 9, 10), and that 
his case was at times an object of much anxiety (Phil. ii. 23, 24). We 
also learn from the same letters that beside Luke and Aristarchus 
(Acts xxvii. 27), he had also the fellowship, for some time at least, of 
Tychicus, who (Eph. vi. 21) was the bearer of his letter to Ephesus ; 
of Timothy, whom (Phil. i. 1; Col. i. 1; Philem. 1) he joins with him- 
self in the greeting to the Churches of Philippi and Colossm and also 
in that to Philemon. In the former of these Churches Timothy had 
been a fellow-labourer with the Apostle. Epaphroditus came with the 
Philippian contributions to the need of the imprisoned Apostle (Phil. 
iv. 18). Onesimus found out St Paul when in flight from his master 
he made his way to Rome (Col. iv. 9; Philem. 10). Mark, the cousin 
of Barnabas, was also there, and another Jewish convert, Jesus, called 
Justus, of whom we only know that the Apostle considered him worthy | 
to be called a fellow-worker unto the kingdom of God (Col. iv. 10, 11). 
Epaphras, from the churches in Laodicea and Hierapolis, had come to 
visit Paul, and to bring him the greetings doubtless of the Christians 
there, and carry back some words of earnest counsel and advice from 
the Roman prisoner (Col. iv. 12). Last of all Demas was there, soon 
after to be mentioned as having forsaken the good way through love of 
this present world (Col. iv. 14; 2 Tim. iv. 10). More than this and 
the few words in this verse we do not know of this first imprisonment, 


év 1Slp procOdpart, in his own hired house. This was probably a 
later arrangement than the fevia spoken of in verse 23, The means 
for such hiring were provided by the liberality of the Philippians and 
others, for the Apostle could no longer with his own hands minister 
even to his own wants. 


mwavras Tous elowropevopévous wpds aitoy, all that went unto him. 
For the fulness of Gospel freedom had now been reached, and the word 
of God and the kingdom of God were open to all who sought unto 
them. 


81. Taons rappnolas dxwdtrws, with all confidence (Rev. Vers. 
; poling no man forbidding him. wafsnola implies that ‘freedom of 
speech’ which was looked upon by the Athenians as the great mark of 
their liberty. For dxwdurws cf. Josephus, Ant. xm. 1. 12. 

For Englishmen there must arise the thought that perhaps from 
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some of those Roman soldiers who heard Paul in his prison the mes- 
sage of the Gospel came first to our island. 

The historian had now reached the end of his work, and does not 
even tell the manner of the Apostle’s release, though as he mentions 
the duration of the imprisonment, he must have known how he came 
to be liberated. But that concerned not the purpose of his record, and 
so he has no word more. “ Victoria Verbi Dei. Paulus Rame. 
Apez Evangelit. Actorum Finis” (Bengel). 
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Abbott, Dr Ezra, quoted, 862 

Abihu, 161 

Abraham, 136 

abstracts only of speeches, é&o, 
given by St Luke, 91 

Achaia, 321, 329, 340 

Acheldama, 89 

Acre, St Jean d’, 370 

Acta apocrypha quoted, 89, 95, 
113, 180, 138, 142, 158, 215, 
261, 351, 417, 425, 450 

actions, significant, "used by pro- 
phets, 371 

Acts, Title of, xix. 79 

— design of, xiii. 

— author of, xx. 

— alleged difficulties in, xxxvii. 

— date of, xxviii. 

— written for one who was a 
stranger in Jerusalem, 85 

— sources of narrative, xxxv. 

Acts of zn and Thecla, 258, 


sa a 96, 156, 326, 327, 436, 
Alexandrians, 155 

alms, offering of, 412 

Alta Vecchia, 450 

altars on housetops, 210 

Amos, prophecy quoted, 276 
Amphipolis, 299 

anacoluthon, 80, 408 


Ananias, 184, 136 

— the high-priest, 394, 406 

— a Damascene Christian, 176, 
198, 194, 387 

angel, face of an, 158, 166 

— when Jehovah is meant, 168 

— alarm at the sight of an, 209 

angelic ministry, 184, 233 

angels called men, 84, 209 

— present at the giving of the 
Law, 173, 233 

Annas the high-priest, 122 

or transposition of, 81, 


Antioch in Pisidia, 244, 245, 263 

— in Syria, 224, 238, 266, 269, 
281, 383, 326 

Antiochus Epiphanes, 235 

Antipatris, 404 

Antonia, tower of, 381, 398 

Apocalypse, Churches of the, 342, 
868 


Apollonia, 299 

Apollonius, 311 

Apollos, 326, 328, 331 

Apostles, courage of the, 128 

— no preeminence given 
to any one, 180 

Appii forum, 458 

Aquila, 316, "304, 328 

Arabia, 97 

— St Paul in, 194 

Aramaic dialect, 98, 277 

Aratus, 313 

Areopagus, 308, 809 

Aretas, Ethnarch of, at Damas- 
cus, 200 

Aristarchus, 844, 352, 435 
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Aristobulus, 228 

Ark, things contained in the, 171 

Artemis, worship of, 341 

Ascension, witnesses of, 84 

Asia, proconsular, 96, 288, 335, 
840, 343, 352, 358 


Asiarchs, 344 

Asmodseus, 307 

Assos, 356 

Athenian character, 309 

eae St Paul’s journey to, 304, 
— St Paul’s speech there, 309 
Attalia, 265 

attraction, tical, 80, 90, 


gramma 
101, 116, 165, 219, 374, 387, 429, 
431 
Augustan band, 435 
Azotus, 188 


Babylon, 171 

Balaam, 91 

Baptism, sacrament of, 105 

— by affusion, early notice of, 

~ 188 

— ‘of repentance’, 246 

Barabbas, 113 

Bar-jesus, 241 

Barnabas, 132, 201, 225, 228, 264, 
282, 285 

Barsabbas, 90, 280 

Baucis and Philemon, story of, 


260 
belief not always perfect, 180 
Bengel, quoted, 460 
Bernice, 376, 421 
Bercea, 303 
Berytus (Beyrout), 234, 271 
Beth-din, the, 124 
Beth-Hammidrash, 335 
Bithynia, 288 
Blastus, 235 
blindness of Saul, 193 
bodies of patriarchs brought up 
from Egypt, 164 
books on witchcraft, 339 
‘breaking of bread’, 106 
‘brethren of the Lord’, 87, 233 
burial near J erusalem, highly 
valued, 94 
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burial-places, oriental, 88, 187 
burnings at burial, 147 


Cesar, appeal unto, 419, 434 

Cesarean Palestina, 203, 208, 
215, 234, 325, 370, 401, 403, 406, 
418, 421 

Caiaphas, 123, 124 

Caleb, 17] 

Caligula, 203 

Canaan, nations of, 245 

Candace, 185 

Cappadocia, 96 

captain of the Temple, 119 

— chief, 391, 397 

Castor and Pollux, 451 

Catarrhactes, river, 265 

Cauda, 438, 439 

Caurus, wind so called, 438 

Cenchrex, 324 

centurions, 208, 209 

Cestrus, river, 265 


’ Chaldxans, 161 


ee who so styled, 337, 

17 

Chios, 356 

Chiun = Saturn, 171 

Chrestus (Christus), 317, 322 

Christ’s teaching, character of, 83 

— language about His parents, 
87 


— prayer addressed to, 91 
tian, name first given, 226 
— sense of, 435 
Christianity, its effect on language, 
94 


Christians at Damascus, 93 

— warned to leave Jerusalem, 101 

— increased numbers of, 151 

— Churches of, in Italy, 452 

Chrysostom quoted, 81, 82, 88, 
90, 98, 96, 106, 109, 111, 114, 
115, 120, 126, 128, 132, 145, 161, 
155, 157, 158, 162, 172, 175,176, 
180, 181,183, 184, 187, 188, 195, 
197, 198, 203, 204, 209, 211, 212, 
229, 231, 233, 241, 243, 251, 257, 
260, 264, 265, 283, 285, 288, 289, 
291, 294, 296, 299, 301, 305, 308, 
311, 312, 314, 319, 322, 330, 333, 
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837, 342, 348, 849, 359, 367, 872, 
878, 396, 397, 899, 403, 410, 420, 
425, 427, 482, 434, 448, 449, 454 

churches had rest, why, 203 

circumcision, 287 

Cilicia, 156, 281, 285, 404, 436 

Cilicium, 318 

Claudius, emperor, 227, 817 

— Lysias, 881, 402, 413 

Cleanthes, 318 

Cnidos, 436 

cohort, Roman, 208 

colony, Roman, nature of, 290 

Colossx#, 291 

community of goods among first 
Christians, 107, 131 

comparative, use of, 309, 370, 418, 
420, 457 

construction, irregular, 138, 218, 
346, 8349, 352, 372, 403, 407 

Corinth, 316, 320, 323, 831 

Cornelius, 208 

— his devotional habit, 209 

Cos, 367 

Crete, 97, 436, 438 

Crispus, 320 

crucifixion, not Jewish, 146 

cup, mentioned first in Eucharistic 
directions, 106 

‘curious arts’, 336, 339 

curse, binding by a, 398 

Cyprus, 132, 224, 240, 241, 285, 
368, 373, 435 

Cyrene, 96 

Cyrenians, 155, 224 


Damascus, 190 

Daniel, 278 

dative, use of the, 145, 270, 276 

David, ee by, 108 

days, the last, 100 

deacons, 152, 164 

decree of the Church at Jeru- 
salem, 278, 280, 377 

Demas, 363 

Derbe, 258, 264, 286 

Diana of the Ephesians, 341, 843 

Dionysius the Areopagite, 815 

Dioscuri, 451 

Diospolis, 204 
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discrepancy, one suggested, 82 

Dorcas, 205 

Dositheus, reputed teacher of Si- 
mon Magus, 179 

Drusilla, wife of Felix, 414 

dual nouns, not in N.T., 338 

dust, shaking from the feet, 261 

— casting in the air, 391 

duumviri at Philippi, 293 


ear, why the flap of, is soft, 174 
Egypt, 96 

— sufferings of Israel in, 166 
Egyptian, the, 883 

Elamites, 96 

elders, Jewish, 124 

— Christian = bishops, 358 
oo the names of recited, why, 


Elymas, 241 

‘Ephesian letters’, 339 

Ephesus, 96, 325, 331, 342, 361 

— theatre of, 344 

Epicurean philosophy, 307 

Erastus, 340 

Ethiopia, 184 

Eucharistic service, 855 

Eunice, 264 

Kuraquilo, 439 

Europe, first converts in, 297 

Kutychus, 354 

Br a continued, effects of, 
249 

exclusiveness, Jewish, 250 

execution, Jewish modes of, 229 

exorcists, Jewish, 336, 338 


fair havens, 436 

faith, evidences of, 140 

famines, 227 

fast, the, what, 487 

fasting, among early Christians, 
239 


Father, the promise of the, 82 

feet, things laid at the, 131—189 

— to sit at the, 385 

Felix, governor of Juda, 402, 
407, 410, 414, 415 

Festus, Porcius, 416, 417, 419, 
431 
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fire, tongues of, nes mere flashes, 
103 

fornication, 279 

forty days, lessons of the, 81, 82 

funeral rites, Jewish, 137, 177 


Gaius of Derbe, 264, 344, 352 

Galatia, 288, 331 

Galilee, men of, 84, 247 

Gallio, 321 

Gamaliel, 126, 147, 385 

gates of the Temple, 110 

Gaza, 184 

genitive, qualitative, 196 

Gentiles, court of the, 379 

girdle, part of Eastern dress, 371 

Gitton, birthplace of Simon Ma- 
gus, 179 

‘Glory’, meaning of, 102 

gospel, order of its preaching, 84 

Grecians, 54 

Greece, 351 

Greek, Jewish services in, 152 

Greeks, 301, 379 


hand = power, 168, 225 

hands, imposition ‘of, 154, 181 

Hannah, first speech of the Mes- 
igh, 116 


Haphtaroth, 253 
Haran, 160 
Hebrew infinitive absolnte, how 
represented in Greek, 168 
Hebrew tongue, what, 384 
Hebrews, the, 152 
Helena, queen of Adiabene, 227 
Hellenists, who, 151, 203, 256 
Hermes, 261 
Herod Antipas, 129, 238 
pa L, 228, 235 
— — the reat, 228 
— Agrippa II. 376, 420, 432 
Herod, palace of, at Cresarea, 405 
Hierapolis, 291 
High-priest, purification of, 128 
Holy Ghost, Divinity of the, 186 
— given only through the Apo- 
stles, 181 
— not yet given, 331 
host of heaven, worship of, 170 
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hours, Jewish reckoning of, 100, 
109 

households, baptized, 291 

houses, oriental, 355 

housetop, place for retirement, 210 

Huldah, buried in Jerusalem, 103 

Hymensus, 363 

hyperbole, 95 


Iconium, 251, 256, 263, 287 

idolatry in Athens, 30 

ignorance, kinds of, 114 

imperfect tense, force of, 109, 111, 
130, 139, 167, 309, 357, 400, 427 

infinitive, genitival, instances of, 
110, 113, 166, 196, 215, 259, 
268, 278, 820, 363, 899, 429, 
434° 

Isaac, 162 

Isaiah, chap. liii., applications of, 
187 

Italian band, the, 208 

Italy, Christians in, at an early 
date, 452 


James, brother of John, 229 

James, son of Alphsus, 86 

James, bp. of Jerusalem, 233, 
275, 373 

Jason, 302 

Jehovah, virtue of the name, 837 

Jerusalem, visitors there at the 
feasts, 94 

— graves in, 103 

— headquarters of Christian body, 
177 

— Church of, 270, 271, 378 

— synod of, 278 

Jesus, Stephen’ 8 vision of, 174 

— prayers addressed to, 175 

— words of, not in the Gospels, 
365 

Jewish life little regarded, 828 

Jewish scruples, 213 

J ett double names among, 90, 
242 

— widely scattered, 95, 97 

— hold no intercourse with hea- 
thens, 216 

— expelled from Rome, 317 
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Jews, Asiatic, 379, 412 
John =Johanan, 124 
John Mark, 237, 240, 244 


John, §St, alsoa speaker as well as 


Peter, 126 

John’s baptism, 327, 328, 332 

Joppa, 205 

Joseph, name of Barnabas, 132 

Joshua, 171 

Juda, condition of, 148 

Judaism, first Christians did not 
break with, 146 

Judaizers, 269, 285 

Judas Iscariot, 88, 89 

Judas, son of James, 86 

Judas of Galilee, 149 

Judas, Barsabbas, 280 

judgment, not to be given in the 
night, 121 

Justin Martyr, quoted, 179 

Justus, 90, 319 


Laodicea, 291 

Lasea, 436 

law, to make a hedge about, 274 

— Jewish reading of, 249, 259 

letters of commendation, 829 

letters, large, why used by 8t 
Paul, 197 

Levites, 132 

Levitical guard, 144 

Libertini, 155 

Libya, 96 

lictors, office of, 294, 297 

aa Jewish, grandeur of, 
43 

Lois, 264 

Lord's Supper, 107 

lots, casting of, how used, 91 

Lucius of Cyrene, 238 

Luke, St, treatment of his ma- 
terials, 87, 112, 308 

— givesonly abstracts of speeches, 
105, 145, 310, 332, 395 

— his use of technical terms, 111, 
450 

Lycaonia, 258, 260 

Lycaonians, character of the, 263 

Lycus, rivers so called, 291 

Lydda, 204 
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Lydia, 291, 298 
Lystra, 258, 263, 286 


Macedonia, man of, 289, 340, 350 

Machpelsh, cave of, 164 

Magic, pretenders to, 240 

‘magnify,’ 140 

Manaen, 238 

Maphtir, 253 

marginal explanation, 131 

— note taken into the text, 79, 
92, 187, 210 

Mary, mother of John, 232 

Matthias, 90 

meats, clean and unclean, 212 

Medes, 96 

Megilloth, the five, 252 

Meleda, 447 

Melita, 447, 450 

Memunneh, 119 

Mesopotamia, 96, 160 

Messiah, first mention of, 116 

Messiahs, false, 149 

Midian, land of, 168 

Midrashim, quoted or alluded to, 
91, 160, 161, 163, 177 

Miletus, 335, 357 

miracles, different Greek words 
for, 101 

miraculous power, thought the 
reward of devotion, 113 

Mitylene, 356 

Mnason, 372 

morning sacrifice, time of, 143 

Moses as a redeemer, 116 

— beauty of, 166 

— age of, 167 

— sons of, 168 

Myrrha, 436 

Mysia, 288, 289 


Nadab, 186 

name= power, 114, 124, 427 

names, proper, from precious 
stones, 184 

narration, change from oblique to 
direct, 83, 401 

— change from direct to oblique, 
402 

Nazarenes, the, 408 


3° 


466 
Nazareth, a place despised, 111, 
387 


Nazirite vows, 324, 375, 376 
Neapolis, 289 

Nero, massacre in his time, 190 
Nicolas, one of the seven, 154 


Obadiah, 188 

obeisance, significance of, 215 

Old Testament quotations, 87, 
89 


Olives, mount of, 85 
omission of a yerse, 284 
Onkelos, 316 

— Targum of, 160 
Oracles, living, what, 169 
Oriental city walls, 201 
Oxymoron, 150 


Pamphylia, 96, 248, 436 

Paphos, 240, 243 

Parshioth, 253 

Parthians, 96 

passive voice used for middle, 149 

Passover meal, 107 

Patara, 367 

Patriarchs, number who went in- 
to Egypt, 163 

Paul, St, his flight from Damas- 
cus, 199 

— his visits to Jerusalem, 201, 
272, 826, 340, 373 

— change of name from Saul, 
241 

— weakness of sight, 259 

— figure of, 261 

— a Roman citizen, 298 

— works at his trade, 317, 364 

— takes a Nazirite’s vow, 377 

— nephew of, 400 

— before Felix, 409 

— prisoner in Cesarea, 416 

~—— —— at Rome, 459 

Pella, 101 

Pentecost, feast of, 93, 357 

— miracle of, 94 

— of the Gentiles, 220 

Perga, 243, 265 

persecution in Jerusalem, 176 
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Peter, character of, 87 

— his use of Christ’s own 
words, 111 

— imitation of Christ’s action, 
206 


— graphic language of, 112 

— at Lydda, 204 

— vision at Joppa, 211 

— voice and speech of, 232 

— speech at Jerusalem, 273 

— no further mention of in 
the Acts, 275 

— his Pentecostal sermon, 99 

— his attachment to John, 109 

Petrine phraseology, 88 

Pharisees, 272, 396 

Philemon, 361 

Philetus, 363 

Philip, one of the seven, 154, 178, 
825, 370 

Philippi, 289 

Philippian Church, 298 

Philo quoted, 97, 230 

Phoenicia, 224, 271, 8367 

Pheenix, 438 

Phrygia, 96, 288, 826, 331 

Pilate, Pontius, 129, 247 

plots against St Paul, 351, 358, 
398, 418 

Pontus, 96, 816 

Porcia Lex, 298 

Potter’s field, 89 

power = angelic influence, 179 

prayer, Jewish hours of, 109, 209, 
211 
,, attitudes in, 366 

predestination, controversy on, 
251 

pricks, to kick against, what, 428 

priests, courses of, 119 

Priscilla, 317, 328 

risoners, manner of rdi 

Pr280, 295, 454 ie 

proconsuls, 241 

prophecy, gift of, 101 

prophets, 116, 227, 283, 370 

proselytes, 185, 249 

proseuchai, 290 

provinces, Roman, 241 

psalm, Messianic, 104 
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Psalms, first and second originally 
one, 

Ptolemais, 369 

Publius, 450 

Puteoli, 452 

pythons, 292 


Rahab, 305 

raiment, changes of, 
Eastern wealth, 364 

raiment, shaking, significance of, 
319 

reading aloud among Jews, 185 


among 


— of the Law, order of, 244, 


252 
Red Sea, events at, 169 
Redeemer, the former and the lat- 
ter, 116 
redundancy of words, 92 
refreshing, times of, 115 
Rephan, name of a god, 171 
restoration, double sense of, 116 
ee proofs of Christ’s, 
8 


— said to be in Jesus, 120 

revelations made to St Paul, 194 

Rhegium, 451 

Rhemish version, 251 

Rhoda, 232 

Rhodes, 367 

right hand, to sit at the, 104 

roads in Judma, 184 

— to Damascus, 190 

robes, oriental, 231 

Roman citizenship, value of, 392 

Rome, Jews in, 97 

— Paul’s desire to visit, 340 

— Paul is told that he shall go 
to, 398 

— Paul arrives at, 452, 453 


Sabbath day’s journey, 85 

Sadducees, 119, 120, 122, 142, 
896 

Sagan, a deputy high-priest, 123 

St Paul’s Bay, 445 

Saints, early Christians, so-called, 

. 196 

Salamis, 240 

Salmone, 436 
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Salmonetta, 445 

Samaria, 178, 180, 271 

Samos, 356 

Samothrace, 289 

Samuel, a prophet, 116, 246 

Sanhedrin, 124, 393 

Sapphira, 134 

Satan, 135 

Saul, of Tarsus, 175, 192, 228 

Saul among the prophets, 117 

Saul son of Kish, 246 

scales on the eyes, 197 

Sceva, high-priest, 337 

scourging, 892 

Scribes, the, 122 

Scriptures, Hebrew, how divided, 
170, 252, 411 

Secundus, 352 

Seleucia, 240 

Semo Sancus, 179 

Seneca, 321 

Septuagint quoted, 89, 102 

Ss aleeereee form of, 102, 


Sergius Paulus, 241 

services, religious, definite form 
of, 86 

seven, why that number of dea- 
cons, 153 

Sharon, 205 

Shechem, 161 

Shechinah, 1738 

Shema, the, 152 

Sicarii, 883 

Siccuth, 171 

Sidon, 435 

Silas, 280, 303, 305 

Simeon, called Niger, 238 

Simon Magus, 178, 179 

Simon Zelotes, 86 

Simon the tanner, 206 

Simony, 181 

Sinai, 163—168 

Sinai, languages heard at, 169 

sitting, the attitude of Jewish 
teachers, 290 

Socrates, 306, 307 

Solomon’s porch, 112, 139 

Sopater, 352 

sorcery, 179 
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Sosthenes, 823 

sound heard at Pentecost, 95 

Spirit, gift of, 84 

spirits, unclean, why so called, 
141 

Stephen, 154, 890 

—. speech of, xv., 157, 159 

stocks, punishment of the, 294 

Stoic philosophers, 306 

stoning, not uncommon among 
the Jews, 145 

— method of, 174 

Strabo, on the dispersion of the 
Jows, 97 

Street, called Straight in Damas- 
cus, 195 

subornation, 156 

suicide, deemed justifiable, 295 

Symeon = Simon, 276 

synagogues, 156, 190, 427 

Syracuse, 451 

Syria, 281, 324, 351, 368 

Syrtis, 96, 439 


taberna, 453 

tabernacle, fittings of, 171 

Tabitha, 205, 206 

tanner, trade of, in disrepute, 
206 


Targum on Eccles., x., 16, 17, 100 

Tarsus, 156, 203, 318, 383 

taxing, time of, 149 

‘Teaching of the Twelve Apo- 
stles,’ 106, 179, 188, 238, 265, 
317, 358 

temple on Mt Moriah, 109 

temple, frequented by the Chris- 
tians, 107, 109 

tempt God, to, 274 

tent-making, 318 

Terah, 160, 161 

Tertullus, 406 

Thecla, 258 

Theophilus, 80, 132, 402 

Thessalonians, epistles to, writ- 
ten, 321 

zee 800; magistrates of, 


Theudas, 148 
three taverns, 453 
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Thyatira, 291 

Timothy, 258, 286, 805, 316, 318, 
840, 352 

Tischendorf quoted, 247 

Titus, 271, 350 

‘tongues of fire,’ 94 

tongues, gift of, what it was, 
96, 98, 333 

torture, examination by, 392 

trade, all Jews taught one, 317 

traditions, Jewish, permanence 
of, 186 

trance, 389 

tribes, the twelve, members of, 
426 

triple repetition of vision, 213 

Troas, 289, 353 

Trogyllium, 356 

Trophimus, 352, 380, 408 

Tychicus, 352 

Tyrannus, school of, 334 

Tyre, 368, 869 


unity among early Christians, 


93 
unknown God, 310 
unleavened bread, days of, 229 
upper room, 354 
Ur of the Chaldees, 160 


verbal accord, too much store set 
by, 223 

vipers, 449 

Virgin Mary, last notice of, 87 

ee of Saul, place of the, 

93 

Vulgate, mistaken rendering in, 

82 


— reading of the, 89, 93 


Way = Christian religion, 190, 
334, 341, 386, 411, 413 

‘we’—sections of the Acts, xxii., 
265, 289, 292, 353 

widows, relief of, 151 

— as a class of Christian help- 
ers, 200 

rst when drunk by the Jews, 

witnesses, false, 157 
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women, their office and help in Zealots, 874 


the early Church, 87, 290 Zeno, 306 
— roused against the apostles, Zeugma, 180 
251 Zeus, 261 


words,.the ten, Jewish name for Zipporah, wife of Moses, 168 
commandments, 214 
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wyopatos, 301, 348 . apxal, 211 
aderpol, 456 apxiryss, 114 


alpeots, 142, 411, 426 
dxpoarnptoy, 428 
ddloynua, 278 
dddopudos, 216 
dvaphérw, 196 
avayy)wo, 338 
cvabepar lt, 898 
dvabewpéw, 310 
dvahauBSave, 404 
wre ie 121, 308 
drdyvécs, 11 


dveats, te 


ay 
anp, 118 
dvObxaros, 241, 348 
avlornus, 141 
avTrop0ahpéw, 439 
avwrepixés, 331 
axdyw, 234 
aracrafoum, 369 
aweOéw, 257 
dareeypss, 342 

gle ahr i, 172 
axo, 401 
droypagy, 149 
arodldwu, 131 
awroxplvyoua, 112, 138 
aro\vw, 401 
drocraw, 367 
dwooroAy, 91 
drordscopat, 824 
dwopbeyyouat, 100 
apyupoxoros, 842 
aprépwy, 445 


dpxteparixos, 124 
apxiauvaryeryos, 244 
acdevys, 865 
arevi{w, 110, 259 
dromos, 418, 449 
adiits, 362 
apopliw, 239 
axnbs, 248 

dxpt, 353 


Barrifw, 83 
PapBapos, 448 
Baorkela, 361 
Bacirela Tod Geot, 82 
Baors, 111 


Bnpuddos, 134 


yafa, 185 
yepovela, 143 
yevouas, 211 
ylvopa, 852 
y\e5xos, 98 
ywoorns, 425 
Yoyyvspss, 161 
Ypapparevs, 346 
ypagy, 87 


Sarudnorv, 307 
Secotdaruovla, 422 
Secordaluwv, 310 
de=bdaBos, 401 

da, 81, 100 

da Xetpos, 102 
dtaxaredéyxopat, 330 
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d&axovia, 91, 152, 228 . 
dcaxplyouat, 222 
Scarovéopat, 120 
diaropéw, 213 
darplw, 147 
Siaornua, 138 

Scarl, 135 

dddoxados, 238 
Sucxuplfouar, 233 
Acorerés, 347 

dovdos, 130 

dvvaya, 808 

Sivas, 84, 101, 124 


édy, 149 
éyyaorpluv0os, 292 
éyxorru, 

€60s, 270 

el, 83, 124, 149, 159, 331 
els, 161, 183, 371, 398 
els paxpay, 105 
els=mpédros, 353 

els xaoros, 95 

éx, 109 

Exoraots, 211 

éxyixw, 137 

"Edacdy, 85 

éAeyiss, 342 
éxenuorbvn, 110 
“Edges, 256 
peal a 203, 256 
éuprérw, 3 

éud arity, 106 
EudoBos, 209 

év=3, 81, 163, 313 
éveds, 193 

évruyxavw, 423 
évwrifoua, 100 
éfarelgw, 115 
éfaprifw, 369 

étéy, 102 

étovola, 83 

€f0x1}; 423 

érapxla, 417 

éréxw, 110 

éxl, 109, 114, 144, 447 
érvyryvwoxw, 112, 126 
émuxadéouat, 175 
érirauBdyw, 202, 308, 323 
émioxénropa, 167 


émicxory, 89 
éxloxowos, 228, 362 
émwras, 388 
épyacia, 292, 341 
evepyeola, 124 
ebra fis, 94 
evrévws, 330 

eg’ ixavdv, 355 
épopaw, 130 

Ew, 110 

€ws, 369 


geuxrnpla, 445 
fndos, 142 
(nwris, 86 

guys, 274 
Sworyovd op, 166 


% olxovpévn, 227, 302, 408 
nouvxla, 385 


Gcparetw, 311 
Oewpéw, 126, 193, 211, 437 
Onpraxn, 449 
Onplov, 449 
Ovpa, 232 


’écGrac, 126 

ixavéy AauBdvw, 303 
ixavés, 199 

tudria, 174, 231 
inartwpds, 364 

twa, 376 

lcxiw, 338 


xadigw, 103, 321 
kabiordvyw, 305 

xal, 396 

cai in apodosi, 84 
kal ye, 100 

Katpds, 83 

kaxéw, 257 

xapdla, 262 
Kapdtoyvuorns, 273 
xara, 204 
xaradlixn, 421 
Karaduvacretw, 218 
xatavicow, 104 
kata xpéowmov, 113 © 
karnxéw, 327, 375 


Kevruplwy, 208 

kowds, 212 

xowwvla, 106 
KodAdopas, 140, 216 
xomerés, 177 

xodwos, 201 

xparcoros, 80, 402, 432 
xrdopas, 88 

arypara, 107, 135 
xwrtw, 220 


Aahéw, 308 


Aébyos, 80 
Aocuds, 407 


padyr pia, 205 
papyapirys, 134 
paraa, 262 
peyadeia, 97 
oie aa 343 
pev odr, 88 

pép os, 342 

BL}; 138, 194, 234 


vewxdpos, 346 
voopliopa:, 135 


ferliw, 300 
tvAov, 146, 294 


of swiopevor, 108 
ofknua, 231 
oAoxAnpla, 114 
opréw, 855, 415 
opoduuadory, 93 
ood, 93 

évopuara, 87 
érravonat, 82 
érracla, 429 
ows dy, 115, 277 
bri, 193 

ov...was, 212 

obx, 95 

éxAéw, 141 


waits, 113, 180 
wapaPahrw, 350 
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mwapdxAnots, 132 
mwapexrés, 433 
wapeuBory, 382 
nwaplornu, 410 
wapokla, 245 
wapotuopbs, 284 
wappyolta, 126, 257 
mwefetw, 356 
wepiayw, 243 
weplepya, 339 
epoxy, 186 
awiumpnu, 449 
wloris, 264 
wrnpbw, 135 
avetua &yov, 181 
wéods, 141 
wokkrapxns, 302 
mwoktrevouat, 394 
apariuspov, 405 
wpeoBurepos, 228, 362 
awpeoBurhpoy, 386 
xporéunw, 270, 366 
wpds, 112 

wpocedw, 436 
awpocevxh, 290 
awpoonduros, 97 


axpooxaprepéw, 106, 154 


wpoamewos, 211 
wpoorlOnus, 229 
wpocparw, 317 
xporwnrodnunxtns, 217 
wporelyw, 892 

ax porpéropat, 329 
mwpopyrys, 238 
awpoxeplioua:, 388 
apwros, 80, 450 
wvdwy, 292 
wudwv, 232 
wuperol, 450 


papsliw, 294 
paBiovxos, 297 


oaBBarov, 249 
oaravas, 135 


céBacpa, 310 
ZeBaords, 422 
ceBduevot, 806 
onpeca, 101, 106 
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avyn, 385 

oiurcly Ora, 336 
owrla, 163 
oxevos, 440 
oxodsds, 105 
covdapia, 336 
oreipa, 208 
owepponroyos, 307 
owupls, 201 
orepeow, 288 
ornpliw, 265 
croxéw, 376 
orparevpa, 898 
orpariryol, 293 
ovyxoult{~w, 177 
oufnréw, 203 
cupBeéddopat, 329 
ocupPiBatw, 199, 289, 345 
ouprAnpoopat, 93 
cuvanrifoues, 82 
ouvevdoxéw, 175 
cuvéxopat, 318 
suvOpiarw, 871 
cuvopsréw, 216 
owsw, 125 


te xal, 343 
rexpnprov, 81 
répara, 101, 106 
Terpadiov, 230 
Thpnots, 121 © 
rl 8ri, 138 
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rowos, 91, 421 
tpawefa:, 153 
Tpopn, 108 
Tpopopopéw, 245 


UBas, 437 
Umapters, 107 
brdpxw, 110, 181 
Urooré\Aw, 359 


gavracla, 422 
gacis, 381 
Pépopat, 94 
gudaxal, 886, 427 
guraxlfiw, 390 
gwyy, 95, 191 


xardw, 440 - 
xaplfoua:, 420 
xelp, 180 
Xetparyuryds, 243 
Xeiporovéw, 265 
Xoprdcpara, 163 
Xpihua, 133 
Xpnuarivouar, 214 
Xenpart{w, 226 
Xpovoy woréw, 326 
xpovos, 83 
xpovorpiBéw, 357 


vidos, 427 
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——— Pro P.Cornelio Sulla. By J. S. Rem, Litt.D. 35. 6d, 
Somnium sta ae W. D. PEARMAN, M.A. 2s. 
Horace. Epistles, Book I. eae S. SHUCKBURGH, M.A. 25. 6d. 


Livy. Books IV, VI, 1X, VII. By H. M. STEPHENSON, 
M.A. 2s. 6d. each. 


Book V. ‘By L. WHIBLEY, M.A. 25. 6d. 
Bks, XXI, XXII. By M.S. DIMSDALE, M.A. 25. 6¢.each. 


Lucan. Pharsalia, Liber Primus. By W. E. HEITLAND, 
M.A., and C. E. Haskins, M.A. see. 


Lucretius, Book V. By J. D. Durr, M.A. 2s. 


Ovidii Nasonis Fastorum Liber VI. ee? A. SIDGWICK, M.A., 
Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. xs. 


étamorph. Lib.I. By L. D. DOwDALL, LL.B. 15.62. 
Plautus. Epidicus. By J. H. Gray, M.A. 35. 

Asinaria. By the same Editor. 38. 6d. 
Stichus. By C. A. M. FENNELL, Litt.D. 25. 6d. 


intus Curtius. A Portion of the History (Alexander in India). 
By W. E. HEITLAND, M.A., and T. E. Raven, B.A. With Two Maps. 35. 6. 


Tacitus. Agricola and Germania. By H. M. STEPHENSON, 


Vergili Maronis Aeneidos Libri L—XII. By A. Sipcwick, 
TS each, 


Bucolica. By the same Editor. 15..6d. 
Georgicon Libril. II. By the same Editor. 25. 
Libri I. IV. By the same Editor. 2s. 


The Complete Works. By the same Editor. Two vols. 
Vol. I. containing the Introduction and Text. 3s. 6d. Vol. I1. The Notes. 4s. 6:2. 
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Corneille. La Suite du Menteur. A Comedy in Five Acts. 
By the late G. Masson, B.A. 28. 


Polyeucte. By E.G. W. BRAUNHOLTZ, M.A., Ph.D. 25. 


De Bonnechose. Lazare Hoche, By C. CoLBECK, M.A. 
Revised Edition. Four Maps. 2s. 


D’Harleville. Le Vieux Oélibataire, _By G. Masson, B. A. 25. 
Delavigne. Louis XI. Edited by H. W. EvE, M.A. 2s. 


De Lamartine. Jeanne D’Arc. By Rev. is C. CLAPIN, 
M.A. . New edition revised, by A. R. Ropes, M.A. 1s. 


De Vigny. La Canne de Jonc. By H. W. EVE, M.A. Is. 6d. 





Erckmann-Chatrian. La Guerre. By Rev. A. C. CLAPIN, | 


Gnizot. Discours sur | Vhistoire dela Révolution d’ Angleterre. 
By H. W. Eve, M.A. 


La Baronne de Stati Holstein. Le Directoire. (Considéra- 


tions sur la Révolution Francaise. Troisitme et quatri¢me parties.) Revised 
and enlarged. By G. Masson, B.A., and G. W. ProTuEro, Litt. D. 2s. 


Dix Années @’Exil. Livre IL COhapitres 1—8. 


By the same Editors. New Edition, enlarged. as. 
Lemercier. Fredegonde et Brunehaut. A Tragedy in Five 


Acts. By Gustave Masson, B.A. as. 


Merimée, Colomba. Edited by A. R. Ropes, M.A. 2s. 


Moliére. Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, Comédie-Ballet en 
Cing Actes. (1670.) By Rev. A. C. Crapin, M.A. Revised Edition. 15. 6d. 


L’Ecole des Femmes. By G. SAINTSBURY, M.A. 25. 6d. 
Les Précieuses Ridicules. By E. G. W. BRAUNHOLTZ, 
M.A. 2s. Abridged Edition. is. 

Le Misanthrope. By the same Editor. [/# the Press. 
Piron. La Métromanie. A Comedy. By G. Masson, B.A. 2s. 
Ponsard. Charlotte Corday. By A. R. Ropes, M.A. 25. 
Racine, Les Plaideurs, By E.G. W. BRAUNHOLTZ, M.A. 2s. 
Abridged Edition. 15. 


Sainte-Beuve. M. Darn (Causeries du Lundi, Vol. IX.). 
By G. Masson, B.A. as. 


Saintine. Picciola. By Rev. A. C. CLAPIN, M.A. 25. 
Scribe and Legouvé. Bataille de Dames. By Rev. H. A. 
Bui, M.A. 2s, 


Scribe. Le Verre d@Eau. By C. CoLBEcK, M.A. 2s. 


Sédaine. Le Philosophe sans le savoir. By Rev. H. A. 
Bui, M.A. 2s. 


Souvestre. Un Philosophe sous les Toits, By H. W. EVE, 
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Thierry. Lettres sur Vhistoire de France (KUL —XXIV. )- 
By G. Masson, B.A., and G. W. Protuero, Litt. D. as. 6d. 


Récits des Temps Mérovingiens l—III. By GUSTAVE 
Masson, B.A. Univ. Gallic., and A. R. Sa aa M.A. With Map. 


Villemain. Lascaris ou Les Grecs XVe Siécle, > Nouvelle 


Historique. By G. Masson, B.A 


Voltaire. Histoire du Sidcle. de Louis XIV. Chaps. L— 
XIII. By G. Masson, B.A., and G. W. Protruero, Litt. D, 2s. 62. Part II. 
Cuars. XIV.—XXIV. 93. 6¢. ParrIll. Cuaps. XXV. toend. as. 6d. 


Xavier de Maistre. La Jeune Sibérienne. Le Lépreux de 
la Cité d’Aoste. By G. Masson, B.A. 15. 6d. 


IV. GERMAN. 
Ballads on German History. By W. WAGNER, Ph.D. 25. 


Benedix. Doctor Wespe. | Lustspiel in finf Aufziigen. By 
Kari HERMANN BreEv1, M.A., 


Freytag. Der Staat Friedrichs des Grossen. By WILHELM 
Waaner, Ph. : 2s. 
German Dactylic Poetry.‘ By WILHELM WAGNER, Ph.D. 3s. 
Goethe's Knabenjahre. (1749 —1761 .) By W. WAGNER, Ph.D. 
New edition revised and enlarged, by J. W. CARTMELL, M.A, as. 
Hermann und d ‘Dorothea, By WILHELM WAGNER, 
Ph.D. wor ae eae J. Ale CaRTMELL, M.A. 38. 6d. 
Gutzkow. d Schwe Purepicl in ‘fiinf Aufziigen. 


J. Bad cli pepoll B.A. ody d.). 

Hackiinder. Der geheime Acent” ‘Fedited by E. L. MILNER 
Barry, M [Jn the Press. 
uff, Das Bild des Kaisers. By KARL HERMANN BREUL, 
M.A., Ph.D., University Lecturer in German. 3s. 

Das Wirthshaus im 8 pessart. ae the late A. 

SCHLOTTMANN, Ph.D. and J. W. Caan M.A. 

e Karavane. By A. SCHLOTTMANN, Ph.D. 35. 

Immermann. Der Oberhot. A Tale of Westphalian Life. By 

Klee, Die deutschen Holdensagen (Hagen und Hilde, und 

i 
Chicaa) Edited by H. J. WoLsTENHOLME, wu Tee. 35. . 
Kohlrausch. Das Jahr 1813. By WILHELM WAGNER, Ph.D. 2s. 
Lessing cero elected Fables. By KARL HERMANN 
REUL, 
Mendelasoin's Letters. Selections from. By J. SIME, M.A. 35. 














Bchiller. Maria Stuart, By KARL HERMANN BREUL, M.A. 


‘Withelm Tell, Bythe same Editor. 2s.6¢. Abridged 
Bdition. 15. 


Geschichte oe Dreissigjthrigen Kriegs. Buch III. 
By the same Editor. 


- Wall enstein I, (Wallenstein’s Lager and Die Picco- 
fomint a all the same Editor. 
enstein IT, ‘(Wallenstein’s Tod). By the same 


Editor. (Jn the Press. 


Uhland. Ernst, Herzog von Schwaben. By H. J. WOLSTEN. 


HOLME, B.A. 3s. 6. 
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~The Cambringe Bible for 
Srbhools and Colleges. 


GENERAL Ep1ToR: Jf. J. S. PEROWNE, D.D., 
BISHOP OF WORCESTER. 


Now Ready. Cloth, Extra Feap. 8vo. With Maps. 


Book of Joshua. By Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, D.D. 2s. 6d. 
Book of Judges. By Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
First. and Second Books of Samuel. By Rev. Prof. K1rK- 


PATRICK, D.D. 3s. 6d. each. . 
First and Second Booksof Kings. Prof. LumBy, D.D. 3s. 6d. each. 
Books of Ezra and Nehemiah. -By Rev. Prof. RYLE, B.D. 45. 6d. 
Book of Job. By Rev. A. B. DavIDSON, D.D. 5s. 
Book of Psalms. Book I. By Prof. KIRKPATRICK, D.D. 35. 6d. 
Book of Ecclesiastes. By Very Rev. E.H. PLuMpTRE, D.D. 5s. 
Book of Jeremiah. By Rev. A. W. STREANE, B.D. 4s. 6d. 
’ Book of Ezekiel. By Rev. A. B. Davipson, D.D. 535. 
Book of Hosea. By Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, M.A., D.D. 3s. 
Books of Obadiah & Jonah. By Archdeacon PEROWNE. 2s. 6d. 
Book of Micah. By Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, M.A., D.D. 15. 6d. 
Haggai, Zechariah & Malachi. By Arch. PEROWNE. 3s. 6d. 
Book of Malachi. By the same Editor. 1s. 
Gospel according to St Matthew. By Rev.A.CARR,M.A. 2s.6d. 
Gospel according to St Mark. Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, D.D. 2s.6d. 
Gospel according to St Luke. By Arch. FARRAR,D.D. 45. 6d. 
Gospel according to 8t John. By Rev.A. PLUMMER, D.D. 45. 6d. 
Acts of the Apostles. By Rev. Prof. LUMBY, D.D. 4s. 6d. 
Epistle to the Romans. By Rev.H.C.G. MOULE, B.D. 33. 6d. 
First and Second Corinthians. By Rev.J.J.L1as, M.A. 2s.each. 
Epistle to the Galatians. By Rev. E. H. PEROWNE, D.D. 1s. 62. 
Epistle to the Ephesians, By Rev. H. C.G. MOULE, B.D. 2s. 6d. 
Epistle to the Philippians. By the same Editor. 2s. 6d, 
Colossians and Philemon. By the same Editor. 2s. 
Epistles to the Thessalonians, By Rev. G.G. FINDLAY, B.A. 2s. 
Epistle to the Hebrews. By. Arch. FARRAR, D.D. 3s. 62. 
Epistle of St James. Very Rev. E. H. PLuMPTRE, D.D. 1s. 6d. 
Bpistles of St Peter and 8t Jude. . By the same Editor. 25. 6d. 
Epistles of St J ohn, By Rev. A. PLUMMER, D.D. 3s. 6a. 
Book of Revelation. By the late Rev. W. H. Stmcox, M.A. 35. 
Epistles to Timothy & Titus. By Rev. A. E. HUMPHREYS, M.A. 
: [/ the Press. 
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Che Smaller Cambrivar Bible for Hchools. 


Now ready. Price 1s. each Volume, with Map. 
Book of Joshua. - By J. S. BLack, M.A. 
Book of Judges. By the same Editor. 
First Book of Samuel. By Rev. Prof. KIRKPATRICK, D.D. 
Second Book of Samuel. By the same Editor. 
First Book of Kings. By Rev. Prof. LumBy, D.D, 
Second Book of Kings. By the same Editor. er 
Gospel according to St Matthew. By Rev. A. CARR, M.A. 
Gospel according to St Mark. By Rev. G. F. MACLEaR, D.D. 
Gospel to 8t Luke. By Archdeacon FARRAR, D.D. 
Gospel according to 8t John. By Rev. A. PLUMMER, D.D. 
Acts of the Apostles. By Rev. Prof. LuMBy, D.D. 


Che Cambridge Greek Testament for 
| Srhools anv Colleges, 


with a Revised Text, based on the most recent critical authorities, 
and English Notes. 


GENERAL EpiTor: J. J. S.s PEROWNE, D.D., 
BISHOP OF WORCESTER. . 
Gospel according to St Matthew. By Rev. A. Carr, M.A. 
With 4 Maps. 45. 6d. 
l according to St Mark. By Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, D.D. 
ith 3 Maps. 45. 6d. 


Gospel according to St Luke. By Archdeacon FARRAR. 
With 4 Maps. 6s. 


Gospel according to 8t John. By Rev. A. PLUMMER, D.D. 
With 4 Maps. 


6s. 
Acts of the Apostles. By Rev. Professor Lumby, D.D.. 
With 4 Maps. 6s. 


First Epistle to the Corinthians. By Rev. J. J. Lras, M.A. 3s. 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians. By the same Editor. 35. 
Epistle to the Hebrews. By Archdeacon FARRAR, D.D. 35.64. 
Epistles of 8t John. By Rev. A. PLUMMER, M.A., D.D. 45. 


GENERAL EDITOR: Rev. J. A. ROBINSON, B.D., 
NORRISIAN PROFESSOR OF DIVINITY. 
Book of Revelation, By the late Rev. W. H. SIMCOX, M.A. 58. 


Epistle to the Philippians. By Rev. H. C. G. MOULE, B.D. 
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